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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
Reap at THe Ansrversany Meerisa ox tHe 277m May. 


‘Tae Council have the pleasure of submitting to the Fellows 
the customary annual Report on the financial and general 
condition of the Society. 


© Momberz—During the year ending April 30th, 1872, there 
have beon elected 190 new Members, 26 of whom have poid 
their Life Compositions. This is a considerable increase over 
the numbers of the previous year, when 156 new Members 
were elected; in 1870 there were 189 new Members; and, im 
1869, 175. ‘The losses the Society has sustained by death are 
42 (one of whom was an Honorary Member), and 34 by resig- 
ration; besides these, 36 have been struck off the list for 
‘arrears of subscriptions; making a total loss of 112, or less by 
18 than in the previous year. ‘The net increase for the year is, 
therefore, 78; in 1871 the net increase was 26; in 1870, 101; 
in 1869, 87; and, in 1868, 79. 


Finances—The balance-sheet for the finaneial year (January 
to December, 1871), as will be seen in Appendix A, shows an 
jncome of 66372. Be. 7d, after deducting balance in hand, and 
the proceeds of sale of Funded property. ‘This includes 10001, 
the amount of a legacy bequeathed by the late President, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. In the previous year the income was 
80491. 6s. 1d. (including a legacy of 18001); the diminished 
Gividends resulting from the change of investment of the 
Society's capital from Public Funds to Frechold Property; 
acegunt for a portion of the decrease, ‘The ambunt received 
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from subscriptions of Members was 46382. 14s, in 1871; in 
1870 it was 4897/, 10s.; and, in 1869, 40762. 10s, Sw 

‘The expenditure (ordinary) for the past year was 37262. 4s. 
4d, In the previous year, 1870, i was S851 108 6d, and in 
1869, 44542, 12s, 1d, 

‘The Council have especial satisfaction in announcing that 
sinee their last Report the fitting of the Society's House, No. 1, 
Savile Row, has been completed; and all the costs connected 
with the purchase of the property, the furnishing of the rooms, 
and the removal of the collections and offices, have now. been 
defrayed, ‘The sum of 51832. 5s, 4d, entered in the balance- 
shoot as having been expended during the year on this account, 
includes an item of 9342. paid for dilapidations on the termi- 
nation of tho lease of 15, Whitehall Place. It is gratifying to 
roport that the experience of a whole Session, during which tho 
House has been occupied, has proved that the expectations 
entertained of its suitability to the requirements of the Sootaty. 
have been fully confirmed, 

‘This subject appears to the Council of such great importance, 
{in connection with the Financial Condition and prospoots of the 
Society, that they submit herewith a Special Report of Mr. Jamos 
Fergusson, Chairman of the Houso and Fitting Committee, in 
which the disbursements under tho various heads aro given, and 
the change in tho position of tho Society brought about by the 
purchase of this property fully explained, 

© Tell bo satisfactory to the Fellows to leam that, during 
the present Session, and since the outlay above mentioned, the 
Council have been enabled to invest 10002, out of the balance 
in hand. 

‘The Finance Committee of Council have continued as before 
to hold their monthly Meetings and supervise the Society's 
accounts, 

~The annual Audit was held in the month of April: Sir 
Charles Nicholson, Bart, and Mr. Charles White, acting 0s 
auditors on behalf of the Council ; and General Sir George 
Balfour, and Mr. H. Jones Williams, on behalf of the Fellows. 
‘The thanks of the Council, and the Society: at lange, are dne to 
these gentlemen, who have given their time and the benefit of 
their great experience to this important task, 
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Pudlications.—The 41st volume of the ‘Journal’ will be 
ready for delivery in a few days. ‘The 15th volume of the 
“Proceedings” hus been completed since the last Report, and 
numbers 1 and 2 of volume 16th issued to the Fellows, The 
proceeds of the sale of these two publications to the public 
‘amounted last year to 1122, s, 5d,, and in the previous year to 
1100, da, 5d. 

Anew and greatly revised edition of the ‘Hints to Travellers,” 
edited by a special Committee of Council, consisting of Admiral 
Sir George Back, v.ns., Viee-Admiral R. Collinson, on, 
Francis Galton, Esq, Pers, was published last autums 
number of copies has boon printed for gratuitous distribution to 
travellers, and the treatise also forms No, 1 of the 16th volume 
of the ‘ Proceedings.” 





Library.—1020 volumes of books and pamphlets have been 
added to the library during the year, of which 57 yolumes only 
‘wore obtained by purchase, the ing donations or acquited 
dy exchanges with kindred Societies, 

Among the more valuablo accessions are—A series of works 
forming the Geographical portion of the library of the lato 
Prosidont, prosented by Kemeth R, Murchison, Bsq. ‘ Hand= 
buch der Algemeinen Geographic und Statistik’ 9 vols, By 
Dr. J. E. Wappitus of Leipzic. Presonted by the author. 
‘Records of the Geological Survey of California,’ 4 yols, Ato. 
Presented by the Stato of C Harris's + Voyages," 
A vols, folio. Presented by J. J. Morriman, Esq. Blackio and 
Sons! ‘Imporial Gazetteer,’ new edition, Presented by the 
Pablishers. New edition of «Marco Polo! By Colonel H. 
Yule. ‘Report on the Expedition to Western Yunany vii 
Bhamd? By Dr. John Anderson, Presented by the author. 

‘The Classified and Supplementary Catalogues of the library, 
mentioned in last year’s Report, have been since published, anit 


are to be obtained at the Society's Rooms—the Classified Cata- 
Togue at a charge to Fellows of a, 























Map-Collection—Tho accessions to this Department during 
the year consist of 1229 sheets of Maps and Charts; all of 
which have been arranged in geographical order, and incor 
porated in the collection so as to be available for reference by 
Fellows and tho public. e 


Report of the Council. ix 

‘Tho following are the more important accessions -— 

788 shects of the Ordnance Survey. Consisting chiefly of 
‘Maps of parishes and towns on the Iarge scale. Pre- 
sented by the Chief Commissioner of Works, through 
Colonel Sir H. James, nx., Director of the Ordnance 
Survey. 

29 Admiralty Charts. Presented by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, through Admiral G. H, Richards, 
Hydrographer. 

161 Charts of the French Depot de la Marine. Presented by 
tho Minister of Marine through Vice-Admiral Pothuan, 

208 Shoots of the Tndian Survey. Presented by the Secretary 
of Stato for India, 

Sticler’s Hand Atlas, Parts 1 to 5, Now Series, Pre 
sented by Justus Porthos. 

26 Maps, 6 Atlases, and 8 Photographs. Presented by 
Kenneth R, Murchison, Esq., from the Collection of the 
Into President, Sit Roderick I. Murchison. 

[A Series of separnte Maps from the * Geographische 
Mitteilungen.’ Presented by Dr. A, Potormann, 


‘The Conneil have the pleasure of reporting that they have 
‘appointed, sinco entering on their new premises, Mr. Kei 
Fobnston, son of their Gold Medallist, os Assistant Curator 
the Map Department, Under his managemont it is hoped that 
the desiderata in their Map Collection will soon be ascertained 
‘and suppliod, thus increasing its utility to Fellows and the 
public. 














Grants to Travellers—Tho only Grant made in aid of expe- 
Aitions during the year 1871 was a sum of 18%, 2¢. for instra- 
mients to Mr. St. Vincent Erskine, of Natal, in aid of his second 
expedition to the River Limpopo. 

The Grant of 500L towards the Livingstone Search and 
Relic Expedition Fund not having been paid until January, 
1872, does not appear in the accounts of the Financial Year 
isil. - 
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Special Report. 


REPORT OF THE FITTING COMMITTEE, 


ADOPTED BY ‘THE COUNCIL. 





0h Janwary, 1872, 
‘Yur Sub-Committees appointed by tho Council to superintend 
the nobossary alteration in their new house, and the removal of 
the property of the Sooiety to No. 1, Savile Row, having now 
completed tho works entrusted to their care, beg leave to report 
1s follows — 

‘Tho Building Committeo having, with the assistance of their 
Architoot, Mr. Edmeston, propared the necessary plans and spect- 
fications, ‘a contract was entered into, with the sunction of tho 
Council, with Mr, Cowland for the execution of the works for a stim 
of 33401, Daring the progress of tho contract, howover, additional 
‘works and alterations wore ordered, and approved of by the Counetl 
to the amount of 1422, All thoso works have beon carried out to 
the satisfaction of your Committeo, and they are happy to bo ablo 
to report that, on the final adjustment of tho accounts, thore was 
found to bo an excoss of only 401. 12, 8d, beyond tho contract sums 
hove named, When it is considered how difficult itis, in altoring 
fan old building, to know beforchand what may be wanted, or what 
‘unforesoon difficulties may arise, your Committee consider the result 
highly creditable both to the Architect and also to the Builder 
‘employed in the works. 

‘Who accounts of the Building Committee stand as follow :— 








Mr, Cowland’s original Contmet .. =» S340 
‘Additional Works ee MO 
Extras passed by Mr. Bdmeston «40 
Architect's Commission, &e. 1 + 209 
Glerk of the Works... = = 88 


a 


sty Royal Geographical Society. 


On entering on their duties, the Fitting and Removal Committe 
found that much of the farniture in the house in Whitehall Placo 
‘was so worn out, that it would have required a considerable outlay 
upon it, had tho Society remained in their old house, and was of 
little or no use in their new premises. 

All the book-cases however, were bronght away; but all required 
to be refitted, to suit their new places, and now cases and additions 
were made, which have increased the shelf-room available for books 
by about one-fourth. In like manner, though all the cases in the 
Map-room have been used again, six now cases for the Ordnance 
Survey have been added, at an expense of 81. each, and 198 new 
Solander cases, with shelf-room to accommodate them, have been 
provided. ‘Tho Council Room has been entirely refurnished, and xo 
‘has the Office downstairs, New carpets and floor-cloths have been 
aid down everywhere, and the whole furniture of the house put 
intoa state of thorough repair. From these circumstances, as well 
aas from the greater size of the honse and the increased accommoda- 
tion given, the expenditure of this Committee has been niore than 
2001 in excess of what was originally ortimated; but they have 
eason to believe that the work is well and effectually done, and 
the accommodation provided for the Library, Map-room and Offices 
is such that no expenditure of any important amount will be 
required for fitting or furniture for a considerable time to ene, 

With the exception of one small bill of 200, Os, 4d. for new 
Pamitaro, and 18). 2s. 24. for fitting, which unfortunately camo 
in too late to be passed by the last Finance Committeo, all the 
expenses incurred by this Committes have been settled for, and 
‘appear in last Year's accounts. ‘They are ns follow + 














auc 
Removal expenses ., sis eb | TM Go 
New Furniture, Hoe ee dk 8 8 
Alterations, fitting, painting, &e, |<. 902 14 10 
Gis Sittings, including new meter, && "361-78 











Smiries oe Galt 6 Ao 
1086 6 10 
Deficiency as above, since paid... | g8 8G 
£07k 9 4 


On giving over chargo of the house, No. 15, Whitchall Place, a 
Glaim was made on the Society, by the Agenta of tho Lemon for 
SUL Ls. Od.,for dilapidations. "Mr, Edmeston was appointed to- 
Gewnine this claim on the part of the Sooisty, andj efter a most 
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careful investigation of every item, reported that in terms of the 
Leas he considered the Society were fairly liable in the sum 
of S181, 74, 9d.—on abatement of 451. 136. 34,, which, the Lessor's 
‘Agents having agreed to, was paid; adding to this tho amount of the 
‘Surveyor's Commission—18. 186, 0d.—the sum paid under this head 
$5 8341, bs, Od, Tn addition to these items,.a sum of 14,5271. Ox, 24. 
was expended, including Taw exponses, &., on the purchase of the 
Frechiold for tho premises, No, 1, Savile Row, making the total 
expenditure 197841. 3a, 5d, under the following heads = 








fon & 
Purchase of Frechold .. «14527 0 2 
‘Alterations, &. ss 1. 8798 8 2 
Furniture, fitting, and remov: 1. 1,038 6 10 
Dilapidations, Whitehall Place .. a4 5 8 
Deficiency, sinepaid . . ~» ~ 98 2 8 





otal expenditure £19,734 3° 5 


‘To tneet this expenditure, the Funded Property of the Society 
thas been disposed of to the extent of 18,2501, which realized— 


BA ial cdo oe ssucusti en ARTA? | 13) 
and Cash has been taken from Current 

Roecipts a wm ow 2088 8 8 
which, with the deficiency asabove .. .. 8 2 6 





Makes the total as before, £19,734 3 5 


‘Pho interest which acorued on the investments so disposed of 
amounted. to 6471, 10s. Od., and adding to this 1001. a year for the 
interest on this money spent from ourrent income, which might 
have been invested if not so used, we have a total of 7471. 104. Od. 
‘a5 apparent rent ; but from this must be deducted 1501, received as 
rent for the Vaults below the Map-room, leaving the nominal rent 
of the house to tho Society something under 600I, » year. 

‘This is no doubt in exoess of what was paid in Whiteball Place * 
‘ut, had the Society remained there, there is no reason for sup- 
posing it would have obtained a new lease on more moderate terms 
‘than the Board of Works now pays, vis, 7501, a year with a 
premium of 5002, and wo should also have been obliged to expend 
‘a considerable sum in refitting and repairs; so we could not have’ 
calculated on remaining there at a rent practically under 8001. or 
8501, per annum. 








“+ In 1870 the rent, taxes, and house expenses amounted to 4991. 16s 10d, 





avi Royal Geographical Scoiety. 

Be this as it may, there sccms nothing in the position of the 
Royal Geographical Society, which would render a nominal rent 
‘of GOOL at all excessive, especially when it is considered that their 
present house is much more conveniently sitnated, for most of 
their Members, than the old one, and may ultimately be mado 
to contain twice the accommodation for the Library, Maps, and 
general purposes of the Society, which could have been made 
‘available in their old premises, 

As the Society will not in future pay rent, and there seems every 
reason for believing will also escape paying rates, there seems no 
reason for supposing that, under the most liberal management, the 

linary necessary expenditure should reach 3500L* per annum ; 
while, on the other hand, it scoms as little likely that the inoome 
from subscriptions, &,, irrespective of interest, sbould fall below 
‘tho ordinary average of at least 50001. to 5600L¢ a year. Under 
these circumstances, the Society begins the year 1872 with a clear 
annual surplus income of from 15001. to 20002. per annum; a 
Cash Balance at the Banker's of 7031. 166. 8d, from which howover, 
must be deducted bills for printing, &e,, estimated at 500k; 37001, 
invested in East India 5 per cont. Stocks and Railway Debentures, 
exclusive of tho Murchison Fund; and a Freehold House’in every 
way suited to their purposes, and which it is believed would fetoh 
in the open market neatly, if not quite, the money they ave ex- 
pended upon it, 





Tas, Fenaussox, 
Chairman, 





fare complete, these items 
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Library Regulations. 





Ml be open every day in the week (Sundays 
excepted) from 10°90 in the, morning to 4-30 in the afternoon, 
except on New-Year's Day, Good Friday to Easter Monday incla- 
‘Sivo, and Christmas week ; and it will be closed one month in the 
year, in order to bo thoroughly cleaned, viz. from the first to the 

t day of September. 

II, Evory Fellow of the Socicty is entitled (swyjact to the Rules) to 
‘borrow as many as four volumes at one time. 


T. Tho Library 














1, Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, and other works of reference 
‘and cost, Minuto Books; Manuscripts, Atlases, Books and 
‘Tinstrations in loose sheets, Drawings, Prints, and unbound 
Numbers of Periodical Works, wiless with the special written 
order of the President. 

2, Mapa of Chars wes By specie sancti of the President and 
Con 

8, Now Works before the expiration of a month after reception. 

IIL. Tho title of every Book, Pamphlet, Map, or Work of any 
‘kind lent, shall first be entered in the Library-rogister, with the 
porrower's signature, or accompanied by a separate note in his 
hand. 

TV. Nowork of any kind can bo retained longer than one month 
‘but at the expiration of that period, or sooner, the samo, must be 
zotaracd fre of expense, anid may then, upon ren be again 
‘borrowed, provided that uo application shall have been made in the 
mean timo by any other Fellow. 

Y, In all casos a list of the Books, &v., or other property of the 
Society, in the possession of any Fellow, shall be sent in to the 
Secretary on or before the It of July in each year. 

‘VI. In every case of loss or damage to any volume, or other 
property of the Society, tho borrower shall make good the same. 

‘VIL. No stranger can be admitted to the Library except by the 
introduction of a Fellow, whoso name, together with that of the 
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Tr acrots Eastern Equatorial Attica to Egypt, in company with 


(Captain Speke, 
Baxox O, Yox Den Drckex—Fonniter’s Medal—for his two Geo- 
aapbicl Surveys of te lofty Mozataoa of Kilinarnjaro, 
t- W. Givv0uo PAUsiRaVE—the sum 035 Gulueas-for the purchase 
fa Chronometer or wither Testes, fr hi adveatarvas Journey 
fn tnd cron Ara 
1868,—Ciptain F. G. Mostoownane, x. —Founder’s Metal —for hia Trigon- 
trical Survey of North-West Tada. e 
Mr. 8. W. Baxzn—Patron's Moial—fot his relief of Capts, Speke and 
Grant, and his endeavour to complete the discoveries of the 


Br Vésmer—the sum of 40 Poth Travel In Cente 

1866—Dr. Tuoxas Tuossox, x-p—Founder’s Medal—for his Researches in 
the Western Himalayas and ‘Thibet, 

‘Mz. W. Cuaxpiess—Patroa's Medal—for his Survey of the River 


"MP. B, no Cuarzn—the vam af 100 Glaeas—fr hls Asronomicd 
‘Oseratons nth Interior of Weitern Equator Ati 
soon Annet Maga old Wate is Eopoetics oer the 
Pants Steps be 
1867-—Admiral Aux Booraxorr—Founders Modal—for being te first. 
unch and navigate shipe in the Sea of Arnl : 








Avard of the Royal Premiums, xeix 


‘Dr. Isado I Haxes—Patron's Medal—for his memorable expedition 
‘in 1880-61 towards the open Polar Se, 

1868—Dr. Avousros Permnuaxs—Founder's Medal—for his zealous and 

lightened services as a writer and cartographer in advancing Geo- 

7 GERHARD Rontre—Pytron’s Medal—for bis extensive and im= 
‘ertant travela inthe interior of Northem Arica. 

‘The Pope, employed by Captain. G. Meatguenere—x Gold Watch 

fe Hal trey to Lake Moorea to Ty Grat 


Epucamionan Pn :— 

ar, Jones Witaox—the stm of Five Pounds—forsuecesful enmpetition 
in Geography atthe Society of Arts examination. 
1880.—Professor “A. E, Nouomxseiiin—Founder's Medal—for the leading. 
eb ells ep he North Polar 
jon. 

Mra, Many Soxenvriiz—Patron's Medal—in recognition of the able 
orks bled hy be, which have largely Donel Geographical 





Pale Oesrohyer it 6, Rcaosn Liver Calg (st eta 
jit 6, Ricmuox, Live 
“ax Dear Wa Manchester Grsmge Scho! (Benz Melly 
‘Pal Genroply-—Ws, GuasDy, Bowall School (Geld Medal). 
Mien. Wa Ge, Ronall Seheol (Bronze Mt) 
Enocaniovat, Patek — 
Mr, Jou kapsni—the tum of Fie Pownds—for wucoefl compet 
tion ta Geography othe Socety of Arts examination. 
1870,—Lientenant Faas. Gansten (of the French Imyerial Navy}—Patror 
“Medal—for his survey of the course of the great Cambodian Riye 
during the years 1866-8, [ 
Mr. Gronoe W. Harwano—Foundet’s Medal—For his explorions 
‘in Eastern Turkistan, 7 
‘Scnoots’ Parcs Meoatss— 
Pata Gerpiy i. Wi Ge, Rawal Sha (0k 6 
as Tv, Coss Liverpn Cllge(Bronse Medal) 
Pipa Gero ‘caer Dosen Liveroal Copseg® (Gold 
De 


ate alsin Gecuan) f 
Envcaronat Paces / 
‘Mr. Thomas Ricnanb CLARKE—the sum of Five Poundsh—for successful 
‘omopettion fa Geography at the Society of Arts epsilon, 
1871, —Sir Raosmox I. Moncussos, Bart.—Foundcr’s Meda in reeoguition 
of the eminent services he has rudered to. Geogrrby during is 
connection withthe Soci! 
ACR Joan, a me —Pao's ale Mg 
con ficeeaul” services in adeanglng, Geography, 
Spey fr hs mare camping out Did scheme of glad 
rose 
‘Sonos’ Paine Minars — 


Political ti—Gen, Hoomes, Uaiyerity School, Nottingham 
(Gold 











Me 





2 Avcaril of the Royal Premiums, 


1872.—Colonel Hy. Your, c:n—Founder's Medal—for the eminent services 
The has rendered fo Geography inthe pabliction af his thre great 
‘works, ‘A Mimion to the Court of Avs,’ ‘Cathay, and the Way 
‘Thither,” and * Marco Polo. z 
Romans Beucrisr Saw — Patron’s Medal—for his Journeys in 
‘astern Turkistan, and. for his extensive series of Astronomical ans 
Hypeometrial Observations, which have enabled us to fix. the 
Teogtide “of Yarkay ‘anl ave given uy for the ft 





the basis of a new delineation of the countries between Leh 
Kashgar. 
tt 0.0 Morten ex-—A Gall Waeh—for letras 





Journey 
‘Paiagoni, toh 000 mala of latitude, of whch 780 were pee 
en hag Me ¥ 
ine Hate sm of Fsy-e Poon sknon eign fhe 


‘al and ability with which he has. devoted himself, for n series of 
to the Exploration of South-kastern Aftiea, 
‘Souoors! Pure Mepats:— 
Physical Geogrophy.—8, ¥. Srntsa Rot, Buon College (Geld Metal). 


MAS Bens Livery College (Broa Maa 
Pia omy 0: Couewcoe, Lrg Cle (Ol 
W.6, Cha, En Cage (rae Me). 
. Mr. Guo, MToaas—tie som of Five Psine—for acta come 
Tetlen fs Geography a the cet of Art Eels, 





(a) 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY, 


From May 27H, 1871, 70 May 270m, 18 








[When Loxnos is the pave of pubioxtion, the word Lovo i omittot] 


Tae Donation mark ith alr (2 ar fom the Leary of te late Sir 
re aetna aration ee is Nanay by ero BO. 


Tiles of Books. Donors 
Aa, P, Vaxpen—P, Claverit Antiqua, Logduni Hatavorum. N. D. 
*Asnsonsiex, P. Cy, M, Sars blograd af, Kjobenhayn, 1870. 
‘Avan, Secretary of Legation, Japan —Papers on Silk Oultivation, 

‘The Avraon, 


e, Monthly Reports of Departiments of Washington, 1871, 
The Deranrmunr. 


Asxswoxrn, W, P.—The Euphrates Valley Railway. 18% ‘The Avtwon. 
*Arny, G, B.—Observations of Marx in Right Ascension, 1888. 18600, 

Albany, Report of State Library of, 1871.) «se The Dinzovons 
Axes, J. A-—Mammatia of Massachosetts, Mass. 1871, ‘The Avruon. 
Armerica, Titles to Pablic Lands in, Washington, 1870 «. 4. Bar, Bay 
‘America,—Emigration Papers. 








Agricul 











cosy esse esRallway Papers, 
*Axpensow, P—Guide to Calloden Moor, ete. 1867. 
Axonsw, W, P.—Ruphrates Route to India. 1871 .. s+ ‘The Aurion, 


eoelneses tees aamlatlon of ht Meno by Two Traveller, 1887. 
Arona clogial Srveyo€ Ohio. Colambas 1870, 
Bh Geaagel So Dare. or Gores per BN, Ea, 
*Ayeren,D,-—Coreation of Nat. Hit, Ssescen._ 1863 
‘Arron, G. Unter den Tropn (Dit, Guyana). Jens 1871. Dy Poncwase 
‘Ascarn, W.I-—Vilra dene fr Pats, 1860. Melbourag 187. 
“rhe Arnos. 
‘Arctic Din xwsite Deutch Nordplarfur, 1869-70. in, 1871 
Verrge und Misheagen. wae Det Viner 
«2 Lav Travanx de De, Kane MeClotck, Pai, 1860 
‘*Annorr, N.—On Educational Training. 1859. 
‘Aseaaco, Dow BM, —inora de Haat. Madrid, 187. The Acros 
EL Goto, a nc, Madi 170, 

















Aron, 
“Atlantic and Pacific Railroad and Canal Schemes, Papers on. 
‘*Aucavrratse, H.—Les Zouaoua de la Hante Kabylie. Paris, 1800, 

You. XL. A 


Gi -Accessions to the Library 


Titles of Books. Donors. 


‘Austin Survey of Northern Terstory. No, 197. Melhoarne, 187. 
inghitt as ‘The Scxveyvon-Grvenat, 
Bztac from he* Perth Enquires? Explorations, W- Aust 187. 

wes Gold Prospecting ia the Nord 














W. Coast Sarveys, 1869-4, 
Northen Tertitory of South 








- : From Sydney to Peak Downs, 
Gucci 162. "The Eorvon. 
Bacay, A.D,—Tides on West Coast ofthe United Sater, New York, 1850 
pana, G. P.—Histry of the Imims ad Sey3ide of Ome. 1871. 
oa at ne ‘The Haxuerr Socterr. 
‘fawn, K. 8 v9 Laben nod Schrfen ds Herra Gebeimrathes: St, Petersburg, 
1863, 
: Das nenentdeckte Wrangell-Land, Dorpa, 1868, 
Bats, D—Bays of Refuge. 1857 
amg, F-Orstholoey of Calis, Tap Hrd Collated ty 10, Cooper. 
1870 Presented by the Sears Onatoorer. 
Baum, A. c¢E—Misestanes Tatiana Milan, 1845. 
Huuwry & Ie—The Chines Recorder. Valu 1-8 
HG. Honssxewons, Hae 

















“Baxpraxa, S4 p4—Droits da Portugal de la cite oceid. d’AGrique. Lisbonne, 


ir 
Basser, S. On Large Uniform Maps, ete. 189. 
“Baroy, S—La Topographic, et. Mets, 1859. 
*Banxzar, J. G.—Astronomical Observations, 805-89, Vol. 2. 1870, 
‘Banani, J—Délese des Colonics. Prag, 1861, 
Bamow, Six Jon, Meir of, 1850, 
Manretary, Abbé.—Voyage en Italie. Paris, 1801 ‘8. M. Dnacu, Esq. 
‘asrousss, D.—Viagaio da Napoli te, Naples, 697. 8. M. Dnacs, Rat 
axrnat, W.—Travlstroogh WN. sod 8, Carolina, ee 1 
‘tires, H, W—The Nataralist on the Kiver Amazons. 2 volt, 1863, 
“Bsansinont, §—The Globe Telegraph. 1859. 
Voces, M. A—Witkeln Hardinger. Wien 1671... ‘The Aotion. 
‘tian, W. F. G—Cenn alla Condisiotfiio-econotsche di Roms, et 
‘tice, CE —D’AMtati's Journey to Kat, 1850. 
+ Sources ofthe Nile, 1860, 
Hlngal Ara, The Matiny of the. N,N. 1657. 
sfinors, .—Sir I Newton. Posen, 1866 
‘*Bentiocx, E. F.—La Traité orientale, Paris, 1870, 
‘Benxanp, T.—De Lyon a la Méditerranée, N.P, N.D. .. 3. M. Dnact, Esq. 
Texroterrs, A-Canaves es ci Secoll 19.¢ 4. Tere 1871. Thé Avon. 
N,YGn 

aspmoy, M,¥-—Conple Heda de lS Tp. Geograph de Hue: 
Drsonovanor—Cora Trade nthe NH, Proviates of Hania. St Petre. 

inners er stne cree OF Bathe tes: Goo, Soe 

















ri 





of the Riyal Geographical Society. 
Tien of Doo. Donors 
Bias, J—System of Astronomy (New). 1871 +The Acruon. 
‘Bexreav, H_—Notice sur Basse Cochiachine, Pars, 1870. The Avruon 


Brstox, EH. S, De C—Oxford and Cambridge Local Examination Record. 
‘The Avrnom, 
Buaauw, W. H.—The Barons’ War, ete. 1871 ‘The Avruon. 


Taxon, W.T-—Geology and Zoology of Abyssinia, 1872. 
OE a ene or eG rotacteat ScavE¥ of Txt 


*Biasws, J. H.—Reise im Buropiischen Russland in 1840-41, 2 vols. 
Buon, W, I—Statistios of the Cape Colony, 1871, Cape Town, 








Boutz, P., w J. H, Knoxaves,—Schweizerisehe Polytechnische Zeitschrift. 
"The Acmons through Dr. Zreatxn. 


*Bosavanre, Le Purxcr.—Les Oiseaux des tles Maryuises. Paris. 
Doxwick, J—Dally Life and Origin ofthe Tasmanians, 1870, ‘The Pemtasiens, 
Pere The Wild White Man and the Blacks of Victoria, 

Bontase, W.—Ancient and Present State of the Islands of Selly. 1756. 
“Boccuren px Pexruns—Antiquités eltiques. Pacis, 1864. 

Boorrxsow, M. A-—Sur FOxydation du Trimethyl. 1871, 

‘Bnaxvr, A-—Die Haut der Nondischen Seekuh, 1871. 
Basonan.—Barthquakes of New Englan, 1698-1869. Boston, The Auruon. 
s*Barraxicoa.—The Dominican Republic and the Peninsula of Samava. 1 
Frith Assoviation Report of the 40th Meeting, Liverpool, 1870, 














‘The Conver. 
Bnocenavs, F. A;—Samnlang von Werken in Leipsig, 1870, ‘The Avriton, 


Buoys, R-—On Recent Progress of Botany in Detmark, Edinburg 1870, 
je Avrnon, 


Brows, RC. Ly—British Columbia. 1863. 
Brows, t—Seleet Records of India. No. 78 «++ The Ixpra Orrice. 


Buvce, R. B, 5.—Dera Ghazee Khan District, N. W. Frontier, 1871. 
‘The Ixpia Orrice. 


*Burax, M.—Syatem of Astronomy. 
“Bocrscuays J.S.—On the Fatare Government of India, 1859. 











Q Biographical Sketch of, 1889, 
‘Beasr, G.—Manual of Physical Research for India. Bombay, 1852. 

By Percuase, 
a oiex to Books and Papers on Tntia. Bombay, 1552. 


Hoxmet, B.—Die Reptilfunna ete, in Wiener Neustadt, Wien, 1878, 
“The Avruo. 


*Boncess, 1. —Egyptian Obelisks in Home, N.D. 
‘Bonn, Hrcrouo.—A Trip to South America, 1866 ‘The Avro, 
‘Bonrox, R. F.—Proverbia Commania Syriaca. 1872 ‘The Avenos. 


Boruen, W. F—The Great Lone Land (N. W. of America). 1872, 
‘The Avruos, 





Caleta Meteorological Reports. 

Californian Geological Survey. See Baird, Cooper, Gabb, Meek. 

‘Caspouus, A. on—La Vie ot les Revit de Sir W. Hooker. Pag 1871. 
: aims 





civ Accessions to the Library 


* ites of Boots, Powors. 
(Cansses, J, A—From Boston to the W. Coast of Africa, 1883. By Punemase- 
Canvasno, A-N.nn-—Hetero de Joan de Cato (ar Row) 194 Pay 
we By Ponenase 
I Astronomy. 2 vols, 1866. 
By Peneuase. 








Gascense, W—Menal of Serica and Pret 





‘Cuzssex, Msj-Gen,—Report on Euphrates Valley Railway, 1857. 
Curesren, G. J.—Transtlantic Sketches. 1969 oH W. Bares, Eej. 
Chins, Overiand Communication with, By RG. N.P.orD, ‘The Avruon. 
Chinese Repository. 15 vole, wanting vol. 6 By Penenase. 
*Cuowns, G.—A Voice from the " Goodwin.” 18% 
Chronometers, Rates of. 18% ‘The Lonns or tux Avwmaury. 
‘Cnemsans.—Comn Trade of Northera Create of Rela. St. Peterburg, 1871- 
‘oss, Groonarn. S0¢- 

(Cuuncu,G.E.—The Rapids of the Madeira River. From Sarveys of J. aul 

'F. Keller. 1870 ‘sir Romeatcn MUnciisox. 
Caos, Comm. A-—Cenni asl moto cdo del Mare. Roma, 1856 
*Ouovsan, P, Introduetio in Universam Geographiam. 1711, 
‘Corr, T-—Ordoance Survey of Londonderry. 1835, 
*Covacuacs, E. P.—Topography ofthe Harbours of Athens. 1882, 
*Cournce, J.—Notes, chiefly Botanical Himalayas). 1852, 
“Conference, Maritime, Bruxelles, 1833, 
Cox, W. 8—Military Elveation in Austria, 1872 ‘The Wax Orner. 
*Coorxy, W. D.—Dr. Livingstone's Reise, 1853, 1854, Berlin, 1858. 

. » Rodtignes Gargs's Reise in Tonerafika. Berlin, 1858. 

(Coors, J. G.—Oraithology of Califia. Cambridge, US. 


Through 8. D. Watrrxr, State Geologist. 
(Coores, T. T—Travels of a Pioneer of Commerce (China), 1871. 
‘By Ponewsse. 

‘"Connen, Grov.—Venerie« le sue Lagune. 3.vols, Venice, 1847. 
Cotton, Reports on. Central Provinces of India, 1871 .. C. B, Pariuxmone. 
Corannontas, A.—Esposicion Nacional, Valparaiso, 186 

Usavanstpap pe Cute, 
Caan, C—Naturwunder in Nordamerika. St, Petersbarg, 1840, 
(Caout, J.—On Ocean Currents, 1870.. +The Acrmon. 
‘Cuba in Revolution. 1871 see The Apron. 
Coutex, E.—Isthmus of Darien Ship Canal. 1852, 
Daxa,J.D—Notes on Upper California. 1849. ., 4. ‘By Poncuase. 
*Davuexr, C.—Geology of N. America. Oxford, 1990, 


*Dacunie, M. B.—Expésienes eymthétiques relatives aux Mélorites. Pati 


*D-Avezac, M.Copt. on Gossarvitie—Nouveles Terres des Indes, Paris, 18 


veo_Alleton bla Suid Grane 
‘Paris, SOs = 


Dar, Wy ani BJ. Hnarsorx—Geogy war's Tan, 
Mott ian a te Bia 


Dara, J—Deep-Sea Soundings, North Atlantic Ocean, 1888. 












































of the Royal Geographical Society. ov 


Titles of Books. Donort. 
‘vox.—Geoguostitcher Fuhrer in das Siebengebinge am Ihein. 


.Valkanreibe der Vorder-Fifel, Bonn, 1861, 
Duenes, C, vox pen—Reisen in Ostafika, 4-vols. By Poncuase. 


Dn Couney.—De Renues h Brest eth Saint-Malo, 1872. Paris, 
Dine oes Caners et PLass. 


“Dx Dour, B—Vents ete, sur Ja Station du Poy. Paris, 1857. 
Drtxsse.—Les Oxcillations des Cites de France. Paris, 1872, The Acton. 
Dense, J. M., and Wx. Hoomes.—Our Ocean Highways. 1871. The Entrons. 
*Dexatas, J, Speeches of, in 1859. ‘i 




















*Deviuux, ©. Sr. C—Phénomines éruptits de Italie méridionale, 1861. 
Doct, A.—Project for Opening a North-West Passage through Brit, Tervitory. 





1888, 

Dorm, H W.—Die Verbretang er Wirmein der niche Hemisphive Bei 
[Sea fle by Puncuasn 

seveanenney Dit Verbrtiving der Warne “haf der Oberfiche der Exile, 
Heriiy, tesa. so By Ponciase, 


*De How-Raxnoro.—Gedichtnsrede af Pal Erman. Betin, 1853, 
sDockworrs, H.—Commersial Route to China. 1861. 

*Eourxp, E.—Formation of Ie in the Sea. Stockholm, 1867. 

Egypt, Project for Completing the Transit through. N.N, (18542) 
Eaxont, H.—Diamonds and Precious Stones, 1865 ‘The Avruon. 
“inant, A—Om. de, Labttogter ofver Vatenbosese och vindaraes 

fGrandtingar. Copenhagen, 

‘*Euuzzo, F, M.—Le Seoperte erin enon 1885, 

*Ewxax, A.—Eine Englische Espedition zum Sibirischen Eismeer. 1852. 

once evs sr os Reise um die Ende, 1838-1630, Berlin, 1840. 


Korie, J.—Punische Steine. St, Petersburg, 1871. 
‘The Iavxn, Acap, Russa. 


Erwatn, A. C.—Reference Book of Molern Geography. 1870. By Poncuass. 
*Exne, V—Journal of Imprisonment in Adfghanistan. 
‘*Parcoxmn, T—The Oregon Question, London, 1848. 


*Pavar, A-—Explcain de la Carte eloiqne de Savio, et Genive 


‘*Fearuxxsroxavout, G.W.—On the Treaty of Washington, 1842, 1813. 
Frscvssox, J—Rude-Stone Monuments, ete. 1872. ‘The Avision. 
Pexpuay, A. G.—Remarks on Livingstone's Last Journey. 1867. The Avruon. 
*Frranor, R—On the Application of Sciam to Ships of War. N. D. 

*Fuigaso,J.—Hashours of efage onthe East Cont of Setlnd. Aberdeen, 

















-FLooxnr, F.—Bapport h I'Académie nationale agricole, ete. Paris, 18972. 
“ihe Atrwon. 


Florida, its Climate, Soi, ete, New York, 1870 <= JH Lastrax. 
Fiowsa, W. Guide to Baden-Baden. 1865 +» «+ S. M. Daacn, Eoqe 





evi Accessions to the Library 


‘Titles of Books. Donor. 

Fowraat, H. pe R A-—Sor les Travanx poor Amelioration du Mtl: Pate 
eS v The Auton. 

sPonrots F-—Tableas da Cascate, Paris 1810 

Foumes, D.—On the Aymara Indians of Bolisia, 1870 ‘The Avruon, 


vst wes-Prge Boy ou Vaveoover Inland. 1861... The Arion. 
Fisnck_étorins inthe French Army. Translation by Wve War Ofce. 
ena sorocnarmcay Dsvn. ov Wan OF 
‘pnssca, P. eta Formation ¢ e i Répartition des Relies teresres. 
Passes, W. v—Nonlleateche Seowart fr das Jahr 1871. Hatborg. 
4s ‘The Arnon. 
Paroxxax Router do VAnstrali. Paris Diez es Canoes ete 
"V-—Lisgen-Difere since dea Sterawarten Stockholm und elsing- 
Lowes iar, Aeam o* Beast 
Gave, W. M.—Triate and Cretaceous Fon ofthe State of Califoria. 1864 
“The Srarn Gmovoorsr. 
Cretaceous av Tertiary Foss ofthe Sue of California. 
“The Starx Gomorr 
Travels a the Interior of ra, 1696-81, 1846, 
ity Poncuase. 
Scianny, J-.— Survey ofthe Ithmor of Tehuantepec, 1842-43, 1844, 
Gans, B—Notes te WoyogeEsoation(Ta-Chon. Pai, 180, 











Ginorven, 


Gronpaso, F.—Salle Condizi 





edi Koma, etc. Firenze, 1871, 





- Neus, 
Ganano, J.—La Photographie appliquée aux studes géographiques, Paris, 1871. 

“The Atrwon, 
Gurpes, H.—Gebiet der Storungstheorie. 1871... ‘The Ine, Acan, Rvssta: 


Goscus, R.—Wisteuschafticher Jabresbericht, 1862-67, Laiprigy 1871. 
‘The Arua. 








“Gusconr, C. H.—Address to Society of Engineers, 1867-68, 


*Grawincx, C. vox—Ueber Kischebuogen ain Worjarn-See in Livan 
‘Dorpat, 1869, sal rane 


Garesnacst, C. 1.—Geology of Natal (S. Aftica). 1871 ., The Acnon. 
Green, W.—Ein neuer seeundirer Tarsalknochen, 1871. 

3 s++s-Erates Intermetatarnalgclenk det Mentchen, 181. 

*Guner, E.—Farly English Settlements in 8. Britain. 1849, 

Govor, A—Csrl Miter. Princeton, 1860 ., The Imp, Acap, oF Resta. 
Harvsix, W.—Kart over Finmarkensamt, Kristiania, 1970, ‘The Ammon. 
‘Hacer, J. D.—Mining Industry. See King, 0. 


*Harorsaen, W.—Ansprache gehalten in der ersten Jahresversamunlung te. 
~ Vieana, 1857. 


++ Geologische Anfeahmen in Ossterreich vou 1851-59. 
| Hakluyt Society Publications. See Badger, Major, al Markham. 
‘Harz, T. M.—Topographical Index to Fellows of the Geological Society, 1871— 


‘The Acruon. 
‘Fiat, M.—Suggested Works on the Thames. 1852: 
sHastizr0x, W.J.—Geography. N.D. 




















of the Royal Geographical Society. ovii 
Tite of Books. Dosa, 
Haws, J—Dig Winde der adnlichen Hemisphire, ete, St. Petersburg, 1871, 
“The nr. Acab. oF Bessa 
Maxouaromn, §—Tasmanian Pablie Library Catalogue. Hobsrt Town, 1870. 
“The Lrpeaniax. 
Hancoomr, A.F. P.—Himalayan Disticts of Koale, et. 1871, The Acruos. 
‘Hlane, De-—Tormadoes are caused by Heat, ete. 1552. 
Hanmotor, B_J—Gedlogiel Stractare, ete, of Prince Bavard's Island, 
Manabi Pee Goveraor Houisos. 
Hanats, J—Collecton of Voyages, vols 5. J.J. Manmatax, Haq. 
Hanus, W, C—Tatredaction to 2nd Biition of Highlands of Eshop 















sttarmor, G.—Eleetrotypiog Operations. Waskingtov, 
Havawros, B—Eailway Amalgamation. 
“Havowrox, S—Solar and Lunar Tides on the Goasts of Ireland. Dab 


Habmar, T. R v—Die Bedengestaltang in Mexiko. Wieo, 1864, 
"The Avruon. 


sHawarss, J, Passages in the Life of. By J. P, Collier and W. H. Smyth. 1850. 
Hawxsrxr, T-—Address to the Inst. of Civil Engineers, 1872. ‘The Acruon. 
Haxwaxp, G,—Rostes between Yarkand, ete, and Brit Territory. 1869. 
A rs, Es. 
“Hucron, J.—The Indians seen on Captain Palliser’s Expedition. 1862-64, 
"Trans. and Proc, of New Zealand Institute. Vol. 3, 
‘3. Htecron, Esq. 
Reports of Geological Explorations, 1870-71. New Zealand. 
‘3. cron, Esq. 
: Physical Features of Brit. North America, Bin. 1861. 
‘iia, X. H. ve —Les Steppes de la Mer caspicone, ete. 9 vols. Paris, 1849. 
Huxzwanp, F. vox—Holliadische Niederiassungen in Ostindien., ‘The Hague, 

















181 5 5 e The AUTHOR. 
‘Hetateases, Gr. ¥-—Reise nach dem Ural, ete, 1893-25. St, Petersburg, 1843. 

. Die Salzseen Bessarabiens, 1854 
os ‘Sir Roderick I, Murchison 1871, St. pera 
The AvrHOR. 


‘*Hxs5, J. Guanenc ni.—Ultimi Progresi della Geografia. Torino, 1846, 
“Cent sll’ Agricoltara ete. dell” Africa Prancese. 





‘Himacuns, 3. P-W—Reni of Astron, Ob tthe Cape of Good ope, 1642 


Hrrencocx, E—Address to Assoc. of American Geologists, New Haven, 1841; 
"The Associ T10%- 
Hocusrerrss, F.vox.—Neoseeland. Stuttgart, 1869. ‘The Avrmon, 
Hoaax, J.§—Le Canada; on Desai Montreal, 1855 ‘The Avrwon. 
*Hloce, J-—Geography, ec, of Mout Sissi. Edinburgh, 1850. 
‘Hfouxaxn, H.—Travels fn the Tooian Ile, ete, during 1812 and 181%. 1815, 
HYondius and Mercator’s Atlas. 1615 By Poscuast. 
‘*Hfooxes, Dr—Introdaction to Flora of New Zealand. 1883. 
“Horn, Cape Meteorology of. Official Document, No. 1.1871. 
Mirreonoto 








scat, Deer, 





eviii Accessions to the Library 
Titles off Books. Demers. 


ise Round the World by. 1871. 
Honxnr, Admiral, Summary of Cruise cae ds a 


stows, 1—On North American Caos, 1851. 
Teorey W. Se Deeper. 
‘Moxscur, Abele cst. 2 ok Pai 166, 
sts D Meier Cay of Bape 1863 
‘Hers, 7: Seeany Formation des ype 
Homma WW One 2 By Peau 
‘Brremne:G-—Ont tn Princ ofheologal Phones, Gla 
ra 

Herfon 7: WBid of New Zend, 1817 2 The Acrmon 
‘Mensa J, HOw te Prost Codon of Orpnic Nate, 1682 
“lar, Ceti —Trrels god the Hime. 18 

or meen He : sn. 
Show, He YorConiewinn Heater Aromete, , Penbarg, 82 
Fre tore om rik ee). Peg eS 


‘Saoees, H.—Meteorological Observations at Stations of Royal Engineers in 
TS5o-4. 1855. 


asses, J-—Satisties ofthe Odea Corn Trade, 1871. Sc Petersburg. 

‘The Tar. Acar. or Scmmess, Russa. 
Turrurrs, J. G—Exploring the Coasts of Shetland. 1862. ‘The Avraon. 
‘Jamnown, W.B—A “Brazebeaker with the Swedes in 1852. 








SM. Dascu, aq. 
Tous, A Guide de Parie&Gestve vs oy SM, Danse, Eas 
“Jocwnes, Lieut-Gea—Memorandam on India. 1858, 
Joussros, K—Lake Region of Central Afica. 1870... ‘The Avruon. 
cea Florida Gulf Stream. 1862. 
Kazan, J. and P—Sorveys of Madeira River (S. America). 1870. 
Acruons. 

‘*Kruter, M. F.—Projet d'un Canal maritime’ Taide des Atrato et Tramdo, 
Kusaauezs, C. P- ot A. Le Gnas—tostroctios (Cites occidentes 

TAGs 187. 3 ‘De La MARIN 








Pemcasres, Cs A-Star: Ucneeibsides ee, 
Kino, C—Mining Industry. U.S. Geological Explor. of 4oth parallel, 
Atlas to the same w The Avrmon. 


Kune, J—Movurogal Table, Dang Cimae of East Tropical Africa. 


Knmiviy, T—Om Skuringmarker Glacialform. Kristiania, 1571. 
‘The Roran Usivmnrr, Nowwar. 
Kor, T. W.—Overland through Asia. New York, 1871 .. By Poncuasr. 
Korsrurs, C. H.—Hist. naturelle de le &ibe. Vienne, 1780. 
‘SM. Daacu, Esq. 
- *Komt, J. G.—Maps of America mentioned in Hakloyt. Washington, 1857. 
Koxscuanow, N, ¥-—Weisbleierakrystalle. St. Peterburg, 1871. 
“The Lar, Acad. oF Russia, 
Konan, W.—Zeitschrift der Geselluchaf fer Erdkude 2 Berlin, 1872. 
‘The Epsrom, 





of the Royal Geographical Society. cis 


Tiles of Bots Donors. 


Konosr, 5, vox.—Pester Volkssihlung vom Jahre 1870. Pest. 1871- 
‘The Acros, 


‘Konrazzt, J—Lingendifrent. St. Petersburg, 1571. 
‘The Lae. Aciv, or Hessts. 


*Komeny, T.—Vegeation wn der Cast anf dem Ithmas vou Sues, Wien 
*Kowatevans, A—Stadien an Warmers, te. 1870. 
"The Inv. Acap. oF Russia. 


‘Ronan, M.—Rsin tx das Peachor-Land im Jsre 1642, St Petesbure 
i 


Kuosaven, JH. See Bolley. 





i jiretions 480, 
Henkin Sling Diretions for Cust of Ireland, tami by. 481 
“Lagos, The Destruction of. 1852. 
‘“Lascasancy, E-—Basin dela Mer d’Aral. Paris 1658. 
Lavowrox, J. K,—Barometric Differences and Fluctuations, 1871. 





he Avraos, 
“Lavrene, Descarnac pe —Le Desert «tle Soudan. Paris 1853. 

Sarl Magle. Paris, 1855. 

Ser le Kordofan (Nobis). 1851. 

E cove vs vse Canal de la Mer rouge. Paris, 1855. 
Lavano, J, P. M.—Catalogo das pabligots da Acad. Real, Lisboa. Lishos, 1865. 





Le, H.—War in the Southers Sates. Mesoirs. 1869, H. W, Harts, Eq. 
‘Lex, J. (Hartwell), Portraitef .. + - S MyDuacnt, Esq. 
Lun Gnas Phares des Cites de France. 1869. 

“Phares det Hes britaznigecs 1870. 
“Phares da Grand Océan. 1869. 
“Phares de 'Amérique asglaie. 1869. 
“Phares des BiteUrin 1870. 
“Phares de Sed et Est d'ASiqoe. 1882. 
“Tstrections nantnner, Cites ocidests TAMqe. 1871. 

tas ass 185) cet wns Canes ote, Panis 


asersers, M—Antgeatisches Bicherager in Bean. 1871, The Pestisuss, 

Ln, D—"Hlonipa” (a Kafr cation). 1871. J. Saxommson, Eq. 

axons legal Sytem ant Pra Water Fs of Ale 
(Gee Playfair.) 187. eye Col. 


Lavitox, H. A. (The Old Shekarry).—Camp Life, ete. 1871. ‘The Avrnon. 
*Locex, J.—Weather Mape, etc. Dublin, 1860. 

*Loxexax, W.—Explorations of Iceland. 1861. 

“Lows, E. J-—Earthquake of 1863. 


Tray th S—Topograpby ofthe Para Ot Region. Philadephia, 1812. 
4 ted Pru Soe, 


“*Leexeu, W. F.—Expedition to the Dead Sea. Paltimore, 1852. 
















Accessions to the Library 


Ties of Bos, Devers. 
Mason, K H.—Select Letters of C. Columban, Elite bp. 1871. : 
‘sMtaure-Baox.—L Exploration fite dass Afrique centrale, 1855, 1856, E.Vorel, 
Strin cJc HL Speke 
Décsaverte I pos importante en Géograpie, 1864-1868, 

[a Destinde de Sie J. Franklin. Pari, 1860. 
“Sa les Progr des Sciences etographiqnes, 1960, 1861. 

esc—AMoiph von Wrede's Reise in Haihramant et 
a ee 2 By Penenase. 
‘Mlaxnr, C—Delta ofthe Denste. 1862. 
Max, W. W-—A New System of Measeres ete, New York, 1673, 











Mancstast, C. K—Memoir on the Indian Surveys. 1671 .. The Avrmon. 
[Letter oa the Marine Sarvessof India. 1871. The Auraom 


Gagne ofthe Yo, ty the Ya, Gace do 
ete. ss ‘The Haxworr Socterr. 


Otlanta. Tradl to he Qs gee ist. 







0 te Nt Re Sr he rh Par apa 
On the Origin, et, ofthe Grecaland Faquimanx. 
Maxrrs, Mosrcommr —Hintry of Brith Colonies. By Poneuass- 
‘Mantis, P Instructions nautiques, trait par. 1870. 

Dir ous Carre ete, Panis. 
Marexn, S—Accoont of Tramcoreand its People. 871. By Puncuant. 
MaxoxowiesC.1—Rholobenirer Asin octal 1870 

‘Sr: Permasocns Aca, or Scisxcx. 
MCom, I-"Topopraphy of Assam. Calcati, 1857. By Poncuast 
sMeCruvocu, J. R—Musia snd Terkey 1854. 
‘*sIDosain, D. G. E—Lectare on British Columbia. 1865, 
Muave, H.—New Zeal snd South Sea Islands... ‘By Puncuaste 
‘Mes, ¥. B—Carbosiferous and Jaramie Fon, 








‘The Stare Growarst. 
Msncaton. See Hondias. 


‘M-Fancaxx.—Antidote against Te of Modera: ST. 

‘against Tendency Geology. 1875. on. 
“*Mraott.—Memoria deticats al SiR. Marchison. Constantinople, 1863. 
‘*Minuesvonr, A. Tu. vos —tese fn dem Someries Norden Sirens 184, 





DMitinry Staton —Mape showing te a England ale 
a ‘Right Hon. Ep. Canpweur 
Drums, .C.—Monaaeninigtes de VArcipel inten, ot La Hague 1871, 
Muasoxsx, F—Progris de YHeéaisme, Braila, 1871 ‘The Acmuon. 
tnutos, Viseount—History of Son Joan Water Boundary. 189, 
bref ‘By Ponemast. 
‘Mow, H.—Storm Atlas. Christiania, 871. ‘The Merson. Ine. or Nonwat. 





of the Royal Geographical Society. ei 


Ties of Boots Deore. 
Moxns, M.—De Paris Strasbourg (Guide)... «+ 8.M. Daca Ean. 
Moxrggmat 7, G.—Extract fm Report of Grat Trgoaametial Sarvey 

Pn panten tn cm "The nora Ornice 


satowmenuia T, Opee dll. Kapa 160. 3 vl 
‘atonton, AcrGeologie der nordistlichen Alpen. Wien, 1847, 
‘foro, G.—Communication through Tehuantepec. 1845. 
‘Monnss, P—An Historical Revie of Explaratios in Anstralis, 1837 
Te Geechee es 0 Tako 
‘ ‘Pigtology applied to Industral Purposes. 1670. 
Mimmeao, Wais-Poltial Geography (in Chinese), Shanghac, 1859. 

“On Zoology, ee. Shanghai, 1854» The Acrucn 
‘Mota, A~-Dispers of Nonsmigratory Insets by Atmospheric Agencies. 1871 
‘*Moruan, G. F.—Conquest of Siberia. 1842, Ne 
atexatann, W.—Sitten und Recht dee Boges. Winterthur, 189. 
ssfenemsox, H.—Reviow of A. Favre's Geology of Mont Blane. 1568. 











‘Monsay’s Handbook for Turkey in Asia, ete. 1871» By Poncuase. 
Mosrens, G.C—At Home with the Patsgonisns. 1871, 4. J, Moxuar, Esq. 
Navy, Report on the Health of, 1869... «+=» ‘The Amstmaury. 
‘Neon, Comm. C.—Exeursione alle Coste belgiche ete. Firenze. | 1870, 

‘The Avrwon. 


Nem, A—Meworology ofthe Punjab for 1870, Lahore, 1871, ‘The Arion. 
Nevro, Li—Musco imperial do Bio de Janeiro. Rio, 1870, The Arron. 
*Nevnaren, M.—Die Ceplalopodes-Fanna der Oolthe ete. Wiety 1871. 
*Newneany, J.S—Goology, et, of California. Washington, 184 
Srenoiay, C-—The Mil, Morey Pogren of the peat Century. 
Nnuxaxy, G. K-—Bloemlering uit Malesche Geschriftes. Amsterdam, 1871. 

'K. Avan, van AMSTERDAM. 
‘rNiuanox, §—Skandinaviika Norden ete. Land, 1698-43. 


Nonpensouy A BReogir fren Expeiion f Gviland a 167. 
‘Stockholm, 1871. «+ aes ” ‘The Avrson. 


—Nortk Meteorologisk Aasbog, 1860-70, 9 vols. 
+ Folkrsngdens Bevwgelse. 1870. 
+++ Kougsvinger Lillestrom Jermbane, 
. Flakerier. 
Pag Stati «+ ‘The Rorar. Ustvnsirr of Nonwav. 
*Novans, Reise der Oesterreichischen Fregatte, 1887 to 1859. Wien, 1850. 




















‘Ouvax, § P—The Dolmen Mounds of Brittany. 1872.» ‘Tho Avtwon. 
*0'Rruxy, E—The Tenasserim Provinces. 1862, 

Ontox, J—The Andes and the Amazons, 1870. «+ H.W. Batis, Eeq- 
Oxnonx, Suxmann—Exploration of N. Polar Region, 1871. ‘The Avruon. 


sone Dioonry of NW, Panag by HLMLS. Teter, 8605- 








Queda; a Gesse fn Japanese Water, 1863. 
gay! ‘The Avrnon. 











Accessions to the Library 


Tiles of Books, Donors. 
‘*Parzas, P, S—Voyages en Rosse, Paris, 1793, 
=Paxcaazt, D. G. M—Antichita Siiliana. 2 vos. folio, Naples, 1751+ 
Paraguay, Republic of. Edinburgh, 1871. «= «+ B. Cuscnors, Ese 
Panars, W.—Eaphrates Volley Railway. 1872. W. P. Aspxzw, Bet. 
*Pacrsiay, H—Oberlaaf des Nil, ete. 1864. 
Pasxaverest.—Campagues du Maréchal P. en 1825-29, 
‘Parmn, J—Die avcite Deutsche Nordpolar-Expedition, 1869. 

NA, Prrtensaxxy Et. 
Peabody, —Reports of P. Academy of Scienee. Salem, 1871. ‘The Acapsaty. 
‘*Pxnoats0, C—Nuova Sede del Cireolo geogratico, Torino, 1868, 
“*Pexnoy’s Voyage au Ouaiiyl, par Jomard. 1851, 
‘Prreatans, A—O, Parey’s Reise nach den Wrangell-Lande,ete, Gotha, 1871+ 

















‘The Arnon. 
sen Ortler Alpen swt The AUTHOR. 

Puavsasn, BL, Seo Letonrnenx. 
Fraasomion, &, G.—Infvene of Blue Coloar on Animal aod Vepvtabie Lie 
Philadelphia, 1871. é the Aurion 





Prowsn, W. B- 





ihustrated Guide to Baden-Baden. Baden-Baden, 1865. 

SM. Daacu, Eo 
Poxo, Marco, The Book of, Waited by Col. H. Yule, cm, 2 vols. 1871. 

By Puiewas. 
Poon, B. Congressional Directory. Washingtoa, 1871, ‘The Acriton. 
“*Pnarnovaxt.—Expedition de Bessarabie, 1852, Poulkova, 1853, 
Purrcuanp, J, T.—On Social Progress in India 
Provenes, Voyage en, ete, Paris, 1798 
SQcersxer, J. A—Mamaalia of Massachusetts. 1871. 
Rata, G.—Mineralogisch-petrograpbische Bemerkungen. oun, 1861. 
*Ravexerarx, E. G—Geographical Discovery in Eastern Afcica. 18 
‘Tiawutss0x, Sir H_—Speech on India, 1888. 
Reape, W.—The Martyrdom of Min, 1872 4... as = The Avram. 
‘Rerum, W.C.—The Cyclones of the Western Pacific. New York 1856. 
w, ronki.—Alturas prin a ica 
Ten, Wd A. Sronnt.—Alturas principals tomas en la epoca dl 
Recess, J.P. E-—Vindicie Siniew Nove, Patis, 872 .. The AUTHOR. 
‘Rusty, G. B.—Lmprovement of River Danube, 1886. 
“*Ricuannsox, J—Artile on the Polar Regions. 
1 ss sso «sDeeline of Aretie Discovery. 1849. 

Ttex, H.—Om Fakimsrnes Hetkomst, Kjobesharn, 1871.. ‘The AvrHon. 
Ronexrs0%, Coosal—On Silk Caltivation iu Japan .- 
“*Rontssox, H. 





‘The AcTuon. 
|. Dnacit, Ee. 














The Tora Orstex. 
—the Effeetual Improvement of the River Thames. 1865. 
Toutrs, G.—Von Tripolis ach Alexandrien, Bremen, 1871, ‘The Aeron, 
*Rotxx, F—Nenmarkt io Ober-Steirmark, Vienna, 1856. 

‘Kosenea, A-—Poolemacas und die Handehtrasen in Centrl-Afrika, Gotha, 





‘Ross, G—Mineralogische ete. Reise vact Kacpischen Meer, ete. 
sz, G-—Minelogache ee, Wise nach dem Ural, Keach Meer, et 





of the Royal Geographical Society. 





Titles of Books. overs, 
Rossr, Lox DE—Actes ete. dela Soc. d'Hthnologie. Paris 1874, 

‘The Avruon. 
oss, A—Astor’s Expedition to Oregon, 1849. + By Poncuase. 


‘*Rowntt, @. A—On the Change of Temperatare in Europe, es. 1858, 
sReseont, A. B, C.—Dei Todi Valeaniel del Campagna Romana trovata, 1864. 





Roma, 1865, 
Rosera, H. C—Meteorological Observations ia New South Wales to 1842. 
Sydney, 1971 ‘The Avruoe, 


Rusia Ua Mot sur Youvrage de M. de Custine intitulé ‘La Russie” en 1839. 
Paris, 1843. 

utr, Gen —Meteorological Observations by Sea and Land. 

*Santxn, Majot En.—Magnetic, lost, and Isodynamic Lines in the British 





Talis, 1839. 

‘Salaburg, Wegwelser. Salzburg, 1590 se 8M, Daacty, Ben. 

‘Sawiarang, Zoology of Voyage of H.MS. 1850. By Poncnas, 

Saxpe, B.F—U.S Naval Observatory Astron, and Meteorolog, Obs. for 1888, 
Washingtoo, Tl es ie AUS Navat, DEPT, 





Sn Marta, Eoploradores del Tero de. Hogoty 1871. 
Tue Cossusntosuas or Tus Exansrios, 1871. 


*Suvascne—Voynges dans les Alpes, efe. vols. Genbve, 1786. 
Scuacn, F.—Magaetisehe Beotachtungen. ‘Triest, 1858. 
‘Seurerxtan, A—P. ¥. Uslar's Hurkanisehe Studien, 1871 
iv, Acan. oF Russts. 








*Scutacusrwer.—Iniia and Tigh Asia, 4 vols. 
Scuwansarr, J.G—Die Hereoles-Kider, Wien, 1831. $. M. Dascm, Esq. 
‘Srccis, A,—Eseursione sclentifie fatta a Noreia. Roma, 1860, ‘The Avruon. 
Seuwrs, A.—Geologieal Survey of Canada, 1866-1869, Montreal, 
“The Avraox. 
Sexx, & A—Le Névé de Justedal ot ses Glaciern, Christiana, 1870. 
“The R, Uxiviastry oF Nonwas 
‘Suaw, N-—The Primitive Inhabitants of Seandinavia. 1843. 
‘Snaw, R. D.—Visits to High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashgar. 1871- 
‘The Arnon. 
‘Suowans, C. L_—Letters from Southern and Central Tndia. 1869. 
‘Smuyam axp Sow’s Circalar Colosial News «= »» +» The Paopnrrrons. 
Staves, E. B—Trade through Bortoah to China. Glasgow, 187°, 
‘the Avruon. 
‘Surru, E. P-—Chinese and English Names of Places, ete, in Chita. Shanghai, 
1810 see Hi, J! Hotutewoxrn, Esq. 
“*Surmu, J—On the Quadrature and Rectifieation of the Circle. 1867. 
Sur, C. P_—Projection of Maps of the World, ete. Edinburgh, 1670, 























‘Somntan, K.—Das Octathaler Eisgebiet. Vienna, 1856. 
*Soxsist, ©. S.—Travel in Greece, ete, 1801. 
South Sea Islanders. Parliamentary Heports, 1 
‘*Sphere, On the Guomonic Projection of 1861. 

‘*Srarncts, A—Die Post- und Reiserouten des Orieats. Laipsigy 1864 





1s 4 Lond A, Rosen. 


exiy Accessions to the Library 


Mites of Books, Donor. 
*Seavor, R—On the River Purus. 1804. 

‘sSyormn, E, G—Honduras ot San Salvador. Paris, 1655. 

«Aboriginal Mostments of the Mississippi Valley. New York, 








Honduras Interoceanie Hallway, ete. 1887. 
‘Remazks on Testermaun's Ante-istoric Times. 1841, ~ 
Geography and Archeology of Pera. 1810, 
ssraas ‘Currents ia the Adanti Ovens. 1852, 
os On the Meteorclogy of Scodand, 1858. Edinburgh, 1858. 

Fall of Rain in Scotland for 1857. ainbargh, 1638, 
Seavsrox, Sie G.'T-—Portrit = S.M-Daacat, Eaq. 


*Srexxernur, J. J, S—Menneskesiegtens tidligste optraden i Europa. 
‘Kjobenhavs, 1805. 


Sretxa, J.—Reice durch die Oesterreichioche Schweiz, Linz, 1829, 
‘Srurmaxt, L.—Boreas und die Boreaden, 1871, Sr, Permasnon Inv, AcAD, 
‘Sruvis, .—The New Route by the nthmusof Tehuantepec, 1871. The Avrwox, 
"Semis, R—Alpensosicht. Bern, 1868. 

*Smnaros, N.—The SW. Shore of the Dead Sea. 1804. 


*Srmvve, PG. W.—L/Observatcire de Poulkors. 2 vols, St, Petersburg 
1845. 


Sromex, A. See Reiss, 
“Broom, B—Die matdrliche Lage von Berm. Map. Bern, 1850, 


‘Sroxz, J. J.—Nord- und OstteeKasal durch Holstein, Berlin, 1864, 
"The Arnon, 























Seats, W. H_—On a portion of Dahon (East Indie), 1836, 

+++ On the proposed India Bil, 18E8, 
*Srxcx, M. H—Great Britain ove Empire, 1852, 
‘Tables pour I"Bvaluation des Distances en Mer, Paris. No. 477. 

Diror pes Castes er Prax Pane. 
“*Tassy, G. ne—Les Anteurs hindoustanis et leurs Ouvrages. Paris, 1868, 
‘“Teumaromer, P. rx.—Noavelle Phase de ls Question Orient, Paris, 1860. 
«Voyage dans TAlta orienta, te. Paris, 1848. 

-Asio mineure, 6-yols, and Atlas, 
Lettres sur la Turquie. Paris, 1809. 
‘Le Royaume Italie, ete. Paris, 1862. 










*Tnowas, E-—Early Armenian Coins, 
‘Tmomaserx—Pilote de la Manche. No, 481. Paris, 1870. 
‘prs Canes ete, Paris, 


‘Tuosex, J.—Themochemiske Undersigeser, Copenhsgen, 1571, 





‘Tora, J. A—Linites entre Chilei Bolivia, Santiago, 1803. 
“Eh Masavrao nx Exrapo, 


of the Royal Geographical Society. oxy 


Tiles of Books, Doneee. 
*Towxtox, Travels in Hungary, ete, 1797. 


‘Tracer, Capt.—Notes on Antechamber of Great Pyramil. Edinburgh, 1871. 
‘The Arron, 


Trinidad, Kducation in, 1870. «+ The Corosta1. Ornice, 
*Trorox, F.—Monuments de V'Antiquité dans "Europe, Lausanne, 1868. 


Tocenrs, F. P-—Deterinaton of Height Yy means ofthe Thermo-barometr. 
17 mp ft the ADTHOR. 


*Veren, J.—On Havens of Safety. 1844, 
*Victoria, Die Colonie, in Australien. Melbourne, 1861. 











~ggiz Bais ives intouction du Catalogue de Exposition, Mebvourae, 
sei. 





Catalogue of the Vietoria Exhibition, 1861. 
‘Viowouss, C—Shadow Path, Eclipse of the San over Spa 





*Vigurswnt, A—Les Peuples slaves, Lyon, 1865. 
‘Waxsrmmy, T.—Footprints in Eastern Afviea. 1866 







*Wannex, E. ox. —Rallways in Euphrates Valley. 1887 
‘Wem, F.C.—Up the Tigris to Bagdad. 1870... 


Wrmersa, W, H. B.—Periolic System of Atmospheric Action, 
7 = ‘S. M. Daacu, Esq. 





*Wanse. F-—Reise darch Sennaar, ete. erlin, 1870. 

‘West Inies—Correspondence respecting the Federation of the Leeward Islands. 
stl, Parliamentary Paper = te Lond Anrien Rossini. 

‘Whale Fishery, Southern, Reports of, 1851. 

Warrrr, J. —Water Supply of Jerusnlem. 1864 .. 4. ‘The Acruon, 


Warpeoans, F. J.—Ueber die Nationalitt et. in Kurland. 1870, 
“The tar, Acad. oF Resta, 
170, St, Petersbarg 1871. 
"rhe Onnehzon 
Winszane J—Comets ne 611 to 4.0. 1040 om the Chine analy, tans 
a a the Acro. 
sWuusor, ALP. E—Traseports inthe Crim, 1886. 1867, 
Winsor, ©. W-—Trandain of Ansran Ole “On the Expats Valley 
Railway! “W872 owe The Wax Orricr. 


Miaionary Veyags tothe Soathern Pacite Oo, 106-98. Ate 


Won, —Vierto Jahreschrift der natarw, Geasllch. i Zarich, “teh, 187. 
‘The Socner®. 





Wat, H.—LObsery. physique central de Rass 

















*Woone, J. E—North Australia Physical Geography. Adelaide, 1864. 
*Wouus, H.—The Earth and its Mechanism. 1852. Gottingen, 1871. 
*Waorrascer, Lord.—On Maury’s Plan for Improving Navigation. 1839. 
Wosrexrain, E.—Die Strasse voo Bagra'nach Mekka «By Puncasr. 
‘Wrtp, J-—Oa the Distribaton of Gold throughout the World, 


‘Weare, A-—Notes on Chinese Litentare, Shanghan 18, fy 








exvi Accessions to the Library 


Tiles of Becks. Donor, 

Wests: R. H.—On the E. and N. Extentions of the Galf Stream. Ws 

Reta ieh eles == 9+ The U-S. Nave 

Yeu, H-—Te Book of Set Marco Pola. 1811, vol «By Poncnase 
Adress to the Geographical Scetion of the Brit, Assoc. Painburgh, 
npreniee ~The ADTROR. 








sees Sketches of Java. 186: 
ose wThe Aftican Squadron Vindieated. 1850. 
‘*Zimnurn. J. M.—London Exhibition of 1862. Winterthur, 1862. 





PERIODICALS. 





(Canadian Journal of History, Scieote, nd Art. 
Church Missionary Intelligeacer 








Food Journal 
Miastrated Travels. wt packs 
“Malte-Bron's Nouvelles Annales des Voyages. 








Nantcal Megane 





Phasis, The. 
Photographie Journal 
Puiblishen’ Cireelar 
Quarteriy Review 

Revoe des Cours scetiSqucs 





Sclentife Opinion . 
‘Statesman's Year-book 33 
‘Teboer’s Literary Record 
“Wesleyan Missionary Notices =. 





TRANSACTIONS OF SOCIETIES, &c. 








EUROPE, 
Guear Barracs asp Ineras— 

‘Anthropological Review... .- ‘The Awrmnorotocreat,Suctrry. 
“Archeologia: Proceedings snd Transactions of the Archmatogical Society. 
fe Soeme=re 
Horological Journal ew The errors, 
Journal of the East Indin Association .. fThe Couxctt. 
ourual ofthe Photographic Society .. =. s+ ‘The Socrmry. 
‘The Socrzry, 


__ Toarasl of the Proceedings of the Linnean Socie 
ournal of the Royal Agricultura Society of England, ‘The Socrery. 
‘oarnal of the Rayal Geological Society of Treland The Socrrrr. 
Fournal of the Geologists’ Association .. +» 

Tournal of the Royal United Service Fostitution 
‘Journal of the Society of Arts = +s 
‘Journal of the Statistical Society of London 





‘Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of Glasgow .. The Socrery. 
‘Memoirs of the Philosophical Society of Manchester, ‘The Socrsrx. 





‘Memoirs ofthe Royal Astronomical Society s+ The Sooty. 
‘Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 
‘The Socters. 


Proceedings of the Aborigines Protection Society. The Socrxry. 


Proceedings of the Geological and Polytechnic Society of the West 
ding, Leeds. ears en The Soeur. 


Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers ., The Inerrrvri0x, 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophie Soclety of Liverpoot 
octet. 





‘Proceedings of the Royal Artillery Tusitat w+ The Iserrrvriox. 
Proceedings of the Royal Hortinltaral Society .._-‘The Socrer®: 
Proceedings of the Royal Institetion =. «so» ‘The Inerrroriox. 





Proceedings of the Royal Society of London 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh ‘The Socers. 

‘Proceedings of the Society of Antquaries > ‘The Socutr 

‘Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. The Socrerr. 
‘You. XLII. i 








exvili Accessions to the Library ‘ 


Tes. Donors. 
Proceedings and Transactions ofthe Royal Ih Acndemy. 
Prootedings and Transactions of the Zoological Society, ‘The Serer. 
‘Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society .- + ‘The Sooterr. 
Quarterly Weather Report» -+_ The Mrrronotooreat, Orricr. 
Radelife Observatory. «+ «+The Rancurrve Twovress, 
Teport of the British Assoeaton forthe Advancement of Slence. 
Report ofthe Committe ofthe Council of Bueation Hy Puncuase. 
Royal Colonial Tostitate Jouraal === vy vy The IevrrruTe. 
Boottish Meteorological Heports,, «sve oe The Bocterr. 
‘Seasonal Papers of the Royal Institute of Britigh Architects, 








Inerrrore, 
‘Tranusetioos of the Edinbargh Geological Society.» ‘The Bocurex. 
‘Tranmetions of the Ehnological Society yy Tho Socrrry, 
‘Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

"The Socrery. 
‘Tramctions ofthe Royal Secletyof Literature, ‘The Soeter¥, 

Paaxor— 

‘Acai des Slences de Dijon vw The Acameates 
‘Annales hydrographiques, ete. «» ve Mntrrins px xa Manta. 
Ballin del Soci &'Eoeonragement pour Nadie atonal 

iE eoaat iu augseus 5) i tll epaeene 
(Comptes rns de Acadéanle den Sciences. ‘The Acavwar. 
‘ouralasatique de Ta Soci asiatique, Pais ‘The Soorery- 
Rapport ancl fit la Socieé A'EAhnographic +The Bocnry. 
Revue maritime et colosiale ay Mierke px Mans 

Genwirr— 

“Abliandlungen der Natorwiscentchafton a Bremen, The Acaveaty- 


“Avbavillungen fir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Leipzig. The Soctery. 


‘Avindlngen uel Sng der KB, Akad er Wasa 
‘mu Manet Munich “ Beh Ab ta ‘Dr, W, Kocn. 


‘Akademie der Wisenschaften xu MUnchen Ditcns Siow 
Peitvige sur Statik der Stadt Frankfurt am Main, ete. The Socrres. 
Tabnesbericht der Schlesizchen Gesellschaft, Breslau, ‘The Socterx. 
‘Méaoiros de la ocideé des Selences naturelles, Strasbourg. The Socir¥. 





‘Mitthellungen ans dem Osterland. Altenburg |.» ‘The Soctrr. 
‘Notixblatt des Vereins fir Erdkunde, Darmstadt. ‘The Socrere. 
Physikalisch-Gkonomische Geselachaft ru KGxigsberg. The Soctsry. 
Schriften der Universitit su Kiel «The Unrvrssiry. 


Zitat der Descen Morgerisdiuchon Gewicht, aii. 
‘ii der GeslstatfirErdkande Bain The Boos. 





$ of the Royal Geographical Society. cxix 
Ties, Donets 


Brvorwx— 
‘Annales métdorclogiques. Bruxelles, 
‘Annuaire de YAcadémie royale. 


Balletin de !Académie royale des Sciences, ee. «The Acapxnv. 
Averaa— 
Inkrbuch der hagetlish-kinilihen gelogschen Relehsagtalt, Wien, 
‘Acapeay, 
Jahrbiicher flr Metsorologie uod Erdmagnetismos ee, 


‘Mittheilungen der K, Akad, der Wissenschaften ‘The Acapraty. 
Mittheilungen der K. K. geographisclien Gesellschaft, ‘The Sooty. 








Swrraentaxy— 
Bibliothique universlle t Revue suisse... «The Latmnanv. 
Geneea— 
Te Globe: Journal géographique de Gentve .. «» The Powtasmen, 
‘Mémoires de la Socks de Physique de Gendve The Soomery, 
Mirich— 
‘Die naturforschende Gesellschaft su Zarich ‘The Socrery. 
‘Mittheilongen der antiquarisch, Gesellschaft, ‘The Socurrr, 
‘Hottaxo— 
Dijdragen tot do Taa- Landen Volkenkande Nederland odio 
Govemors, 
‘Nederlandch Meteorologiseh Jaarboek =. tm Onsexvarony. 





ey 
Porhaodlingen og dets Medlemmers, Copentagen + ‘The Socrrr. 
Mémoires dele Sols royale den Antiqualees du Nord. Copeniage 


‘Oversigt dat Kougelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskabs. Coy 1 
“The Soeur. 
Nonwar axp Swaoms— 








Fatig Stataik, Christiania...» The Rorat, Untvenarry. 

Fotkmangdens Bevegelsc ‘Phe Acar. 

Kongliga Sasha Vetenskape-Academiens Handligar, Stockholm. 
‘The Acapesy. 

‘Koogsviner Lillestrom Jerabane. 

‘Norsk Meteorologisk Anrbog. 

Noyes Handel og Shibefurt 4.» +The Rovan, Uxrvenstrr. 

Posrvaar— 


~ Boletim ¢ Annaes do Conselho ultramarine. 
istra © Memorias da Acadnis real das Scencas de Lisboa, Case de 
‘Selencias moraes, Politicas « Bellas Letras, 


‘Quadro Elementar das Relagies Politica ete, 
7 ‘The Rovat. Acap, oF Sctexexs, Lispos. 


: #2 





ox Accession to the Library 


Titles. Donors. 
Russia 
“Anoales de VObservatoire central de Russie .. ‘The Onsenvatony. 
‘Comptes rendas de Is Société impériale géographique. ‘The Socterr. 
4, Nicolsi-Haupteternwart, St, Petersburg. 
Sahrebericht pts nee 
Mélanges physiques et chimiques de Acad. impésiale. 
‘Mémoires de YAcad, des Sciences...» The Inrxatat. Acapratr. 
nd Transactions of the Bussian Geographical Society. 
Proceedings eoraphical Soc 








Sears 
‘Almenach uadtico. Cadic, 1 ++ sess The Onsenvaronr. 
‘Anuario del real Ohsere 
Observaciones de Marina. ws sss The Onsenvaron 
‘Resiaen de Ins Actas de la real Academia de Ciencias exactas. 
"The Acapoy. 


ASIA, 

Bombay Geographical Society's Journal 
Bombay Meteorological Reports 
Cateatia Meteorological Reports 
‘China Branch of the Royal Ast 


The Isota Ormice, 
The Ixpra Orrice. 
ic Bocety, Shanghai, The Socrere. 











Journal of the East India Association .. +» The AssoctaTi0s. 
ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society .. «The Socrnrx. 
ournal ofthe Royal Ait Society of Bengal ‘The Socrer. 
ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Madras ‘The Sour. 





Reports of the Government gf Tadia— 


‘North-Westera Provinces 
Foreign Department. 





Pablie Works Department, 
Seind Reports se + «The Ixpra Orne. 
TheCyce. ‘The Enrrox. 
AFRICA. 
LAcadémie THippone. Bone... v1 «+The Acapeay. 


Proceedings of the Meteorological Society of Mauritius. The Socrry. 
‘Tableaux ie ta Sitoation des Establisuements francais dans V’Algéri 


‘La Soctiré mist. 
‘The African Repository. Washington. 








‘The Pemtasuxas. 

TheNawl Mereury ‘The Prorarevon. 
AMERICA. 

American Agricultural Reports .. ., ‘The Aas. Groanarus. Soc. 


Anales dela Universidad de Chile, Saatiagy —«» The Umveasrrr, 


of the Royal Geographical Society. exxi 


Titles. Doors. 
‘Anales del Museo publice de Bosnos Aires... .+ Hi, Bonoteseran. 
‘Annual Report of the Trustees of the Museum of Comparative Zoology. 
‘The Taveras. 
‘Boletin de la Sociedad de Ciencias fsicas y naturales de Caracas, 
"The Socter¥. 
Boletin dea Sociedad Mexicana = «w+ ‘The Socuer®. 
‘Boston Society of Natural History s+ ‘The Socuery. 
Journal ofthe Franklin Insitute a ‘The Ixeritere, 
Peabody Academy of Sciesice. Salem. ‘The Acapexr. 





Proceedings ofthe Academy of Natural Sciences, Phiten 





Procestings of the Amerian Academy «+The Acapeay, 
Proving fhe Aeron Auction fir the Advancement of Se 
Gang, US we ihe AasoeiaTIO. 

Prelit. cose Geograph nd Stat Eset of New 
proeings of he American Pili Scty Pope 
Proceelings ofthe Easex Tatitute «+ [me tswerrere 
ports ofthe Counetcnt Academy of Arts and Seino, 

“The Acapest. 


Reports ofthe Sanitary Commission. Washington .. The Corauissiox. 
‘Smithsonian Contributious to Knowledge ‘The Ixsrrrors, 





SSmidwonian Miscellaneous Collections... .. «+ ‘The Ingtirors, 
Simihsoaian Reports 3 on The Txerrrore, 
‘The American Naturalist C2 athe Paovaneton. 
‘The. Canadian Natualit and Geslogst, with Prooeting of Natl 

History Society of Moatreal + "ite Societe. 

AUSTRALASIA, 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Society of Tasmania. The Soctery. 
Spdacy Metcorologial Reports...» G. W, Sxanta, Ean. 





‘Transactions of the New Zealand Towitate “The Insrrrore. 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of N.S. Wales ‘The Socrerr. 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria ‘The Soctery. 
‘Victoria Mining Reports .. ‘The Seemxranr or Miss. 
‘Victoria Statistical Reports =. sve The Seoneranr. 








ACCESSIONS TO THE MAP-ROOM, 
¥sou Mar 22nd, 1871, vo Mar 27th, 1872. 





ATLASES. 


Map, Charts, $e. Powirs, 


‘Adolf Sticler’s Wandatlas her ale Thele der Erle wna ber dax Welt 


Say Be, Ang, Peermana, De Hera. Berg. 








‘The Pablie Schools Auss of Molera iy 31 Mape. Ealitd, 
it oases othe ely of Georgy, by he. 
Batler, x1." Loodon, 872 Kf 





Menke. 90 clorrte Karten ie Ry in 35 Licfrungen. Part 
14, 8 and 4 conisiog each 4 Mapa dusts Pertber Gotha, 18 
Jouron Prruss, 

Atlas of Maps i 
Scand, 46 Mops in 29 Para. By John Thomuon and. Co, 


Atlas der Alpeolinder, Schweiz, Sav. ‘Piemont, Siid-Ray ‘Tirol, 
feos ect Seer en 
aeons a 

ox Parts 1,2, and 3, ‘Seale 1 inch = 6} miles. Justus Perthes, 


Alle ru den neuen Usteroehuages ther die 
iid die Geoogte der Agen os Aleph ead even Sane 
22 Mape and Laipig, 1 
‘Vornge ta Canc chet les Teberkeies et les Abas en Colehde, 
oh Gtogi, em Arma cen ae 
Gores en Ariat et x Crim, par Frere Dubai de Man 
Karten Alas ms De A. . 
ri aA Mile Rn dem urn None 
erage sientitowe oe Ala erin et Tee parte djcenes de la 
de hin, Par fae de Cartes et 
id Chine "Par Pure de Tebtatche@ Chon Se Garter’ 


< 





Accessions to the Map-Room. exalii 
Maps, Charts, ge. Donors. 


‘THE WORLD. 


‘Map of the World, on Mereator’s Projection, showing the Principal Inter- 
‘national Roates of Travel and Telegraph east and west of the Meri- 
Gian of Washington. Seale 1 inch = 6°. By Charles Bowles. 





Ter. 2e0pier nse ee ae ee The ADTHON 
‘The Blip Map of the World. Designed by G. . Eakins. (On 
ia ne ty oT he Remon 


Political aud Physical Chart of the World on Gall's Projection, Seale 
Tach = O%7 On daheets, By J, Hartbolomew, nos, 

Re Moncutsoy, sq, 

Di hehe Verbreitang der Wanderhewschreeke, Von Fr, Th. 
Koppert Seale Vinch = 90% Jastus Perthes. Goth, 1871. 

Di geographische Verbreltang der Coniferen und Guetaceen Uber dle 
FEM Non Dr. Wobert frown. Seale 1 hash = 90% A, Peter~ 
mans, “Got, 1878. 

Die Vegettto-Gbiet der Erde, Von Prof. Dr. A. Grisebach, Seale 
Viseh =a, "A. Peterman,” Gotha 1871. 

Eibnographiseho’Weltkarte xn ‘Th. Waits Anthropologie der Natur- 

tr euworfen von Dr. Gxt Geriod. Sele 1 tech = 30%. A, 
Petermann, Gotha, 1871 seen Seen De PRTEIOANK, 

Photograph of a Map of the World, showing the course of Me. Dampler’s 

Wovaae round i trom 670 Yo To, Radin 34 Inchon” By 


EUKOPE, 











Bronisn Tsues— 


Onpxaxcx Mars—1-ineh scale (Kingdom)— 
Scotland — 
‘Sheets 90,48, and 67 (Hills), 
Ireland — 
Sheets 86, 96, 97, and 108 (Hills). 
‘Onwaxce Mare—C:inch sale (Counties) — 
England and Wale 
Co, Devon. Sheet 
Co, Kent, Sheets 3, 
Scotland — 
Co, Aberdeen. Sheets 40, 42, nd 4, 
Onpxancx: Mare—25-inch scala (Parisbes)— 
England an Wale 
‘Hampshire, 122 sheets; Kent, 17 sheets; Surrey, 44 sheets, 
Scotland — 








and 90. 


Abvriden, 61 sheotsy Ban‘, 56 sheets; Elgin, 76, sheets; Inverness, 
3 ahots, A 
Ardand— 
Dublin, 169 sheets, 
Onpxaxcn Mars—8 and 10-feet scales (Towns)— 
England ond Wale 


cet oy et, Ch, 7 at Cet 
comet aceaey '  haeta Sa 
Epo Oy Gr i a able tr 
st eae 

‘Comusstoxeas or Wonxs, through Sir H, James, 2, Director, 








exxiv Accessions to the Map-Room 

Maps, Chet, $e. Donors 

‘Hacon’s Great Map of Landoo and Suburbs. Scale 9 inches = 1 mile (on 
roller). G. W. Bacon. Landon, 1871. — G. W. Bacox, Bag. 

Lonilon, A vew Mop of Metropolitan Railways, Tramways, and Miscel- 
Taneods lnprovencats Deposited atthe Frvate Bill Ofce, Novem 

30th, 1871, for Semon. 1072. Scale 3 ioches =1 mile (eat). By 

ward Stanford. London, 1872 6. + ‘The Avruon- 


‘Paaxce— 











‘Winterthur, 1862. 
‘Recherches géologiques daos les parties dela Savoie, 
‘Solse, Voisines da Mont Blase. Par Alphonse Puvre. Paris 1 
A Meneansox, Bag. 

“Crows es vor Armee Corp ia der Bisclicasutni wm Pare 
‘und befestigten Terrain-Abwehnit, auch dee Hatterien and 
SlcherungyArbeien sr Betchiaung der Sid-Forta uo Si Frosten 


Seale I inch = 2 miles (geo.). Par Alphouse Favre. 
au 








Grmuary— 
Geological Map of the Rhcaish Countries 
ick aod Mr. Murchison, sceompanid by a Section. 
ache Karte von Karbeeo Lantern 
wuchen Teens, Haru. Weeer-Getiee 
Ge Von hip Sis 






Die 





gaa 
vaty— 
dn rine Se Sin § ht 
Cee pa LS ee 
Fe Quieter ve ot one Sine Got 
font after the Surveys of Captain Genera} 
ceca einde rh Moe 
ae a 
‘Poxruear— 
a bc mae asieba ges 
aig tadearatnn Satta a) 
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Maps, Charts 5. Donors. 
Karte zar Usbersicht der Krioge Rasslands am Kankasus, Scale 1 incly 
—Tiniles (geo). S.Sehrupp and Co, Berlin, 1843. 2 


Uebel ar Haka ywchen Thal des Done Sl 
engebirgen, von dem Dergiageatear Nesof, Rais Rus, General- 
+ fab 'Ge'Petenbarg, 1000, "2 sects, (Musign.) Seale t inch = 

Binlieg ee oe sees OTE Siinsay, Ba. #a40.8- 


Swrrmataxn— 
“Toporrophischer Atlas der Schvei im, Manssta der Originat-Aut- 
“Edhinen rom eldgeaceachen Stabsbea verenticht, 
Neale Mibber. 
0,316. Medes 
Nats: irhlinch, 
4816, Lanpen. 
Ft 


Berns 

820, Bolligen, 

‘21, Bigenthal, 

Baz, Worb. 

Sa, Wy, 

‘01, Interlaken. 
R02, Briens, 
1%) 398, Lauterbrunoen, 

‘96, Grindelwald, 

‘aweite Lieferung : 
No,” 8. Bare. 
338, Mision, ‘ 
1%) 38%, Kooolfingen, 

Forming, pt of Stapf Switsrland fa 546 sheets. Seale 


Colonel Stearate0, 
Chief of Federal Survey, Bera. 
Carte ye et routine de a Suis ot des Contries Timitrophes 
Tata hy nllen (geo).  Drowia et Seuinte par Jeau- 

Fredésie COsterwald, Passe 
Toya. Ku der Kate 1 Gallen un Agpnzl, Oy 1 
Par JM. Zingler KK Memento, Es 

Grindelwald. Seale inch = 1 mile (geo). Von A. Peterman, Gotha, 
Critic’ oie Meee he AUTHOR. 

‘Toreex— 

Generatkarte von der Ruropiischen Tirkel. Nach allen vorkandenen 
“Originalarten nd iineraischen {lfvittelabearbeitet und geacich= 
seen lurch Kiepers” Sa inch = Lap lea Gee). On 
‘Saheets, erin BTN “the Acrnon. 

Ocigilkarte der Central-Tarkei, nach Aufoahmen vom Jahre 1860 

‘entworfen von Ferdinand vot Hochstetter, 1870.” Scale 1 inch = 

‘Galles (goo. Voo A. Petermant. Goths, 1872. 

De, Preatasx 




















Inches = 




















xvi Accessions to the Map-Room 
Maps, Charts, fe. Donors. 
Carte de 1Bpire et dela Thewalie, Seale 1 inch = 7 miles (geo.), On 
sheets fens Berlin, 1871. 
2 sheets. Dessinés par Henri Kiepert. Sa 
ASIA, 
Cxsrmar— 3 
Asia jot fit Halt ofthe fourteenth entry o elucidate ‘Cathay aod 
‘the Way Thither:’ Compiled by Colonel H. Yale. 
E, Wen, Beg, 
Cnea— 


‘Map of China in 32 Poblished in 1862 Hang. 
Chinese Map. 23 pre by King 


Lom, Acting Governor: 
Toregrthy of Coa and neighbouring States, wth Degrees of Longi- 
ong, 1854. 





fhe and Latitude, Hos 
Chinese Map of Eastern China, On 9 sheets, 
‘The Yellow River (Upper Section) from Ya-Shan to the O14 Bed. 
The Yellow River (Lower Section) ftom the Dar to Ya-Shan, Scale 
1 iach = 2 miles (geo). By Ney’ Blas, Jon, Londo, see, 
copies 
Ruoning Sorvey ofthe Po-Yang Lake, from Hu-Kow to Khoo-Khe, thence 
to Woockin onthe tout Sal Coren ina the Souths. 
Faken from the Survey of Lieutenant Kert ma, Commanding tLALSY 
Cockcafer; the remainder by Hl. G. Hollingworth. Seale thet 
nls (geo) +H, Giifottinewonra, Ba. 
mt to Wa-Ching, &e, Yaou-Chow. Seale 1 fach 
By W, Stoart, Commanding HME. Elfin, January, 














tae ae” 


Yves Hichtofe's Keen in China, Sept 1866—Mat 9, 1870, Ney 
Elly’ Aufoahme des Hoang Ho von" Kaifeng te eae Mundane, 
56. Shuseli’s ‘and Peblger's Auteahmen "a Korea, 1soteae, 
Seale 1 Sach = 104 miles (gen). Von A, Peterman, Gotha, 1871, 
E The Atmmon. 
so. 


Mars of the Govensanesr Scuver of Lema, 41 Maps on 212 sheets, 








5 meres 















1869-70 


Tih th ack aoe dd 

Doge Sat ae 

steal Serve 
Lad nner om Tt 
livia atau 

tote Negpor Topogrpited dase. 

‘Gralor sed Genta iat "topegifhich Sieve 
het fy arm 1 Say Sa 
‘Kattywar Toy cal Survey. Sh 

Seiad ae 


1866-70 





1867-70 





a 


1861-70 





1866-70 








we 6,'8, Og 





of the Royal Geographical Society. exxyii 
Mops, Charts, de. Donors. 
Mars of the Govmasauexe Scuver of Lso1a— continued, 
ree. |xeef sete | nae 





Oud Rereauo Survey, Sheet 9,47, 4,49, 3) 
ree ical 
tana Topographical Sarvcy 
Big Dppanel See, 
Sith Hevenue Survey. Sheets 20, 
133, 40, 41, 42, 80, 54 85, 64, 60,6 
aT Ia ected 
Fisted rent A sn 
District Cachar 2 
Diseict Chanda, “Shots 2 4, 56,5, 9, 13,18, 




















Part of Beluchstn, with part‘ Mfkran ad the 

Pero.Beluch Boubdary tsa eens 
‘The Dehra Doon, with Mone and doar 
agen Bengal, Barmah, sod pre of Chi a 








Jamoo, Territories, Domizion “of Ti, Hi, | 


Fe eed a 
ps ck ity 
Hig t Cet chara Sas a1 Be 

Shea Hafpootaa Strvey) esa oe 
Agra Cantonment, City, sea Bsvirns 


ity and Fort of Bart 
Gish Nation and Envitbus of Chindwara 
Fegrus Sol Oty of Gale vith mio 
of Giealbe ik Guise 

Soest atone 


sd Cantante of Jabal 
Sabon set Revert 
Citioames 

































1856-68 


1858-67 
1565-8 
it 
1865-9 
1869-8 
1568-9, 
152-5 
1870 
1857-68 











cxxvili —-—Accessions to the Mop-Room 


Maps, Cats, $e. Donat. 
Map ofthe Ahimedpoor, Lama and Khanpore Nizmats inthe Bhawal- 
‘Se Cllel fom Campa Suey ped on 6 Sco 
ap of the Great Trigoometreal Sarvey of oa, 180%, Seale 
Vigeh 4 mikes (gn. Dy John W. Eavany Sperstentent Can 
Irrigation. “Bavslpoor, 1870. 
af the Ooch Nizumst in the Btawpoor State. 
cd Sane pote on Siem Mop of the Great’ 
Fer ti is inch = wiles 











Barns Superintendent Casal Iran. Bhswapct, 

Map of the Bshawalgurh Nizamat in the Hhawalpoor Sate. C 

wel 32 a ee ee enn lap of the Great 
tomer i eh See ch = Yo gr 


Se en cor ee Be 
hi pee Lal i i Bags Ud nd 
2S Se eon hee 
a tae epee cat 
aes oe 
it ra Eg 
se gd pos ton hana ee 
Sacre ese mea 4 
eee fermen ‘S 
Senin eee 
sev ofe e  e w  Prmpee 
Tica Soot Eo 


vale. te Waswalpo Sate,’ eals 
fs wi oe. iy Soa haa einen Gant 

‘The Avraon, 
se fet a Re 
its (ladier) towie den Pore 


, der Gebrider ¥. 
tA. Seale Vioch = lien Vee Pe 
Schemes nA: ele itch = mies, Von F anemans 

















sd erm De Peeeanan, 
‘Shech Mop of Eastern Henao Barna to conics uf Chia, show 
iret ine fom dia tareagh Darma to Chass ad te, Seuntry 

ihe ferent Loatal Expedition Seale Linch =) mien i 


Tsut withthe *Arakat Newt Norstar 





1. 
Map of the Hinds ‘ing to masts to 
ap of the Heda Kush aod the Regions to illestrate the 
Foaroey af Benedict Goss, Seale Tinch = 40 miles 

A heli ok PERL cogles 
if the Routes to Verband and pase 
Sarmye aod Overvations for Latte’ aod, Léoptale 

ER Say i eye Toe (iSetgran em SR wag} 


‘rach and Masaerpoor, Seale 

aris) sen Seah ees et 
Sarveyer Generals Otter Caleate, WS 

Sux i 


Nav ste Cy ot Ugh Compel om he 
Saou, Me cher Palle 
Soved ‘King a aches = t 

















‘Tomex— 


pee & 
etgaetge Gcare oe gsr tx oer dl 
Sy Ran 2 keke onl te Moltke. ae 
tee foe ce See re eae 
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ys, Cart, Donort 
‘AFRICA, 
Weer 

‘MS. Rog Ske ofthe, Cra so Oi Calabar Kier, Ca, 
tale (geo). By Capiain James Brown Walker, 

ites Sure rt. 
‘Sketeh of River So aE ee Saati 
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‘PRESENTATION 


ROYAL AND OTHER AWARDS, 
(At the Anniversary Meeting, May 27th, 1872.) 


ROYAL MEDALS. 


‘Tae Fousnse’s Ménat for the year was awarded by the Council 
of the Society to Colonel H. Yule, cn, for the eminent services 
rendered by him to Geography in the publication of his three great 
works: 1, ‘Narrative of a Mission to the Court of Ava in 1 
2. ‘Cathay and the Way Thither,’ 1865; 3. Now Edition of 
*Mareo Polo,’ 1871; and in the numerons articles contributed by 
hhim to the Geographical and other learned Journals of tho Metro- 
poli The Parnox’s Menax. was awarded to Robert B. Shavr, for is 
‘Journeys in Eastern Turkistan, and for his extensive series of astro- 
nomical and hypsometrical observations, which bave enabled ns to 
fix the longitude of Yarkand, and have given usfor the first time the 
basis ofa new delineation of the conntries between Leh and Kashgar. 

On presenting the Founder's Medal to Major-General Sir William 
Baker, on behalf of Colonel Yule, the Pasanexr spoke as follows =— 

“I have to discharge a duty on the present occasion which is 
doubly agreeable to me. I have, in the first place, to present 
the Founder's Medal of the Royal Geographical Society to an 
officer who has been long engaged in kindred stadies with myself, 
and in whose success, therefore, I take the warmest personal 
interest; and, in the next place, in the unavoidable absence of 
‘that officer from England, I have to entrust the Medal to you, Sir, 
one of my official colleagues, with whom I am in daily relation, 
and for whore judgment, character, and attainments, T entertain 
the very highest respect. 

“I need not recall to you, Sir, the early career of Colonel Yule in 
India, Acting, as he did, for so many years under your orders in the 
Pablic Works Department of the Government, you must have had 

opportunities of observing his many high quali 
Ee 
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servant of the State, and the many estimable traits of his private 
charactor. To high professional attainments he must always have 
added a natural diligence of habit, combining with it that earnest 
‘and conscientious attention to his duties, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of an Indian official; and, if we may judge from the 
many papers which he contributed during his early service in India 
to soicntific journals, he must, further, have possessed from the firat 
‘fino literary taste, and a happy facility of composition. 

“After performing good service to the Government, both in the 
‘Kasia Hills, and in charge of the Western Jumna and Ganges Canals, 
he was selected, while discharging the responsible duties of an Under 
Secretary to Government, to accompany, as Secretary and istorio- 
gopher, tho mission under Major (now Sir Arthur) Phayre, which 
‘was sont by Lord Dalhousie to the Court of Ava in the year 1855, 
On returning from this expedition he compiled and published, amid 
tho horrors of tho Indian mutiny, to which he touchingly alludes 

Mision; bringing out the work 
‘with that completenoss of do! regard to notes and appendices 
‘and that luxury of illustration and typography, of which he well 
understood the value, and which have, in fact, so enhanced the 
sterling morit of his publications, as to causo them always to rank 
among the choicest as well as tho soundest literature of the day. A 
‘yory important chapter of this work, ‘On tho Map of Burmab, and 
tho Descriptive Geography of the Province,’ was transforred, with 
tome slight alterations, to our own ‘Journal,’ and at onco placed 
Colonel Yule in the front rank of Asiatic geographers. 

“Colonel Yule having succeoded you, Sir, in 1858,ns Secretary to 
Government in the Public Works Depariment, returned after four 
‘nd a-half years’ further service, to England, and then retired from 
the army. Being now able to command more spare time than during 
his career in India, where, as he says, the leisure hours of an official 
‘aro ‘such as he may redeom from meals and sleep, betwoen 8 pan. and. 
10a2u,? Colonel Yule undertook several important works, demanding, 
the severest application and the soundest critical judgment ; and it 
is upon these works that his prosent high reputation depends, After 
breaking ground with Friar Jordan in 1863, he presonted the Hak- 
luyt Society with his two teeming volumes entitled ‘Cathay and 
the Way Thither.’ ‘The text of this work was sufficiently curious, 
being @ collection of all the extant minor mediseval travels through. 
Central Ania, whether performed by Orientals or Europeans ; but 
its great merit lay in a Preliminary Essay, extending to 250 
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pages, ‘On the Titeroourse of Chinn and the Western Nations 
provious to the Discovery of the Sea-route by the Cape,’ and on 
‘the wealth of annotation with which{the two volumes were 
Ahroughout enriched. ‘Tho singular combination of curious re- 
search, careful criticism, and extensive reading, which ‘Cathay? 
exhibited, had certainly never boon equalled in any of tho provions 
publications of the Hakluyt Society, and rarely, perhaps, in the 
whole range of English authorship. But it was not till some years 
‘ater that Colonel Yule put forth his fall powers, in his exhaustive 
‘and masterly edition of ‘Maroo Polo; a work, tho publication of 
‘which was said at the time, by ono of the first critical jonrnals of the 
ay, to form an epoch in Geographical Literature, Tt is mainly for 
this noble work, which, boantifully printed and superbly illustrated 
45 it is, will ever romain an imperishable monument of recondite 
Learning, the most cultivated taste, and a sound practical knowledge 
‘of geography, that the Council of our Socioty has this your awarded 
ity Founder's Medal to Colonel Henry Yule. Already, Sir, tho 
Aistinguished corps in which your earlier career was passod—the 
Bengal Engineers—has carried off on two occasions the Geogra- 
phical blue-ribbon of tho year. It has now achieved a third 
triumph, I congratulate tho Medallists, among whom I have the 
honour to rank myself, on being pormitted to insoribe the name of 
Colonel Yule upon our list; and I more expecially congratulate the 
Bengal Enginoors on anothor Medallist boing thus added to that 
glorious brotherhood of professional and literary eminence, which 
includes the names of Montgomerie, the Stracheys, the Cunning- 
‘hams, Georgo Chesney and Androw Wangh; and among which aro 
also to bo found the atill more honoured names of Sir Henry Durand, 
Bir Willi ind Lord Napior of Magdala, I trust, Sir, that in 











iam Baker, 
forwarding this Medal to Colonel Yule, who#e unavoidable absence 
wo deploro, you will express to him tho high admiration which the 
Council fect for his zealous and suocessful Inbours in the canso of 
‘Geogmphy, and the satisfaction we experience in being thus enabled 
to reward them.” 





Sir Wrutiax Baxi roplied in the following worda:— Sir,—On 
‘Vehalf of my friond Colonel Yulo, whoso unavoidable absence wo all 
Geplore, I beg to offer hearty thanks to the Royal Geographical 
Sqciaty for the high honour this day conferred upon him, and to 
You, Sir, for the cloquent enloginm in which you havo so well set 
forth his claims to that honour. To myself, personally, it is a 
souree of gratification that I am the appointed * vehicle’ by which 
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this enviable distinction will reach the hands of one of my earliest 
and most valued friends. On his account, however, I cannot but regret 
‘that he has not heard with his own ears the discriminating praises, 
which you have so well bestowed upon the results of his labours in 
‘the fields of literature and science, and that he has not seen with his 
‘own eyes the aseent and approval of those praises, reflected from the 
‘countenances of your distinguished colleagues, For your sake, too, 1 
‘am sorry that Colonel Yule is not here to answer for himself; for 
Lom quito sure that the words, warm from the heart, which he 
‘would have uttered on such an occasion as this, would have been 
well worth listening to. And now, Sir, I would add a fow words 
onmy own account. I thank you sincerely for the kind but too flat~ 
toring terms in which you have referred to myself, and still moro 
for the compliment, not undoserved, which you havo paid to my 
oar old corps, tho Bengal Enginoors." 








Noxt addrossing tho Mocting, the Purser thus spoke : 





“'Tho Patron’s Modal for this your has bon awariled to Mr, R. B 
‘Shaw, for tho services he has rendored to the cause of Geography in 
exploring Eastern Turkistan, and above all for his very valuable 
astronomical observations, which havo not only enabled us to fix 
tho longitude of Yarkand, but havo afforded a goneral Lasis for a map 
of Kashgarin Mr. Shaw, travelling at the name timo as, though 
quite independently of, Mr. Hayward, actually reached the cition of 
Yarkand and Kashgar in 1869, somo wooks bofore that gentleman, 
and if our awards had boon regulated by mero priority of arrival, 
ho would thus have borne away tho prize from his follow-traveller 
when the question was first considered; but Mr, Hayward at that 
‘time was to w certain extent the Agent of the Soofoty, and ho bait 
moreover presented us with the first accurate scientific information 
Togarding the country of ‘Turkistan, #0 that wo decided to give his 
claims the preference, without, however, in any way disparaging 
‘those of Mr. Shaw. Sinco 1869 Mr. Shaw, however, has a second 
time visited Yarkind in company with Mr, Forsyth, having been 
‘aimmoned from England for tho purpose ; and it is mainly for the 
result of this second expedition that tho Medal is now awarded 
him, Sir Roderick Murchison, in his last Anniversary Address, 
described in such glowing terms the great yeological and googra- 
phical value of the survey of tho country between the high table~ 
ands at the head of the Karakash River and the valley of the Upper 
Shayok River, which was exeouted by Mr. Shaw on hify return from 
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‘the Yarkand Mission, and which will be found in the forthooming 
‘yolume of the ‘Journal; that any commendation of the work from 
myself would be superfluous; but I may say that it is that remark- 
ablo survey,—together with his Register of Observations for Longi- 
‘tude; Latitude, Variation of the Compass and heights of places above 
the sea-level, which with the necessary calculations extend over 21 
pages of tho *Journal,’—that has chiefly influenced vs in awarding 
our Gold Modal to this enterprising and accomplished traveller: 
while we cannot also but recognize that Mr, Shaw has done good 
service to general Geography by his popular accountof High Tartary, 
whioh for tho frat time has familiarized the British public with those 
countries beyond the Thibotan frontier that aro destined, probably 
cro long, to play an important part in the history of the East, Lam 
Aosirous to add that Mr. Shaw, mindful at all times of tho interests 
of the Society, has, since ho took up his abode at Leh, in Ladakh, 
‘where ho has boon installed as Commissioner in acknowledgmont of 
his Turkistan services, busied himself in collecting geographical 
information regarding tho adjoining, countries, ‘That information, 
in #0 far as it ia embodied in itineraries leading from tho Himalayas 
to Turkistan, and from Yarkand to Pekin, has boon already sub- 
mitted to us, and proves to be of great valuo for tho better 
undorstanding of tho physical geography of Central Asia, thereby 
farnishing Mr, Shaw with an additional claim on our favourable 
notice. 

“My. prodocessor in this chair was careful to explain that in 
awarding our Modals we woro governed by Geographical considera- 
tions alone, and I trust that under my Presideney wo sball always 
‘adhere to that principle ; but thero isno concealing the fact that, én 
‘tho case of Mr. Shaw, the goographical valuo of his explorations is 
‘greatly enhanoed by the uncertainty which hangs over the political 
fature of the country ho has explorod; for it cannot bo overlooked 
that as Russia has Iately recovered for China, from tho Mahom- 
medan rebels, the alienated province of Dzungaria, so may a similar 
policy at any time be doolared in regard to Kasbgerin; and if 
Rassian troops ware thus to ocoupy Kubgar and Yarkand as they 
‘have ocoupied Kuldja, they could not, of course, be withdrawn until 
the Chinese wero prepared to take their place; #0 that our feudatory 
of Cashmere might be brought into continued, though not perhaps 
‘unfriendly, contact with his great Northern neighbour. Tt is the 
intorest attacking to this possible stato of affairs, and ifs importance 
to our British-Indian Empire, that invests Mr. Shaw's travels with 
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‘value at the present time, and makes him, in fact, the 
‘hero of the hour.” 


‘Turning to Mr. R.B, Shaw, the President continued:—"I am 
Aelightod to find, Sir, sinco I drow up this briof recapitulation of 
your geographical services, that you havo arrived in England, and 
fire thus ablo in porson to receive from me the Medal you have #0 
‘well camed by your travels and researches in Central Asia, I 
congratulate you, Sir, on your roturn to your native land at such an 
‘anspieZots moment, when you can enjoy tho triumph of being one of 
‘the Geographical Prizemen of the year. Ipresent.you, Sir, with this 
Modal as « token of the warm admiration with which all geographers 
oust rogard your past career, and in the hope that it, may herve as 
‘an incentivo to similar exertions in the future.” 


Mr. RB. B, Saw then replicd:—* T feel unablo adequately to 
thank tho Socioty for tho high honour they have dono me in pre- 
senting mo this Modal, This is tho reward which geographers and 
explorers hold in encouraging prospect in all parts of the world, 
uring the many hours of tedium and discouragement which they 
often have to endure. Tam glad of this opportunity’ of publicly 
expressing my rogard for tho memory of the lamented Hayward, 
‘who was indeed worthy tho Modal which was bestowed on him 
‘two years ago by this Society; and I deeply regrot that this intrepid 
traveller did not livo to receive from th President's lips that pruise 
which would have boe accorded to him, Ho was a worthy agent 
ofthe Royal Geographical Society, a Society whose representatives 

io cach year into regions to which no civilized govern- 
‘ments havo yet sont their agents, In early times it was commerce 
that prompted the greatest journeys, and publio policy has since then 
‘opened up largo tracte of country; but it is the glory of the Royal 
Geographical Society, that, without motives of gain or policy, and 
solely in tho interest of science, it carrios out explorations which 
rival those of the missionaries of religion, tho great pioneers of ge0- 
graphical discovery. Eastern ‘Turkistan is a conquest of tho Royal 
Geographical Society. Hayward I have already mentioned. For 
syth, Henderson, Cayley, aro all distinguished members of tho 
Society. When I left Yarkand for the first time, the Governor of 
that province parted from mo with theso words, * You have opened 
tho door of communication between Turkistan and England, and, 
please God, it shall never be shut vgain. All present will echo 
that hope, and join mo in the wish that Central Asia may be the 
field in which many more may Inbour who will be candidates for 
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‘these Medals, which constitute the highest honour held out to the 
ambition of the Geographer.” 


OTHER AWARDS. 

‘To Commander G, C, Musters, n-s., was awarded a Gold Watch, 
‘with o suitable insoription, for his adventurous journey in Patago- 
nia, through 960 miles of latide, in 780 of which he travelled 
over a country provionsly quite unknown to Europeans; for his 
‘youte map, and for his large contributions to our knowledge of the 
Patagonian people. 

Tn prosenting tho Watch to Mr. J, C, Musters on behalf of 
Commander G. C, Musters, x.x., the PursinesT sai 

“In the absence of Commander Mustors, who is now travelling in 
‘North America, I have great pleasure in handing to you, for trans- 
mission to that gentleman, this testimonial of the Society's approval 
of tho courage and ability with which ho carried out his wonderful 
journey through Patagonia, It will bo in the memory of most of 
tho froquonters of our Evening Mootings, that an account of this 
‘great goographical exploit was read during the previous Session of 
the Society, sinco which a moro dotailed narrative has been pub- 
ishod ax book of Travel. ‘Tho boldness with which Mr, Musters 
‘vontured into the heart of this inhospitable country, trusting his 
ife in the hands of savages hithorto spoken of ax pre-ominent for 
thoir hostility to tho white man, and in their company traversing 
tho whole unknown region at the eastern foot of the Cordiller for 
‘noatly 1000 miles, could not bo passed over by tho Council of the 
Royal Geographical Society without rome mark of their approval, 
uch as the present, tho moro especially as considerable additions 
have been mado to our knowledge of the geography, meteorology, 
and ethnology of this remarkable country.” 


Mr, J. C. Mostans replied :—*I sincorely regret that mny brother, 
Commander Mostors, is not prosent, to express in porson hia gratitude 
for tho great honour done him by tho Council of the Society. It 
would be, if possible, a still greater inducoment to him to continue 
hia travels and explorations in parts of South America which haye 
hitherto been but little known. I believe he is at the presont timo 
travelling in North America, and it is to be hoped that on his return. 
hho will be able to add something to our geographical knowledge of 
‘that part of the world.” 


‘The sum of 251. was awarded to Herr Karl Mauch, in acknow- 
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Jedgment of the ability and zeal with which he has devoted him- 
self, for a series of years, with very limited means, to the explora- 
tion of South Eastern Africa; daring which he has fixed the position 
‘of many places, and traced the course of numerous tributaries of the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, besides discovering the South-African 
{gold-fields and ancient ruins in the same region. 


‘Tho Presiwesr then presented the sum of 251, awarded to Horr 
Karl Mauch; Baron Von Schmidthals, German Seoretary of Lega- 





of the interior of South-Eastern Africa, Landing at 
‘Natal, almost destitute of means, this enthusiastic and determined 
explorer has gradually worked his way northward to the almost 
‘unknown region lying between the lower courses of the Limpopo 
‘and Zambesi rivers—the region of the seri-fabulous places, Mono- 
motapa and Maniga, and the gold-fields of the early Portuguese 
‘explorers and writers. In this neglected portion of Africa, lying: 
far to the cast of the route of ivory-hunters and travellers, Herr 
Mauch has succeeded not only in rediscovering tho abandoned 
gold-district whenco the Portuguese, and doubtless the Arabs before 
thom, even as far back as the remotest antiquity, derived their 
‘ast African gold, but bas brought to light the rains of an ancient 
city, revealing, by the massiveness of its walls and towers and ite 
sculptured stones, tho former existenco here of a foreign civilized 
people, long anterior to the arrival of the Portnguose. ‘These explo- 
tations have been carried on by Herr Mauch year after year, by 
repeated attempts and amid many privations; nor has he négleoted 
to fix by exact observations the position of all the more important 
points, the courses and width of the numerous rivers, ‘and the 
altitude of the table-lands over which hie travels havo beon chiefly 
Airected, above the level of the sea. I trust, Sir, that in conveying 
this small mark of our approval to Dr. Peterman, of Gotha, tho 
chief correspondent of Herr Mauch, who will remit it to him, you 
‘will express tho great interest with which myself and tho Council 
of the Royal Geographical Society watch the career of this merito- 
rious traveller.” 
Baron Vox Scmnormats thanked the President and Society in the 
name of Karl Mauch. ‘ 
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Puwtae Scuoors Paize Menara. 


Mr, Frawes Gavrow (Vico-Prpstdont, and Chairman of the Public 
Schools Prizes Committeo) mado the following statement of results 
of the Fxamination for 1872:—" Ax Chairman of the Prize Com- 
mittee, I have the honour to address you on the results of the 
competition just concluded, I need not touch on matters of detail, 
‘as thoy aro contained in the pamphlets which lieon the table-* ‘The 
distribution, and the names of the successful candidates, have been 
already announced from tho Chair, at the last Meeting of the Society. 
But Iwish to speak on tho general results, for they aro matters of 
much satisfaction to all of us, ‘the fourth year since the 
‘Medals wero established. Evry yoar has furnished boys worthy to 
receive thom, and an incroasing number of well-prepared candi~ 
datos yearly enter tho lists, Daring tho first two years tho 
‘candidates who prosentod thomsclves wore numerous ; but, though 
‘a fow did thomsclvos groat credit, our Examiners reported that 
‘many did not. ‘Those reports of our Examiners wore published, and 
had a sulutary influence in weoding futuro lists, but of course they 
ind tho immediate offeot of reducing the gros number of com- 
ppotitors. Tt was in tho lists of last your that this influence was felt : 
tho candidates wero fow, but noarly all were well prepared. Nowy 
fas rogards this present yoar, Thave tho great pleasuro of announcing, 
that while tho avorugo material is nt Teast ax good as it was 
ast year, tho numbor of competitors ix nearly twice as groat, 
Hlevon great schools, all of high eminence, have furnished candi- 
@atos; and as many as 24 picked boys have competed in Physical 
Goography, and 14 othor boys in Political Geography. I cannot 
forbear to montion @ subjeot of gonuine satisfaction to us—that 
Bton hasat length joinod in the competition, and done so with signal 
suocess, “Tmust ad that, aftor s9 much geographical effort nd 
een called by us into oxistonce, Tstrongly felt it was a Little hard 
upon the boys who had not ginod the vory foremost places, but whose 
absolute’ motit was sich as to earn ‘Hononrable Mention” from 
tho Examiners, and who thorefore had achioved what I may eall 











= ‘Te succeanil eandats forthe year are the fllowi 

Pavricat Gnpcnaruy. Geld Medal. Spring ee, Eton College. Bronse 
MolstA-'S. Dutler, Liverpodl College, Honourably Mextioned —C. Peurose, 
Haileybary,Golegas Dine, Cheteam Colleges J. White, iver 
Thatitate; H. De Vere Vane, Eton College, 

Pourricay Gxocnarnt.tGald. Metal “W. Gershom Collingwood, Liverpool 
Cateye Dron Mall WC Gram, Kio Coleg Mentioned 
SSCNT Soyte, Uppingham School; W: 1. Kingsford, Rosall School; Heary 
aioe Dixon, Hossall 
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4 ‘First Class’ in Geography, that they should receive from us 
‘no substantial recognition to keep and show, with just pride, now 
‘and in after life. I therefore have sincere pleasure in announcing 
‘that the Council have agreed, on the present ocoasion, to award and 
ssond a handsome Atlas to each boy, including the Medallists, who 
thas been named with distinction by tho Examiners, ‘Theso Prize 
Atlases aro cloven in number, and their total cost to the Society is 
about 301. I believe this to bo a just and vory wise expenditure 
of our funds, thoroughly in accordance with the objects of the 
Society, and I hope and belive it will meot with the approbation 
of the Mocting. ‘The agreeable duty remains to mo of calling on 
tho Examiners, Mr. Bates and Mr. Hinchlify to prosent the Medallists 
‘o our Prosident, to receive from his hands their rewards.” 
After Mr, F, Galton’s Address, tho Prestpit saidl:— 

“Tam suro tho Meoting must havo listened with interest and 
pleasure to the obsorvations which have just been addressed to 
us. To the Council of tho Socioty the fuots which Mr, Galton 
has recorded have afforded unmixed gratification, for we have 
Inboured long and earnestly to introduce a systematic and 
selentifio study of Geography into the education of the rising 
generation, and wo think that we now xeo onr way to A ‘woven 
ful issue. Whon wo commenced our agitation four yoars ago, 
Goographiy in most of the public schools, if tanght at all, was taught 
in mich a perfiinotory manor that it could not lead to any results. 
Nov, howover, wo see eleven of the loading schools of the country 
all xonding scholars to competo for our Prizes ; and it is reported by 
tho Examiners that no inferiority in regard to the system of instruc~ 
tion pursued in any of theso schools can bo detected from the 
Examination Papers. ‘That so many of our great educational estab- 
Tishments should thus have sinmltanconsly introduced an improved 
aystom of teaching Geography, amply repays us for our exertions ; 
and we aro farther gratified by observing that the colleges of Eton 
and Liverpool stand this your at tho head of the list. I do not wish 
in any way to disparage the schools which have not thought fit to 
compete, or which, having competed, have not gained prizes, but I 
-cannot tho less congratulate Eton and Liverpool on their success. 
‘am especially pleased to seo Eton taking the lend, because, as tho 
nmrsery of onr statesmon, the school necessarily exercises an impor- 
tant influence on the fortunes of our country ; and because, also, in 
the traditional head-quarters of the severest Classicism, this intro- 
Auction into the curriculum, of a popular but most useful element 
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of education is an enormous stride in advance, and bears the strongest 
testimony to the enlightened and judicious views of the present 
head-master, Dr. Hornby. Nor am I less ploased that Liverpool 
College, the great educational centre for the mercantile classes, on 
‘whom our national greatnoss so largely depends, should have sus- 
tained the high reputation it had already gained, and should take 
the next place to Eton in the competition; and I trust that Dr. 
Butler will continuo to send us scholars, who, in future years, 
try the mottlo of all comers, and bear off their full share of prizes.” 





In presenting tho Goun’Mrnan for Physical Geography to 8, B. 
Spring Rico (Bton), tho President said:—'1 havo much pleasure 
{n presenting to you tho Gold Medal which you have gained in the 
Examination for Physical Geography, You bolong, Sir, to a family 
whicli has beon ennobled for its servioes to the State, and which is 
fas distinguished for talent and ability ax for its devotion to tho 
publio interests, I feel assured, Sir, you will not do discredit to 
‘your ancestry ; I further congratulate you on having been tho first 
to gain for your fino old school, of which all Englishmen are proud, 
tho chief Goographical Prizo of the year. I trust you may have 
many imitators, and that your present success is but an earnest of 
‘what Etonians will do in tho future.’ 





‘Tho Gouw Moat, for Political Geography was then presented to- 
W. G. Collingwood (Liverpool College) by tho President, in those 
worla:—It is highly ereditable to you that, having last year 
gained tho Bronze Modal for Physical Geography, you should thie 
‘yoar bo awanted tho Gold Modal for your superiority in Political 
Geography. Loarning tho probability of your following the profos- 
sion of your distinguished father, I am reminded of an observation 
made by the President of the Royal Academy at our last Anniver 
sary Dinner, that a knowledge of Geography was not less important 
to Artists than’ a knowledgo of Art to Geographers. Combining as 
T trust you will, tho Artist with the Geographer, you will in cach 
‘capacity possess the supplemental knowledge recommended by Sir 
Francis Grant.” 





On presenting tho Bnoxze Muna for Phyrical Geography to A. S. 
Butlor (Liverpool College), the Prosident said :—“ It is only two 
years ago, Sir, that my predecessor in this Chair presonted to your 
‘Yrothor our first prize, the Gold Modal for Physical Geography ; 
that you should s0 soon afterwards havo achieved an almost similar 
sucodss bears the strongest testimony: both to your fumily talents 
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‘and to the admirable system of instruction pursued in the Liver- 
pool College. I cannot help observing that the singular concate- 
nation of educational pre-eminence and ability belonging to the 
Butler family affords an apt illustration of Mr. F. Galton's theory 
of ‘Hereditary Genius.’ You are the second Butler, and the sixth 
scholar educated under a Butler, who hus carried off one of our 
‘Goographical Medals in the short spaco of four years, during which 
‘wehayo held examinations. Icongratulate youon the honour which 
‘you have done both to yourself and to your college.” 


‘The President thon gave the Brosze Mrpat. for Political Geo- 
graphy to W, ©, Graham (Eton), and said :—“T am happy to have 
to present on this occasion a second Medal to an Etonian, and I 
{feel itis all tho moro ereditable to Mr. Spring Rice snd to yourself 
‘that you have gained this distinction, since you appear to be the 
‘two youngest boys in the whole list of competitors. I wish you 
‘evory mocess in your future career. 









‘The Hon. G. C. Brovnicx then addressed the Meoting on thix 
subject — 

“Tt fw a subject for special congratulation, that, while tho 
number of candidates this year is vory much greater than Inst, 
there is no falling off in quality. T cannot help also congratu- 
ating this Society, as well as the Head Master of Eton, on the 
prominent and distinguished position taken by that school; for 
where Eton takes the lead, no othor school need be ashamed to 
follow. When this competition was originally started, it was 
‘a matter of consideration with the Prize Committoo whether it 
‘should be confined to a small number of schools, or be extended, 
tus it has been, to a large number. Tam glad that the latter 
course was adopted, becinss it adds greatly to the importance 
‘of the Prizes, and enbances the honour of success. An idea had 
‘been entertained by some persons, that there might be a certain 
feeling of exclusive superiority in some of the great schools, 
which would prevent their coming forward to compete. I have, 
however, been convinced, from the first, that that is an entire 
mistake. ‘The present are not days in which a few schools, how- 
ever eminent, can monopolise to themselves —or even desire to 
monopolise—any superiority of leaning. ‘The older, and what 
‘used to be called the great Public Schools, are perfectly willing 
to mect their junior competitors in the field of ‘They 
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fortunate enough to win, they are all the pronder for their 
‘success, because it has been won in open, free conflict. Almost 
‘the only difficulty tho Committee has had to contend against in 
extending the range of these Examinations, is a kind of fecling 
‘that preparing pupils for these competitions may rather prejudice 
‘their suocess in the usual Classical examinations. I speak from 
experience when I say that the time expended in preparing for 
the Geogrphical examination is by no means wasted, even as 
rogards University Scholarships, or other’ Classical examinations 
at Oxford or Oambridge. And not only #o, but we must remember 
that a great change has come over the Public Schools themselves ; 
‘and they have learnt to recognise tho existence of » groat many 
‘poya who aro not destined to succeed in, and have little tasto for, 
Classical studios. ‘Those were formerly allowed to romain almost 
uncared for, and too often vory idle; but they are now tempted, 
Thy tho greater varioty of subjects recognised in publio school 
education, to exert thomsclves, and to squire somo intellectual 
training. In addition to modern languages, of which the value is 
generally acknowledged, T beliovo tho study of Geography, as en 
‘couraged by the Royal Geographical Society, has been of very great, 
‘and will bo of vory permanent, advantage, I consider the Com- 
mittoo have been very fortunate in their sclection of a subject for 
next year, ‘That of last year hnd no interest wttachod to it oon 
nooted with anoiont history ; but astern and Western ‘Turkistan 
‘havo boon famous, politically and historically, from the earliest ages. 
Not to go back to the Garden of Faen, though somo persons think 
it wns situatod not very far from Bokhara, it will bo remembered 
that Western Turkistan was traversed by Alexander the Great in 
one of his marvellous campaigns after his conquest of Persia, This 
fact should make people hositato before they say it is impossible for 
‘modorn armies to penetrate the fastnessex of the mountain ranges of 
Central Asia, During the middle ages it was from the samo provinoo 
of Western Turkistan that Genghis Khan and ‘Timour issued forth 
to found thoso great Asiatic empires, of which Turkiatan always 
continued to be the nucleus. ‘This province was also, if not, the 
Dirthplace, at all events tho resting-place, of the Turks, who after- 
‘wards overmin Western Asia, took Constantinople, and penetrated 
far into Europe. In modern timos, likewise, a great intorost belongs 
to this region in consequence of the progress of Russia in Central 
Asin, whence sho is ever pushing forward her frontier eastward 
‘and southward towards our own Indian Empire.” 
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ADDRESS 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting on the 27th May, 1872. 


Br Masor-Gexenar, Sin Hesny C. Rawhtssox, K.c.0,, ETC, 
Prestoesn, 





Gesruaes, 

Topon my Addross by oxprossing, on behalf of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, our warmest thanks to the Chancellor and Senate 
‘of tho University of London for their liborality in having permittod 
us during tho past year to hold onr Meotings in the noble ‘Theatre 
whore wo are now assembled. Tt has not boen by any moans as a 
matter of course that this privilogo hax boon granted us. On the 
contrary, we must consider ourselves to havo been very specially 
fayonred ; for tho Sonato, embarrassed by a multitude of a 
‘tions from various quarters for leavo to hold public mootings in thoir 
Hall, wore obliged to pass « resolution, restricting its use to mectings 
conneoted with educational pnrposos; and it was merely in con- 
sideration of the very high position which we oocupy in public esti- 
‘mation and in goneral utility that wo were last yoar exompted from 
tho operation of this rulo, and wero permitted to continns to make 
use of tho promises. Let us hopo that, as we have coriainly not 
orogated from that high position, either in the numbers and 
influence of our members, or the high charactor of our papers, oF in 
the degreo of national importmoe attaching to the objects to which 
our attention has been directed, the same exceptional fayour may 
be extended to us in future, and we may be allowed to continue our 
discussion of questions of great popular interest in this Hall, 

havo in the next place, Gentlomon, to congratulate you on 
having at length obtained a substantive footing in this great Motro- 
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‘polis, Instead of boing mero lodgers, living from hand to mouth 
‘and paying our way as wo go on, the Fellows of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London are now the possessors of an unencum- 
‘bored frechold property in this neighbourhood, which has cost 
‘nearly 20,0001, and would at any time realize that amount in the 
public market, A Committee, presided over by Mr. James Fer~ 
‘gusson, was charged hy the Council with the duty of preparing 
the new promises for our reception, and of superintending the 
removal of our collections from Whitehall Place to Savile Row ; and 
‘thoy have discharged their functions in 90 efficient « manner, that 
‘wo aro now probably more commodiously established than any other 
‘Aciontifio body in this Metropolis. Ranged in oases on the floor of 
‘our eapaciows Map:room, which has been formed by covering in the 
‘courtyard of the house, and which measures 60 foot in Tength by 
40 in breidth, we have now at our command over 60,000 Maps; 
‘and, what ix of equal importance, we have amplo room to exhibit 
‘tho maps to all who desiro to consult them, As the intention 
of the Government, in granting us a subsidy of 5001, « yoar, was to 
provide a Map-offio for gonoral rofurence, itis satisfactory to know 
‘that wo aro thus in a condition to acquit ourmelves thoroughly of the 
responsibilities which tho grant imposed on us; and I may add ws 
‘an illustration of the extont to which we havo already discharged 
‘thove dutios, that, according to a return recently required by Par- 
Tiament, and which has just boon sent in, we find that during the 
Jast ten years the rooms of tho Royal Geographical Socioty have been 
visited by 45,934 porsons, and the evening moctings attended by. 
155,800, making a total of 100,634 poreons, who, during the period 
in quostion, havo derived instruction from our maps, books, and 
pipers. Although wo havo not hitherto aimed at obtaining tho 
same completeness for onr Library as for our Map-room, we are still 
—thanks to the liberality of many Geographical friends, among, 
‘whom I would espooially notice Mr. Kenneth Murchison, tho heir 
and excentor of our lato estimable President—in a position to place 
at the disposal of the Follows of tho Society as large and well- 
asgortéd a collection of Geographical works as is to be found in 
Great Britain. ‘The number of volumes, indeed, ranged along tho 
galleries of our Map-room and in the various apartments of our new 
‘Premises excoods 20,000, and. as funds become available wo intend 
to fill up the lacunw in every department, eo that our Library may: 
‘Yecome a real repertory of Geographical science, 
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OBITUARY. 7 

Our Obituary List for the past year has been unnsually heavy, and 
‘not in numbers only, bat in worth. First and foremost, we have to 
eploro the death of one to whom tho Society was more indebted, 
perhaps, for its position, both in popular estimation and among the 
fcientific bodies of England, than to all its other membors collec 
tively. Tneed hardly say that I refer to our Inte President, Sie 
Ropexicx Moncmsos, It would be out of place, in a mero obituary 
‘notice, to attempt to trace in any dotail the various incidents of Six 
Roderick’s long and distinguished career. ‘That career belongs to 
the pages of our national history, and will moreover receive ample 

co at the hands of the tried friend and skilfal writer who was 
‘appointed by Sir Roderick’s will to bo his biographor and literary 
excoutor. Here it will be moro suitable to draw attontion to his 
‘special merits as a geographer, and to point out his close connexion 
swith this Society. 

Sir Roderick belonged toan old Highland family, which, like many 
others, had been impoverished by its loyalty to the Stuarts, Tis 
father, however, retrieved the fortunes of the house by a enecessful 
servico in India tmder Warren Hastings, and subsequently, pur- 
‘chased a property from the Mackenzies in Ross-shire, where he 
‘sottled, and where his eldest son, Roderick, was born in 1792. 
‘After @ rapid course of stndy at the Durham Grammar School, 
tho Military College at Marlow, and the Edinburgh University, 
‘Mr. Murchison joined tho army in Portugal in 1808, and pursued 
jis military career to tho close of the war, having served in the 
threo actions of Roliga, Vimeira, and Corunna, In 1815, at 
tho suggestion of Sir Humphry Davy, be began to turn his 
serious attention to physical soienco, In 1825 he wrote his first 
geological paper, and from that time forward, for a continuous 
period of nearly fifty years, he was one of the most assiduous and 
‘successful cultivators of geological science that this country, has 
ever seen, To recapitulate his Inbours in this one department of 
science would be to fill a volume. He personally examined the 
geology of not only every district in Great Britain, but of almost 
every country in Europe, and of some part also of Asia. His disco- 
yory of the “Silurian” aystem mado his name fumous through the 
‘world, and his subsequent exposition of three other systems, to some 
of which he gave names, tho Devonian, Permian, and Laurentian, 
confirmed and increased his reputation. His papers, indeed, om 
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those subjects, independently of his great works on’ Siluria and on 
the geology of Russia, are said to exoved 100 in number; and it is 
no doubt as a geologist—sound, cautious, and eminently practical 
—that the name of Murchison will descend to posterity. In bis 
later years, however, he took more interest, perhaps, in geography 
than in geology, He was proud, and justly prond, of the share he 
took in founding the Royal Geographical Society in 1830. In his 
Anniversary Address for 1865, he explained to us, in much inter 
esting dotail, how he was associated with Mountstuart Elpbin- 
stone, John Cam Hobhouse (the late Lord Broughton), and Robert 
Brown, in drawing up, under tho guidance of Sir John Burrow, 
‘those Iawa by which the Royal Geographical Society has) ever 
sinco been governed ; and although his name does not appear in 
tho original lists of Councillors (owing probably to, the pre- 
‘occupation of his time with geological matters), his claim to tho 
first placo in tho establishment of the Society was fully reooguized 
‘and authenticated in the Charter of incorporation which he obtained 
for the Society from the Crown in 1859, During the latter half 
of Murchison’s life, as has been well said, the history. of his con- 
nexion with the Royal Geographical Society is in fact the history 
of the Socioty itself. Ho was placed on the Council in 1831, and 
‘became a Vice-President in 1886, Tn 1843 he was first eleoted 
President, and ho subsequently occupied the Chair at intervals 
for fifteen years. His tenure of office, indeed, was continuous 
for the last nine years of his li i 
‘vides that tho President shall be changed every second year 
hhaving been suspended in his favour, in deference to his extra- 
ordinary fitness for the post, But the more record of our late 
President's official duties conveys a very inadequate idea of tho 
services which he rendered to tho Society. When Murchison, in 
11848, was elected to the Chair, we were a straggling body. Our 
numbers were limited to 650 members, and we had certainly not 
achieved any high literary or scientific eminence. Murchison’s 
opening Anniversary Address, delivered in May, 1844, was re- 
markable in many respects. For the first time, with « bold hand 
‘and comprehensive grasp of thought, he reviewed the progress of 
Geography over the whole extent of tho globe, and thus furnished 
‘© model, which has been followed, with more or less closeness, by” 
all his successors, But this Address, ample in its scope, and 
admirable for its sound reasoning and extensive knowledge, was 
also especially memorable from its containing the first allusion to 
12 














‘igcovered by the Count in Australia, but that the 
Aiscovery had been purposely concealed, in deference to the views 
of Sir George Gipps, the Governor, who feared that society would 
the disorganized and the fortunes of the infant colony ruined by a 
‘madden rush to the mines of the pastoral and agricultural settlers, 
he more, however, that Murchison studied the geology of Australia, 
tho more convinced he became that gold must exist there, and 
{n tho course, accordingly, of the next few years, he expressed that 
conviction om three different public occasions: in a Memoir read 
Yoforo the British Association; in a lecture delivered at the British 
Institution, and finally, in an article in tho “Quarterly Review” 
for 1850, entitled * Siberia and California’ ‘The realization of these 
‘viows was first achieved, as is well known, in 1851, by tho practical 
bperations of Mr. Hargreaves ; but the delay which thus occurred 
in opening up tho Gold Fields noither impogns Straslecki' credit 
tus their fint discoverer, nor detracts from Murchison's merit in 
having proved their necessary existence tnder the guidance of 
sound induction. From this time forward Australian Geography 
‘ceenpied much of Murchison's attention, and ho was ever ready to 
co-operate with the colonists in ‘pushing exploration into the interior 
of tho continent. Under his auspices, or at his suggestion, twelve 
‘Anatralian travellers— including Straelooki, Sturt, Leichhardt, 
Macdouall Stuart, O'Hara Burke, &e—received honorary rewardy 
from this Society ; and he had tho satisfaction, in his last Address, 
‘of pointing out that, whereas in 1830 nothing was known of 
‘Australia beyond a small area around Sydney, above two-thirds 
of the continent is now oocupied by settlers, and a telegraphic wire 
thas boon stretched nearly across from the southern to the northern 
‘coast, along a line measuring about 1800 miles. 

But Murchison's best known geographical exploits were connected 
with Aretic exploration on the one hand, and with African discovery 
onthe other. Being in the Chair of the Society when Franklin quitted 
England in 1845, he took an almost personal interest in the fortumes 
of the expedition; and when, accordingly, the Erebus and Terror 
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wero lost sight of, be made it the business of his life to ascertain 
their fate. He never ceased, indeed, to stimulate ‘public interest in 
‘the matter by the most urgent and moving appeals, until at length 
tho mystery was solved by the successful voyage of the For under 
Sir Leopold McClintock in 1857. In the same spirit Murchison 
‘adopted and made his own the great field of African discovery, 
‘Having satisfied himself, at a very early period of his researches, 
that the interior of the continent was an elevated plateau, —giving 
rise to great rivers like the Zambesi, ‘tho Congo, and the Nile, 
which flowed to the east, to the west, and to the north, almost from 
‘a common centre,—instead of being a mere sandy desert, according 
to the old and popular belief, he encouraged and assisted to the 
‘utmost of his power the various travellers who wero prepared by 
‘Personal observation to investigate and dotermine this important 
fact in Physical Geography. Livingstone, Burton, Speke and 
Grant, Du Chaillu, Beko, and, lastly, Sir S. Baker, all thus, in 
turn, received Murchison’s warmest sympathy and support. Tt 
will ever be remembered that, when intelligence reached England 
in 1867 of Livingstone's death near the Lake Nyassa, Murchison, 
almost alono, refused to believe tho statement, observing, as he did, 
‘with equal boldness and acumen, that the Johanna men, on whose 
authority the statoment was made, were especially interested. in 
Aisseminating a false report. It was on Murchison's urgent requisi- 
tion that Young’s expedition was sent out by the Government to 
investigate the story on the spot; and our venorable President had 
hhis reward in the universal joy and gratitude with which an 
‘exposure of tho lie was hailed by the British public ‘Marchison's 
confidence in the endurance and good fortune of his friend remained 
‘unabated to the last; and it is only just to his memory to say that, 
if the present expedition should succeed in rescuing Livingstone 
‘and restoring him to his admiring countrymen, it will be due, not 
‘40 much to the spontaneous action of the Geographical Council, as 
to the hopeful spirit and the deep senso of national duty which they 
derived from the tuition and example of their late noble-heartod 
President. 

Among the more substantial benefits conferred by Murchison on 
the Geographical Society, must be enumerated, firstly, the valuable 
‘assistance which he rendered in obtaining from the Government, in 
1854, the grant of an annual subsidy of 5001, on condition that « 
‘public map-office was established in the Society's rooms for general 
ference; and, secondly, the issue of a Royal Charter of incorpora~ 
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tion in 1850, which declired Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, by 
ame, to have teen mainly instrumental in establishing the Society, 
‘and further provided that he should be “ the first President of tho 
‘mid body politicand corporate.” The Bellot Testimonial Fund also, 
‘which was originated by Murchison, added much to the reputation 
of the Society, in showing that the geographers of England appre- 
fated true merit wherever it was found, irrespeotive of national dis- 
finction, 

Bunt Murchison’s services were not confined to the special depart- 
ments of geology and geography. In assisting to found the British 
‘Association in 1830, and in the long course of assiduous care with 
‘Which he attended its meetings and in his position of Vice-President 
Gireoted its proceedings, he rendered an important service to the 
ease of general science. As the Director-General of the Museum 
of Practical Geology and Chief of the Schpol of Mines, to which 
‘Posts be was appointed by the Government in 1855, om the death of 
Sir Henry de Ia Beche, he had the further opportunity of intro- 
ncing scientific training into the edacation of the working classes ; 
and the recent report of the Commission on the coal resources af the 
country, for which he was mainly responsible, must be regarded 03 
‘8 work of real national value. 

Irhas often been a reproach to the Government of this country 
‘that scientific services are, as a rule, eo little regarded and s poorly 
yewarded; but Mu career furnished a bright example to 
theoontrary. He was knighted in 1846, was mado a K.C.B.in 1863, 
anda Baronet in 1866. From the other sovereigns of Europe he 
also received a shower of well-carned honours. By the Emporor of 
Russia he was made a Knight of the 2nd Class of St. Anne, and 
subsequently a Grand Cross of the same order, and also of that of 
St. Stanislaus; and as these honours were conferred for services 
Tendered to the Russian Government, he was graciously permitted 
to acoept them, and wear the crosses and insignia at the British 
Court. Orders were also conferred upon him by the sovereigns of 
Sweden, Denmark, Ftaly, and Brazil. A list, indeed, has been 
Jately published of nineteen stars, crosses, and other emblems of 
istinction which belonged to Sir Roderick at the time of his decease, 
and which constitute, as bas been said, “the largest number of 
“honorary decorations which in modern times have been awarded 
“ by crowned heads to any individual for purely scientific attain 
* ments.” 

By the public and scfentific bodies of this eountry and of the Con- 
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tinent he was further rewarded with a similar profusion of titles 
‘and honours, He was a D.C.L. of Oxford, L1.D. of Cambridge, 
and M.A.of Dublin. Of the Royal Society he was not only a Fellow, 
Wut also a Vice-President, and had further received from it the 
Copley Gold Medal. Amongst similar first-class scientific prizes, he 
usd been awarded the Brisbane Gold Medal from Edinburgh, the 
Prix Cuvier from Paris, and the Wollaston Medal from the Geo- 
ogioal Society of London, He was a member of the Academies 
of St. Petersburg, Berlin, Copenhagen, Brussols, Stockholm, and 
‘Turin, and a corresponding member of the Institute of France. 
At homo, at the time of his death, he was Vice-President of the 
Geographical and Geological Societies, a ‘Trustee of the British 
Museum, of the Hunterian Museum, and of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh and of the Royal Irish Academy, President 
‘of the Hakluyt Sooiety, Fellow of the Linnean Society and of many 
other scientifio bodies. 

It will be further in the recollection of tho Fellows, that when 
Sir Roderick found himsolf compelled last year, owing to a stroke of 
paralysis, to retire from the Chair of this Society, which he bad 
then ocoupied for nine consecutive years—and when it was proposed 
in consequence, in the Geographical Council, to present him, on his 
retirement, with some testimonial in acknowledgment of his dise 
tinguished sorvices—he caused us to be informed “ that he would 
prefer to any testimonial, however costly and elaborate, the simple 
‘gold medal which he had himself so often presented to others as the 
reward of merit.” ‘This was the last distinction conferred on him by 
any soientific body; and he assured me that, looking on the Society 
alnost as the child of his creation, he valued our humble tribnte 
of admiration and respect above all the moro brilliant trophies 
which filled his cabinet. 

Sir Rodorick Murchison, on his retirement from the Army in 
1815, was united to the only daughter of the late Genoral Francis 
Hugonin, and he subsequently passed fifty-four years of married 
life with this estimable and cultivated lady. He only survived her, 
indeed, a little more thin two yeurs, and was laid beside her 
in the Brompton Cemetery on October 27, 1871. At Sir Roderick’s 
funeral the Prime Minister attondod in person, and the Geological 
‘anil Geographical Societies were amply represented. 

‘This is not the place to enter on a critical examination of Sir 
Roderick Murchison’s character, either as a man or a philosopher; 
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‘but I cannot avoid noticing some of those qualities which endeared 
hhim to his friends, while they enhanced the value of his public 
services. Industry and energy, a clear head, a strong will, and 
great tenacity of purpose, were among his leading character 
istics, while his warm feolings, his thorongh honesty, his kindness 
of manner, his entire absence of jealousy, his geniality, fine 
temper, tact and firmness, peculiarly fitted him to preside over 
public Bodies, and to lead his followers to good and useful ends. 
Many a young student of scienco has been led to persevere and 
sucoted by Sir Roderick’s encouragement and help. Many a young 
traveller has been sustained under his hardships by Sir Rodorick’s 
hopeful counsel. Sir Roderick, indeod, nover deserted a friend in 
need. At one time he might be econ urging the Government to 
send out expeditions to search for Franklin ; at another he would 
‘be energetically defending Governor Byro, an old. medallist of the 
Society, from what he regarded as persecution, When Speke and 
Grant were supposed to be in difficulties in Aftica, ho was active 
in organizing relief. He was ever a steady supporter of Sir 
Samuel Baker; and with Livingstone his name is so identified, that 
when the great traveller returns—as roturn ho assuredly will—the 
only feeling of regret will be that Sir Roderick will not be here to 
welcome hi 

Sir Roderiok died, full of years and honours, on October 22, 1871. 
‘His care for his two favourite Sooieties—the Goographical and 
Geological—continued to the last; a legacy of 10001. being bequeathed 
‘to each of them, to be expended in such manner as the two Councils 
might consider best for the advancement of their respective sciences. 
No ono ia botter able than myself to appreciate the heavy loss 
which the Royal Geographical Society has sustained in the death of 
Marchison, because no one can more acutely fecl my entire in 
adequacy to supply his place. In the mean time, while 1 humbly 
follow, Zongo intereallo, in his footsteps, I ean only beg the Society to 
Join with me in doing honour to his memory. 

Jotas Avousr Hazitivs, an Honorary Corresponding Member of 
‘our Society, was born in Stockholm on the 18th April, 1707. His 
fathor was Johan Hazelius, a wealthy merchant of that city. 

He became an officer in the Engineor Corps in 1814, and took 
part in the short campaign in Norway. He won several prizes in. 
‘the Academy of Military Science, became a member, and was for 
20 years its secretary. He was adjutant to King Oscar for several. 
‘Yoars; was appointed to a Professorship in the “First Military 
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School,” was made Chief of the Topographical Corps in 1856, ond 
Major-General in 1860, He becamo a member of the Royal Goo 
graphical Society in 1858, and died on the 28th April, 1871. 

‘Hazelius extended his labours in many useful directions. That 
which fully entitled him to his nomination as member of the Royal. 
Geographical Society was his exertion to continue the publication 
of the topographical maps of his own extensive country. Since he 
wus appointed Chief of the Topographical Corps an immense 
number of carefully and tastefully executed maps have been issned, 
contribmting in a great degree to the geographical knowledge of 
the Scandinavian Peninsula, 

He was also prominent as a political writer, He belonged to 
the Liberal-Conservative party, and, by his calm discussion of com- 
plicated questions, delayed the pushing forward by the Liberals of 
precipitate resolutions, and opposed tho tenacious clinging of the 
Conservatives to old abuses. He exercised for many years 4 
strong influence on the Government of his country by his political 
writings, nnd was, at his death, a member of the Upper Chamber 
of the national representatives. 

‘He was also zealous in his endeavours to improve tho instruction 
given in the national and grammar schools of Sweden. . He wrote 
on this subject, and was at the time of his death President 
the Board of the New Elementary Schools in Stockholm. 

His style of writing was subtle, and, at the samo time, onter~ 
‘taining; his reasoning clear and convincing, and he preserved. the 
activity and freshness of his mental powers down to a ripe old age. 

Captain Jony Woon, late of the Indian Navy, died in London on 
the 13th November, 1 ‘He was bom in 1812, and educated at 
the Perth Academy. When very young, Captain Wood joined the 
‘Indian Navy, a sorvice fruitful in distinguished names, where his. 
zeal and skill asa surveyor soon brought him prominently forward, 
and much of his work in this respect remains our standard authority 
im regard to the countries he mapped. 

Captain Wood's namo is, however, chiefly associated with the 
rivers Indus and Oxus. As far back as 1835 he commanded the first 
steamer that ever floated upon the celebrated waters of the former 
river} and themaintenanoo upon it of lato years of a fleet of steamers. 
which are employed commercially, and in times of political emer- 
gency have more thun once done most valuable service, is mainly 
‘Que to his care and experience. 

‘At is, however, particularly in connootion with the Oxus that 
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John Wood's name is known fo fame. In company with Sir Alex- 
ander Burnes he proceeded to Cabool on a mission from the Indian 
Government in 1889, and, leaving his. chief there, crossed the 
Hindu Kush to Kunduz; thence, undeterred by many difficulties, 
he held his way till he reached one of the sources of the great 
Rivor Oxus, in the wonderful tablelands of Central Asia, for which 
Grilliant exploit he reccived the Patron’s Medal of our Society in 
1842. 

Tetiring early with a well-camed reputation, Captain Wood 
Yisited many of our colonies, leaving his mark for good wherever 
‘he remained for any time, and, after a long and honourable career in 
Sinil, the soone of his early usefulness, ho returned to Europe last 
‘year, hoping to enjoy the repose to which he had long looked for- 
Ward. Unfortunately, however, a journey to Simla, undertaken 
Tofore leaving India at the height of the hot season, prostrated him 
‘to such an oxtent that he nover fully recovered, and he only sur- 
‘vivel his return to England fourteen days. 

Captain Wood's great characteristic was an extremely retiring 
Aisposition, in him amounting to second nature, which often pre- 
Vented his coming before the world so prominently as his friends 
Aesired; but those who had the privilege of his friendship enter- 
tained the greatest regard for his character, and the thanks of the 
Government of India have on several occasions been bestowed om 
hhim in testimony of his worth as a public servant, His death was 
mourned by a wide circle both here and in the Enst, and, in com- 
menting thereon, the Indian papers remark that no man has died 
‘of late years, whose loss has been so much felt in Western India. 

Tt is gratifying to know that a second edition of his work, 
‘entitled ‘Narrative of a Journey to the Source of the Oxus,” is 
about to be published by his son, with an introduction from the pen 
6f Colonel Yule, which will no doubt do justice to Captain Wood's 
great merits as a discoverer; while it traces the further progress of 
iscovery in the Oxus Valley from his time up to the present day. 

Gexenat, Cussxex.—"Tho Society has lost during the past yeur, in 
General Francis Rawdon Chesney, one of the most distinguished 
of its practical geographers, as well as one of its oldest members. 
‘iis name will be for ever associated with the topography of the 
Enphrates and Tigris, from his remarkable explorations and surveys: 
of those rivers—enterprises conducted under cireumstances of extra- 
ordinary difficulty; while by his researches into the conditions of 
the Ted Sea navigation, he was one of the first to demonstrate the 
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practicability of the overland route to India, Tt was ho, too, who 
first detected the fallacy propounded by Napoleon's engineers, in 
assigning diffarent levels to the Mediterranean and Red seas, and 
first pointed out, long before the project of Lessops, that a canal 
‘without current could be opened through the Isthmus of Suez. 
General. Chesney was born at Ballyres, in the North of Ireland, 
in 1789, and was thus in his cighty-thind year when he died. He 
‘was educated at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, and 
obtained a commission in the Royal Artillery in 1805, During 
the Great War he was condemned by the chances of the service to 
‘garrison duty, and his first distinotion was gained in January, 1814, 
‘whew he took the foremost part in the rescue of the crews of two 
‘vossels wrecked in a storm on the Trish coast, himself plunging into 
the sea, and bringing off ono of the crews to shore, and conveying 
cable to the wreck, by which all hands were saved. For this action 
ho received the medal of the Société des Naufrages, But he had 
reached his fortieth year without the opportunity of distinguishing 
himself in his profession, when, in 1829, the struggle took place on 
the Danube between Russia and Turkey; and in his desire for 
active employment, he sot ont for Constantinople, with the view of 
offering his services to the weaker side. But the peace, which he 
found on his arrival in the Dardanelles in process of negotiation 
Dotween the warring powers, compelled him again to seck a new 
outlet for his activity. Ho took the opportunity first of visiting the 
scenes of the Inte conflict, and obtaining matorials for its history; 
‘a work which, however, was not published till long after, when the 
Yotter-known narrative of Major von Moltke, now the famous Mar- 
shal, liad already occupied tho field. He next visited Egypt, to 
‘commence his investigation of the alternative overland routes 
which had been proposed. He sailed down the Red Sea to Kosseir, 
and reported the practicability of @ steam-voyage in twenty-one 
ays botwoon Suez and Bombay. ‘The Report being despatched 
to Government, he departed on his first journey to Mesopotamia to 
‘examine the Euphrates Valley route. With characteristic energy 
Le declined to wait for the approval of the project of survey he bad 
submitted throngh Sir Robert Gordon, and embarked in tho arduons 
‘undertaking without other means than those provided by the assist- 
ance of private friends. Tn theso preliminary travels he traversed 
a large part of Asia Minor, Persia, and Mesopotamia, bosides 
following the course of the Euphrates from El Kaim to Ana. The 
result of these explorations—eonducted under great risks and 
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Aifficultios, the voyago on the Euphrates being made on a small 
raft supported on inflated skins—wero embodied in a map and 
Memoir, forwarded to our Ambassador in Constantinople in June, 
1831, describing about 800 miles of the great river. ‘This expe- 
ition was conducted at Captain Chesney's own cost; and it was 
not till eighteen yours afterwards that the personal intervention of 
‘the Into Princo Consort procured the repayment from the ‘Treasury 
of the actual personal outlay inowrred by the explorer.  Unfor- 
tunately for his famo, the results of these preliminary journo 
‘were not given to the world till lato in General Chesney's lifo, 
when volume, commenced in his seyenty-seventh year, was 
published at Government request. 

‘Thowo explorations wore followod up by tho well-known Euphrates 
Expodition of 1835,—a task mado diffioult not only by physical 
‘obstacles, but by political opposition, and th imperfect develop- 
mont of tho art of constructing steam-veasols, Tho two exploring 
‘yessole—tho Euphrates and tho Tigris—woro carried in sootions 
from the Moditorrancan, at enormous labour, acroms tho desert, put 
together, and launched on tho histori stream. As will bo remem- 
Boro by all, the wreck of the Tigris, with the loss of tho most 
‘important records and instruments, and many valnablo lives, wax 
noarly putting a sudden end to tho groat work Colonel Chesney 
hhad undertaken, Bat the undaunted voyager hold on. their way 
until the Euphrates emerged in tho Persian Gulf; when the funds 
ssmotioned for the purposo being exhausted, the Expedition was 
broken up, ‘Tho commander prooeeded alone to Bombay, with the 
‘Viow of recking aid from the Indian Government for the prosecution 
of his researches ; but failing to receive this, ho sot ont for England, 
‘Yoluntecring to take back with him the Indian mails overland. 
‘His return journey was made by way of Bussorah and Palmyra. 
Colonel Chesney, travelling on a camel, and attended only by two 
Arabs, mado tho passage of tho Arabian Desert in twenty-two days; 
this alono being an extraordinary feat to perform in the hottest 
season of the year, From Palmyra ho proceeded to England, 

An account of this Expedition, tho great importance of which has 
not been duly recognised by tho world, owing, it may be supposed, 
solely to the immediate success of the alternate overland ronte 
by Egypt and the Red Sea, was published in the seventh volume 
of our ‘Journal.’ Its results aro there summed up as follows:— 
“Materials for a correct map of a very large portion of Northern, 
Syria wore collected; a line of levels was carried across from the 
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‘Mediterranean to tho Euphrates; Northern Mesopotamia was ex- 
plored, snd the grand survey of the river commeticed with the 
escent of the steamers, and continued to its embouchure in 
‘the Persian Gulf, Bosides this, two different ascents were made 
of the Kinin, and two descents of tho Bahamishr, ‘Twice was the 
River Tigris asconded to a distanco of 400 miles beyond its junction 
with the Euphrates; a second line of levels carried between the 
Baphrates and the Tigris, and new positions obtained by the journeys 
across the desert.” 

‘Tho Royal Premium of our Society was awarded to Colonel 
Chomey for this great work in 1837, and, in delivering it to him, 
honourablo mention was made of the other members of the Expedi- 
tion, who laboured with great perseverance and rare harmony to 
carry it to a successful tormination, Such wero Major Estcourt, 
Lieutenants Murphy, Lynch, and Cleveland, Mr. Ainsworth, the 
goologist and naturalist, Mr, Hormuzd Rassam, Dr, and Mr. Staun- 
ton, and Lioutonants Cockburn, Eden, Charléwood, and FitzJames. 

Colonel Chesney published in 1856, as un introduction to tho 
‘account of hhis gront expedition, two very elaborate volumes, which 
have sinco been regarded as standard authorities on tho History 
and Geography of Western Asia, 

Genoral Chesney became n Fellow of our Society in 1888, and 
‘was orvated Honorary D.0.L, of Oxford in 1851. He died on the 
Ist of Fobruary last. 

‘Kririt Jonxstox, 11.0-—Tho presentation of the Viotoria Medal to 
Dr. Keith Johnston in person, at our last Anniversary Meoting, must 
Wo freshly romombered by the Fellows of the Society. Scares a 
month had passed after his reception of this long-coveted distinction 
and crowning prize of his labours before ho siooumbed, almost 
suddenly, to the effects of the unceasing toil of a lifetime. ‘To 
Dr. Johnston, as he himself stated, and evidently felt deeply, the 
honour was enhanced by the circumstance of its being conferred 
‘upon him at the same timo that a similar recognition was mado of 
‘the great services of our late Chief, with whom he claimed a long- 
standing friendship ; and one of tho latest autograph letters penned 
by Sir Rodorick Murchison, writton from his sick couch with a 
trembling hand, was a kindly note of sympathy to the family of his 
Aeceased friend, 

Alexander Keith Johnston was born at Kirkhill, near Edinburgh, 
in 1804. His love of geography seems to have manifested itself 
strongly even at school, and afterwards became tho ruling and 
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entirely absorbing interest of his life. ‘To geographical and other 
‘cognate pursuits he becamo even more devoted as he advanced in 
Tifo, scarcely over divarging to take an active part in public aifiirs, 
‘oF to engage in political mattors, Tis life was thns one of quiet 
‘Dut incessant industry, as such offering little of personal incident, 

‘he long list of his more notable geographical works was fully 
given in Sir Bartlo Frere's address on the presentation of the medal. 
Tis masterpieoo—the ‘Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena '—will 
ver wark a most important epoch in tho geographical history of 
this country, as giving the date of the introduction to it of that most 
interesting branch of our science—Physical Geography, Carried 
‘out at groat personal sacrifico, this work brought Keith Johnston 
‘woll-merited distinctions, not only from the soientifio world of this 
country, but in tho form of honorary memberships of kindred 
Societies in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petersburg, and Bombay. Baron 
‘yon Humboldt, {n sending his portrait to Keith Johnatou, wrote 
Yonoath it in French, **T am glad to tako this opportunity to thank 
you for all you have dono for Physical Geography.” Tho lato Sir 
John Herschel acknowledged his indebtedness to tho Physical Atlas 
for great part of his information, in writing on this branch of goo- 
graphy: undoubtedly, the volwno has boo, and is still, the 
‘basis of tho whole English literature of this subjoot, 

It in genorally admitted that Keith Johnston did more to popn- 
larize tho study of geography than any provious anthor, and his 
minor works have made name a household word throughout 
Britain, His own country is specially indebted to him in varions 
‘ways, In 1861, in a memoir read before tho Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, Keith Johnston drow publioattontion to the Ordnance Survey 
of Scotland, which, up to that time, appears to have suffared almost 
complete noglect; and to tho agitation in this mattar which fol- 
lowed, in which Sir Roderick Murchison took » strong and activo 
intorost, Scotland in indebted for the progress which has sinco been 
ado in this most important public work. 

‘Dr. Johnston was one of tho originators of the Soottish Moteoro- 
Togioal Soviaty, the early meetings of which were held in his howso ; 
‘and to his earnest working in its bebalf aa its Honorary Sooretary, 
‘as well as to tho broad spirit in which he prosecuted the science of 
Meteorology, that Society is indebted in no inconsiderable degroo 
for the wide reputation it enjoys, 

During the later years of his 1ifo his mind was more specially 
Gireoted to the subject of educational guography; hia endeavour 
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‘being, after correspondence with very many of the more eminent 
teachers of geography thronghout the kingdom, to reconcile, if 
possible, into one best system, the many varied methods of geo- 
graphical instruction which are at present adopted, and to prepate 
appliances suited to such a plan. His most ardent hope was to sow 
the seeds of a greater respect for geographical knowledge in Brita 
out of which might grow the position due to it as an essential 
ranch of liberal education in higher schools, such as it has long, 
hold in tho universities of tho Continent, notably of Germany. 

Dr, Johnston's personal character was marked by a singular sim~ 
plicity and candonr, thorough benevolence, and unselfish generosity. 
Most enthusiastic in his love for and pursuit of his profession, and 
its absorbing studies, ho was yet more readily accessible to any one 
seoking his advice or assistance. 

Cxrrats Jantns Patanio Bast, of the Royal (Jate Bengal) Engi- 
noors, Doputy-Superintendent of the Great Trigonomotrical Survey 
of India, was born on the 23rd of February, 1832. His fathor was tho 
celebrated architect, George Basovi, who designed the Fitawilliam. 
Muscum at Cambridge, the Conservative Club in London, and 
various othor important buildings, and who lost his life by falling 
from tho tower of Ely Cathedral. 

‘After passing with great credit through Rughy School and the 
Cheltenham College, James Pasevi obtained a cadetship in tho 
Honourable East India Company's Military Seminary at Addis- 
‘cotnbe, whore he rove to be the first cadet of his term, and thus won 
for himself a commission in the Corps of Engincers of tt 
Prosidency. Ho went to India in 1853, and was ap} 
assistant in tho Great Trigonometrical Survey of Indi 
18th January, 1856, From that time wntil the end of 
continued to serve in the latter department, which he had been 
{induced to select from a preference for its duties over those of any 
‘other branch of the public sorvico in India which was open to him ; 


















son established him in the position of ono of tho most able and 
reliable officers of the Department. 

Ho took a prominent part in each of the various branches of 
‘the operations. In 1856-7, he assisted in the principal triangulation 
of the Valley of the Indus, and on the termination of the field 
‘season in the plains—which is contemporaneous with the commence- 
‘ment of the season for field operations in the higher Himalayas— 
hho was transferred to aseist in the survey of Kashmir, on which 
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‘ho was employed during the eventful summer of 1857, when the 
mutiny of tho Bengal Army took place, and his countrymen were 
engaged in a desperate struggle, not only for the maintenance of 
the British power in India, but for their very existence, From 
motives of policy, it was not considered desirable to suspend tho 
operations of tho Himalayan surveyors before the time when they 
‘wouild bo naturally torminated by the close of the season for field 
‘operations, ‘Thus, when tho surveyors retumed to the plains, 
Delhi had again fallen into tho hands of the British, and the crisis 
‘of tho insurrection was over. 

By tho end of tho ficld season of 1859-60, Captain Basovi had 
‘carried the principal triangulation of the Indus down to the nofgh- 
‘Dourhood of Mittonkoto, at tho junction of tho Indna and the Sutlej 
rivors, and was on his way back to recess quartors, when he was 
Airooted to join the expedition, which was sont under General Sir 
Novillo Chamberlain, x:n, into tho hills among tho northern 
offshoots of the Soolimani Rango, to punish the tribe of Mahsood 
Wzooris for repeated inroads ani aggressions ; ho assisted in 
‘thalking » valuable military reconnaissance of the country, and exe- 
conted a continuous and unbroken traverse of the Vino of march which 
‘was tho basis of the survey. In the year 1860 he was transforred 
from tho Valley of tho Inds to the east coast of the peninsula, to 
‘carry on tho principal triangulation which was to counoot Madras 
with Caloatta, and which had then reached the vieinity of Vieagas 
patam, In two ficld xeasons ho carried this chain of triangles 
180 miles southwards, into tho district of Guntoor, when ho was 
recalled to Viragapatam to make arrangements for, and assist 
jn, tho measurement of ono of the great Indian baso-linas with 
‘the well-known Colby apparatus of compensation-bars and micro- 
scopes. ‘Thin base-line being comploted before the termination 
of the ficld season, Captain Basevi was employed during the 
remainder of the season (1862-63) in making « reconnaissance 
—partly for geographical purposes, and partly for the requirements 
cof the survey—of the native states of Joypore and Bustar, which, 
‘though lying in tho vicinity of the British stations of Vizagupatam 
and Vizianagram, and of the main lines of communication botween 
Calcutta and Madras, had up to that time been unsurveyed, and. 
wore almost unknown, appearing as a great blank on the latest 
and best maps of the Madras Presidency, Coverod with dense 
malarious forests, which swarm with tigers, the deadly reputation 
‘of this region appears to have been a bar, alike to the explorations 
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of tho curions and scientific, and to the visits of sportsmen. Captain 
Basevi carried a continuous traverse from his point of departure (in 
the Vizagapatam district) over the Galikonda hills to Jeypore, and 
‘thence to Badrachellum, on tho River Godavery, which was his 
terminal point, Ho and his assistant, and all the native followers, 
suffered more or less from fover, but may be considered to havo 
esoaped with comparative impunity ; for it was in carrying a trian- 
gulation through theso regions that Colonel Everest suffered 0 
severely in 1819, when “ho and his assistants, and tho entire native 
establishment, woro struck down by a malignant fever, many 
perished miserably by the roadside, and tho survivors had to bo 
carried into Hydrabad, wheneo the whole of the public elephants, 
littora and vehicles of all descriptions, had to be despatched to their 
‘succour on the receipt of the first intelligence of tho calamity 
Captain Basovi succeeded in making a good preliminary map of 
Toypore, which was subsequontly published ; and ho furnished an 
excollont report, giving « general deseription of the country, and. 
dotails of the route-survey, and of tho astronomical doterminations 
of latitude and longitudo by which it was chocked from time to 
time.t 

Tn 1804 Captain Basdvi was in England on leavo of absouce, 
whon proparations were boing mado for tho pehdulum operations 
which woro to be carried out in India, at the recommendation of 
the President and Council of the Royal Socioty. Tt was proposed. 
that two pondulums, tho proporty of tho Royal Sooioty, one of 
which had boon swang by General Sabino in his colobrated opera 
tions at several stations, extending from the Equator to the Arotic 
Ocean, should bo taken ont to India, and swung at some of tho 
stations of the great meridional aro of triangles which extends 
from Capo Comorin to the Himalayan Mountains, and was measured 
by Colonels Lambton and Everest. Up to that timo pendulum 
observations had been mostly made at stations on islands and 
coasts, and not in the interior of continents: thus furthor observa 
tions wero needed to ascertain to what extent tho results might be 
affected by differences in the conditions of the earth's crust under 
continents as compared with oceans. By the combination of pendu- 
Jum observations with the astronomical and geodetic measurements 
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of tho Indian Survey, a very favourable opportunity would be pre- 
sented for aoquiring information of great valuo towards the solution 
‘of many problems of high sciontific interest, Such an undertaking 
‘vas precisely one for which Captain Basevi was admirably well 
qualified: for, while ever ready to throw himself into any work 
Which he might be called on to perform, his bent of mind and 
Tubits of study led him to fool a preference for tho more purely 
scientific branches of tho operations of the Trigonometrioal Survey. 

Ho commenced operations in 1865, at Dehra Doon, the head- 
quarters of the Trigonomotrical Survey Department, which is 
situated in long. 78°x,, in a valley at the foot of the southern slopes 
‘of the Himalayan Mountains. By tho spring of 1871 the opera- 
tions in India had been nearly completed ; all that was wanting 
swat for tho pondulums to bo swung on tho high tablelands in 
tho interior of the Himalayas, whero altitudes excooding 15,000 
fect might bo attained in localities suitable for the operations, 
‘ho pondulums wore then to be takon back to England, and swung, 
en route ot Aden and in Egypt, which would have afforded two 
‘vory interosting comparative doterminations of gravity. ‘They wero 
to bo awung finally at the Kew Obsorvatory, the base station of the 
‘operations, whoro thoy had been swung immediately before being 
‘akon out to Indias 

‘Thus Captain Basovi's programme was fast approaching comple- 
tion, and ho was eagerly looking forward to « speedy return to.his 
‘native land, with tho gratification of haying successfully accom= 
plished an arduous and dificult sories of operations. But the most 
@ificult portion of the work—tho operations in the highor 
‘Mimalayns—hud still to bo accomplished ; and these eaused him 
to be expoved to severe privations, in a barren and desolate rogion 
‘almost wholly devoid of the necessaries of life, exeeodingly elovntod, 
‘and, consequently, having a highly-rarified atmosphere, in which 
Drenthing is difficult and the slightest exertion very fatiguing, 
‘ho weather, too, happenod to be vory inclement, and Captain 
Basevi was exposed to great extromes of cold and heat, and to 
frequent rains and heavy mow-storms while on tho lino of match. 
‘He completed a very satisfactory series of cbsorvations at Mok 
(Jat. 39° 16/ s,, long. 77° 54” x), at an altitude of 15,500 foot, and was 
‘eommoncing n final series of observations on the table-lands at the 
castern extremity of the Changchenmo Valley, in lat. 34°10'., long. 
79 26) x elevation 17,100 feet, when a bronchial disorder, from 
which ho had recently begun to suffer, suddenly became greatly 
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aggravated, and cansed his death, which took place on the morning. 
of the 17th July. No Europeans were with hin at the time, nor 
ny medical man within hundreds of miles; but his native servants 
‘and attendants seem to have been attentive and woll behaved, and 
‘to havedono all they possibly could for him. ‘To the last he was in 
full possession of his faculties, but, apparently, quite unaware of 
his danger; in faot, his death occurred very suddenly, just after he 
Ihnd risen from bod, at daybreak, and was dreesing to go on with 
his work,—the extreme cold probably causing congestion of the 
Tangs. ” 

It is, usual to look upon British India as one country ; and it is 
somewhat dificult to realise tho fact that, within tho limits of our 
Indian empire, every variety of climate is presented, from that 
of extremo tropical heat in Central and Southern Asia, to that of 
‘extreme Arotio cold in the highly-olevated platoaux of the Hima- 
Inyan ranges, To all thovo vioisnitudes of climate Captain Basevi 
was exposed, in tho course of his pendulum observations; and he 
Jung clearly fallon a victim to his work, with, probably, a far 
groator porsistenoy of devotion than if ho hud died asa soldier 
‘on tho battlosiold: it would be dificult to find his equal in 
Iabitual forgettininess of self and devotion to duty. 

He has left a widow and two sons; who, itis to be hoped, will 
not be altogethor forgotten by the country to whose sorvice his 
life, up to tho vory last, was #0 unresorvediy dedicated. 

Dr. Bruton SeisKaxx, tho well-known traveller and botanist, 
ied at the Javali Gold-mines in Nicaragua, in which establishment 
hho held an important appointment, on tho 10th of October last, at 
the early age of 47 years, Ho was a Hanoverian by birth, having 
eon born in tho city of Hanover in 1825, After reosiving: an 
exoollent education in the Lyceum of his native place, ho spent 
some time in studying his favourite science in the Botanio Garden 
at Gottingen, at which University he also comploted his general 
iucation, and received the diploma of Phil. Dr. Soon afterwards, 
having attained his 20th year, he came fo England and obtained 
the appointment of Naturalist on board tho Herald, in which 
eapacity he mado a voyage round the world and three cruises to 
tho Arotio regions in search of Sir John Franklin. The history of 
tho voyage was afterwards published by him, in 1859, under the 
title of « Narrative of the Voyago of FMS. Herald, 1845-51, undor 
the Command of Capt, Henry Kellott;" and he also wrote an 
account of the botanical results of the sume, which was published 
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in 1857. In 1885 ‘A Popular History of Palms’ issued from his 
pen, During theso years ho resided chiefly in his native city, 
‘where he founded and edited a botanical journal, the * Bonplandia.’ 
In 1861 was published an English translation, which he lind: pre- 
‘viously prepared, of Von Kittlits’s « Views of the Vegetation of the 
Coasts and Islands of the Pacific,’ in which the general aspect or 

my of vegetation in various regions and Iatitndes was 
Sepa eile dlaslayed oa acxie\ 'ablontxyi glass 
Aesoriptive. Shortly before the dato of this work, in 1860, he was 
‘appointed member of tho Commission sent out by the Government 
to tho Fiji Islands, with the object of asoortaining the advisability 
‘of accepting the cession of the group as a British colony. ‘The 
results of the journey wore published in 1862, ina popular form, 
‘under the title of “Viti; an Account of a Government Mission to 
tho Fijian Islands,’ ‘Tho botanical collections made during hi 
‘Visit wore desoribed in a beautiful sorial work, the «Flora Vitiensis; 
published by private subscription betweon the years 1865 and 
1868, 

His voyage to the Fiji Islands was by no means the last of his 
undertakings, for since then he made several visits to Ceitral 
America, on special missions connected with mines and other com- 
meroial undertakings, during which he always found means to 
‘continue his botanical studies and researches. He was a man of 
prodigious industry, finding timo in the intervals of his travels and 
greater works, fo edit a botanical journal; first the *Bonplandia,’ 
from 1853 to 1862, and afterwards the ‘Journal of Botany,’ from 
1808 to the epoch of his last departure for his more pormanent 
residence in Nicarugua; and he was also a frequent contributor to 
English and German periodical literature, Ho was a member of 
‘our Society since the yoar 1862, 

Jous Mixxuax was born at Leghorn, on April 1st, 1895. His 
father, Captain J, Markham, 2.x., wax son of William Markbam, 
Esq., of Beco Hall, in Yorkshire, and grandson of Dr. William 
‘Markham, Archbishop of York. 

Jn 1852 John Markham was appointed, by Lord Malmesbury, to 
a Student Interpretership in China, In February, 1853, he beoame 
‘Acting Assistant at Canton ; in April, 1854, Assistant at Foo-choo; 
im October, 1858, Second Assistant in the Superintendency at Hong 
‘Kong; and on June 16th, 1857, ho was appointed First Assistant at 
Bangkok, in Siam. On December 22nd, 1858, he became Vico 
Consul at Shanghai, end on January 90th, 1868, Consul at Chefa, 
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Tn 1870 he was appointed to oficiato as Consul at Shanghai, during 
‘the absence of Mr. Medhurst, and he died there on the 9th of 
October, 1871. 

“An able and energetic Consul, a courteous and kindly chief, 
a most popular and genial man, Mr. John Markham had earned 
high respeot as an official, and the warm regard of all who bad 
pereonal intercourse with him. Possessing strong common sense, 
and much energy and decision of character, Mr. Markham filled 
with credit the various posts to which ho had been nominated, and, 
just before his death, ho was identified with the greatest advantage 
‘hat has been gained for foreign intercourse with China, since the 
treaty of Tiontsin. It is due primarily to his encrgy, in contesting 
the restrictive measures attempted by the Shanghai Taotai, that 
‘tho transit-dues clause of the treaty of Tientsin has at length been 
given its broad and true interpretation by the Pekin Govertiment, 
Always accessible and courteous, and always ready to forward any 
publio enterprise, whether in his official or private capacity, Mr, 
Markham earned for himsclf a popularity which will not be readily 
forgotten.” —North China Daily Neves, Oct, 10th, 1871. 

‘The English community in China have marked their sense of 
the loss they have sustained in tho death of Consol Markham, by 
genorously subscribing, for the benefit of his widow, the sum of 
15,000 tacls. 

‘Mr. Markham was clocted a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1870, and he read a paper on a journey he made through 
‘the province of Shantung, which was published in omr* Journal’ for 
that year. Tt contains a very interesting account of the tomb of 
Confucius, and much valnable information respecting the products 
and capabilities of that important province. Mr. Markhom has left 
‘Vehind him a large quantity of manuscript notes relating to the 
trade and history of China, and to the Tueping rebellior’. 

‘He was married at Hong-Kong, on February 16th, 1858, to Miss 
Caroline Rickett, who, with two young daughters, survives him. 

Gronoe Guors,—Although this eminent historian, ono of the chief 
Titorary ornaments of our country, was not known to the world 
either asa traveller or geographer, his death cannot be here recorded 
‘without some notice of his career. ‘The Society was proud to have 
‘his nanie enrolled as one of its Fellows, he having shown his appre- 
ciation of our labours by joining our body in the year 1858. He 
may be said to have been further connected with us rom his position 
‘as Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, in which capacity 
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hbo always favoured our annual application for permission to hold 
‘our mectings in the Hall of the University—first, during a series of 
‘years, in the Old Burlington Honte, and afterwards in the magnificent 
‘building in which wo aro now assembled. 

“Tt is not nooessary hero to narrate tho incidents of Mr. Grote’s 
career, which aro well known and have been moro fully recorded in 
‘other publications; but it may bo necessary to romind our assooiates 
that ho was born in 1794, at Beckenham, in Kent, the son of @ 
London banker, and that on completing his education at the Charter 
hhowio, after a short trial in his father's business, ho abandoned oom= 
‘moroial pursuits for those, first, of politics, and afterwards of litera 
ture, Tt was in 1841 that, woaried with tho want of sympathy which 
‘the Reformed Parliament showed for his philosophical Radicalism, he 
retired from tho representation of the City of London and applic 
himself with concentrated energy to hin ‘History? ‘Tho firat volume 
‘of his groat work appeared in 1846, and the termination was reached. 
im 1855, Tt was reoeived with universal applauso, and in Germany: 
‘was even moro enthusiastically welcomed than at home, So great, 
indeed, was its reputation, that, long boforo the successive yolunuea 
‘appeared, wo find tho great Nicbur recommending a friend, to whom 
ho had given a letter of introduction to Grote, to secure, if possible, 
[proof sheets in advance ofypublication, in order that ho might trans 
Ante them into his own language. 

‘Mr. Grote was tho champion of tho London University long beforo 
{it had won that elevated place in public opinion which it now holds 
for the soarching nature of its examinations, its direst representation 
{in Parliament, and the largo influential body of its graduates. From 
first to last ho was the presiding genius over this liberal educational 
institution, On him, in its carlior years, devolved the greater part 
of tho labour of managing its affairs. Ho was always ready to draw 
‘up its repdlts with his own hand, and to strongthen it with his 
countenance and advice. Ho was also an indefatigable worker in 
tho public service as a ‘Trusteo of the British Museum, nover sparing, 
himself even when his health failed, for thé sake of that noble 
institution, 

He was a member of the Fronch Institute and of many other 
foreign and home Academies and Sociotios. He died of a Lingering 
illness on the 18th of June, 1871, and was interred in Westminster 
Abbey on the 24th of the same month. 

‘The Earl of Euiexvonovat.—Tho Into Earl became a Fellow of 
our Society in 1845, on his return from India, after his stirring aud 
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brilliant three years’ administration as Governor-General of our 
‘Eastern Empire, Ho distinguished himself, as we all know, in 
‘after years, as a most effective speaker in the House of Lords, but, 
‘as far as I am aware, did not leave any memorial of his abilitiesas a 
writer, As the son of tho celebrated Chief Justice of the Court of 
King's Bench in the reign of George IIL, lifo opened with brilliant 
prospects for the lato Earl. Ho was born in 1790, and received 
his education at Eton and Cambridge, and obtained his degree of 
M.A. in 1809, 

‘L eannot close this brief notice of Lord Ellenborough’s career, 
without placing on record my deep porsonal acknowledgments to 
him for baying, at my own, special request, transferred ny services 
after the Afghan War to the romote country of Turkish Arabia, 
‘and thus enabled mo to pursue those researches into the early 
history and geography of Western Asia which havo proved of 60 
‘much public interest, and which have, in fot, led to my being in 
tho position that I now ocoupy as your President. 

‘Mr. Jaotes Cuarsax, « South African traveller, much esteomod 
in Capo Colony, where he bad boon for many years a rosident, died 
at Da Toit’s Pan, in tho Diamond Fields, on the 6th of February 
last. For many’ years ho wax omployed as ivory trader in tho 
interior, and displayed groat oourage and gntorpriso in undertaking; 
distant journeys; in one of which, to tho Victoria Falls of tho 
‘Zamboni, ho was accompanied by the well-known traveller Mr. 
‘Thowas Baines, Mr, Chapman published, in London, an account 
of his journeys in 1868, undor tho title of “Travels in the Interior 
of South Africa.’ Ho was enrolled a Fellow of our Society in 
1867, 

‘Mr. Jou Power, o.t., the Proprictor and Editor of the *Panatni 
‘Star and Herald,’ and a gentleman of high literary attainmes 
died on the 13th of May last, in tho fifty-first year of his ago. 
was born at Youghal, in Treland, and was for many yours resident 
in Contral America, taking an active part in all that tended to 
dovelopo the resources and add to our knowledge of that country. 
Failing health, brought on by incessant Jabour, compelled him to 
return to England, where he busied himself up to the timo of his 
death in collecting material on his favourite subject, the History and 
‘Material Progress of Central America and the adjoining countries, 
‘Ho was the author of a ‘Description of the Province of Sancto 
Domingo del Darien in 1754, translated from the original in the 
National Archives of Bogoté;’ published in 1868, and of other 
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smaller works, and was a Fellow of onr Society since the year 
13854, 

‘Mr. Waxren Cort: was known for many years, in his position as 
‘our diplomatic representative in the Republic of Ecuador, as the 
generons and colightened supporter of all scientific travellers in 
that most interesting part of South America, His residence in that 
country extended over the years from 1827, when he was appointed 
Consul at Guayaquil, to 1861, when he retired, having served during, 
‘the last soven years as Chargé d’Affuires. He died at hia residence 
near London on the 16th of December last, having reached the 
advanced age of upwards of 90 years, 


‘Tho Society has also to rogrot the loss by death of Commander A. 
G. Guascorr, n.x., who, by his topographical work, as member of 
the Turko-Persian Frontier Survey, rendered eminent service to 
geography, and of Captain Davin J. Nasuxru, of the great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India, 





Other Fellows, whose loss during the past year we have to deplore, 
are-the following, many of whom distinguished themselves in yaxious 
other walks of life, although not known to the world as geographers 
or travellors:—Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Sir Peregrine P. F. P. 
Acland, Bart,, Mr. J. H. Buchan, Mr. R. B. Byass, Mr. 0. Buxton, 
xr, Mr. Richard Bentley (the well-known publisher), Mr. W. 
Balfour, Mr. D.R. Blaine, Mr. E, L. Botts, Rev, 0. J. Fynes Clinton, 
tho Earl of Dunraven, Mr. 0. Faulkner, Rev. C. Forster, Mr. D. A. 
Freeman, Mr, R, J, Garden, Mr. R, Henderson, Mr, R. Honywood, 
Mr. A. Layboume, Mr. J. Levick, Captain G. F. Lamert, Mr. J. 
Monteith, Mr. Thomas Ogilvy, Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart, Admiral 
W. Ramsay, Mr, J. Somes, Sir J. York Scarlett, Mr, W. J. Spencer- 
Bell, Mr. P. Sharp, Mr. F, F. Searle, Mr. A. W. Tooke, and Mr, W. 
Young. 








Apumaury Suvere* 
‘The surveying operations which have been carried out at home 
‘and abroad by HLM. ships during the past year, may be briefly 
Upon the East Coast of England, the Porcupine, under Staff-Capt. 
B. K. Calvor, with threo assistants, has been engaged during the 
* By the Hydrographer, Rear-Admiral G. H, Richaris, en, ras 
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‘greater part of tho season in re-surveying the Lynn Wash, the most 
‘considerable indentation upon that coast, and comprising within the 
area re-examined upwards of 450 square miles. 

Since the former survey by Captain Hewett in 1828 many 
changes have taken place in the coastline of this estuary, prin- 
ccipally from its being the depository of the waste which is slowly, 
‘bat continually, in operation on the shores to the north as far as 

‘Head; numerous embankments have been formed, 
especially towards the head of the inlet, to encloso and retain the 
new lands thus formed, and in some parts the-cosst-line has assumed 
‘cutirely new features, principally in Boston Deeps and towards 
‘Lynn,—the latter due to an artificial diversion of the former sea- 
channel between the Deeps and the town, The outer portions of 
the navigation have but little changed sinee the survey of 1828. 
‘This new chart, being ready for the engraver, will shortly be 
published. 

Daring a fow weeks in the middle of the season the Poreupine 
-was employed in making a minute examination of the coast between. 
the Thames and the Tay, and in examining the nautical works in 
‘progress at the principal seaports. 

On the West Coast of England, Staff-Commander J. Richards, with 
bia two assistants, has been chiefly employed in making a new 
survey of Morecambe Bay, the sands of which had nudergono great 
‘changes since the last Adiairalty Survey by Capt. Denham in 1845. 
‘The Grange Channels near the middle of the Bay, which at that 
late were two distinct passages, are now merged in one, of propor- 
tionally greater and deeper dimensions, to the” benefit of navi- 
gation generally, and especially so to the neighbouring town of 
Morecambe. ‘The alterations in the banks near Fleetwood and Peel 
‘harbours, although important, are not so considerable; nevertheless, 
the new chart, when published, will be welcomed by those inter- 
-ested in the prosperity of the rapidly rising manufscturing town of 
‘Barrow-in-Furess, as well as of Fleetwood, Morecambe, and Lan~ 
easter. 

‘During a part of the season the Lightning was employed in making 
‘ preliminary examination of the banks off the south-cast coast of 
‘Treland, which were reported to have undergone changes. ‘The 
‘Arklow and Blackwater banks were found to have grown out in 
-elbow-like forms for a distance of about two cables’ Iength to the 
‘south-east, and to have become shoaler at those parts. ‘The swatch- 
‘ways, or channels across the tanks, had also nearly filled up. 
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‘Holdens Bed had shifted nearly half a milo to the eastward of its 
former position on the chart, thus improving the channel into 
Wesford South Bay. 

Te is hoped that a new survey of thoso localities will be made 
during the present year. 

The Admiralty Surcey of Portemouth continues to bo carried on 
swith a steam-lauuch and a small party under Staff-Commander D. 
‘Hall and one assistant; doring the past season a survey of South- 
ampton Water has been commenced on a large scale, which has 
Jong been required, and is to include the Bramble Bank. ‘This 
Bank, since the survey of 1645, has extended to the northward, 
narrowing the channel to Southampton, and necessitating tho 
placing of another buoy forthe safety of its navigation, 

StaffCommander Hall has also been charged with the general 
Airvotion and supervision of the dredging operations for the deepen- 
ing of the channel into Portsmouth Harbour, with the view to the 
maintenance of a straight passage with an uniform depth of 20 feet 
of water'ut ordinary low spring-tides, 

The Surveys in the Mediterranean and Red Seas, which, since the 
opening of tho Suez Canal, have been combined, aro under the 
Airection of Captain G. 8, Nares, in H-M.S, Shearwater. 

A complete ro-survey of the Gulf of Suez was commonced in the 
Winter of 1870, and, by dint of great exertion on the part of Capt. 
Nares and his officers, it has just been completed, ax far south on 
‘the African shoro of the Red Sea as Cosire and the Brothers Islands, 
A roanrvey of Port Said and its approach has been made each 
‘Year since the opening of the Canal, in order to ascertain whether 
any change in the depth is taking place likely to affeot navigation, 
and the Shearvcater is ut present engaged on this work. No delay 
an take place in the publication of the new survey of the Gulf of 

1% 

Jn connection with the Shearwater’ labours, it may be mentioned 
that a short time was spent during the autumn of 1871 in pursuing 
the investigations of the currents in the Strait of Gibraltar, which 
Were commenced in the Porcupine in 1870, under the auspices of 
Dr. Carpenter, r.n,,and Captain Calver. Upon this latter ocea- 
sion Dr. Carpenter again voluntecred his services, and accompanied 

i tho Shearwater to the Mediterranean. 
‘Th observations which were made by these gentlemen, and tho 
results obtained, were interesting in a scientific point of view, and 
‘Will prove practically useful to navigation. ‘Tho publie will, no 
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doubt, be in possession of them from the able pen of Dr. Carpenter 
‘himself at an early dato; in the mean time a paper from Captain 
‘Nares has appeared in the ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society,’ and 
has been published in greater detail in a separate pamphlet by the 
‘Admiralty. It is sufficient hero to state that the well-known 
Gibraltar current running into the Mediterranean was proved to: 
be superficial, and that, below, the movement of the water was found 
to be tidal,—tho eastern-going surfuce-stream being modified in its: 
strength, and even turned to the westward during east winds or 
‘calms, Wo shall havo occasion to return to tho question of Ocean 
Circulation before concluding this brief report. 

‘The West India Survey is carried on in a small hired vessel by 
‘Staff-Commander George Stanley and two assistants. 

For the twelve months between July, 1870 and 1871, they were 
employed on the coast of British Guiana, during which time 4000 
linear miles of soundings and 90 miles of the low monotonous coast~ 
Tine of the colony were completed, under considerable difficulties 
owing to the nature of the climate, light variable winds and strong 
currents, and the fuct of the vessel being without steem-power. 
‘The approach to Demerara, howover, has, through the labour of 
the surveyors, been made clear to the navigator, the depth and 
nature of the bottom being distinctly chartod for a considerable 
distance to seaward. ‘Tho results of this survey aro in course of 
Preparation for publication. 

‘Tho West India Survey is, for tho present, removed to the Island 
of Dominica. 

Tho Cape of Good Hope Surcey is carried on chiefly by shore 
‘parties, assisted occasionally by boats, and by one of the cruisers on 
the station when one can be spared. Navigating-Lieutenant Arch- 
deacon is in charge, and hag ono assistant. Notwithstanding serious 
difficulties of various kinds which they have bad to encounter, good 
progress has been mado with the triangulation and survey of tho 
coastline no less than 250 miles having been completed, or from 
the Bashee River to Point Morley, the northern boundary of the 
British possessions on the East Coast of South Africa, During 
the first half of this journey the party had to pass through the 
country of unfriendly Kaffir tribes, and, owing to the not over- 
‘miccessful negotiations of the Cape Town Government, who bad 
‘undertaken to make the necessary arrangements for their safe con- 
duct, they found themselves, on more than one occasion, in consider 
able peril; and, in the neighbourhood of St. John's River, were 
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compulsorily detained by the Chief of the Ponda tribe for a poriod 
-of seven weeks, and were only permitted to proceed after the ener 
getio interference of the Natal authorities, to whom Mr. Archdeacon 
‘had snoceoded in communicating his uncomfortable position. 

During the last threo years of the progress of this survey, the 
party have undergone extreme privations, and havo worked with 
‘unremitting energy; and it is a source of satisfaction that nothing 
‘now retains but to complete tho soundings, which will bo dono by 
Mr. Archdeacon's naval assistant, 60 soon as tho Commodore on the 
tation can afford him the nocessary help of a ship for the purpose. 

‘Mr. Archieacon himself will shortly proceed to a now field of 
‘labour on tho const of Western Australia, whose enorgotic Governor, 
Mr, Weld, hax promised the funds necessary to commence a work of 
40 much importance to that colony, and which will be supplemented 
‘by au equal sum from the Tmperial Governmont, 

Newfoundland Surcey.—Stafl-Commandor J. H. Kerr, with his two 
assistants, hns, during the past year, surveyed 300 miles of const 
Aine, with 280 aquare milos of soundings, in Bona Vista Bay. ‘The 
comparative absence of fig, and an unusually fino season, havo 
enabled this material progress to bo made upon a coast which 
‘generally prosonts more than ordinary difficulties to tho surveyor. 
‘Tho castorn shores of Nowfoundland aro now completed ay fur ax 
Poulinguot Island in Notro Damo Bay, or to 402° of x. lat. and 
SAP of w. long:, an examination which was groutly needed, owing 

thouls and reefs wi ‘this coast: abounds, 
‘Tho survey will now be prosecuted along tho south coasts of the 
island. Most of the existing charts of this part of Nowfoundland 
wero exoouted by Captain Cook a century ago, and although, of 
comme, grnerally accurate, are necessarily entirely deficient in those 
Aetuils which are ossential to navigation in the present day. 

South Australia—In January, 1871, the: surveying party on this 
coast, under Staff-Commander Howard, proceeded in their hired 
schooner, tho Beatrice, to the south-eastern part of the colony, whero 
‘they wore engaged in sounding the coast surveyed on a provions 
‘occasion, until the latter part of June, when, having completed 
their work to the distance of 8 miles off chore, which is as far as it 
can bo scen from a small vessel's deok, they returned to Adelaide, 
‘The whole of the eastern coast of the colony having boon com- 
‘pleted, their attention was devoted to the western shore of Spencer's 
Gulf, about 150 miles of which remained unsurveyed. By January, 
1872, nearly 60 miles was accomplished, including the lagoondike 
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‘opening known tis Franklin Harbonr, in the upper partvof the 
Gulf; the greater part of the soundings have also been obtained, 
and it is hoped that the survey of Spencer's Gulf will be completed 
by the middle of the present year. 

Victoria, Australia,—Tho survey of this coast from Cape Otway to 
Cape Howe, the boundary between Victoria and New South Wales, 
‘has now been completed, and the party under Navigating-Lieu- 
tenant Tl I. Stanley, have latterly been employed on the exposed 
coast westward of the former cape, about 70 miles of which has beon 
surveyed. ‘The total amount which has been completed daring the 
past year is about 120 miles, almost all of which had to be carried 
on by parties on land. ‘The difficulties at times were very great, 
owing to the precipitous nature of the shores, and the dense cha- 
acter of the brushwood; and on one occasion, a party of five men 
were for several days cutting a footpath, less than a milo in length, 
through « country never before trodden by man. In addition to 
tho coast-survey, 1600 square miles of soundings havo been taken 
in a small rivor-stoamer, where it was necessary closely to watch 
‘every chango of weather, in order to ensuro reaching shelter. 

‘The Survey of Viotoria is now drawing near its clove ; but King 
Island, at the wostorn approach to Bass Strait, has not yet been 

‘examined, It belongs to tho neighbouring colony of Tus- 
mania; but, in rogard to the safety of navigation, it is of equal 
importance to the Australian colonies, and it would be a cans for 
rrogrot if the survey were withdrawn before the approach to Bass 
Strait was acourately surveyed and sounded. 

New South Walea—As noticed in former Reports, the sea-board of 
this colony has boon thorovghly surveyed, but the Admiralty Sur- 
‘voyor, Navigating-Lieutenant Gowland, bas, by permission of 
tho Admiralty, boon retained in New South Wales entirely at the 
expense of the colony, for the examination of its interior waters. 

‘Tho Richmond and Hunter rivers have been carefully sounded, 
con large scales, as far as tho head of ocean navigation, which, in 
‘the former, is available for vessels of 10 feet draught as high ax 
60 miles, and the latter for as high as 40 miles, or to the town of 
Morpeth. , These rivers are rapidly becoming settled, and their 
‘banks peopled. 

Queensland —The principal work accomplished during the past 
season by Staff-Commander Bedwell, on the coast of Queensland, 
‘has been the survey of Port Curtis on a large scale, which bas 
‘occupied a considerable time, owing to the numerous inlets which 
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‘empty themselves into the port, and which it has beon necessary to 
trace and examine. Many of tho shoals appear to havo changed 
considerably since the survey of 1847. ‘Tho onter costs of Facing 
‘and Curtis Islands, which form the port on its eastern and northern 
sides, bavo been surveyed from East Point to Cape Capricorn, and 
the approach has been thoroughly sounded from a distance of 10 to 
12 miles off shore. 

North China and Japan.—This survey, under Commander H, 0. 
St. Jokm, is carried on in H-MS. Syleia; and during the past 
year it has been confined entirely to Japan. Yexo, the northern 
island of the group, hitherto very imperfectly known, and errone- 
ously Iaid down on our charts, has beon ciroumnavigated, the 
positions of ull its salient points determined, and the harbours 
surveyed on large scales—most of the detail of the general coast- 
Tine having heen procured from the Japanose, who possess good 
amaps of the whole country, ‘The Syleia has also completed a good 
eal of useful work in the Inland Sea, which will enable a new 
clyrt of that now much-frequented navigation to be published, and 
has surveyed Nambu Harbour, in Yamade Bay, on the east coast 
of Nipon. The ship has beon most atively employed during the 
whole season, 

Enatern Archipelogo—T.MS, Nassav, Commander Chimmo, has 
‘been employed in the examination of the western part of the Sulu 
Soa, between the Hiflman's Survey of Balabac Strait, and. the 
Islands of Cagayan Sulu; she has carried some soundings, and 
fixed the positions of somo dangers across the sea, botwoen Balabac 
and Mo Tio, in the Island of Panay, ono of the Philippines, and 
‘has commenced the survey of the channels among the Sulu Archi- 
‘pelago, between the Sulu and Celebes Seas. 

River Plate —During July and August last, Lieutenant Dawson, 
with an assistant, and aided by the officers of the Brazil Squadron, 
made a careful examination of that portion of the River Plato 
‘between Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, from which the chart 
will be corrected; and so long as the light-vessels are kept in 
Position, vessels after rounding the tail of the Ortiz Bank, may 
ster for Buenos Ayres without fear of the numerous shoal-spots 
which were shown on the old chart. 

Espodition for Occanie Incestigation—Returning, to the subject of 
physical geography, ani the exploration of the bed of the sea, it 
‘will be satisfactory to those who aro interested in such investiga- 
tions, to know that it is tho intontion of the Admiralty to send 
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‘out, towards the close of the present year, an expedition, on 
‘considerable scale, for the exploration of the three great ocem- 
‘Pasins; to investigate their physical and biological conditions, to 
ascertain their depths as far as may be, and to traco their eurrents 
‘and temperatures, superficial and serial; in the interests of 
‘geography and hydrography, to visit and explore islands in the 
Pacific and Southern Oceans, of which little more is known at 
present than that some of them exist, and that may havo been 
anultiplied over and over, through the incorrect observations of 
ancient discoverers and navigators. 

The results of the expedition generally, it is hoped, will be 
such as to tend to the advancement of scientifio knowledge, and to 
farther objects of practical utility, such as can only bo achieved 
Dy fitting ont a vessel specially and exclusively devoted to such a 
service, uccompanied by mon competent in all branches of physical 
science, which are to be represented, and liberally provided by the 
Government with all materials and appliances necessary to ensure 
success. 

In concluding this Report, it is due to two of the most able 
and experienced of the Admiralty Surveyors, whose names for long 
‘prominently appeared in theso pages, to notico that they have 
lately retired from active service afloat, viz., Captains E. K, Calver 
and John Richards: the former for many years in command of 
the Survey of the Eastern Coast of the United Kingdom, where his 
name will be long remembered in connection, not only with the 
hydrographical, but with most of the great engincering and 
‘nautical works of the time; the latter no less distinguished for his 
Iubours while conducting the surveying operations in tho China 
Seas, than for the excellent Survey of the Channel Islands, lately 
completed by him. ‘Their useful labours will be remembered 
and appreciated by seamen, and will endure as fitter monuments 
to their skill and industry than any tribute which could be paid to 
‘them here. 

Sunmary.—In addition to tho*usual tide-tables, light lists, 
hydrographical notices, &o., which have been published during the 
Past year, thero have been now editions of Sailing Direotions for 
‘the West Coast of Scotland, the British Channel, the Black Sea, 
and the Eastern Coast of Southern and Central America, and Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Sixty-three now charts havo been engraved and published, 
while above 1400 haye been added to and corrected; and during 
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the last year 140,000 charts have been printed for the Navy and the 
public. 


Oceasto Connest.—The Temperature-soundings which have 

‘been recently taken in the course of the, explorations of the Deep 
Sea, carried on by Dr. Carpenter and his colleagues, have led him 
to put forth a doctrine in regard to a General Oveanic Circulation, 
sustained by difference of temperature alone, which has beon 
‘accepted as valid by many eminent Physicists, and, if substantiated 
by more extended inquiry, must have an important bearing on 
amany questions of the highest interest in Physical Geography and 
Geology. 
, Dr. Carpenter bases this doctrine upon the fuct, long since 
experimentally determined by Desprotz, though ignored by many 
writers on the Physios of tho Sen, that sea-water does not expand, 
as fresh water does, from 39° downwards, but continues to contract 
‘until it freezes, attaining its maximum of density at about 25°. 
And he argues that, asa column of Polar water thus weighs much 
more than a column of Equatorial water of tho samo height, its 
excess of Intoral pressure must canse an outflow of the lower 
stratum of glacial water from each Polar basin, along the deepest 
channels of communication with other Oceanic basins, lowering 
tho temperature of their sea-bed as far as such outflow extends. 
And sinco the reduetion of level cansed by;this outflow must pro- 
uco an indraught of eurface-water to replace it, which will in its 
tum have its own density augmented by Polar cold, the excess 
of downward pressure in the Polar column will be constantly 
renewed, 60 far as to impart a continual dowmeard movement to its 
‘ontire mass; and this will maintain a conafant outflow of glacial 
‘water along: the sea-bed, from exch Pole towards the Equator. In 
its course, however, this stratum will be subject to the heating 
influence of the warmer crust of the earth beneath, and of the 
warmer water above; and thus in the Temperate and ‘Tropical 
areas there will be a continual upward movement of Ocean-water, 
replacing that which has been drawn away from their upper 
stratum by the Polar indraught. ‘Thus a constant vertical circu 
lation will be maintained, analogous to that which takes place in 
‘the water-pipes of heating apparatus; exoopt that the movement 
which is sustained in the latter by the application of botlom-heat, is 
‘sustained in the former by surface-cold—the disturbance of equili- 
‘rium being alike in both cases, 
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‘The evidence of such a ciroulation is found by Dr. Carpenter, 
<fird, in tho general prevalence of a temperature but little above 32° 
‘over the deep ocean-bottoms, even under the Equator, as indicated 
by recent Temporature-soundings taken with thermometers pro- 
teoted against the effets of prossure, which vitiated all the older 
observations ; and second, in that set” of an upper stratum of com- 
paratively warm water towards the Arctic area, which all recent 
observations concur in indicating. ‘That the deep stratum of 
glacial water must have been derived from the Polar areas, he 
‘argues from the fict that the water of the Mediterranean—which is 
cut off by the ridgo at the entranco of the Strait of Gibraltar from 
communication with the deeper stratum of the Atlantic—has a tem- 
erature of from 54° to 56° at depths between 1500 and 1900 fathoms, 
‘at which depths the Adantic under the samo parallels bas a tem- 
perature: nearly ticenty degrees lower. And that the warm upper 
stratum, which carries a summer temperature of 50° to the North 
Cape, is neither (as supposed by some) an extension of the Gulf 
‘stream proper, or Florida current, nor (as maintained by others) a 
more surfuce-drift, ho regards as fully proved by the Temperature- 
soundings taken in the “ Porcupine” Expedition south-west of the 
Faroe Islands, which show that its excess of warmth extends to at 
least 500 fathoms. From a comparison of the temperatures there 
obtained from the surface downwards, with those obtained at 
corresponding depths in lower latitudes, he argues that the schole 
supper wlratum of North Allantic wealer has a movement towards the 
Pole, which, combined with its excess of momentum derived from the 
earth's rotation, will give it a north-east direction ; this movement 
being exactly what tho doctrino of a ‘Thermal cirenlation would 
predicato, as the necessary complement of the “creeping flow” of 
the deop stratum of glacial water in the opposite direction. 

‘This eertical circulation is quite independent of the horizontal 
ireulution sustained by tho action of Winds; and does not, like 
the latter, produce sensible currents, But, if Dr. Carpenter's 
seasoning is correct, it performs th principal part in the amelior- 
tion of the climate of North-Western Europe, by transporting 
‘thither a vast body of water, of which the temperature is but Tittle 
‘below that of the Mid-Atlantic; whilst it brings from the Polar 
into the Equatorial area a vast body of glacial water, which helps 
‘to mitigate the intense heat of the latter. 

‘The complete clucidation of this question will require an exten- 
-sive collection of accurate Temperature-soundings, taken at various 
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depths and in various parts of the Oveanio area. Such a collection 
‘will doubtless be made in the Circumnavigation Expedition for 
Deep-Sea Exploration, which is now being fitted out (at Dr. 
Carpenter's instance) by Her Majesty's Government, and which is 
auintioned in the Report of Admiralty Surveys on a previous page. 
But, as the work of this Expedition will probably Tio for the most 
part in the Southern Oceanio basins, the enquiry will be incomplete 
unless tho determination of the precise Thermal relation of the 
“Arctic Sea to the North Atlantic is effected by a North Polar 
Expodition. 


Romar Poaticarioss—Petermann's * Geographische Mitthilungen:- 
‘Among the important original papers which have appeared in 
‘amost valuablo Geographical Journal, since the date of our last an 
‘ersary, those relating to the German North Polar Expedition, in the 
‘orgunization of which the ablo editor has himself taken such an 
‘tive part, aro the most numerous and complete. We shall haye 
‘occasion to notice the interesting results of somio of these voyages 
in a subsequent portion of this Address, 

‘ho papers relating to European geography include, an authori- 
tative description of the limits, area, and minor divisions of tho new 
German province of Elsass-Lothringen, by Dr. Hermann Wagner ; 
‘and an important addition to tho topography of Central Turkey, 
in the facts collected and survoys made by Dr. Ferdinand vo 
Hochstetter, whilst travelling in the little-known region which 
surrounds Mount Vitds. 

One of the most valuable papers én Asia is that on Eastern 
‘Turkistan and its surrounding mountains, compiled from all available 
information, derived from the journeys of Hayward, Shaw, Forsyth, 
ni the Russian explorers, and giving an admirable summary of 
tho rise of this independent kingdom, its relations with the sur 
ronnding powers, its trade, cities, and population, whilst the accom 
panying hypsometrio map is caloulated to afford a true conception 
of the vertical configuration of this part of Asia, ‘The paper 
describing Von Richthofen’s more recent journeys across China, 
inland from Canton to Pekin, is also of great importance, bringing 
nto notico the vast undovoloped resources of the ancient empire. 

Among the papers on African goography are the interesting 
Jetters from the now well-known botanist and traveller Dr. 
Schweinfurth, forming a continuation of the narrative to which 
allusion was made by my predecessor in Inst year's Address. 
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‘heso letters trace the journeyings of this eminent traveller in the 
region of the Upper Nilo in 1869, 1870, and 1871, rich in geographi- 
cal results, nntil his happy rotum in safety to Europe, towards the 
close of last year. Dr. Nachtigal’s journey to Kuka on Lake Chad, 
Tearing presents from tho King of Prussia to the Sultan of Bornn, 
in recognition of services rendered by that potentate to German tra- 
vellers, and his ethnographic resoarches in Wadai, isalso narrated 
{in repeated communications from the traveller, who is still believed 
to bo in the Sondan, ‘Tho progress of exploration and tho extent of 
four knowledge of that rogion of Wost Africa through which the 
lower course of the great Ogowai River flows, is the subject of a 
memoir in which the work done by the explorers Genoyer, Fleuriat 
do Tangle, and Aymos, of the French Marine, Du Chaillu, and 
Walker, is thoroughly discussed, and cartographically represented. 

A first agotrato notion of the vertical oonfiguration of South- 
Fastern Anstralia is given in a map of Victoria, contoured from 
tho hypsometrical measurements made by Dr. Neumayer, in con- 
notion with the magnetic survey of the colony. 

Most important among tho hydrographic papers is one by the 
metoorologist Mhry, on tho system of ocoan-currents about the 
extremity of South Amorica, in which he proves a remarkable 
extension of the warm Brazilian ooast-current, corresponding to 
that of tho Gulfstream in tho North Atlantio, south-westward 
beyond Capo Horn, between tho Antarctic drifts of the Pacific and 
Sonth Atlantic, and shows that the well-known Cape Horn eurrent 
fs not, as has gencrally beon believed, a branch of the deep Antarctic 
current of the Pacific, but that it is truly a surfuoe-drift of the pre- 
‘ailing westerly winds, The warm extension of the Brazil current 
is believed by Muhry to pass beneath it, and thus to account for the 
remarkable southward bend in tho limit of drift-ice beyond Cape 
‘Horn; the iochorgs sinking deopor than the wind-drift round the 
Cape, are held back from it by the warm south-westerly current. 











“Our Ocean Higheays!—Under this title has appeared for some 
‘ine past a monthly Journal, as ¢ Monthily Supplement to the Annual 
Volume of the Geographical Record and ‘Travellers’ Register.’ It 
contains in each number a popularized summary of Geographical 
fhots, stich as the progress of expolitions, remarkable travels, and 
40 forth, and seems well caloulated to assist in the spread of informa 
tion of this character in this country and abroad. Iam informed 
that in future, and under improved editorship, ths publication will 

n 
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‘ada original articles on Geographical subjects and reviews of all 


‘Sweitzerland—Our esteomed Honorary Corresponding Meniber, 
‘M, J.M, Ziegler, of Winterthur, has sent us his usual elaborate and 
complete rémumé of the progress made in Switzerland during the 
‘year, in geography and the allied sciences. He divides his report 
‘nto geodetic operations, topography, physical geography, geology, 
and statistics, Although the scientific division of labour, as now 
‘so beneficially established in our own and other comntries, does not 
permit us to give so wide an extension as this to the studies of our 
Society, it is unquestionable that an acquaintance with the chief 
rosults in all allied sciences is necessary to the geographer, Under 
the head of geodesy, M. Ziogler describes the arrangements made to 
arrive at the exact determination of the longitudes 6f Zurich and 
‘other places, and also the year’s progress in the nicellement de précieion, 
which has been contintied for many years past, and has for ite 
‘ohject the settlement of the vertical configuration of Switzerland. 
‘These and similar operations aro carried out hy the Federal Geo- 
‘letical Board. In topography be mentions the publication of for 
shoots of the survey of the neighbourhood of St. Gothard, and the 
continuation of the reduced general maps of General Dufour. 
With a view to effective administration of forests, many Swiss 
municipalities are now having surveys and maps executed of their 
‘espcotive domains, on the largo scales of 1:00 and 1: 8000. With 
rogand to recont recoarches into the physical geography of Swi 
land, M. Ziegler records with much detail the observations and 
experiments of Messrs. Ch. Dufour and F. A. Forel on the condensn- 
tion of aqueous vapour in contact with glaciers and on evaporation, 
One of the chief results of the enreful series of obsorvations earriedt 
out ly there gentlemen appears to be the demonstration of the 
‘great drying power of ice,—the difference of humidity of the air 
‘over tho Rhone glacier and that over clear ground in the neigh- 
‘Dourhood being 32 per cent. 

The statistical inquiries of the Swiss extend into such subjects 
‘8 the number of public libraries in the Confederation (2090), and 
the proportion both of libraries and their contained volumes to the 
three sections of the population respectively,—German, French, 
‘nd Italian, ‘The amount of public money annually speat ou public 
instruction is nearly 200,000L, of which 66,0001 are granted fur 
purely scientific education, With regard to geology, which, in its 
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investigation of the surface phenomena of our globe connocts itself 
0 closely with goography, our correspondent calls attention to an 
interesting little book by Heim, entitled * Blick nuf dio Geschichte 
dor Alpen,’ which, with the exceedingly instructive geological 
sootion which accompanies it, presents in a clear light the effect of 
the denuding agents—water and ice—in determining the prosent 
configuration of this rugged land, ‘The section shows how seldom 
the synclinal (valley) and anticlinal (ridge) positions of stratifi- 
cation of rocks correspond with tho prescnt valleys and hills; thus 
Aomonstrating, a4 Ramsay andl Geikie have done in our own islanl, 
how erronoous is the view that tho inequalities wo now observe on 
tho earth are the sole result of the subterranean forces. 

Another of our Corresponding Members for Switzerland, Pro- 
fosoor Paul Chaix, of Geneva, to whom the Sooiety has beon indebted 
‘on many previous occasions for valuable information, reports, this 
‘Your, that an enginooring undortaking of great intorest to the Phy 
‘sical Geographor is about to be carried out in tho moro lovel portion 
of the country, having in view a considerable alteration of the hydro- 
graphy of the region. It is tho drainage, by means of deoponing 
ome wator-courses and diverting othors, of parts of Berne, Freyburg, 
Nonfehiitel, and Vand, which now, in consequence of their not boing 
cloyated above the general level of the Jakes, are, during rainy 
seasons, Hable to be flooded and converted into tracts of moras 
unfit for agrioulture, ‘The liability to inundation has been yently: 
inoreasing, owing to the accumulation of wilt, brought by the Anr 
from Borne anil Aatborg, nt tho point of discharge of the Iwko-wators, 
A.plan proposed by Colonel La Nicoa, a Swiss onginicor, has beet: 
adopted, by which an undorgronnd channel will be constructed 
from Anrberg to Hageneck, as well as surfuce-cannls, and thas a large 
tract of country will be added to tho wealth-produoing soil of 
Switzerland. 























Taly.—The Italian Geographical Society, of which prominent 
mention has been made in the Prosidential Addresses of provious 
‘Years, continnies to prosper, and now oenpies a high position amongst 
tho scientific bodies of Europe. ‘This result is no doubt duo, to a 
‘great extont, to tho entorpriso and enthusiasm of its President and 
chiof working member, the Chevalier Cristoforo Negri, who may 
fittingly be styled the Murchison of Italian Geographers. Under 
‘his auspices the Society has reached the surprising total of upwards 
‘of 1300 members, 70 of whom are Life Compounders, In his 
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addresses and communications to the Ttatian newspapers, chiefly 
‘La Naziono’ of Florence, Chovalier Negri suoceeds in keoping the 
Society aud the Italian public aw courant of all the leading, geo- 
graphical events of the day; and at the meotings of the Society 
‘memoirs of considerable value by Italian travellers and authors are 
read and discussed, which afterwards form the substance of the 
‘Bolletino dolla Societd Geografica.’ The last part of this work 
which has reached us, contains two articles well worthy of the 
‘attention of English Geographers, namely, one by Signor Amari on 
Farisi and his book, and tho other an account of a journey in 
Russian Turkistan, by Signor Adamoli, a traveller who succeeded 
in reaching Kokand, and might hayo told his story at greater length 
with advantage, 





Uxirep States —Tho Amorican Geographtoal Society, having its 
contro at New York, mustorod, according to tho statement made at 
‘the anniversary meoting in January last, 554 membors, Liko one 
own, thik Sooioty has a Geographical library und eolleotion of maps, 
‘holds itxovening meetings for tho discussion of papers, and publiahion 
its Proceedings. 'Tho great extent of nnoxplored territory within: 
‘tho States themselves, and tho frequency of Government scientific 
‘expeditions, commissioned cither by Congress or the repanito Staton 
to survey portions of the country, keom at prosent to constitute the 
chiof topics which engngo tho attention of the Society. Thew at 

least, are the principal subjects on which Profoxsor Gillman dis- 
‘coursed in tho Inst annual Address, From this we learn that, besides 
California, prominently alluded to by Str Roderick Murchison in 
the last Address, the States of New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Tndians, and Wlinois, have lately been carrying on surveys, and 
publishing the rerults in volumes of Reports of great valuo to the 
Physical Geographer, As Professor Gillman observes, Geological 
surveys are the common form in these days in which looal interest 
in natural science in the States manifests iteolf—the rational desiro 
for a thorough knowledge of the minoral resouroes and the nature of 
‘the soils of their respective States, stimulating the local Governments 
to organize complete and effective surveys. ‘The geological explo- 
‘ration, however, has always to be precedéd or accompanied by a 

wphical survey, and almost every expedition hina attached to it 
zoologist and botanist, who aid in completing the Natural History: 
ofthe State, From the combined Iabours of the different members 

‘comprehensive Reports are published, sometimes, as in the Cali- 
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fomia Survey, in a series of handsome and richly-illustrated quarto 
yolumes, which form a perfect mine of scientific information. 

‘One of tho most recent of these local surveys has boon that of 
Dz. F. V, Hayden, in the Hot Spring and Geyser district of the 
Upper Yellowstone River—a copy of whose Report, accompanied. by 
excellent maps on various scales, has been forwarded to our Socie 
‘Tho remarkable region explored by Dr. Hayden, in his capacity 
United States Geologist, lios between the parallels of 44° and 45°». 
Tat, and the meridians of 110° and 111° w, in the Rocky Monntains, 
and oonstitutos an clevated basin-shaped valley through which the 
Yellowstone River flows in its course towards the Upper Missouri. 
‘ho river here, near its sources, forms a picturesque lake, 22 miles 
in length by 10 or 15 in breadth, and lying 7427 foot above the 
sealovel, Flowing from tho northern end of the lake, tho Yellow- 
‘stono outs its way through tho lofty mountain-ridge which on that 
sido hems in the valley, forming a series of those profound and 
narrow chasms, called cafions, which are 10 characteristic a foaturo 
in tho physical goography of tho whole region, mountain-peaks 
‘rising om all sides to 10,000 foot aud upwards, above the sea-level. 
"Tho chief peculiarity of this elovated basin, besides its beautiful 
‘sconory, resides in tho hundreds of hot springs of endless variety of 
tomporaturo, mitioral composition, and mechanical force, which rise 
on all the slopes. ‘Tho dotailed deseription of these springs and 
goysora belongs to tho provinos of tho geologist rather than to that 
of tho goographor, and I must refor those who wish for further 
information to Dr, Hayden's Roport.* ‘Tho account, however, which 
this painstaking sarant has given of the topography and phynical 
geography of the district must bo acknowledged as a valuable aldi- 
tion to geographical science, T must not omit to mention that the 
-whéle region, including the Inko-basin of the Yellowstone and the 
neighbouring basin of tho “ Firo-holo River,” altogether comprising 
‘an area about 60 miles in length by 60 in breadth, has beon recently 
appropriated by Act of Congress as o National Park, and is there- 
fore reserved in perpetuity for publio use and enjoyment, 

Although enjoying the advantage of #0 frnitful « field for sotentifio 
‘exploration in their own territory, Amoricans are by no means neg- 
eoting geographical enterprises in more distant regions. ‘The Arctic 
Expedition of Hall, now engaged in an endeavour to penetrate the 
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Polar Basin vid Smith Sound, and supported by State funds, was 
noticed by my predecessor in the last Annnal Address. Another 
‘important undertaking is that of Professor Agassiz, who, as is well 
Known, is at present engaged in deep-sea investigations in the South 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. To aid this traly scientific enterprise, 
the American Government placed at Professor Agassiz’ service a 
sloop of war, and the expenses are, to a great extent, met by private 
‘subscription in the States. An efficient staff of men of science 
accompanies the Professor, including Count Poartales, who as 
charge of the dredging operationsand is well known for his previous 
work in the North Atlantic, Dr. White as chemist, Professor Hill as 
physicist, and Dr. Steindachner and Mr. James Blake as naturalists. 
Madame Agassiz, whose talent as a chronicler of her husband's 
doings is well known to the world, also accompanies the expedition. 
‘The expedition was at Movte Video in February last, and. sailed 
‘thence for Patagonia and the Falkland Islands. 


‘Asta—Geographical research in Asia does not Jead to the ame 
Tange and brilliant results asin Africa and Australia, ‘There are, 
in the former continent, no great discoveries to reward exploration ; 
‘no important physical features to be determined ; no rivers, lakes, 
‘or mountains to be introduced for the first time into the map. All 
that is left for the most successful inquirer is to verify a few 
oubiful points of Geography, or to fill in topographical details 
of more or less extent and consequence. Yet is the East so rich 
in associations of the past, so mixed up with the material interests 
of the present, that tho mere gleanings, as it were, of Asiatic travel, 
‘command often more attention than the fall harvest of discovery in 
other quarters. 

Palestine and Syria.—Among the most attractive contributions 
that have been thus mate to our geographical knowledge of Western 
Asia must be noticed, in the first place, the recent operations of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. This Society, which was instituted in 
1865 for tho general investigation of the Archmology and Topo— 
graphy of the Holy Land, confined its attention, for some years, 
almost exclusively to the excavation of Jerusalem, and the examina 
tion of the antiquities in the neighbourhood—and whilst thus 
engaged, its operations hardly came under the observation of Geo 
graphors; but more recently, a series of Maps and Surveys have 
‘been executed under its auspices, by officers of the Royal Engineers 
‘and by other accomplished travellers, which eannot fail to attmet 
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owe notice and admiration, and which indeed merit our warmest 
acknowledgments. 

Captain Wilson, x.,and Lieut. Anderson commenced their labours 
for the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1865; they connected Banias 
with Jerusalem by a series of observations carried from north to 
south, and made a reconnaissance survey of 1200 square miles of 
‘country, fixing the principal points by astronomical observations ; 
they also examined, with great care, the country around the Sea of 
Galilee, and were thus enabled to make some very notable dis- 
coveries and to write some able papers on the Comparative 
Geography of the district. Captain Warren, who continued the 
work after Captain Wilson's departure, devoted his attention, at 
‘one period, to the country east of the Jordan, and at another to the 
Plain of Philistia; his survey of the latter region having embraced 
‘an area of 800 square miles, and containing 200 positions deter- 
mined by astronomical observation. Another remarkable traveller, 
Mr, B. H. Palmer—familiarly named “the Pundit”—one of the 
est Arabic scholars of the day, and as such peculiarly qualified to 
deal with the Bedouius, and to explain the geographical nomen- 
clatare of the conntry, has also been engaged under the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, having, in company with Mr, ‘Tyrwhitt Drake, 
explored the desert of the Tih, between Sinai and Hebron, which 
was the famous “Wilderness” of the wandering Israelites. During 
the winter of 1868.69, Captain Wilson, in conjunction with 
Captain Palmer, Mx. Holland, and Mr, Palmer, conducted the 
Ordnance Survey of Sinai. ‘The results of this survey have 
recently been published in five volumes, which—in addition to 
Papors on the Geography, Geology, Archwology, &c., of the Pevin- 
sula; and Photographs—contain special Maps of slebels Miisé and 
Serbél, and a general Map of the western half of the Peninsula. 

‘In the autunin of last year, the Committee of tho Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund determined to institute a more general survey, and 
accordingly despatched Captain Stewart, of the Royal Engineers, 
with two Non-commissioned Officers of the Royal Engineers, under 
instructions to measure a base-line in the Plain south-east of Lydda 
and Ramleb, connect it with Captain Wilson's Survey of Jerusalem, 
and thon to extend the triangulation over the whole country west 
of the Jordan. Captain Stewart unfortunately fell sick whilst 
‘engaged in measuring the base-line and selecting proper trigono- 
‘metrical stations, and was compelled to return to England; Mx. 

» Tyrwhitt Drake, who was associated with Captain Stewart has, 
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‘pending the arrival of anothor Officer of Enginoers, been in chargo 
of the party, and the Non-commissioned Officers have meanwhile 
continued the work. Jerusalem has been connected with the base- 
lino by triangulation; and, according to the latest accounts, 
‘upwards of 250 square miles of country have been triangulated. 
‘Tt was caloulated that four years from the date of Captain Stewart's 
arrival in Palestine would be sufficient to complete the survey 
‘west of Jordan, the expenses being at the rate of about 3000, 
per annum. If the public will only continue to support the enter~ 
prise as effectively as heretofore, we may hope soon to have a 
‘Survey of Western Palestine, approximating in accuracy and 
‘tuinuteness of detail to the Ordnance Survey of Great Britain. 

Tt need hardly be said that, as the Palestine Surveys have for 
‘the most part been conducted by officers of the Royal Engineers, 
they aro thoroughly reliable as far as they extend, and 1 
amaps which accompany them constitute most valuable addit 
-our geographical knowlodge of Asia, ‘The original maps belonging 
to the survey, which are deposited in the Office of the Palestine 
‘Exploration Fund, but which have never yet been published, are 
the following :—1. Cuptain Wileon’s and Lieut. Anderson's Maps 
of the Sources of the Jordan, the Sea of Tiberias, Northern Galilee, 
and the neighbourhood of Nablus; 2, Captain Warren's Maps of 
‘the Plain of Philistia and tho district east of Jordan.* To these 
must be aided the two reduced maps, published by the Palestine 
Exploration Fund in 1871,—one giving “the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings” from the frontier of Sinai to the Dead Sea, as 
‘constructed from the route-surveys of Messrs. Palmer and Drake; 
‘and the other continuing the survey to the northward, and entitled 
“A Map of Moab,” as it embodies the investigations of Captain 
Warren and Mr. E, H. Palmer in that province, Nor must I 
omit. to notioe in this series the very excellent skotch-map of the 
Peninsula of Sinai, which wns presented to this Society by Mr. 
‘Tolland in 1868, and which appeared in our ‘Journal’ of the fol- 
lowing year. 

‘The discovery of the famous monolith of Dhiban, has in- 
ested with a special interest the geography of tho district of 
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Asia.—Palestine and Syria—Asia Minor. exci 
‘Moab, and it is important therefure to notice that the country 
as been examined on two recent occasions; firstly, by Messrs. 
Palmer and Tyrwhitt Drake, in continuation of their journey 
through the desert of tho Tth and Idumea, and more lately by 
‘Dr. Tristram and Dr. Ginsburg, who obtained a special grant 
from the British Association for the purposes of their expedition. 
‘The country is not inviting to the traveller, the Bedouin being 
faithless and avaricious, and there being little of real interest to 
compensate for the danger and expenses of exploration. Mr. 
Palmer, indoed, than whom we cannot have better authority, 
thas Teft it on record that “above ground, at any rate, there is not 
‘another Moabite stone remaining.” ‘The details of Canon Tristran's 
expedition into Moab and Edom have not yet been made public; 
but itis known that his party were detained as prisoners at Kerak, 
‘and wero only released at last through the intervention of the 
‘"Purkish authorities 

ur old Fellow and correspondent Captain Burton, imagined, he 
says, that, “ when he was transferred to Syria and Palestine, his 
‘occupation as an explorer was over;" but he soon found that 
althongh the highways of the country were well worn, there were 
Jarge tmcts in the interior wholly unvisited by Europeans; and to 
te examination of theso tracts he accordingly devoted himself with 
Ihis chaructoristic ardour, in his few intervals of leisure from official 
uty, At ono of our recent evening meetings he thus gave us a 
‘very interesting account of a tour which he had made last year, in 
company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, through the volcanic region east 
of Damasous; and he has sinco sent in a paper on the Anti-Libanus, 
‘which is of almost’ equal interest, 

Asia Minor.—The regions both to the north and south of Syria havo 
also been recently brought under the notice of the Fellows at our 
‘ovening meetings. Mr. Gifford Palgrave, so well known for his adven- 
‘turons journey through the Arubian Peninsula in 1867, has recently 
Aescribed to us four which he mado last year from Trebizond 
into the interior of Asia Minor, and in which he detected wnmis- 
takable traces of glacial action on tho plateau through which flows 
‘tho Upper Euphrates, as well as jn the valleys conducting from tho 
plateau to the shores of the Black Sea. Te visited the sume gene- 
mal tract of country between Erzingan and Kara Hissar which had 
1been proviously described in the pages of our ‘ Journal” by Mr. Consul 
Brandt and Mr. Consul Taylor, but followed an independent route 
‘throughout, and thus added many fresh details of much geographical 
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interest to their published accounts, Major Millingon, equally 
well known as a soldier and an author, who commanded a body of 
‘Turkish troops for some years in this part of Asia Minor, and had 
‘thus enjoyed great facilities for examining the country, contested 
some of Mr. Palgrave's statemonts on the occasion refyrred to, and 
hhas since presented us with a paper on the mountains of Lazistan, 
‘which contains some interesting details, 

Arabia.—In Southern Arabia the extension of our geographical 
‘Knowledge has been not less marked, Captain Miles, Assistant to the 
Resident at Aden, has penetrated on several occasions into the interior 
‘of the country, thus adding largely to the geographical materials col- 
Teoted by Wrinde ; and he has further beon fortunate enough to obtain 
several new coppor tablots and othor Himyaritio antiquitios, stich 
x coins and idols, besides « serien of tho rarest Arabic MSS. on the 
Listory ani geography of Yemen, " But the most important, acoes- 
sion to our knowledge hax been contributed by: the Baron von 
‘Maltzan, who, although his personal exploration did not extond far 
from tho sea-coast, in tho neighbourhood of Adon, moocoded, never- 
theless, by-a careful and mothodical course of inquiry among. the 
Arab tribosmon, in reconstructing the map of Souther Arubin In 
tho country, indood, extonding from the mouth of tho Red Sea ns 
far as Macullah, and which answers to the Hadhratmit of tho Arab 
‘writers, Von Maltzan has recovered about 2000 names which wore 
Previously quite nnknown, and has thus enabled Potormann to, ay 
down a well-fillod map, intertooted by routes, and. exhibiting 
clearly-dofined physical features, over a apace of some 50 square 
tiles, which was fornaorly a blank in Geography. 

Orerland Communication.—A. sibjoct whtich hag excited, and con- 
tints to excite, much publio attention, from ita close bearing on the 
national interests, has also thrown considerable light on the goo- 
graphy of Western Asia, Tallude to the inquiry into the communi 
Vion with India through Turkey by means of railway from the Med 
termancan to tho Porsian Gulf. This subjoot, which was partially in- 
‘Nestigated towards tho closo of the last session of Parliament, has now 
‘been under the careful and continuons consideration of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, for somo months past, and a vast 
amount of evidence has been taken from travellors and others per- 
sonally acquainted with the country, as to tho practicability of the 
‘enterprise, and the best line of route to be followed in joining the 
two seas together. However much opinion may differ as to the ail 
‘Visability or necessity of a Government guarantee in order to float the 
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‘project—the question depending partly on the political valuc of 
‘our thus having a second or alternative lino to India, and partly on 
‘the possibly remunerative character of the undertaking —it is, at any 
rrate, satisfactory to observe that the witnesses examined by tho 
‘Committee have been unanimous in affirming that rio engineering 
difficulties are to be met with in any part of the Tine, with the 
‘exception, perhaps, of ascending Mount Amanus from the Mediter- 
yanean level, at the upper end of the line, and the bridging, if 
necessary, one of the great Mesopotamian rivers towards its lowor 
‘extremity. ‘The only notable disagreement, indeed, seems to havo 
rroférence to the superior eligibility of a line by the valley of 
the Euphrates or by that of the Tigris, and on this point a good 
cal of evidence was taken of much interest to Geographers. To 
enable tho Committee tonnderstand more folly the geographical ques 
tion, and especially in reference to the possibility of connecting the 
‘Mesopotamian line with Constantinople, a series of Cousular Reports 
has since been put in by the Foreign Office, which pretty well 
‘exhauats the subject of the various practicable rates through Asia 
Minor. ‘The reports, especially by Mr. J. Taylor, one of our most 
‘valued contributors, by Mr. Skene, and Mr. R. Wood, aro, in fet, 
‘elaborate goographical exsays, describing the passes of the ‘Twurus 
‘and the physical features of Anatolia and Northern Mesopotamia, 
‘and, ax such, would ecom more to the pages of our own 
poptlar ‘Journal’ than to the dignified limbo” of « Parliamentary 
Bluo-book. 

“Map of Western Asia.—It is very agreeable to me, in connection 
swith this subject, to be able to announce. that the Indian Council — 
recognising the importanee to the great empire over whose interests 
they watch, of placing befire the publio all available information with 
regard to the overland communication—have resolved to utilize tho 
‘extensive materials at their ‘in the construction o! 
‘general map of the countries between the Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf. This work has been entrusted to Commander Felix 
Jones, of the late Indian Navy, who was himself resident in the 
‘country for about twenty-five years—cecupied partly in political and 
professional duties, and partly in conducting the jan Sur~ 
‘vey,—and who, moreover, is one of our most accomplished draughts 
‘men and one of our best practical geographers, having served for 
‘several years upon the Gouneil of our Society ; and he expects to bo 
‘able to accomplish his task in the course of the next eighteen months. 
‘This great map, bounded on the west hy the Mediterranean, will 
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tako as its eastern Iimit the line of frontier between Persia and 
Turkey, which was laid down with the most scrupnlous accuracy 
and in minute detail, over a spaco of 1000 miles, extending from 
Mohamrah to Ararat, by the famous mixed Delimitation Com- 
mission, presided over, on the part of England, by Sir Fenwick 
Williams of Kars, ‘The northern boundary of the map will be the 
ine of the Taurus, while on the south it will stretch far into the 
Arabian Peninsula, so as to inoludo all tho surveys and reliable 
routo-tracks of Syria and Palestine, of Asia Minor and Kurdistan, 
‘of Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia, It will thus embody in 
ono general view all the geographical work of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, all tho information scattered through the pages 
of our ‘Journal’ in tho various memoirs of Burton, Palgrave, 
Wallin, Chesney, Consul Taylor, the Lynchos, Ainsworth, Dra. Forbos 
and Ross, Messrs. Loftus and Layard, &o.; and more partionlarly 
it will oxhibit, in a conneoted form, the highly instructive surveys 
of Babylonia and Chaldwa executed by Coptains Felix Jones and 
Selby, Liontonants Collingwood, Bowshor, and other officers of the 
Indian Nayy, which at prosont only exist in manusoript, and aro 
ths not available for goneral reference. 

Railway to India.—It is porsiblo that tho wholo subject of the 
ovorland communication with India by means of « railway, in. so far 
a rogards tho geographical character of tho intervening countries, 
may como on for consideration beforo long at an evening mecting of 
onr Sooioty, as Mr. Andrews, to whoto unweariod and persistent 
offorts it is mainly owing that the project has at length taken a 
substantivo form, has undortaken to draw up a paper which hall 
plnco the main features of the caso fairly before the public, and 
shall invitediscussion thereupon, In such an evant, wo should have 
to consider, firstly, the comparative morita of threo lines through 
Asia Minor: namely, tho northern lino throngh Amasia and Erzeromin 
to Tabriz; the contre line by Uzgét and Sivés to Diarbekir and the 
southern line by Konich and the Cilician Gates to Aleppo we should 
thon have to weigh the advantages of a lino down the valley of tho 
Enphrates, from Aleppo direct by Annah and Hit to Grain on 
tho Persian Gulf, against « proposed cirouitons route down the valley 
of the Tigris, by Mosul and Baghdad to Bussorah or Mobamrah ; 
ani we should finally be called on to trace certain alternative lines 
through Persia,—the northern line leading either from Tabriz. or 
Baghdad to Teherdn, and thence passing by Herat and Candahiér to 
th Indus, while the southern line would either circle round the 
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‘sea-const from the mouth of tho Euphrates to the mouth of the Indus, 
or, ascending the Persian platean between Shuster and Shinde, 
would follow a valley which is said to rm due east between two 
parallel ranges from tho vicinity of Kermén to our own frontier, at 
no great distance from Karachi 
Persian Surceye—This last-mentioned line might receive somo 
valuable illustration from recent Persian explorations, which I now 
proceed briefly to notice. ‘Tho officers of Royal Engineors employed 
in superintending tho Tndo-Europoan line of tolograph through Persia, 
have on many occasions rendered valuable aid to the canso of geo- 
graphy ; but nowhere havo their services been more conspicuous than 
in tho recent deputation of Captain Lovett to assist. Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid in his arbitration commissfon on the Kelét frontier, Cap- 
tain Lovott first travelled along a lino from Shiraz to Bunpoor, which 
ind eon proviously touched at different points by Pottinger, by 
Consul Abbott, and by Khanikoff, but had never been continuously 
‘éurvoyed, anid ho then proceeded to a reconnaissance of tho iixpated 
frontior, descending from Bunpoor to Guaiury on the seacoast 
within tho Porsian boundary, and ascending from Guadur to Pnj- 
goor, on tho Belooch or eastern sido of the frontior, Major Ross, 
the Political Agont on tho Mokrin coast, had also on a proviows 
coasion passed in a nearly diroot Tine from Kej to Beileb, and 
‘the map acoordingly——which has been ccnstrnoted to illustrate there 
-varions travels and tofarnish at tho same tine a definite record of the 
Porso-Klat frontion, as finally decided on—oxhibits a vory marked 
improvementon the old skeleton maps, which contained nothing but 
tho isolated routes of Pottingor and Grant. Captain St. John, Rat, 
as also till moro recently accompanied Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
from Kermdn to Seintén, in order to map the conitested Porso-Afghin 
frontior about the delta of the Helmund River, Soistén has bat 
rarely been visitod by Europeans. Christio, early in tho century, 
‘and Edward Conolly, Forbes, and Rhaniko®, in more modern times, 
taro the only travellers who havo ever penotrated to the mysterious 
Jako and its mered island, 90 celebrated in Persian romanco; and as 
all theso travellers wore more or less hampered in their movements 
by tho jealonsy of tho natives—Dr. Forbes having, indoed, lost his 
Jifo in Soistin, as I reported to this Society thirty years ago (seo 
‘vol. xiy. p. 170)—it is probable that much new geographical matter 
tay bo collected by the present Mission. Sir Frederick Goldsmid 
‘was alsa joined in the vioinity of the lake by C:lonel Pallock and 
Dr. Bellow, who had travelled from Candabér to Seistén, along the 
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‘banks of the Helmund, by a line never followed but by my Candahar 
‘ossistant, Lioutenant Pattinson, in 18415 and the whole party has 
ssinco adjourned to Teherin, where it is proposed that all frontier 
<ifficulties shall bo disenssed and adjusted, and. where a map of the 
eountry will be constructed from Captain St, John's register of 
observations, which, for the first time, will givo us reliable infor- 
mation as to tho true longitude of the lake, 

‘Tho Havildar’s route—Possing furthor to the vast, our best 
‘thanks are due to Major Montgomerie, who, to his adventurous 
‘explorers, the Pundit and tho Mirza, bas now added a third 
anonym, known by his rank of Havildar, ‘This bold, energetic, 
and well-trained officer passed, with his instruments, in a direot line 
through the mountains from Peshawor to Badakhshin, observing for 
Tatitudo in tho Sw4t, Punjkora, and Chitrdl valleys, and. Ikeoping 
4 careful fleld-book, from which his route has beon protracted from 
tho fixed points of the Trigonometrical Survey within ovr Indian 
frontier till it joins the Mirza's route at Fyzabéd, ‘There ean be 
no doubt but that the Havildar inonrred great personal dangor in 
thia journey, having been brought into diroct contact with the t 
of Chitril and Yassin who compassod the death of Mr, Hayward, 
and that ho owed his safety to a combination of boldness and. dis- 
‘oretion which is vory raro in an Asiatic, » Tt was intended that the 
Hayildar shonld have passed on from Badakhahén, by Darwéx and 
Kuratogin, to Kokand ; and it is greatly to be regretted that ho was 
‘unable to follow out his instructions in this respect, as he would thus 
have cleared up the mystery of the double Darwin and explained 
‘the geography of tho country about the upper affluents of tho'Oxus, 
‘which the seanty dats of Molla Abdul Mejid’s return journey in 1864 
have thrown ever since into deplorable confusion, "The Havildar, on 
his retum journey from Badakbsbin, crossed the same passos (tho 
‘Darah Pass, betwoen the Oxns Valley and Chitrél, and the Labourt 
Pass, between Chitril and Dir) which were traversed by Pundit 
‘Munphool in 1866; but it must be romemberod that the last-named 
traveller, however vahiablo his services as a Political Agent, was:no 
observer, and that Major Montgom in thus entitled to 
‘tho merit of having for the first time defined the position of the Chitral 
‘Valley—a line of country which, sooner or later, will assuredly. bo 
the high road of communication between India and the plains of 
‘Turkistin, 

‘Yule's * Marco Polo! —In the brief address which I delivered to you 
‘at the commencement of the Seesion, I ventured toaseert that the pub- 
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ication of Colonel Yule’s ‘Mareo Polo’ was the great geographical 
‘exploit of the year. That statement, I am happy to say, has been 
‘since confirmed by tho manimous verdict of public opinion. The 
amplitude of research, indeed, and the extraordinary care with 
-which the geography of Central Asia hus been explained by Colonel 
‘Yule, along the Tine followed by the Venetian traveller from tho 
‘shores of the Persian Gulf to the furthest limits of China, and 
‘tho still more curiots dissertations which illustrate the return sea- 
‘voyage of the party, through the Eastern Archipelago and along 
‘tho coast of Tndia, may well excite not only the admiration but the 
‘amuzoment of ordinary students, ‘The Council{of our Society has 
shown its appreciation of this wonderful work by awarding to its 
author the Patron’s Modal of tho your, and it is my honest and 
Aoliborate convietion that the Medal has never been more worthily 
Dortowed. Tmay add that Colonel Yule, notwithstanding hia vast 
Inbours, seems to feel that the geography of Central Asia is far from 
‘being ax yet exhausted, and that he ix thus still gathering laurels 
‘and ministering to our instruction in this field of research, having 
rrecently contributed to tho *Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society’ 
‘a vory valuable memoir in explanation of the travels of the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hwon-Tmang, in the Oxus valley; and having also 
acouninlated extonsive materials for the furthor illustration of the 
province of Tadakbshin, which he will either embody*in his 
‘introduction to the now edition of Captain Wood's *'Travels) or 
‘vill publish in a woparate form, 

Shaw's ' High Tartary,—Our other Medalist, Mr. Shaw, bus also ro- 
‘contly published  vory interesting volume containing the narrative 
‘of his two expeditions into ‘Turkistan, Tt will be remembered that 
Mr. Shaw visited Yarkind and Kashgar in 188-69, at the same time 
-asourown agent Mr. Hayward, and thus shared with that officer the 
credit of having reintroduced us to an acquaintance with those cities, 
after they had beén lost for many centuries to European geography. 
‘Some interesting extracts from Mr, Shaw's journal were published 
at the time in our ‘Proceedings,’ and would havo attracted more 
notice, but for the fuller narrative of his companion traveller, which 
-oconpied 100 pages of our fortieth volume. In 1870 Mr. Shaw, 
‘who had in the mean time returned to England, was summoned by 
telegraph to India, in order to proceed a second timo to Turkistan 
‘in the muito of Mr. Forsyth, who had been officially deputed by the 
Viceroy to visit the conrt of the Ataligh Ghazi, and endeavour to 
‘open ont a commercial intercourse between Yarkand and the 
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Punjab through Ladakh and Cashmere. On this journey Mr. Shaw 
‘exploredfa portion‘of the Karakoram Mountains that had not before 
‘heen visited, andjthe letter which he wrote to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison on the subject, and which has since been published in our 
‘Proceedings,’ was noticed with tho highest commendation, in 
our Prosident’s Jast Anniversary Address. We havo now Mr. 
Shaw's complete narrative of his two journeys—a work of such 
authority and interest, as to have shared with Maroo Polo tho 
honour of being reviewed in 2 masterly article of the ‘Quarterly 
Review ; and it is chiefly in acknowledgment of tho morits of this 
‘work, and of the great value of the astronomical observations which 
‘wore taken by Mr. Sbaw daring his jourey,and which for the fist 
time havo fixed the longitude of Yarkand, that we have awarded 
‘him. the Patron’s Medal for the year. Still more recently Mr. Shaw 
hhas furnished us with some curious information respecting. the 
probable sito of the lost city of Pein, and he has farther confirmed, 
from local information, Colonel Yule’s correction of the longitude 
‘cof Charchand and Lob. His latest contribution, too, has, in a 
‘geographical point of view, been particularly valuable, since 
amongst the itinoraries which he has obtained from native travellers, 
there is ono, leading from the Pangong Lake to Khoten through the 
Aksai Chin, considerably to the eastward of the line by Leh and 
tho Chang-Chenmo Pass, which clearly proves that the Kuen-Luen 
chain does not stretch away at the samo elevation, as had boon 
sometimes supposed, to the south of the Taklé Makin desert, but on 
the contrary, slopes gradually down from Kiria eastward into the 
‘Thibotan uplands, and is hardly to be recognised as a oontinuous 
‘range beyond tho meridian of 85° east longitude, 

Biver Ozus,—Before quitting the subject of Central Asia I desire to 
say 0 fow words on the geography of the Oxns. As this river, from 
the 66th meridian to the castward, has been adopted as the frontior 
Votween tho Untog and Afghan States, and will thus in all proba- 
Dility mark in due course of time, the lino of division between tho 
Russian and British-Indian Empires, the definition of its course and 
tho investigation of its many aflluents have become of great import- 
ance to Political Geography. ‘The accumulation of materials for a 
“Monograph on the Oxus” has accordingly occupied much of my 
Jeisure time for tho last two years, and although Sir Roderick 
‘Murchison’s announcement in his last Anniversary Address that the 
Memoir would be published in our ‘Journal’ of this year cannot 
now be realized, still Iam able to say that the paper is very nearly 
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completed. ‘Tho first portion of the Memoir, indeod, which treats 
of tho antiquities of tho Oxus Valley, and which was read before 
tho Geographical Section of the British Amocintion in 1870, has 
‘beon already printed, and the second and third portions are in a 
very forward state, In tho second portion, which is devoted to a 
careful delineation of the Upper Oxus, from its source in Pamir to 
tho confines of Kharism, I havo derived grout assistance from tho 
geographical work of Thn Dusteh, an author of the third contury of 
the Hejroh, who gives amore detailed and methodical account of tho 
hydrography of this part of Avia than is to bo found in any other 
Oriontal writer. Ton Dusteh describes four river-systoms ax oom- 
Dining to form the Oxus:—tstly. ‘Tho truc Jihiin, rising in Thibot 
(Thibot was general namo for tho country east of Badakhshin), 
nd flowing westward, through Vakban, under the namo of the 
Vakhdb. (This is the modern Panjeh.) 2ndly. ‘The Vakhshsb, 
rising in tho uppor country of the Kharlukhigh ‘Turks, and passing, 
jm succession through the distriots of Pamfr, Risht, and Kumid 
(Roshan and Kum), to the famous * stone bridge,” and uniting with 
the Vakhhdb at the ford of Mileh. (‘This is hardly reooncilable 
swith tho usually received identity of the Surkhib and Vakhshib, 
and rather points to the Kérékill branch of the Oxus, which may 
perhaps, after all, be the real Darwée River.) Srdly. The Rémi, 
ising in the hills above Risht, and flowing towards Chagénién, 
whore it is joined by tho Kam-rid, the Nihim-rid,and tho Khiwer- 
rid (i, the various branches of the Hissér River), which oome 
from the mountains of Biithim and thovo of Sinim, Nihim, and 
Khéwar, It finally passes Baraghdn, on the Vakhib (modern Bul- 
gewan), and Koyédidn, and joins tho Jibiin above ‘Termid. (‘This 
mention of Sinim in copneotion with Nihim, now called Kafr-nihén, 
suggests that tho famous fort of Mokanna, ‘tho veiled prophet,” was 
at Hissin.) And 4thly, 'Tho rivor-aystem of Badakhshén, formed of 
tho Fargham (river of Jerm), tho Vartén (Bartan of Halrisi, Ortanj 
of “Timur's History’ and modern Vardoj), and the Jilan (a doubtful 
namo, perhaps the Sir Golam of Wood). ‘This notico, which is far 
moro dotailed than that of tho standard goographers, Istalehrf, bn 
Houkal, Basisi, &0, has never before been published, and its value 
will be at once appreciated by those who have investigated this 
‘Very obscure, but, under present circumstances, not unimportant 
subject. 

‘The third portion of the “Monograph on the Oxus” refers to tho 
delta of the river, and traces up the history of the several changos 
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ofits course between the Caspian and tho Aral, from the earliost 
times to the present day. My general views on this subjeot, which, 
however, were disputed by Sir Roderick Murchison, furmed the 
subject of an address, which I delivered to tho Society in 1867, and 
they have recently been placed before the publio in moro detail ; 
Tut in a matter of so much interest, the evidence adduced cannot 
be too minute and circumstantial, and I propose, therefore, in the 
Monograph in question, to quoto all the original authoritios—not 
only Greek and Latin, but Arabio, Persian, Tarkish, and Russi 
‘proving, as Tope, from their tnited testimony, that the daflection 
of the waters of the Oxus into the Aral having been caused in 
moder times—not by any upheaval of the surface of the Turooman 
desert, but by the simple accidents of fuvial action in an alluvial 
soil—the restoration of the river to its old bed detouching into the 
Caspian, which is now under the serious consideration of the Russian 
Government, is a work of no engincering difficulty whatever, and 
‘Will thus be assuredly: accomplished as soon as the neutrality of 
Khiva is seoured either by negotiation or by arms, 

Tndian Sureeye.—During the season of 1870-71 the Great ‘Trigo- 
‘nometrical Survoy, proceeding on six series of triangulations, com- 
pleted 11,203 square miles of prineipal and 10,076 of séoondary 
work. In Assim, tho party under Mr. W. C. Rossenrode éncoun- 
tered considerable difficulties, the plains being covered with grass 
12 fet high, the hills clothed with dense forest, and the smiko 
from the burning jungle often forming a dark eanopy which obscured 
the view. ‘The whole parly also suffered from fever, and the pro- 
Gress made, in the face of such obstacles, is creditable to the perse- 
‘Yerance and resource of Mr. Rossenrode and his tellow-workers. 
Progress has also beon made with the Brahmaputra, Beder, Bilaspur, 
and the two Bangalor Series. ‘Pho topographical operations under 
‘the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey have been 
carried on in Guzerat, Kattywar, and the Cosi Valley; and two 
‘parties under Captain Herschel and Lieut, ‘Trotter have been at 
work on lutitndo observations, 

It is considered u most important object to‘have the Russian and 
Indian geodetical operations in the same terms, and this bas been 
effected to'some extent by an interchange of instritinents, Cape 
‘Comorin is ulready connected with two stations north of Chang- 
chenmo, and if the Russians bring their triangulation to their out- 
posts on the Tien-shan, the two surveys will only bo separated by 
# distance of 400 miles across a country presenting no physica! 
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difficulties. Thns the connection of the Russian and Indian trian- 
gulations may be looked forward. to as a great work to be achieved 
‘by the present generation. 

In September, 1871, Colonel Walker, the Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey, who is now on leave in England, 
ascertained the longitude of Teheran by telegraph from London, in 
communication with Major St. John, mx, of the Persian Telegraph 
Department. The signals were sent through the line of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company, the Greenwich times of the signals 
hheing ascertained by a clock in the Telegraph Office, which was 
governed by a clock in the Greenwich Observatory, while the Teheran. 
times were determined by sextant observations on the spot by Major 
St. John. Considerable interest attaches to this operation from the 
circumstance that, though the distance from London to Teheran 
along the telegraph line is 3870 miles, and it was necessary to 
employ automatic relays at five intermediate stations, the entire 
retardation of the electric current in either direction was found to 
average less than half a second. ‘Thus there is much reason to hope 
that, when the necessary instruments are available in India, exact 
and final determinations of the differences of longitude of the Green 
‘wich and Madras observatories and the stationson the arcs.of parallel 
of the Indian Survey may be obtsined without any serious diffi 
culty. ‘The value now determined for the longitude of Teheran is 
51° 24/5" x of Greenwich. It differs by less than half'a mile from 
tho value which bad been previously deduced by Major St. John by 
combining a telegraphic determination of the difference: between 
‘Teheran and Kurrachee, which was made by himself, with the trigo- 
nometrical difference between Kurrachee and the Madras observatory, 
which is furnished by the operations of the Great Trigonomettical 
Survey of India; and assuming for the Madras Observatory the 
latest and most exact longitude, 80° 14° 20" x. of Greenwich. ‘Thi 
close coincidence between two independent results may: bo accepted 
1s asufficient proof that there can be no very material error in the 
adopted value for the Madras Observatory ; and this is a matter of 
‘some consequence, as all the most important determinations of longi- 
‘tude in India have invariably beon referred differentially to that 





Colonel Walker has completed the first volume of the *History of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey,’ and we have been presented 
‘with a copy by the Scoretary of State for India. As a record of 
accurate geodetical measurement, and of arduous services well per- 
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formed, this great work will yield to nono that has hitherto been 
‘published by any European nation, either in interest or in scientific 
importance. It contains « very interesting introductory acoomnt of 
the early operations of the survey from 1800 to 1830; but the main 
‘ody of the work is devoted to.a detailod description of the standards 
of measure, and a record of the measurement of the base-lines. 

Six Topographical Survey parties have been at work during 
1870-71, under the superintendence of Colonel Thuillier, the Sur- 
‘yeyor-General of India, which, together with the Revenue Survey 
‘parties in the Bengal Presidency, have completed the mapping of 
81,580 square miles. ‘Tliese parties have been at work in Gwalior 
and Central India, in the Vimgapatam Agency, in the Central 
Provinces and Rewah, in Malwa and Bhopal, in Khandesb, and in 
Rajputana A party, under Captain Badgley, has also accompanied 
the Looshai expedition, starting from Cachar; and a very-valuable 
contribution to the geography of tho eastorn frontier of India may 
‘be expected from its Iabours.* Colonel Thuillior has shown his 
usual activity in publishing usefal maps and in meeting the demands 
of administrative departments, as well as thoso of the public. As 
muanyas thirteen now quarter plates of the Indian Atlas havenlready 
been engraved and published at Caloutta, and twenty-one more are 
in various stages of progress; but the European engraving staff 
urgently needs to bo enlarged. Several important general maps 
have also either beon published, or aro in course of publication 
under Colonel Thuillier's auspices. Among these may be mentioned 
new general maps of Oudh and Sindh, a very useful map of the 
eastern frontier, including parts of China and Burmab, and a new 
map of Orissa, 

‘The Revenue Surveys in. India have not hitherto contributed 
much to our objects, as more attention has, as a rule, been paid to 
questions relating to the settloment and assesament of the land than 
to the preparation of materials for maps, in the conduct of these 
operations. But a really good Revere Survey, while furnishing 
complete information for settlement purposes, should be executed 
‘throughout on accurate principles, and supply materials for com- 
piling maps for general use. Such a system has always been advo- 
cated by Colonel Thuillier; but in the Madras Presidency alone 
‘has any approach to a compliance with all these demands been 
Leo aeste oe af Kae arin eae 


‘Gecat a the north to Musaipoor ou We soa, iclading within 
‘their series of triangles an area of aboat 4000 square miles. eS 
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‘effected. ‘Tho Madras Revonue Survey, therefore, is the only one 
‘that can at present claim much attention from geographers. Under 
‘the able superintendence of Colonel Priestley it has been excouted 
‘on strictly accurate principles in every stage, and, up to March 21st 
1871, the number of square miles that had been surveyed was 
41/048, As it is connected with the points of the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey, it can be made available for geographical pur- 
poses hy combining the village maps, and publishing them, on 
‘roduced scales, as Talook maps. ‘These, again, will be combined to 
form district maps; and one of the Iatter is now mnder compilation. 
Oar thanks are due to Colonel Priestley and his Staff for having, 
while engaged in tho arduous task of defining boundaries, fislds, 
and villages, for fiscal purposes, taken caro that their work shall 
-also be available for the construction of usoful general maps. 

‘ho question of marine surveys is still under tho consideration 
of the Government of Indin; but the importance of adopting 
effective measures for securing the due execution and continued 
revision of marino surveys and charts is strongly felt both in India 
‘and in this country. ‘The Madras Government have reported that 
several important surveys require to be made along the coasts of 
‘that Presidency, and that othors require periodical revision. ‘The 
Bombay Government have shown their senso of the great im- 
‘portance of marine surveys by the measures they have recently 
adopted. From March to June, 1871, Mr. Girdlestone was engaged, 
‘in the schooner Conslance of 186 tons, in surveying tho large inlet 
of Khor Rapsh on the Mekran Coast, between Jask and Chabor, of 
-which he has completed a chart; and the same vessel, commanded 
by Mr. Chapman, has since been surveying the reefs near Bahrein 
inthe Persian Gulf On tho Bengal side, » survey of the oresks 
and rivers on the coast of Orissa was completed in 1870-71, by Mr. 
‘Harris, an experienced river surveyor, and the charts are being pre- 
pared for publication on a small scale at Caloutta, But it is not 
Aesirable that these desultory operations should be undertaken by’ 
‘the different local Governments as the need. arises, without any 
combined or systematic plan, with wholly inadequate means, and 
‘with an apparent absence of appreciation of the necessity for exc 
‘nting such surveys on rigorous trigonometrical principles. The 
adoption of effective measures for securing the due execution and 
‘continued revision of marine surveys and charts on the coasts of 
Tndia, is'a. want which yearly becomes more urgent, 

‘During the autumn of 1871 another portion of the mountain- 
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region, which bounds Tndia on tho north, was oxamined by Mr: 
W. 1. Blanford, of tho Geological Survey. During three months’ 
Teave this accomplished traveller, with the main object of studying 
the mology of the eastern and northern frontiers of British Sikkim, 
Teaohed the Donkia Pass, 18,500 foot above the sea, and obtained « 
viow of Tibet. Ho also ascertained the position of another pase 
never before laid down in any map, and amet with three unmapped. 
lakes, Since Dr. Hooker and Dr. Campbell explored this region in. 
1849, only one Europoan had penetrated to the, Donkia Pass pre- 
vious to Mr. Blanford’s visit last year, Mr, Blanford, who did 
‘mich excellent work in Abyssinia, hax now joined Sir Frederick 
Goldsmid on the Seistin frontier, and we may confidently anticipate 
arich valuable information from him, regarding. the goology and 
zoology of a country almost entiroly unknown. Before concluding my 
notice of the labours of survoyors and goographors in British India, I 
aay mention that tho officers of tho Quartermaster-General's Depart 
ment, under the auspices of Licutenant-Colonel. MacGrogor, are 
engaged in collecting materials for guzotteers, of tho different coun- 
trios in Central Avia, and that translations of Meyendorf's journey 
to Bokhara by Captain Chapman, and of Muraviel's visit to Khiva 
By Captain Lockhart, havo recontly. been published at Caloutta, 
Both theve young officers served in Abyssinia, and are Follows of 
our Soolety, Some valuablo memoirs on different districts in India, 
Containing geographical information, havo also been published. by 
Mombers of the Civil Service. Among. theso I may mention the 
Report on Jeworo by Mr, Westland, and tho Memoir on Ghazeopore 
by Mr. Oldham, ‘The formar work contains an intoresting desorip- 
tion of tho river-system in the Jeworo district, and of ite changes 
daring the past century, including information on the progress 
of the formation of the Gangetio:dolta. I may add that a vast 
amount of very valuable geographical material is being collected 
and arranged by officers who are preparing memoirs on. thelt 
Fespoctive districts in all parts of India, 











Anderson's Report on the Expedition to Western Yunan.—Dr. John 
Anderson, who accompanied, as scientific obwerver, the expedition of 
Major Sladen from Burmah to:the frontiers of Yunan, has recently. 
Published in Calcutta his narrative of the journey, Previously we 
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Presidential Adress of last year. The largo and handsome volume 
now received is & most important contribution to our knowledge of 
tho country lying betweon the Upper Trrawaddy and the Wester 
frontior of Ohina—a region interesting as forming the ancient cow- 
mercial highway between Western China and Burmah, and con- 
sisting of a series of long: elevated valleys of great fertility, peopled 
by tho Shans, ra00 distinet both from the Burmese and the Chin 
and the seat of an anciont empire, Dr, Anderson treats his subject 
in anexhnnstive manner; one-half this volume consisting of a scries 
of prognant chapters on tho following subjects:—1, A. oritical 
account of the former History of the country, 2, ‘The Wars hotween 
Burmah and China, 8. A roviow of tho Work of all former ‘Trn- 
vollors in tho region, 4. The Physical Geography and Geology. 
5. Tho Ethnology, which contains a great amount of valuable 
information regarding: the Shans, Kakhyons, and other races to the 
cast of Bhamd, 6, On tho Mahommedans in Yunan, comprising 
history of the riso and progress of this sect, and an account, which 
at the present timo is of special importance, of tho Panthays, who 
havo erected nn independent Mahommedan kingiom at tho expose 
‘of the Chineto Provinco of Yunan. 7, The trado-routes of Uppe 

Burmah ; and, finally, 8, On the Irrawaddy and its Sources; 
which subject Dr. Anderson had proviously communicated a paper 
to om Society, which was printed in the 40ch volume of the 
‘Journal,’ ‘Tho rest of the volume is oocupied by a narrative of 
tho journey from Mandalay to Momoin and back, and by a number 
of Appendices, all of which are of value to the inquirer. It is 
oldom, indeed, that we have to record the appoaranoe of a book of 
‘Travels, 20 completo and 4o rich in solid information as the present. 
Novertheless its pinataking author annonnces in the prefico that it 
forms only the first seotion of his Report—tho second, which is soom 
to follow, relating to the Natural History of the region, mote expe 
cially bolonging to the appointment he held as Naturalist to the 
Expedition. 

Bussian Asia,—'Tho progross of Rnssia in Asia continues to be: 
an absorbing topic of interest to geographers, owing to the new 
fils for exploration which are being opened ont in the remote 
regions which have remained for so long a time inaccessible to 
Enropeun travellers, 

Since 1868, in which year her empire was enriched by the noqui- 
sition of the fertile: region between the Jaxartes and the Oxus, and 
‘tho possession of some of the most wealthy and populous cities of 
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‘Central Asia, the offorts of Russia havo boon chiefly turned towards 
‘tho consolidation of her new dominions, to the development of their 
resources and of her Asiatic trado, and to the improvement of the 
‘means of communication with theso distant provinces. ‘The sur- 
Prising rapidity with which, during tho last ten years, lines of 
railway have been constructed over tho whole extont of Russia 
‘in Europe, justify the expectation that in a fow yours railroads 
‘will be laid across the Kirghiz. steppes, which intervene between 
Oronburg and Turkistan, With the view of establishing a now and 
Aliroct route to Central Asia, by way of the Khanat of Khiva and 
‘tho Amu Daria, an expedition was sont in the autumn of 1869 
to explore and survey tho old bed of tho Aum Daria, and the 
‘eppes of Turoomania, lying to the cast of the Caspian, (his 
expodition landed at Kramovodsk Bay, which is situated in the 
Gulf of Balkhan, in the 40° parallel of north latitude, on the 
south-cast shore of tho Caspian, and immediately opposite tho port 
‘of Baku, in Daghestan, from which it is only 200 veruts distant 
Its position is, therefore, well adapted to sorvo ax a baso of opera 
tions against tho still indopendont Khanat of Khiva, and it will pro- 
ably become at rome futuro timo w great entrepét for the trade 
‘Dotwoon Asia and Europe, Althongh the mnsottled stato of the 
Kirghix Stoppos and the jealousy of tho Khan of Khiva havo 
Litherto greatly rotarded the progress of the expodition, and havo 
intorfored with tho scientific invostigations of tho officers who 
-scoompanied it, some intoresting details have boon communicated 
to the Imperial Geographical Society, 

‘The topographical Inbours which havo been exeouted over w dis- 
tanco of upwards of 1000 miles in the direotions’ of east and wouth. 
‘cast from Krasnovodsk Bay, combined with astronomical observations 
for determining tho latitude and longitude of the most important 
Places, will now enable Russian cartographors to draw socurate 
‘maps of the country east of tho Caspian, part of which had not 
Proviously been explored by Europeans, Springs of fresh water 
ava been discovered in abundance in the old bed of the Amu 
Darias and it is anticipated that, if no greater difficulties aro 
tot with in that portion of the river-bed which has not yet 
Yoon examined, a good caravanronte will, in course of time, be 
established between Krusovodsk and Khiva, ‘Tho studies which 
caro being made in the differont branches of natural scienco are 
‘as yet too incomplete todo more than serve as w basis’ for the 
farther investigation of the basins of the Aral and Caspian soas. 
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‘When these explorations have been more extensively prosecuted, 
cand their results elaborated, our geographical knowledge of these 
‘vast plains will bo much improved, 

‘Tho noriheeet of Mongolia has boen mapped by M. Veniukoff from 
the itineraries of Rassian travellors who havo explored it of Into 
‘years. Among these wo will mention M, Prints, who went to 
Khobdo in 1862; M. Schishmaroff, who travelled from Urga 
to Uliasutai in 1808; and M, Matnsoffaky, whose intoresting. 
journey in 1870, from tho frontiors of Westorn Siboria to Khobdo, 
nd Uliasatai, and thence to tho north, to the sources of the 
‘Yeniasei, and to Minusinsk, is a yalnablo addition to our know- 
Jeilgo of a rogion hitherto almost unexplored. M. Voniukotl’s 
Tesearchos demonstrate that the position of Khobdo must be moved 
considerably to the east of tho meridian 107° 46° assigned to 
it by Klaproth in his map of Central Asia, Veniukoff propotes 
to place this town in tho parallel of 48° 7’ x. lnt., and in the 
meridian 109° 18" long. x. of Forro, thus altoring its position 74 
ailes, as compared with Klaproth’s map. The position of Lako 
Iko-Aral must alo be roctified, ns woll as tho axis of the cbain 
Ektak-Altai, which in Klaproth’s map forms too souto an angle 
with the moridian, ‘The position, howovor, of Uliasutat appears 
to be quite correctly marked on tho old map. 

In Turkistan M, Schépoloff has explored tho district of Kulaj, 
and has communicated somo valuable information on its geo- 
graphical position, local character, the different tribes which com- 
ovo its population, and tho mode in which they are distributed. 
Ho has also given an interesting description of his expedition 
crows the Moudjart Pass in the ‘Tinn-Shin, from its northern slope 
to the outpost of Mazar Bacha, in tho territory of Kashgar, near the 
‘ner de glace on the southorn slopo of the Thian Shan, A still more 
‘important journey, in this part of Asia, is that of M. Fedohionko, 
from June to August, 1871, to tho northern part of tho Pamir Steppe. 
AA preliminary scoownt of this exploration only has) at present 
appeared, and in tho Russian language, printod at Tashkend. 
Southward of Khodjend he describes tho roto as ascending a suo- 
‘cession of torrace-like stoppos, and the road thence led from Waruch, 
By the Hodja-Chiburgan Gorge, to the Chiptyk Pass, 12,000 feet 
-aboro the sea-level. Peaks rose in the vicinity to height estimated 
At botween 18,000 and 19,000 fect, with immenso glaciors, carrying. 
Interal moraines, between them. ‘This part of the mountainous 
‘Togion ia described us excessively rmgged and difficult to travel over. 
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‘Tho author regretted he was unable to reach Karatogin, which at 
‘that time, owing to political causes, was inacoessible to travellers 
coming from Klokan, 

A new map of Khokan has been made by Mf. Struve, from 
ocont astronomical observations, In China some enterprising 
Russian travellers have been engaged during tho last year in 
exploring the uppor valley of the Yellow River, under the auspices 
of the Imperial Geographical Socioty of St, Potersburg, After 
Passing through Kalgan, and crossing tho dosort of Gobi, they 
entered the mountains of Suma-Khodo, about 80 miles north-west, 
of tho town of Kuku-khoto, and visited the country of the Urutes, 
the Ordos, and Alaschan, in south-eastern Mongolia. Accor 
the last accounts they haa returned to Pokin for smpplies of money 
and provisions, proparatory to another expedition, in which they 
oped to penotrato to Kuku-nor, 

Among the othor swientific expoditions which have beon organ- 
ined by tho Geographical Society at St. Petersburg, that of M. 
Palinkof to tho lacustrine region of the Government of Olonotz, 
between Lake Onega and the frontiors of the Goyornmont of Arch- 
Angel, dosorves to bo noticed ax of special interest to naturalists, 
Attention should also bo directed to Baron Muydell’s expedition to 
the country of tho Tchuktchis, in Northern Siboria, os well ax 
to tho ethnological and statistical expedition to the weston pro- 
‘vinoos of Russia and Russian Poland, under M. Tehubinsky, 

We have recently received the first publication of tho Caucasian 
Scotion of tho Imporial Geographical Sooiety. of Russia, whose 
Scoretary, ML. Kowalevaky, informa us by letter that the Section has 
‘boon established with the view of studying the goography of the 
Coucasus and its adjacent districts, 

Manchuria—A paper giving an account of a Journey in tho 
Norther Provinces of Manchuria, by Mr. ‘Thomas Adkins, Consul 
at Nowchwang, was communicated to mo, a fow weeks ago, by 
Rutherford Alcock, but I regret to say it cannot be published tntil 
& portion of the manuscript, lost through accident, is replaced hy 
the author, ‘The paper narrates tho ineidenta of a journey made 
by Mr. Adkins, from the city of Kirin to Ninguté and othor places 
ast of tho Sungari River, and desoribes, in a graphic manner, the 
many eutrious physical phenomena observable in that part of Man- 
chutia, ‘Tho Sunguri, whose blue waters rival in hue those of the 
Lake of Geneva, is desctibed by the author aa a picturesque and 
magnificent stream, flowing through a richly-wooded country, As 
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is well known, this fine river, a southern tributary of tho Amur, is 
navigable as far as Girin, by large vessels fromthe mouth of the 
‘Amr, 'a Russian steamer having ascended it in 1859, The voleanie 
or lava region near the River Hurka, and the lake and waterfall 
formed by that stream, wero also visited and described. It is to bo 
hoped that the missing parts of this paper, which will form a 
‘valuable addition to our knowledge of Northern Manchuria, will be 
‘supplied by the author, so that we may be able to read it at one of 
our meetings during the next Session. 

‘The Archimandrite Pallading, whose journey through Manchuria 
formed the subject of discussion at one of our meetings this year, 
‘and will appear in eztenso in the next volume of the ‘Journal,’ has 
returned to Pekin by sea after visiting the ports on the seaboard of 
‘Russian Manchuria, and completing his researches on the archeology 
and ethnology of that country. 


Avertatis—Firat Discovery of Australia. I have been informed 
‘by Mr. Major that, on the 14th March, he read before the Society of 
Antiquarios a paper entitled ‘Further Faots in tho History of the 
Early Discovery of Australia,’ which, thongh antiquarian, i# too 
important to the history of geography to be omitted from this record. 
of the year's doings Tn 1861, Mr. Major had mado known, for the 
firnt time, through the medium of that Society, the fact that Australia 
‘had beon discovered in 1601 by a Portuguese named Manoel Godinho 
do Eredia,—an announcement which made tho date of the first 
‘authenticated discovery five years earlier than had been pre- 
vionsly accepted in history, and transferred the honour of that 
Aiscovery from Holland to Portugal. ‘The only evidence ofthis 
fact which My. Major was able to adduco at tho time, was a MS, 
‘map (and that not original), which stated that the discovery had 
‘beon made under the orders of tho Viceroy Ayres do Saldanha, but 
‘corroborated by a printed Portuguese document, which showed 
that the discoverer had really been engaged in similar explorations 
‘under the orders of the said Viceruy’s predecessor. Quite recently, 
however, there has been found in the Royal Burgundian Library at 
Brussels, Eredia’s original autograph report of this discovery to 
King Philip TIL, accompanied by views, charts, and portraits, 
which it is hoped that the Chevalier Portuguese Minister at Brussels 
‘Will have an authorisation and credit from his Government to 
publish, 

‘Meanwhile Mr. Major's researches had led to the disclosure of a 
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fuct of equal, if not of greater, importance than this, In 1850, he 
‘had called attention, in his ‘ Early Voyages to Terra Australis,’ to 
some half-dozen French MS, maps of the world—most of them in the 
British Musoum—on which Australia was laid down at a very much 
earlier poriod than that just mentioned, but with no record of the 
zamo either of a discoverer or of ship, nor any statement of the 
Period at which the discovery was made, Some of these maps wero 
undated, but the oldest written dato was 1542. On the country 
representing Australia, named Javo Ia Grande, wore names of 
rivors, capes, and bays, which Mr. Major, in common with others 
‘who had commented on those maps, had taken for Gallicized Portus 
gneve, and hence inferred that the Portuguese wore tho discoverers. 
Tt 60 happened, however, that, about three months ago, an engraved 
map of tho world, recently purchased by tho British Musoum, fell 
under Mr. Major's notice, on which, though in a yery much vagnot 
manner, Australia appeared to be indioated under the namo of Regio 
Patalis, while tho map bore the remarkably early date of 1531, ‘Tho 
‘tap itself was made by Oronco Finé, « celebrated astronomer and 
mathematician, of Briangon, in Dauphiné, ‘This romarkable eit 
‘oumatanoe that all the maps of tho first half of tho sizteonth contury 
indicating Australia, proved to be French, while a magnificent 
Portuguese portulano, of tho dato of 1558, showed a perfectly: blank 
‘space whero Australia should be, led Mr. Major to tho question, 
whether the names on the“ Jave Ia Grande,” which he had pre. 
viowily taken to bo Portuguese, might in any way bo French, 
Calling; to mind that tho whole of Southern Franco, from Gasoouy. 
to Provenco, was oocupiod by branches of the old Languo Romano, 
hho onaulted tho dictionaries of these languagos, and found that the 
insoriptions in question wero Provengal. A further examination of 
the insoriptions confirmed the conclusion, while ono of tho maps 
~<edicated to Admiral Coligny in 1555, and now in the Dépét do 
Ia Guerro in Paris—boro tho namo of a Provongal pilot, named 
Guillaume le Testu, a native of Grasse. ‘The logical deduction 
from this collection of evidenco is that those who, in thoas 
carly, days, were alone able to lay down on maps a country 
which can be domonstrated from our prusont Knowledge. to 
‘bo Australia, were the discoverers of that country, and that 
thovo discoverers were Frenchmen. ‘The question then naturally 
‘arises, whether they could havo had any predecessors in this 
field of discovery. Mr, Major's subsequent researches, which 
ho has communicated to me, effectually remove this doubt, In 
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a letter addressed to Giuliano de’ Medici by Andrea Corsali, 
Florentine navigator in the Portngueso service, under date of 
May 6th, 1515, oceurs the following passage: —" Eastward of 
Sumatra aro tho islands whero grow cloves, nutmeg, and mace, 
Jign-aloes and sandalwood ; and still eastwards they eay is the Land 
of tho Pigmies, which, in tho opinion of many, is connected south- 
wards with the land of Verzino, which, from its great extent, is 
not yet at this part explored, but they say that to the westward it 
is connected with the Antilles of the King of Castile,” ‘The word. 
“ Versino " undoubtedly means Brazil, and, as the language indicates, 
Teforonce is here made to a vast continent supposed to surround 
the South Polo, taking its riso, on sixteonth-century maps, in tho 
Jnnd immediately south of tho Straits of Magellan ; and Mr. Major is 
of opinion that this very sentence proves a knowledge of thos 
straite more than six years before Magellan passed through then, 
and that the Pigmios aro the Fuegians, whom we know to be the 
mallost and most degraded specimens of the human family, ‘Tho 
Portion of this great southern land reforred to by Corsali is unquos- 
tionably New Guinea, for the north coasts only of tho Spioo Islands 
alluded to—viz, Java, Sumbawn, and Flores (tho two latter discovered 
by tho Portuguose in 1611)—wero at that time known, and an wast 
Ward cours thonce would load, not to Australia, but to New Guinea, 
Moreover, Gerard Mercator, in his great map of 1569, has lent the 
woight of hia opinion to New Guinea having beon horb referred to. 
Tt would bo difficult to adduoo any stronger proof than this that no 
exploration of Australia had at that timo taken placo; and if wo 
recall the fact that, even so lato as 1588, tho Portngueso portulano 
of Diogo Homem takes no cognizance whatovor of Australia, we 
must own that tho French aro without a rival in the field. Indood, 
‘even if this important continent could boshown to havo beon sighted 
sarlior by any other people, of which wo possess no evidence, the 
merit of Iaying down tho east and west coasts on maps as early, if 
‘ot earlier, than 1542, is a fact of too practioal a nature to bo 
overlooked. It is not unreasonable to infer that Guillaume le Testi 
‘was himself ongngod in somo, atleast, of tho explorations on which 
these maps are based, (1) because Provencal names of localities ars 
clearly to be ascribed to a Provengal discoverer ; (2) because André 
‘Thonet, cosmographer to Henri IL, boasts of having often sailed 
with Guillaume le Testu, and styles him a “renommé pilote et 
singulior navigntour ;” (3) booanse ono of the Capes on the West 
Coast of the “Jaye Ja Grande” of the French maps is named " Cap 
\ 
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ado Grace "—without doibt so named from the birthplace of this 
‘navigator, who on his own map styles himself, de la ville Francoyso 
‘de Grace." Tt only remains for us to hope that, like as the original 
autograph confirmation of that first Portuguese discovery which, 
‘after the lapse of 260 years Mr. Major was the first to make known, 
hhas at longth come to light, eo wo may some day have the pleasure 
‘of reading the original narrative of that yot earlier discovery by tho 
French, of which the French themselves aro as yet anaware, with 
which his resoarches have now mado us acquainted. 

Telegroph-line acrom Austratia.—Sinco the last Address, in which 
‘tho commencement of the great work of laying a lino of telegraph 
-aoross Australia, from Adelaide to Port Darwin, was mentioned hy 
my prodecessor, the operations of the engineers and surveyors have 
anade much progress, without, however, bringing the undertaking to 
conclusion, I have lately received from the Colonial Office a copy 
‘ofa Report by Mz. Todd, the Superintendent of the Telegraph, dated 
from Roper River, in the Northorn Territory, the 16th of February. 
Just, in which an account is given of the efforts that wore thon boing, 
‘nade to comploto tho lino, over the space some two hundred miles 
fn longth, not at tho northern end, but in the intorior towards tho 
hhead of the Roper, botweon 200 and 100 milos south of Port Darwin, 
which is still wanting to bring the ition of our great Southern 
Colonies into direct telographic communication with Europe. ‘The 
surveying operations incidont on tho progress of this work havo 
already lea to geographical explorations of no little importance ; the 
‘most interesting of which is tho ascent of the River Ropor by tho 
‘easels carrying the material and supplion to the working partios, 
‘and which has proved this stream, disemboguing on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Carpentaria, to bo a navigable river. The 
‘ascent of the rivor by two steamers to m distance of 100 miles, is 
‘parrated in Mr. Todd's Report, and it is stated that: vostols drawing. 
12 or 14 foot of water can easily go up to that distance, 8 to 9 fathoms’ 
dopth being always found, except in a few wide reachen where tho 
channel could be easily deepened. ‘Tho general width of tho river 
ior the first 50 miles is from 400 to 500 yards, and it is bordered by 
‘@ wide tract of alluvial land, subject, however, to inundations, 

Now Guivea.—Intelligence has been received from time to time, 
within tho last few years, which affords some ground for the belief 
that the Papuans of Now Guinea are not 60 incorrigibly hostile to 
white mon as they have generally been supposed to be. At any rate 
‘this seems to be the case with regurd to the inhabitants of tho 
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Southern Const, in the nofghbourhood of Torres Straits, trading- 
vossels from our Australian colonies having occasionally Ianded nt 
different points on this coast and having mot with the most friendly 
treatment on the partof the natives. My predecessor had occasion to 
record tho visits of Captain Delargy and Lieutenant Chester to this 
part of the great island, both of which gontlemon spoke of the 
friendly demeanour of the natives, when treated properly and 
approached under suitable precautions. Sinco then, Sir Charles 
Nicholson, who has for a long time past advocated the goographical 
exploration of New Guinea, placed in my hands a short account, 
which ho hnd found in an Anstralian newspaper, of another amicable 
reception of a trader on'tho samo part of the coast, 

Whilst those desultory visits wore boing paid to the sonthern side 
of Now Guinea, a Russian anvont, M. Miklonka Maclay, has been 
quietly pursning his investigations on the northern coast in Astro- 
labo Bay. At least it is mpposed that. ho hns been #0 oceupied, for 
no nows has boon received from him for somo time past, and tho 
ansiety of his colleagues in St. Potersburg has boen sich, that 
Admiral Lutke, in March last, addressed mo, on the part of the 
Tmnporial Aowdlemy of Sciences, with a view to obtaining the good 
offices of out Society, in ascortaining the safety of the too-adventarvus 
explorer, It wav stated that M. Maclay had been deposited, with 
his two servants, well furnished with provisions, arms, and amma 
nition, in Astrolabe Bay, by a Russian corvette, about a year 
Previonsly, and that nothing had sinoo been heard of him. On 
the reovipt of Admiral Lutke's letter, it afforded mo much gratif- 
cation to carry out his wishes, in so far ax to address the Governors 
of New South Wales andl Queensland, requosting thom to recommend 
tho masters of any vossels which might be leaving the ports of those 
‘colonies for the neighbourhood of Now Guinea, to make inquiries, 
and, if possible, fo find and assist M. Maclay. 

Borneo.—A vety intoresting paper on the interior of the northern 
part of this little-known island has boen read daring the session, 
from tho pen of our Associate, Lioutenant Do Crespigny, who has 
‘beon long resident in Northern Borneo, and whose familiarity with 
the languages and customs of tho natives and knowledge of Natural 
History render all that he communicates well desorving of atten- 
tion. ‘The paper I now allnde to describes the Padass River, nd the 
‘Muruts aud other tribes of indigenes inhabiting its banks. ‘Tho 
Padass, and several other stroams, moro or less parallel, running.” 
south and west, take their rise on the slopes of Mount Kintbala, and 
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flow throngh a fertile plain, Many original observations on the 
forang-otan and on tho botanical productions of the region are given, 
‘Desides vocabularies of five of the native languages. In a recent 
otter Liontenant Do Crespigoy offers himself to explore the interior 
‘of Now Guinea, under the auspices of the Soci 

Formosa.—Our knowledge of the savage interior of this interesting 
island is gradually although slowly increasing, In former years 
Consul Swinkoo contributed @ paper on its goography and ethnology, 
‘and sinco then Dr, Collingwood has published an account of a journey 
‘across portion of the interior. But the descriptions of these ablo 
nuturalist travellers related almost exclusively to the northern and 
more accessible part of the island. In the Inst number of our * Pro- 
ceedings’ will bo found an account of A Visit to 'Tok-o-Tok, Ohief 
of the Eightoed Tribes,’ by Mr. 'T. ¥, Hughes, of tho Chinese Cus- 
‘toms, which gives us much information regarding Southern Formos. 
ho aborigines of the southern part of the island na hitherto pos- 
fossbd an evil reputation for thoir barbarous treatment of the crews 
‘of vouscls shipwrecked on their coast ; but, acoording to Mr. Hughes, 
whoww mission was in connection with a disaster of this kind, and 
‘who happily recovered the crew uninjured, the ravages aro always 
ready to moot kindness with kindness, and he and his party wero 
received with groat hospitality. Judging from. some observations 
givon by Mr. Hghes on tho climate of Formosa, this island enjoys 
‘© great advantage ovor the opposite mainland of China, During tho 
north-east monsoon, from October to May, the temperature in nimilar 
to that of Italy and tho south of France, and the heat during the 
south-west monsoon is far from boing so great aa that of any part of 
the Chinese const south of Tientain, 

Tapan—Our Medalist, Captain Blakiston, has added to his goo- 
‘graphical reputation by his recent journey romnd the island of Yezo, 
an agoount of which was read by Sir Harry Parkes at our mecting, 
of the 12th February last. During this journey Captain Blakiston 
gathered largo amount of information regarding the inhabitant 
productions, and resources of this interesting and little-known island. 
‘Having boon long resident at Hakodadi, tho chief Japancse wottle- 
ment in Yezo, situated in the extromo south, he was well qualificd 
for this undertaking, and he had besides the advantage of travelling, 
as 0 Japanese official. ‘Ho went by ship to Hamaniaka, on the sonth- 
eastorn coast, and disembarking there with his servant on the 6th of 
‘October, 1870, journeyed by land round the shore, completing the 
tour of the island, distance of 895 miles, by tho 20th of November, 
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and finding hospitality at the Quaishor, or Japanese trading and 
fishing stations, which are met with at intervals throughout’the coast 
‘country. ‘The aboriginal population of Yezo, as is well known, con- 
sists of the singular race of hairy men, called Ainos, concerning 
whom Captain Blakiston gives somo interesting details. ‘Their total 
‘number, however, is estimated at 25,000, which is but a emall popu- 
Jation for an island somewhat larger than Ireland, ‘Tho resident 
‘Japanese number some 120,000 souls, Tho wholo interior of tho 

and is very scantily peopled and but little known, even to the 
‘Tapanese, At present this largo island is profitable to the Japancso 
only from its fisheries; but tho sonthemn and western parts aro rich 
in mineral produotions—gold, silver, lead, iron, potroloum, and coal 
—to that « more prosperous future may nafely be anticipated for 
‘this extrem northern part of the Japanes empire. 

Until rooontly the coasts of Yero hind novor been properly sir- 
‘veyed, and the form and position of its eastorn and northern shores, 
as shown on our maps, wore quite crroncons A survey, conducted 
in 1871 by Commander H. 0. St, John, in H.MLS. Sylefa, has remodied 
‘this defeot, and the Admiralty charts of tho island will in futuro 
-give its coast-lino accurately. Commander St, John's Report to the 
Hydrographor contains also somo interesting particulars relative to 
‘the inhabitants, productions, and climate of Yozo, and will be pub- 
ished in our * Journal.” 

















Sourn Awenici.—In the last Annnal Address montion was mado 
of on important contribution to our knowledgo of tho rapids and 
cataracts of the River Madotra, resulting from tho labours of 
‘Messrs. Josoph and Francis Keller, enginoors in tho service of tho 
Governmont of Brazil. ‘Those obstructions, extending for nearly 
280 miles along the course of this river, have hithorto operated as a 
‘cheok to intercourse along this grand stream, which would othor- 
‘wise form the main artery of communication betwoon the Atlantic 
coast and Bolivia by way of the Amazons. 'Tho importance of this 
river to tho rich torritory of the Bolivian Republic will be readily 
comprehended when it is considered that, unlike Poru, the great 
‘bulk of tho population is looated in the interior of the country, on 
‘the head-waters of the streams which flow on tho one hand towards 
‘the Amazons, and on the other towards the Plata, and is separated 
from the Pacific coasts by a broad tract of desert and mountains. 
Water-communication by way of the Amazons with tho Atlantic, 
‘snd with Europe, has become a necessity to the development of the 
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resources of the country. Tho Bolivian Government have, there 
foro, in co-operation with that of Brazil, whose western provinces 
would also be greatly benefited by the opening of the Madeira, 
Aocided on making a vigorous attempt to overcome these obstacles, 
‘and have conoeded to a Company organized by one of our associates, 
Colonel G. E. Church, the right and privileges of constructing a 
railway which shall connect the lower course of the river with the 
Jong stretch of navignble stream above the rapids, and which will 
‘tins remove the only obstacle to the utilization of a natural com- 
mercial route nearly 3000 miles in length, from the mouth of the 
Amazons to the upper waters of the tributaries of the Madeira at 
the eastern foot of the Andes. According to a statement publisho® 
by Colonel Church, the successful carrying out of this scheme would 
Dring two millions of people—that is, four-fifths of the entire popm- 
lotion of the Amazon basin, with all the vegetable and mineral 
‘woalth of their country—within easy reach of Europe, from which 
they aro at present separated by the Andes and by the ciroumnavi- 
gation of Cape Horn, To us, as Geographers, this project ix one of 
{great interest, not only from the direct contribution to our know- 
edge which the surveys conncoted with the railway are sure to afford, 
‘at from the prospect held out of the exploration of the Beni and 
‘other little-known tributaries which flow throngh thie region from the 
Andean region of South Peru and Northern Bolivia, Itis gratifying 
to learn that the firt two steamers, carrying the staff of engineers 
tnd mechanics, and a large portion of the material, left England. 
im April last for the Madeirs, eid Pari and the Amazons. 

Wo are indebted to cur Medalist, Mr. William Chandless, for m 
ooument of considerable value and utility to travellers in this part 
‘of South America, as well as to Geographers, ‘This tof Geo- 
‘graphical Positions in the Valley of the Amazons,” compiled by Mr. 
I.H, Rochelle, of the Peruvian Hydrographic Commission, It gives 
‘the exact position of a large number of places, from observations 
taken chiefly by officers in the Peruvian service and not yet pub- 
ished, at least in an accessible form. It will be published in the 
“ Additional Notices” in the carrent number of our * Proceedings.’ 

Mr. 0. B. Brown, of the Geological Survey of British Guiana, 
whoso paper on his: discovery of the magnificent waterfall of 
Kaicteur, in the interior of that colony, attracted consideruble 
attention Jast Session, has since then coutinned his exploration with 
good results, and is now returned for a short period of repose to 
England. The greater part of the wild region traversed by Mr. 
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Brown is known to us by the explorations of Sir Robert Schom- 
‘urgk, bat many important parts were left untouched by that dis- 
tinguished traveller which Mr, Brown has been able to examine. 
For exawple, tho hoad-waters of the Corentyn and Essequibo 
rivers, and the line of watorshed lying cast and west which 
separates the Guiana drainage from that of the Amazons, Mr. 
Brown devoted seven months to this exploration, from September, 
1871, to March, 1872, Ascending the Corentyn to the southern 
frontior of tho colony, he followed the boundary Tine over the 
American mountains to the Essequibo, retumed thence again to 
the Corentyn, and descended the river to tho sea, He afterwards 
axoonded the Borbico River nearly to ity source, and crossed from 
there to the upper waters of the Demerara, ‘The most important 
romult of theso explorations is the ascortained low altitude of the 
watershed, In tho plage where on our best maps we find a 
formidable-looking mountain range under tho names of 
Acurai and Sierra Tumuraque, Mr. Brown walked with his party 
‘of six men over an undulating country, olevated only 600 to 
700 feat abovo the sea-level, and mot with no other obstacle than 
donso forest and swampy ground, ‘The highest hill observed was 
only 1240 feet above the sea; this ho ascended, and obtained from 
its summit an extonsive viow over the hilly country to th south. 
He fully satisfied himself that there was no definite range along 
tho ling of watershod, 














Ancrio Exrtoratiox.—Dnring last summer the reconnaissance of 
tho sea between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya, by Lioutonants 
Payor and Weypreoht, which Sir Roderick Murchison roferred to 
in his last Address, was accomplished, under the auspices of the 
Austrian Government, ‘The object of these enterprising ex- 
plorers was to follow the supposed Gulfstream into the Polar 
Basin, by keeping nearer the coast of Novaya Zemlya than had been 
one in the attemptof Koldewey in 1868. ‘They sailed from Tromai, 
in Norway, on the 21st of Juno, 1871, in a small vessel of 70 to 
with a crew, all included, of eight souls, Having failed in 
attempt to approach Gillis Land by way of Stor Fiord, they tried 
‘mother ronte by following the eastern coast of the outermost islands 
‘of tho Spitzbergen group, and on the 29th of August they had 
‘reached 77° 0’ x., on the meridian of 42° r., where the vicinity of 
Jand. was indicated by the decreasing depth of the sea and the 
numerous bear-tracks on the iee; but thick fogs appear to havo 
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constantly obscured their view. Hitherto they had been beating 
about in navignble ice; but on the night of the 30th, in latitade 
78° x., they struck upon the ice-edge, on the meridian of 41° U0" x, 
In the evening of the S1st they woro in latitnde 78° 41' x., amongst 
ice which scomed to be moving to the north-east. Here their pro- 
gress was stopped by thick fogand a stiff contrary wind; and many 
‘Signs, such as fresh mud and sea-weed, led them to infer the near 
neighbourhood of land. ‘Theso observations seem to lead to the 
conclusion that the land, called Gillis, or King Charles Land, to the 
eastward of the Spitzbergen group, is of considerable extent. 

Having thus reached their most northern point, the explorers 
then stood towards the coast of Novaya Zemlya, and on the 6th of 
Soptomber, in latitude 78° 5’ x. on tho 56th meridian, they met ice, 
‘with a hoavy sen beating upon it. ‘Thence they stroggled home. 
‘ward, agninst continual storms from the south-west, and anchored 
in Tromsd again on the 4th of October. 

During the samo summer Mr. Smith, an English yachtsman, 
attained sn unustally high latitude, within a few miles of that of 
Scoresby, by mailing up tho western sido of Spitebergen. 

Lieutenant Payer, encouraged by the comparative success of his 
summer cruise, is fitting out a second Austrian expedition on a more 
efficient scale, with the intention of rounding the northera point of 
Novaya Zemlya, and making his way along the oust of Siberia, It 
isnot at all impossible that, by dint of perseverance and good fortune, 
this gallant officer may meot with that measure of success which his 
‘undaunted efforts so well merit; and all English geographers will 
‘Wish his expedition a hearty. God-speed. 

Avery remarkable voyage was also made, in the summer and 
antumn. of 1871, by a Norwegian eaptain, named Elling Carlson 
‘tho succeeded in cirenmnavigating Novayn Zemlya. He sailed 
from Hammerfest on the 10th of May, ina sloop of 60 tons, with a 
‘Grew of 11 men, and made his way up the western side. of Novaya 
‘Zemlya until ho reached the north-eastern extreme of that exten: 
sive group. He anchored in Toe-haven on the 7th of September, and 
discovered a house built of ship's timbers, standing at the head of 
the bay, about 100 yards from the water. Tt was 82 foot long by 
20 broad, ‘and. several large. puncheons were standing round it, 
which fell to pieces when Captain Carlsen ‘attempted to remove 
‘them. ‘This strange old building turned ont to be the honse erected 
by that famous Dutch navigator Barrents and his shipwrecked crew, 
‘well-nigh threo centuries ago,. Tho number of eurious articles it 














tained, proved, beyond any doubt, that the place had not beon visited 
‘since Barrents and his men left it in two open boats on the 14th of 
June, 1506, ‘The brave old commander died in his boat on the 
Voth, and, like La Peyrouse and Franklin, he found o grave in 
the maidst of his discoveries; bnt 12 survivors, including Gerrit de 
‘Veer, the second mate and historian of the expedition, lived to 
return to Holland ond to'tell their story to the Prince of Orange 
and the Danish Ambassador, after a grand dinner. ‘Tho Norwegian 
captain must have entered the strange house, which had stood for 
276 years in profound solitnde, with feelings of intense curiosity 
and interest; and he discovered and brought home a number of 
precious relics, Mr, Lister Kay, a young English gentleman, who 
‘was at Hammerfest, on his way to Lapland, when Captain Carlsen 
returned, purchased the collection, in the belief that his Govern- 
ment would be eager: to acquire it. ‘This, however, proved not to 
‘be the case; but the Netherlands Government have since purchased 
the collection from! Mr: Lister Kay, und the relios will find « suit- 
ablo resting-placo in the’native land of William Barronts. Among 
them are copper cooking-utensils; gun-barrels, one of them square 
externally’; earporiter’s tools; clock; spoons; a tankard; frag- 
ments of engravings; three books in Dutch, one on navigation, 
another a history of China, and a third a history of the worl 
‘candlesticks; a sword; « halberd-head; anda pitcher of Etruscan 
shape, beautifully chased. It is seldom that so interesting a 
recovery of relics has been effected, and the high reputation of the 
‘ancient Dutch navigator enhances the interest which attaches to 
them, The voyage of Barrents has been published by the Hakluyt 
Society, and many of the relies brought home by Mr. Lister Kay 
will actually be found represented in the curious illustrations of 
Gerrit de Veer. ; 

Barents reached Toe-haven on the 26th of August, and ‘here 
they were forced, in great cold, poverty, misery, and grief, to stay 
all the winter.” Carlsen narrowly escaped a similar fate, as he 
slowly made his way down the eastern side of Novaya Zemlya. 
‘Onoe a gale from the south-west drove him back into the Tee-haven 
of Barrents, and for several days he was much impeded by the ive. 
Ou tho 21st of September he was besot, and, as it was freezing hard, 
lhe ninde preparations to-abandon the ship; but, providentially, be 
got into. some open water on tho 30th, On the 6th of October 
‘he passed through the Waigat Strait, and reached Hammerfest on 
November 4th, 1871, having acoomplished the most remarkable 
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‘voyage in that dirootion since the time of Barrents. In 1595 south- 
‘westerly gales drove the ico off the chore, towards the end of Sop- 
tember; and Carlsen mentions exactly the same thing as having 
‘happened in September, 1871, Other observations of the old Dutch 
navigators are confirmed by the experiences of our Norwegian 
captain; but Carlsen's chart shortens the distance between Cape 
Nassau and Tce-haven, and thus considerably alters the shape of 
north-eastern Novaya Zemlya, We may expect further light to be 
thrown on the geography of this region by tho researches of Lient, 
Payer during the prosont year, 

Tam also ablo to announco that Sweden is preparing a now Polar 
expedition, which will sail from Gothenburg this summer, and has 
‘Woon fitted out through tho noble liberality of the inhabitants of 
that town, ‘Tho voteran Arctic explorer, Profesor Nordenskiold, 
will be at the head of the expedition, which consists of two vousols, 
supplied by tho Swedish Government—the steamer Polhem, and 
Drig, called the Gladan, ‘Who brig will return. in tho autumn, but 
the steamer will be away nntil tho autumn of 1873, and sho takos 
‘out 4 wooden house, consisting of seven rooms and a kitchen, and 
reindoor for tho sledges. During the antumn the intention is to 
explore the land to the eastward of Spitsbergen, which has wo often 
‘beon sighted, but nover landed upon ; and in tho winter of 1872-78, 
‘with the help of reindeer, they will make w bold attempt to reach 
tho North Pole, by travelling over the ice. Profesor Nordenskiold 
ina veteran, for this ix his sixth Aretio voyago; and he has proved 
hhimeelf to bo an able and rosolute explorer. His companions havo 
‘been carefully selected, 40 that very important rosults may bo con= 
fidently anticipated from the laboursof theso hardy Northinen, ‘Tho 
‘ld heroic literature of Scandinavia is closely connected with Aretio 
Tesearch; and we cannot ‘fail to rejoice at the place which the 
descendants of Other and of Hire Rando are 9 worthily taking 
‘mong the explorers of the North Polar regions. 

But England should do something more than look om and applaud, 
while others work. ‘The numerous Arctic expoditions and cruises 
undertaken by Swedes, Norwogians, North Germans, Austrians, and 
Americans during the lust seven years, have kept the attention of 
gvographers steadily turned to the problems which remain to be 
solved within the tinknown region surrounding the Northern Pole, 
‘The results of these efforts have all tended to confirm previous 
‘experience, and thus to secure that amount of unanimity with 
regard to the method of solving those interesting problems, which 
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/ gras necessary before the exploration of the North Volar region 
‘could again be advocated in England, with any prospect of success, 
In th opinion of Arctic officers, and of others best able to form a 
correct judgment, the time for urging @ renewal of these enterps 
which form so proud a page in our history, has now arrived; and 
when Captain Sherard Osborn addressed @ meeting of our Society 
‘on this subject, on the 22nd of April, his viows were warmly sup-, 
ported, not only by the leading naval officers of Arctic experience, 
Vnt also by men of science, such as Dr. Hooker and Dr. Carpenter, 
‘who know well tho vast importance of the results to bo achieved by 
Arotio exploration, 

‘The Council have, therefore, adopted a Report on this subject, 
which has boon drawn up by an Arctio Committos ; and they feel 
that tho opinion unanimously expressed by the highest authorities 
‘on such a question must carry great woight, ‘The conclusions of 
the Council aro based on the following considerations. ‘The wn- 
Inown region covers an’area of moro than a million square miles 
tis obvious that a single expedition cannot undertake to explore 
this space, It in therefore necessary to aolect that portion of it for 
‘exploration which offers tho threo advantages that ate considered 
‘easontial. Thoso aro :—lst, ‘Tho greatest certainty of exploring a 
proviowslly unknown arca of considerabloextent, 2nd. ‘The prospect 
of the most: valnablo discoveries in various branches of scionce. 
Sri, The best security for a safe return. ‘Chow advantages can 
‘only be secured in that portion where a coastline of great extent 
i known to exist, becanso the most valuable digcoverios must be 
‘made on or noar the land, 

‘Who unknown coast of Groonland intervenes between a point in 
about 82° x. lat. on the west: side, and n point in 77° x. lat.on the 











‘east sido; and at both points, which are 000 miles apart, the land 
trends north. ‘Thore is no other land offering similar conditions on 





‘tho verge of the unknown area, ‘The object of an English Aretio 
Expedition should, therefore, be to explore the unknown shores to 
the north of Greenland and in order to reach tho point whence 
Aiscovery would commence, such an expedition must proceed up the 
‘west coast of Greenland, in Baffin Bay and Smith Sound. ‘This 
ronto is preferable to one by the east coast of Greenland, because of 
‘the facilities for retreat to the Danish settlements. 
‘Such an expedition should consist of two screw steamers, one’ to 
be stationed within the entrance of Smith Sound, the other to 
advance as far as possible to the northward (preserving communi 
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cation with the dept vessel), from which point sledge-parties would 
‘start in the early spring, and explore the unknown region in various 
directions, The advanced parties would be in such a position as to 
‘bo able to fall back upon the consort at her station within the 
‘entrance of Smith Sound. ‘Thence, in the event of an improbable 
coident, the whole expedition could retreat, without difficulty, to 
the nearest Danish settlement in Greenland, as has before boen 
done, ‘Thus two advantages—tho certainty of discovering a wide 
extent of coastline, and the security for a safe retum—are ensured 
by adopting this course. ‘They could not be seoured by taking any 
“other route. 

‘Tho discovery of tho northern side of Greenland also offers the 
second advantage—the prospect of securing the most valuable 
results in the various branches of scientific research. A googra~ 
Phical problem of great importance and intorest will be solved: by 
completing tho cireait of Greenland, ascertaining tho extent and 
‘natare of its northern shores, and discovering tho conditions of land 
‘snd sea in that portion of the unknown area, An Arctic Expedi= 
tion, as « supplement to the expedition now proparing to investigate 
the ooean-bottom in the middle and southern Jatitudes of the globe, 
‘is » wcientifio necessity; and Dr. Carpenter considers that thore is 
no better sphero for ite labours than the northern Greenland seas, 
In botany, in roology, in ethnology, and in geology, there aro dis 
coveries of the first importance to be made in the unknown region, 
somo of which were enumerated by Dr. Hookor in his remarkable 
address at our meeting on April 22nd; and valuable contributions 
will also bo mado to geology and meteorology.» It should also bo 
Temembered that the exploration of an unknown region, will neces- 
‘sarily bring to light a number of important facts in every branch of 
science, which cannot possibly be foreseen. 

Inaddition to the harvest of results with which Arctic discovery 
will enrich science, there are other ecusiderations to which great 
weight must be attached. Another generation of naval officers will 
bbe trained in ice-navigation, a much-needed field will be opened for 
individual enterprise, opportunities will be offered for distinction, 
and a great benefit will thus’ be conferred upon the navy, and, 
through the navy, on the country generally, 


Avnict.—Sir Samuel Baker—An interesting letter which was 
‘addressed to the Prince of Wales by Sir Samuel Baker during the 
‘autumn, and which, by His Royal Highness’s order, was communi- 


Africa. —Sir Samuel Baker. coxxiit 
cated to our Society, has supplied us with full information as to the: 
progress of the Upper Nile Expedition as lato as tho 22nd of last 
Ootober. At that date our valued correspondent, in whose welfare: 
‘wo aro so greatly interested, after overcoming the most extraordinary: 
difficulties in cutting « way for his vessels through the forest of reeds 
Which now fill tho bed of the Babr-cl-Giraffe, had succeeded in 
reaching a point 20 miles in advance of Gondokoro. Tis force haa 
Deoome a good deal disorganized owing to a shortness of supplies 
‘and n pestilential climato, added to the hardships to which they: 
‘wore exposed in dragging the flotilla through tho shallows and 
marshes of the Babr-el-Giraffe; but sinco they had again reached 
tho navigublo bed of tho Nile and were quartered in the fertile 
contntry of the Béris, the men seem to have pretty well recovered: 
their health and disoipline, and the prospects of the expodition hid 
‘assumed a more favourable appearmee. ‘Tho Khedivs, too, as Tam 
informed by travellers who havo lately returnod from Egypt, and 
‘on whose statemonta Loan depend, has not by any means lost his 
interest in tho success of the expedition, Faithful to the promises, 
which ho mado to HLILH, tho Princo of Wales, ho is making every 
effort to support Sir 8. Baker, and has thus organized recruiting 
dopdt at Khartoom for the purpose of supplying soldiers of tho 
‘country, thoroughly noclimatizod, to repair tho losses that have beon 
‘sustained, and restoro tho expedition to ite former stato of offctoncy. 
It is hoped and expocted that whon Sir 8, Baker receives theso 19 
{nforcements he will be uble completely to overawo tho rebellions 
Baris, and will thon push on for the Albert Nyanza, in order to 
Touch his steamers on this great inland sea and explore its southorn 
extromity, In-thomoan time, howover, tho commmnication between 
Khartoom and Gondokoro sootas to be interrupted, and Sir 8. Bakor 
hhas warned us that he will not be able to send further despatches to- 
Lower Egypt till near the close of the year, T-may add that the 
Uppor Nilo is likely ore long to bo brought into the general round. 
of Oriental travel, as « Railway is being now laid down by English 
Enginoors along the river to Khartoom, which when completed— 
‘and the Khedivé is pushing it forward with tho greatest activity— 
will render Nubia as acoessible to tonrists as Egypt has hitherto 
boon. 
sang gerea ae eh a ah tat youre Adare, 
Dot think it ecesnry to call attention here 19 the textnouy borne by this 
tacts aioe of be Peels sbecrratioos in his onroey of 1808 
‘Neabgaray the astronomical positions fel by our English traveller having served 
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Lake Region and South-Eastern Africa—In the mean time the Geo- 
graphy of the Equatorial Lakes has received some valuable illustra- 
tion from tho investigations of Captain Burton and Mr. Keith 
Jolmston, who have sifted the evidence om which the Victoria 
‘Nyanza retains its position in the Map of Africa as a single and 
‘undivided body of water ; and havo certainly sucoeeded—by means 
-of the native routes collected by Mr. Wakefield, aud published in 
-our last * Journal '—in throwing considerable doubts on this received 
-Aclineation, which nevertheless is maintained with unflinching faith 
‘by Colonel Grant, the only living European traveller who has ever 
seen the waters of the Lake, 

And hero T cannot help again drawing attention to the signal 
service rendered to the cinse of African Geography by Mr. Keith 
Johnston, who, in a brief but pregnant pamphlet, entitled *A Map 
‘of the Take Region of Eastern Africa,’ and published in 1870, 
Yrought together all the information regarding the intorior of the 
ceontinent and the varions water-systems which it embraces, that 
‘could be gathered fiom the little-known travels of Lacerda, the 
Pombeiros, Graca, Ladislaus Magyar, Silva Porto, Piaggia, and the 
Poncets, as compared with the discoveries of our own explorers, 
Livingstone, Burton, Speke and Grunt, and Baker, and with the 
‘uute-tracks and researches of tho German travellers, Roscher, 
Krapf and Retmann, Von der Deckon, Brenner, Schweinfurth, and 
Mauch, To the last-named gentlemen the Council, as you have 
been already informed, have awarded an honorarium of 25. for his 
smocessful exploration of South-Eastern Africa, whore, between the 
‘Timpopo and Zambesi, ho has discovered the rains of an extensive 
city, which, without adopting the fintastic notion of an identifica. 
tion with the Biblical Ophir, we must at any rate admit to indicate 
degree of populouness and civilization far superior to anything 
‘known in the modern history of the region, 

‘The suovessful ascent of Kilima Njaro by the Rev. Charles New, 
jn the course of last antumn, and his discovery of the Lake Chala, 
-at the north-eastern foot of the mountain, require also to be briefly 
notion. Mr. New in the first traveller who has actually reached the 
sqow-limit on this culminating point of the African Alps, and bo is 
the first who has brought back any specimens of the flora of this 
interesting region. His letter describing and classifying soven dis- 
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tinct zones, according to altitude, physical character, and vegetable 
products, as he asconded from the tropical district of Chagga, with 
its plantations of banana, plantain, and maize, to the region of 
eternal snow at the summit of the mountain, was listened to with 
great interest and attention at one of our recent evening meetings 
‘and we may bope that he will some day favour us, vied voce, with » 
more detailed account of his journey from Ribe to ‘Teita and Chagga. 
At present it is understood that Mr. New, whoso African experience 
‘and acquaintance with the dialects, render him most valuable 
auxiliary, has joined the Livingstone party at Zanzibar, the requi- 
site permission to this effoot having been obtained from the United 
Methodist Freo Church Missionary Society (to which establishment 
Mr, New belongs) by the Livingstone Committee when they wero 
organizing Lieutenant Dawson's Expodition at the beginning of the 
year. 

Nor must I omit to bear witness in this brief notice of African 
discovery, to the great value of Captain Elton's exploration of the 
Limpopo. Constructing a boat at the Tati sottlement, and carrying 
it overland some 250 miles, Captain Elton launched it on the 
Limpopo at the junction of the Shasha stream, From thence he 
Aescended about 400 miles by the river to tho junction of the Lipa- 
Jule, and thus connected his exploration with the work of Mr. St 
Vincent Erskine, who had already traced the Limpopo from this 
point to the sea, proving it to bo the river laid down in Captain 
‘Owen's chart as the Inhampura, From the affluence of the Lipalule, 
where Captain Elton quitted the Limpopo, he struck across # rarely 
‘visited country, to the Portuguese settlement of Lorengo Marques 
in Delagoa Bay, thus completing a journey of nearly 1000 miles in 
fifty-two marching days, 

Ola Calabar-—Turning to the Western Coast of Africa, the’only 
exploration of importance which has been brought to our notice 
during the year is that of the Old Calabar snd Cross zivers, cast of 
the mouths of the Niger, by our enterprising and intelligent asso- 
ciate, Captain J.B. Walker. Captain Walker, who resides on this 
part of the West African Coast, employs himself during his journeys 
in the interior in surveying the courses of the numerous streams, and 
in investigating the productions of the country. A descriptive paper 
from his pen is published in No. 2 of vol. xvi. of our + Proceedings ;” 
Dut his charts, executed on a large scale, have been transferred to 
‘tho Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty and incorporated 
‘ona reduced seale, in the new issue of the oficial chart of that part 
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‘of the const, Since then we have been informed by Captain Walker 
that he has mapped the middle and western branches of the Cross 
‘and Old Calabar rivers, which had never before been explored by a 
Enropean, and he promises to send his charts for the uso of the 
‘Society. Missionaries belonging to the United Presbyterian Church 
‘have been established in this remote part of the West African Coast 
for the past twenty-five years, but the almost insuperable difficulty 
-of penetrating more than a few miles beyond the narrow bounds of 
‘tho mission stations, has hitherto prevented them from adding much 
toour knowledge of the country. ‘The more welcome, therefore, is 
an account of the geography and tribes, by Dr. Robb, the first part 
‘of which has been recently published ‘in the * Missionary Record’ 
for March, 1872, and which gives a clear idea of the ethnology of 
tho region. ‘The views of the founders of this mission, we are 
informed, were to aid in opening the way to the populous and salu- 
‘Wrions districts in the vicinity of the Niger and the Tchadda; but 
after twenty-five years of efforts, it is confessed that the missionaries 
‘emain as ignorant of the region stretching between those two great 
ivers, and tho mountains, visible in clear weather frowm the most 
‘inland stations, as they were a quarter of a century ago. The enter- 
‘Prises of the Rev. Dr. Robbseem, however, to have mot with a certain 
amount of success, and there appears to be now some chance of 
opening up a route to Central Africa, by way of Old Calabar and 
‘the Elk territory, instead of by the pestiferous Delta of the Niger ; 
‘though if it be true that the Doctor has been compelled, as reported, 
‘by the state of his health to leave the country for a time and seck 
the invigorating English climate, some delay may take place before 
‘this great object can be effected. 


Dz. Lrvmosrosz—I have reserved for the concluding portion 
‘of my Adiress « narrative of our proceedings in regard to Living- 





‘and had gone to the so-called cannibal 
country of Manyema, for the purpose of ascertaining the direction 
‘and ultimate distribution of the waters which he had been tracing 
‘up from their source in about 12° of south latitude. ‘There were 
reports, however, which had come to Zanzibar from Unyanyémbe, 
that, in tho spring of 1870, Livingstone had returned, oF wag 
‘about to return, from Manyema to Ujiji, to which latter place 
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‘Mr. Churchill and Dr. Kirk had, in the mean time, succeeded in 
sending a considerable amount of stores and supplies, under direc 
tions from, and at the expense of, the Foreign Office. In allusion 
to these reports, Sir Roderick congratulated the Society, at tho 
‘Meeting referred to, on the possibility of Livingstone’s return to 
England within the year; but, at the same time, he warned us 
against being too sanguine, repeating his own belief that tho great 
travellor would not’ turn his steps homeward until “‘he had solved 
the problem of the true watershed of Southern Africa.” 
} When, a few months afterwards (November 18th, 1871), I de- 
livered ‘my brief Address to you at the opening of the present 
Session, we were without any further direct accounts of Living- 
stone's movements; but I had Iearnt in the mean time that an 
American gentleman, of the name of Stanley, had passed up from 
‘the coast at Bagamoyo into the interior, with a view of com- 
municating with, and, if mecessury, relieving, the great English 
traveller. ‘There was a certain vagueness at the outset about 
‘Mr. Stanley's object and resources which was exceedingly puzling. 
Tiventured myself to pat the most natural “English” construction 
on his movements, and suggested accordingly that “ he was actuated 
‘by a more spirit of adventure and discovery.” Somewhat later I 
ascertained that he was not a simple tourist, nor even an explorer, 
in the usnal sense of the term, but that he had been sent out by our 
‘Transatlantic cousins, among whom the science of advertising bas 
‘reached a far higher stage of development than in this benighted 
country, for the purpose of “interviewing” Livingstone, and com- 
‘municating intelligence of his whereabouts to the ‘New York 
Herald,” one of the most energetic, as it is the most popular, of 
the American newspapers, It is highly complimentary, I think, 
to our geographical reputation, while, at tho same time, it bears 





and importance of the interests they control, that the proprietors 
of a New York newspaper should thus snd out an experienced 
Commissioner, with a carte-Blanche as to expense, fo lead an 
‘expedition into Central Africa, in order to gain information re- 
‘garding Livingstone for the edification of the American public. It 
4s, nt the samo time, no disparagement to Mr. Stanley's personal 
activity and energy, nor to his singular aptitude for African 
travel, that his mission should thus prove to have been’ of a 
Practical and utilitarian character, instead of being conducted for 
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scientifio objects, or in a mere spirit of purposeless adventure, as T 
Jind at firat supposed. 

‘So long as all wont well with Mr. Stanley—and for somo time all 
id go well—wo were content to await the results of his adven- 
turovs journey. He reached Unyanyembe, half-way between Zan- 
sibar and Tanganyika, about this time last year, and was pushing 
‘on for Ujiji, when local troubles intervened, Unyanyembe is inha- 
Dited by an Arab colony, who, in the interests of the ivory-trade, 
keep up the communication between the sea-coast and the interior; 
‘Jbut these Arabs, who aro overbearing and high-handed, often fall 
ont with the natives of tho neighbourhood; and, on this oocasion, a 
sorious conflict occurred betwoon the two parties just at the period 
of Mr, Stanley's passage, Unfortmmately, too, the men composing 
Iiis escort wore drawn into the quarrel. Four of them ware killed 
iis own baggage and supplicn woro plundered, and his farther pro- 
‘gress seomed to bo indefinitely arrested, Whon this crushing intel- 
igence reached England in Docember last, not only eompelling ws 
to abandon any immediate prospect of communicating with Liv- 
ingstono, but also threatening us with a loss of the supplemen- 
tary mpplics that were en route for Ujiji at the time of the out- 
‘break, it appenred to us of the firwt necessity that active measures 
should be adopted to repair the disaster, Forming ourselves 
‘nocondingly, into a Livingstone Committee, wo entered nt once into 
correspondence with Her Majesty's Treasnry and the Foreign Office, 
‘with a view to tho organization of a fresh expedition, which should 
ponotrato with stores into the interior of the country, and thus 
afford relief to Livingstono in the event of the Uijji supplios 
‘doing exhausted, and thoso which wore sent up afterwards by Dr. 
Kirk boing plundered or destroyed in transit, Our application to 
the Government was not altogethor ineffectual ; for although the 
‘Treasury declined any direct pecuniary aid, on the ground, ax 
afterwards explained in Parliament, that national interests were not 
concerned in the movement, the Foreign Office, on the other hand, 
‘entered warmly into our views, placing at our disposal the balance 
‘of the old grant, amounting to about 6001, which remained in the 
hands of Dr, Kirk, and furnishing us with recommendations and cre~ 
dentials of the most satisfactory character. We now eame forward 
and addressed tho country. The objects of the expedition, which 
‘wore principally (but not exclusively, for wo also contemplated the 

jonsion of geographical knowledge) to afford effectual relief to 
Livingstone, were duly explained by advertisemont in the daily 
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Papers, Public meetings were held in London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
‘andother cities, Thad the honour of frequently consulting the Fellows 
at our evening meetings as to the arrangements in progress, and the 
ost method of giving effect to their wishes, eliciting on all such 
coarions marks of your unqualified approbation of our proceedings, 
ani of your cordial interest in the success of the project. It soon, 
indeed, became apparent that tho Livingstono Search and Reliot 
Expedition would not languish for want of support, Subscriptions 
camo pouring in from all quarters, ‘The Royal Geographical Socioty 
headed the list with a contribution of 500/.; Glasgow followed with 
10001; Edinburgh has since sent 700, and the small town of 
Hamilton, the dwelling-place of tho Livingstone family, has even 
presented us with 200. ‘Tho city of London, too, has given us a 
hundred guineas ; and contributions of a nearly equal amount have 
como in from well-wishers in Sweden, in Italy, in Egypt, and in 
Tndia.* In all quarters, indood, wo havo met with the most generous 
aympathy, and tho result has been that our Subsoription List now 
shows an aggrogato of over 5000L, exclusive of the Government 
Balance at Zanzibar, 

As soon as we had sufficiently felt our way and found that wo 
might rely on publio support, we accepted, out of a host of voluntecr 
offers, the tender of tho sorvices of two young and accomplished 
officers of the Royal Navy, Liouts, Mlewollyn Dawson and Henn— 
with whom Mr. Oswald Livingstone, a son of the traveller, was after- 
‘wards associated in « quasi-medical capacity—and wo prooceded at 
‘once to equip the expedition and furnish it with full instructions 
Fortunately at this juncture tho first steamer which ever made the 
dirvot voyage from London to Zanzibar, through the Suox Canal, 
‘Was about to leavo the docks. ‘The propriotora offered us accommo. 
ation on vory favourable torms, and the Admiralty haying in the 
Mean time supplied us with a full equipment of arms, the wholo 
‘Party acoordingly embarked for its destination on February 9, 1872, 
Within two months of the timo when tho idea of sending forth such 
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‘an expodition, in consequoncs of Mr. Stanley's reported failure, was 

‘Tho Abydos, as tho steamer was named, probably reached Zanzibar 
about the middle of March, and she left again on her return voyage 
on tho 22nd of April. 

‘During the Easter recess I received letters from Dr, Kirk announc- 
ing that tho nows of the intended expedition, which had been tent by 
telegraph to Aden, had reached him in very good time, and that he 
‘was diligently preparing for its reception, Ho had no definite 
intelligence either of Livingstone or Mr. Stanloy, but believed that 
‘tho former was still at Manyema, and that the latter had gone to 
Ujiji. Tho disturbances, however, at Unyanyombe continued, and 
tho communication with tho interior of the main lino was therefore 
still interrupted, though travellers camo in from the north and nonth 
‘of tho Jake, and a Mission from the King of Uganda (on the Take 
Victoria of Speke) to tho Sultan of Zansibar was at that timo 
actually residing on the island, It will depond greatly, of courne, 
‘on the relations between the Arabs and tho natives, and. the conso- 
quont scourity or insecurity of the roads whother Lieut, Dawnon 
‘will sock to penotrato to Ujiji by tho routo of Unyanyombe, or 
whether ho will profer taking tho northern lino along wl 
Uganda Mission travelled to tho sea coast, ‘This northé 
which debouches sometimes on Mombass and somotimes on Zanzibar, 
fis becoming, acconing to Dr. Kirk's roporta, « rogular trado-route 
otween Upper Egypt and the African seaboard, and will thus 
facilitate, in no small degreo, the solution of those problems which 
still remain unsottled, and which wore ably discussed by Captain 
‘Burton at one of our recent mootings as to the southern configuration 
‘of Lake Victoria, and its possible division into threo or morodistinet 
bodies of water, 

A telegram reached England early in the month to tho effoot that 
tho Abydos which left Zanzibar to rotnn home on the 22nd of April 
and arrived at Aden on May Ist, had brought intelligence of tho 
meeting of Livingstone and Stanley at Ujiji.. This mooting ix nothing 
more than might have been expected from our previous information 
of the movements of tho two travellors. If Dr. Livingstone, indeed, 
‘hail received at Manyema the supplies which bad been sent on by 
Shorif Basheikh from Ujiji at the end of 1870, he might very well 
have concluded his investigations of the Cazombé waters during the 
course of last year, and have thus returned to the west side of Lake 
‘Tanganyike by Febroary last; while if Mr, Stanley, on recovering 
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from his fever, had boon able, notwithstanding the loss of his 
supplies, to push on from Unyanyembe, he would lso have 
reached the same locality at about the same period of time; and 
it would havo been very gratifying to Livingstone, who in all 
probability had abundant stores at Ujiji, to havo beon thus able 
to reliove the wants of tho distressed but still persevering American 
traveller, For full information on this subject, however, as well 
‘as for an announcoment of tho plans of Lieut. Dawson's Expedition, 
we must await tho arrival of the Zansibar letters brought by the 
Abydos to Aden, and now on their way to England. In the mean 
time T ean only repeat, that although the recent meeting of Living- 
stono and Stanley at Ujiji at prosont rosts upon mero native rumour, 
yet it is so very probable a result of the arrangements known to 
to in progress, that it cortainly merits attention, 

In tho absenco of any diroot intelligence from Livingstone, we aro 
obliged to have recourre to conjectures, which will bo received with 
‘more of less confidence, according to tho temper, and porhaps the 
wishes of those who aro addressed, I find from a route, which 
was communicated to us by Dr, Kirk in his last despatches, that 
Manyema is much furthor from Lake Tanganyika than I had beforo 
‘smispectod. Avcording to this ronte, which mentions eleven Jargo 
‘stations, each soparited by considerable intervals, between Maréngo, 
at tho southorn extremity of tho lako, and Manyems, tho distance 
cannot be lest than 200 or 00 milos, and T can well understand, 
‘thorofore, that Livingstono, in his present crippled and infirm oon- 
ition, may havo long hesitated to undortake so formidable a journey 
‘on foot—tho reason, o one of the reasons, of his protracted sojourn 
at Manyoma being thus perhaps explained. ‘That ho really is in 
‘acripploa condition, avd unablo to tramp over Africa as ho waed, 
‘unwearied in body, unbroken in mind, hardly admits now of any 
Aonbt. Hia aocident with a buffalo was reported to Mr, Stanley 
‘many months ago by two informants, and the story is now confirmed 
thy tho morchants who have lately soon him at Ujiji. A man with 
one arm and one Teg, however determined in character or vigorons 
in his genoral constitution, cannot further endure the fatiguo of 
African travel ; and if Livingstone, therefore, as T believe to be the 
cease, has now retired to Ujiji, it is probably with tho view of 
turning his steps homoward, and abandoning to younger explorers 
‘the supplemental solution of the great problem of the Afrioan water~ 
‘shed, ‘That that golution, then, may fall to the lot of our present 
Expedition, animated by the spirit and informed by the experience 
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of Livingstone, I forvently hope, fecling assured that Livingstone 
himself will cordially cast his mantle on their shoulders, and rejoice 
‘with honest pride in their success, 





Postseript—Sinoo renling my Address at tho Anniversary Meet 
‘ing, I have been favoured by Earl Granville with copies of official 
ospatches, written by Dr. Kirk to the Foreign Office, under date of 
10th April, in which, speaking of the letters received from the 
Arab traders of Unyanyembe, which had been placed in his hands 
hy the Sultan of Zanzibar, he gives the following important details 
‘respecting tho rumour of the meeting of Dr, Livingstone and Mr. 
Stanley at Uji 

“In no letter to which T havo had access is mention mado either 
of Dr, Livingstone or Mr. Stanley, nor, far as I have been ablo 
to learn, havo any lottery been received in transit for New York 
from tho latter, I have myself closely examined the slaves from 
Unyanyembe as to Mr. Stanley's movoments, and Ioarn that, having 
fallon back with the Arabs on the station, on tho day of their defeat 
by Mirambo, Mr Stanley, shortly after, set off in company wi 
Party proceeding to Ujiji by aroundabont way, skirting the disturbed 
Aistricte; his sooond white man (mato of an American ship, tho 
Nevada, who joived him hore) was sent back to Unyanyombo, where 
ho died. So far tho native account of what fell under their own 
observation may bo relied on, but great doubt attaches to the further 
hearsay statements that I now relate, 

“Those slaves, examined separately, stato that before leaving 
‘Unyanyembe, Soced bin Majid, an Arab of Ujiji, whose name I have 
Peforo mentioned, fought his way past Mirambo and entored the 
settlement, having lost five of his men inan encounter. He brought 
‘with him neither ivory nor goods, and had left all but his fighting 
mon at Ujiji; ho is said to have reported that, before he left, Dr- 
Livingstone had returned to Ujiji and boen joined by Mr. Stanley. 
Tt is also sai that Mohammid bin Gharib had rotursied, and three 
others who had gono on the Manyema track. 

“I unwillingly mention such reports, being at the same time 
‘wholly unable to vouch for their veracity. Mr. New, myself, and 
some Arub chiefs have tried our best to sift them, but without 
suocess : they may be puro inventions or prove true statements ; the 
Arabs seem inclined to credit them, while white men, on the whole 
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oubt their aconracy. OF one thing Tam, however, convinced, that 
tho suspicion entertained by people at homo, of news being in 
possession of the Arabs of some misfortune having befallen Dr. 
Tivingstone, which they conceal in order to profit by goods sent to 
his reliof, is wholly groundless and falso. 

© Thave addressed the chief mon of Unyanyembe by the slaves 
now on their return, and who will reach within thirty days, com- 
plaining of thoir having given no intelligence, and urging thom to 
‘write at once and send on any letters they have in hand from Uji 
relating to the Doctor.” 





P.PS, Whilst theso sheets aro passing through the pross, further 
authentio intelligenos of the movements both of Stanley and Living 
‘stone has reachod us by telegraph from Aden, as well as from Bombay. 
Tt sooms that Livingstone, in the course of last autumn, must have 
followed up tho western drainage from Manyema to tho north end 
fof Tanganyika, and that he found all the rivers flowing inlo the 
Lake, apparently by the Rusiei Channel—the possible conneotion of 
‘thin ako and its allluonts with the Nile, which has boon a favourite 
ypothosis with recent inguirers, boing thus finally disposed of: 
From tho north end of the Lake, Livingstono proceeded to Uji 
‘whore, as already conjectured, ho mot with Stanley and took posses 
‘sion of the residuo of the supplios, Aftor this mooting, which must 
Ihave been fall of interest, the two travellers journeyed together 
from Ujiji to Unyanyombo, and Stanley, continuing his route, 
pushed ‘on to Zanaibar, wher ho had arrived with letters from 
Livingstono boforo the dopartaro of HAS. Woleerin, which reached 
‘Adon on tho 13th of June, But tho great traveller himself, in- 
Aomitablo as ever, and caring little for personal comfort or conve; 
‘nfonco, is said to havo teen disinclined to leave the country until 
hho hind completed his explorations. Ho was preparing accordingly, 
‘as-soon as the arrival of further supplies from Zanzibar had placed 
‘him in a position of independence, to tun his stops from Unyan- 
yembe to the southward: primarily, itis nid, for the purpow of 
Gramining a subterranoan passage of great local celebrity, and 
he reports of which bad strongly arrested his attention in» 
provious journey, but also, it may be surmised, with the more 
Important object in view of ascertaining whether there is ny 
“outflow in this direction from Lake Tanganyik to tho set, as laid 
You. Xttl. r 
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ivingstono intended to accompany the caravan, and thus 

sr in his future wanderings. We aro not yet offically 

rmed of the proposed movements of Lieutenants Dawson ani 

it is probablo—as the immediate objeots of their éxpedi- 

er iia is ticosty nat star casaecemarrtae 
—that they will return to England, 





capiais Ovea's Admicalty Chart of, 1824 the delta of the River: 
be 72° to 8° 16 south land; and the river baa 19 coe 
(Tanganyika ?), forty days? Journey to the west, 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


DURING THE SESSION 1871-72, 


[Fonunso Vor, XI. or rar Soctmrr's JounstAta 
Posuismmy Juxe 28n0, 1873,] 


I—Journal of an Exploration of the Limpopo River. 
By Captain Frepenicx Exroy, 


[Bead November 15th, 1871] 


‘Tae idea of making a voyage down the Limpopo first struck 
sen song the rier in Jar, 287, and oubeequety at 
Mangwé, in the Matabelo country, I discussed my plans vith 
‘Mr. Baines, ¥.n..8., who was sanguine as to the results of such 
an exploration, his ear being that the waters of the Usabia 
find Limpopo joined and emptied themselves into the en tea 
riyer which would prove of navigable utility. 

Although this theory eventually proved an incorrect one, T 
must say in justice to Mr, Baines that his enconragement, and 
the fatires with which he furnished me with all informa- 
tion at his disposal, in a great measure decided me to undertake 
the journey. 

On the ie March 1870, in See? tee Levert, the 
Managin; irector of the London and Lim Minis 
Oninpany, at the ‘Tati River Bottloment Talatod iy oonrioi 
that an expedition undertaken with the view of exploring the 
country towards the Limpopo River and the Limpopo towards 
‘the sea-coast—an almost unknown line—would lead to the 
discovery of a shorter route of practicable communication— 
partly by land, partly by water—betwoen the ati River and 
the sea-coast, and consequently effect an important’ saving 
of time, and a considerable reduction in the heavy expenses of 
the carriage of goods by waggons from Natal, id Potchefstroom. 
—the eireuitous road in general use, 

‘Mr. Levert agreed in the main with my views; and it was 

You. xu 3 
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I—Journal of an Exploration of the Limpopo River. 
By Captain Frermicx Eurox. 


[Bead November 13, 1871.) 


‘Tae idea of making a voyage down the Limpopo first struck 
me on seeing the river in January, 1870, and subsequently at 
Mangné, in the Matabele country, I discussed my plans with 
Mr. Baines, ?-2.6.8,, who was sanguine as to the results of such 
fn exploration, his theory being that the waters of he Usabia 
and Li Joined and emptied themselves into the sea by a 
rer which would prove of navigable ullity. i: 
Although this theory eventually proved an incorrect one, I 
in justice to Mr. Baines that his encouragement, and 
Iness with which he farnished me with all informa- 
tion at his disposal, in a great measure decided me to undertake 
journey. 
On the 7th March, 1870, in a letter to-Mr. Levert, the 
ing Director of the London and Limpopo Mining 
Company, at the Tati River Settlement, I stated my conviction 
that an expedition undertaken with the view of exploring the 
country towards the Limpopo River and the Limpopo towards 
‘the sea-coast—an almost unknown line—would lead to the 





discovery of a shorter route of practicable communication 
pasty by aud, partly by water the Tati River and 
e 


juently effect an important savi 
of time, and @ consider eluston in the hey expenes of 
the carriage of goods by waggons from Natal, vid Potchefstroom 
—the circuitous road in general uss. 
‘Mr. Levert agreed in the main with my views; and it was 
Vor. Xun, B 





2 Exrox’s Exploration of the Limpopo River. 
eventually upon terms mutually satisfactory to the 


that such exploration should be undertaken 
By mo, tho tewclts to be foc tho Compeny's and my ona 
ti 


= 

The outfit for the expedition, as originally decided upon, 
Syonid ayo ourared Gse fomney being tado fn tolerate conc 
fort, but in lat. 21° 27's, long. 27° 40' B, nearly 1000 miles 
from Port Natal, even the most carefully laid plans aud 

ents are frustrated by the want of regularity with 
Which communications are kept up. A flat-bottomed boat, 
18 fect long, with masts, salls, oars, dc, was successfully. 
constructed at the Tati; donkeys were ordered from the 
Transvaal; an interpreter was € ; saddle%bage were 
made; and a man from Umseila’s tribe, acquainted with the 
coast country and the Lower Limpopo, was enlisted as major. 
domo. 

In April, I accompanied Mr. Levert on a mission into the 
Matabolo country, wharo at Kibi-Kiecklo, the king's krsal a 
convention was agreed upon, on the 29th April, by which No- 
Beorale, for on annual rental and a fixed sum, granted to the 

mand Limpopo Company, the mining disriet comprised 

‘ between the Ramakhaban and Shasha Rivers (from the water- 
4 shed to the junction of such rivers), and also the permission to 
construct a road down tho Shasha River to the Limpopo Kiver, 

Qs the samo day, No-Bengule promised 'o forward any Po. 

Jected journey, as far as my line of travel passed through the 

Eitbes orar which he held gay. power. 

The documents ing this grant were published by 
Mz. Lovert, aud as shortly afterwards NoBengule fully ox 
_ tablished his authority by defeating the Zwong-Eni i—a 
strong section of his trn—which his election as King, 
‘they furnish a title to the occupation of the Tati 


On the 13th May (on our return journey towards the Tati) 
we left the main road to visit a newly. shaft—the “Half: 
way Reef"—near the Ramakhaban River, and there were 
Tictanate coongh to meet with » serious accident, which not 
only threw back the departure of the expedition for more than 
a month, but also prevented any further personal supervision of 
the preliminary arrangements, 

‘Through the thoughtlessness of one of the miners, a quantity 
of blas nder was exploded, the sparks falling from his 
Pipe into the chest used as a magazine, in which he was 
searching fora letter. The log-house was instantly enveloped 
in flames, and it was with dificalty, scorched as we all were ly 
the explosion, that any of us escaped. Mr, Levert was very 
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severely burnt; the author of the misfortune was killed ; two 
miners, the interpreter, and myself, were more or less injured, 
and the remaining days of May and the month of June found 
us all under the hands of the doctor, July commenced, no 

asco er ish ianavel, 0 dakeya nat 0) Be 
found, and the interpreter engaged for the journey, impatient 
at the long delay, broke his sereemont, and left the Tati 
Everything appeared to go against tho expedition ; the health 
season was far advanced, and if 1870 was to see it aeeomplished, 
no more time was to be lost. 

I was convinced that more than half of the information 
collected from hunters, traders, &e., with regard to the “Tsetse” 
fly, was an exaggeration, and made up my mind to start with 
pack-oxen instead of donkeys, travel as quickly as possible, and 
isk the dangers of tho dreaded “fly,” taking a waggon with 
me as fur as the Makalaka kraals, between the Shashani and 
‘Tuli Rivers This line, it is trac, was somewhat circuitous, 
but the Company had ‘already established relations of trade 
with the Makalaka, and I expected to procure carriers from 
their chiefs without much delay. 

On the Oth July T got fhily under way, and with my boat 
and baggage ina waggon, and my threo pack-oxen following, 
bade adieu to the Tati settlement. 


L 


The Makalaka Tribes and the Afluents of the Shasha River. 
—Firom the Tati to the Tuli, Shasha, and Limpopo—A Reference 
to Appendix A und to the mup (carefully laid down by esti- 
mated distances and bearings, taken with the prismatic compass, 
the correct position of ‘Tati, Ramakhaban, Shasha, &c., being 
ascertained), will show the direction of my five days’ journey 
with the waggon to the kraal of Madume and the Sapi River. 

‘The country from the Tati to the Sapi is covered with a yast 
‘area of undulating bush, in the composition of which the thomy 
acacia, the mimosa, the murale (the favourite fruit of the 
elephant), occasional fi 1a species of yellow-wood tree, 
“kamecldoor,” mopani thickets, and thorny underwoods are 
predominant. ‘The amatlali, ‘mkogclo, motsoorie,  'mtocuri, 
and varions other wild fruits are common, and tall, waving 

grows in patches wherever the soil affords the slightest 
wlding-ground for its roots, the land being bare only in the 
Jocalities where the granitic rocks have broken through in 
‘overlying masses, and in places where quarts rocks, quartzose 
gravel, “ quartz-blows,” and slate “casings” extend in long arid 
strips of barren waste. 
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Tho character of tho formation is esentially metamorphic, 
tho ranges of low bills Iing Between the ives aro tappont 


in character, and the i hopes” are 
of rocks, heaped one ena ‘eral 
ee which in ancient days have been actively oe 


su Ser ia although (with the exception of the 
See, lien entirel Se ‘All run in. broad, 
‘rth reeds rushes, and tall tame 
jo” grass, (ian clearly-defined banks overshadowed 
at tamarind, and larger trees than those observed 
in the heart of the bush. Water-pools are few and far between, 
Iie Ghoxted say Scum the vers drying ap duvioe ie 
hhot season, and travellers “eat their bread with carefulness, and 
dink their their water with astonishment,” when passing throngh 
the inhospitable and thirsty tracts between the streams, for 
IeiAla are to bo, Sound, sal the only iahaltanta ermine 
wandering Masaras, who live by the chase, and studiously avoid 
their fellow-men. 
Lions are numerous, and prowl about the river banks by 
i ee ao, ‘of the game'which they know must be faree 
into their clutches. Guineafowls, grey and red 
ges francolin and bash pheasants troop down inthe cool 
Sa evening across the sands; the rhinoceros, buffalo, 
Hoodoo, pllabs cobra, giraffe artirbuck, and tess, hidden 
in the shade of the bush during the day, before daybreak and 
at sundown turn their heads towards the water, The elephant 
oy rapidly ftom one river to another, the constant, war 
against him by the hunters keeping him nervously on 
the alert and the ostich—alrady Regi ererte 
fn open gras gle where sente iow of all approaches can 
Obtained. ‘The hyena, ena, packs of wild dogs,” 
tnd the tiger with flocks of vultures (the edjatant?), and the 
eagle are the scavengers of the land—an immense nursery- 
mand for big’ game, which stretches away into the Kalihari 
Besert, up to the Zambes, and down to the low coast regions 
with but few breaks and interruptions, 
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From the Ramakhaban to Madume’s, the road follows w track 
male by the elephant-hunters’ waggons (they usually make 
their head-quarters on the Semookie), and isin many places 
rocky, difficult, and impeded by bush and trees. ‘The range of 
hills lying between the iban and the Tati, the curious 
group of distant “kopjes” near the confluence of the Ram: 
Khaban and Shasha, aud a range beyond the Shashani, through 
which the path winds tortuously into the valley of Sapi—all of 
metamorphic character—are, together with the rivers, which 
form the daily stages, owing to the scarcity of water, the 
distinctive marks by which the monotony of the close bush 
country is relieved. 

Madume’s kraal, almost hidden from view by huge rocks, is 
perched upon the summit of a lofty and isolated hill, dotted 
‘with numerous trees. ‘The houses, of the mushroom type, are 
neatly built with logs, and daubed with mud, a well-defined 
“kotlu""—or inner court—being railed off for the dwellings of 
the “Moreno” (Chief) and his women. From the village, a 
fine view of the surrounding country displays the Sapi winding 
through broad fields of holens and maize, and disappearing 
through a deep gorge in the abrupt hill-range, encireling the 
valley on every side. ‘Towards the south-east, remarkable 

ks of granite formation tower over the bush, and in this 

irection there is not a sign of any habitation to be discovered, 
although on tho Sapi many huts are seattered about for the 
better protection of the fields. 

Iume is subject to Quatlalala, who governs all the kraals 
down to Masiringi’s—a powerful Chief, whose villages are 
situated between the confluence of the Tuli and Shasha, on the 
right bank of the former river, Peri-peri being apparently the 
most influential and the paramount lord of ‘a the other 
“Morenos.” None of these Makalaka tribes possess cattle ; 
guats and a few sheep compose their flocks; but in the 
cultivation of the land they are successful and hard-working, 
generally raising sufficient corn over and aboye their own 
requirements, to enable them to trade with the Tati and the 
elephant-hunters. ‘Tho men possess a considerable number of 
guns, and depend mainly on them to supply the villages with 
meat, all ivory killed in the chase becoming the property of 
the Chiefs, who pay an annual tribute of tusks to the Matabelo, 
by whom the country was overran and conquered in the days of 

loselikatze. 

‘The castor-oil plant is cultivated, and the oil used to lubricate 
the body. ‘The cane called 'mphie (Holous saccharatus), tobacco, 
the Indian hemp-plant (Cannabis Indica), smoked in the form 
of “dakha,” the ground-nut (Arachis hypocarpogea), maize, 
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rillet (Holos Sorghum), and pumpkins were also met with in 
the fiekis and gardens adjacent to the kraals, , 
‘Tho salutation of the Makalaka consists in loudly slapping 
fhe hands togethor, after which smu is passed round. 
silence of some minutes ensues, and eventually the business of 
the visit is gradually broached by a series of questions ine 


‘yolving the relation of the stranger's whole history and 
future plans, 
Gluviren ayo thelz heads shaved with tho iezogption of « 


single tuft, and are carried on the backs of their mothers in the 
inyuriable Teathern skin, which is here frequently of a double 
size, well prepared, and often ornamented with ciroular patches 
of bouds, arranged’ with certain amount of taste, and with 
gool eye to colour. ‘The maidens wear a short fringe of beads, 
or “ubendhle.” This, on reaching the ago of puberty, is 

d for a leathorn kilt, at tho oceasion of a feast and 
dance which publicly succeed. the month of soclusion required 
by custom at such period. 

‘As amongst the Matabole, the birth of twins is regarded as a 
misfortune, and the woman ‘unfortunate enough to bear them is 
subjected to the joors of her village, the infants being quietly 
Put out of the may. ‘The occurrence i, however, uncommon, 
for the race is not prolific, and the women, overworked from 
childhood, seldom boar moro than an average of threo children to 
their tribe, Circumcision with the present generation is falling 
into disrepute, example being taken from the Matabele, who.in a 

it measure haye discontinued tho rite, but a ceremony cone 
isting of a hunt, followed by a feast, proclaims the date from 
which the boys are entitled to rank’as men, beer made from 
holes, gout, zebra, and bnffalo Aes forming’ tho main staples 
of the cheer at all Such entertainments, 

‘A roughly plaited straw hat—a fashion borrowed from the 
Boohuana, with whom the Makalaka have more. affinity in 
taantiors and customs than with thoic eonquerorn the Matatele, 
—often ornamented with ostrich feathers, blue-bead necklaces, 
strips of leather banging from tho neck, to which are attached 
the snuft purse, the thorn bodikin, and sundry: pieces of antelope, 
hor, ivory, &c., infallible fetishes for the chase, rings of iron 
or brass wom on the ankles and wrists, the usual leathern loin 
cloth of the ecuan, strong hile sndals indispensable in 
thomy and stony a country), and a large eathorn mantlo for 
protection against the cold, rain, and heavy night dews, eom- 
ote tho malo attire Should the man bo tho happy posesor 
of a gun—possibly an ancient flint-musket of the last century, 
Bound around the barrel atid the stock for better security 
‘against the overcharges of powder with which they invariably 
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shoot—he is inseparable from it, and carries buckled about his 
waist « heavy and clumsy bandolier, in which ten minutes’ busy 
search, isn in onder to discover bullets and powder. 
"Tha dlesning pail furbiching cf those pomessions conetitats 
a daily occupation of several hours, and divide the day with 
the inhalation of dakha and snuff, and the devouring of as 
much food as the individual can procure and dispose of. 

Bell-shaped earrings of brass are not uncommon ornaments 
of the women, who allow their fusiey to run riot with rogard to 
the coiffures they adopt. The hair plastered down with fat, 
and fastened with heavy brass rings in throe pendent tresses on 
the forehead, is eminently aristocratic, and is principally in 
Yoguo amongst the wives of the “ Morenos.” Others shaye the 
head, with the exception of a circular tuft dyed of « red colour; 
whilst a third and very favourite fashion is to train the wool into 
a thousand perpondicalar curls, which stand erect above the head, 
and are sometimes crowned with a “toupée” of ostrich plumes, 

In morals, the Makalaka are superior to the Bechnana tribes, 
Tho ban Ly which, the ilo is held as, common property 
between two sworn frieuds—a common practice with the lattes 
Dpeople—is unknovn to tho former, Volygamy is permitted, 
and wives are purchased with guns, ivory, feathers, goats, corn, 
aud, in fet, with all produce; but selling: children as slaves is 
not one of their faults, In character, the Makalaka is cunning. 
and horribly avaricious; lazy, yet eapablo of great exertion; 
incapable of telling the truth ‘with regard even to the most 
trivial subjects; cowardly in war, but daring in the chaso; 
abjoctly obedient to his Chiefs, and from infaney impressed with 
the welesmnoss of reiting the Mutable, Heneo a good recop- 
tion from the Chief ensures an equally good reception from all 
his men; but the slightest display of valuable baggage—beads, 
Blankets, powder, lead, &e, eRtotaully.socures annoyance, ex 
tortion, delay, and perhaps violence, unless prestig is carefully 
reserved, ani the upper hand maintained, with watefalness 
and energy. 

In “physique” the Makalaka is inferior to the Matabele, 
aud his features partake moro of the negro type, although the 
race has been in some kraals crossed with that of the con- 
querors, as well as with the Bechuana, Perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive features are the provalenco of beards amongst the 
older men, and the thin-flanked, active, hard appearance of the 
younger oe, who, mainly ving by th chess ate generally 33 
good condition, and in coutrastto the well-fed Zulu tribes.* 

* The“ tibe-marks" are gatbes made obliquely acrot the temps, bat they 
would appear to vary under dierent chief; and the cannot be sad to 
Eire eayanivenal Getnguahng sgn foe the recent geeen 
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Deformed children are not killed. At Umsinye’s I sawa woman 
‘ho bad evidenlly boen deformed from ber Seah. 
are clover manufacturers of pottery, and work well in 
wood, their huts, fences, mangers for provender, bowls, 
fn owsbold wieosils being fily and neatly fnehedy whet 
fn the manipalation of leather, 
ho subdivisons of the iaaily Mee but perl a 
‘manners, and customs one from another: 
tive sketch 





i e villages 

Quatlalala is chief over his own town,and over the kraals 
governed by Madume and Uvula, Nomioally, A'Nsindami is 
under his rule, bat I imagine is too far from head-quarters 
to permit much intorforence with his affairs, for he pays his 


tribute directly to the Matabele king, instead of 
the of Poteet wero 


through 
Dank of the Tuli. ‘Masirine! is head of las own thickly 
ype ed eee en en pipes 
authority over Selika and "Mzamban.  Ums nee sae 
Bondont and seven miles from tho Lim popo (here st 
i), 'Noombusi governs « highly-eultivate tract of jo: a 

a large stockwied Kraal 

Madume, Uvula, M’Nsindami, Masiringi, and Umsinye have 
all constructed their towns upon hills, with the double view of 
Protecting themselves from any raid, and from the wild 
which creryhero abound. Selika, ‘Mzamban, and ‘Neombust 
have guttenched and stockaded Ey capable of being de- 








find i Eopon anes 

pe eTioms ad annoying delays were experienced before lesving 
Waggon, in co of the difficalties thrown 
Heian ce ep obtaining carsirs for the boat 
insisted upon becoming the holder of half the goods paid for 
the hire, and, T fancy kept the lion's share for himself, for 
as rel te ae to third series 
of extrior its, and submit to all the eaprioes of 
the cartier." On the 12th Ja I prophesied the eclipse of the 
‘moon, which was witnessed to the greatest advantage, the night 





7 Thee lasguage eset x rater un eoot of he Sechuans, in which 
the rolling K soca xhih the Zale Sa ie extremly difclt 9 
utter, For ee Se ee ae 

Tbe tbe Masel, fading it ruaaae tune the ole 
the’Mgoetan or Uinjectan); and mo Sr many eter sames of Hives, Keds, 
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being clear and fine, and then on the following morning told 
the chiof that I could read his thoughts—that he was simply 
delaying me in order to extort presents and goods for his own 
benefit; that his men, if left to themselves, were ready to gos 
and that as I foresaw the eclipse, so could I readily foresee that 
the Matabele would punish his tribe unless this nonsense eame 
toanend. After this, [had no further troublo with him; the 
carriers were forthcoming, and on the 14th I left the waggon 
with orders to return to the Tati, and started on my journey, 
seuding tack the greater part of my bagzage, and Ioaing the 
oxen as lightly as possible with only the strictest necessaries 
for the road. (I was obliged eventually to throw away even a 
portion of this reduced store.) 

‘The personnel” under my command eonsisted of ‘Mbata, 
a man from Umseila’s tribe on the Busi River, generally known, 
a George,’ faithful and hardworking man, my guide and 
medium of communication with the natives; Svelaburibi, a 
man from Machen’s town at Bamangwato, good with oxen, 
helpless in the boat, a capital shot and successful hunter, but 
lagy and difficult to manage; Sevombu, a little Matabele boy, 
who went in the boat, cooked, and made himself generally 
useful; and a yoluntecr from Madume’s, to whom I took a 
famey from his open, good-bumoured face, a willing lad of 
about eighteen, 

‘The oxen, laden only with light saddle-bags, soon travelled 
without being led, my main encumbrance being the boat, which 
took 12, 15, and at last 23 men to carry it, and caused me half 
4 day's more delay at Uvula’s, in order to eut down and fix 
poles beneath it, and engage a second relief of carriers at a 


fanoy price, 
17th, 20th, and 25th July were forced halts, in con- 
sequence of disputes with these men. On ono occasion thet 
deserted for several hours, and on the 25th threatened me wit 
Violence, unless I increased the hire to threefold the amount 
eriginlly agreed upon, A threat that I would Blow up all my. 

and a determination not to give in, saved me from any 
serious issue to this last attempt at extortion; and I was not 
sorry to finally sottle up with Madame’s and Uvala’s men, and 
see them turn their backs on my eamp near Selika’s, and depart 
for their respective kraals, ‘The boat, was eventually brought 
down the Shasha by Selika’s men to the Limpopo without any 
further trouble. 

Near Uvula’s, we crossed a small stream running into the 
Sapi. ‘Th Sapi runs into the ‘Mmwewe, and the “Mmyvewe 
into the Tuli, according to native report. 4 

Before reaching the Tuli, auriferous quartz was found during: 
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a few minutes’ halt (15th July), and the formation and ee 
of the country resembled stril Sa a gear ae 
‘a permanent river, is, owing to ray its 
impracticable for any (ee o Bolter Ss tho Shashe 
of any practical ey Celerant = 
poate rainy season, when 
oo ee it a Mette to descend this 
tee aver to the Limpopo, pope with aety. 
on the Tuli is wild and striking; lange baobabs, 
cao ‘rees border the stream, and numerous rapids, 
eerarecarhatl iy socky causeway near the kraals of Masinngi, 
over which the river falls in a succession of cascades, and races 
in a boiling torrent down a deep gorge into a lovely valley 
(eeven miles from the Shasha River), are refreshing to eyes 
weatied by tho eternal bush country. ‘Huge blocks of reddish- 
oe nite and basalt, larze hornblendie rocks, and over- 
ills, crowned with bold, bare masses of granite, com- 
pose part txtorek ot Masiringi Falls and Causeway—a wild 
and magnifeent landscape et ina framework of gant treo and 


Fresh: hla was frequently ,and the buffaloes 
Peon a ol ths veoke a ace ok oot beak pare, Ace 
game was let, and thers was no lark of food for tho men 
in camp. ‘The nights were bitterly cold, but wood was under 
‘our hands, and large fires and plenty of meat kept the party in 

temper. The noise in the evening was rather painful 
to one's nerves, the “dakha” smoking, and its ae 








crosesha} 
‘xnnckle bone to predict the events of the morrow, tho dirt 
of ncesant laughter, the gorging round the fires, the constant 
cries of “toosa! toosa!” (bacl i), Sl Boe eee 
* which to the African constitute the poetry of camp life, are 
bin nightly repeted in the me tone ad ey, 

‘eventually become irritating to a 

Abundance of millet, crushed maize, ¢ mats (excellent 
when parched in the azhes of a wood fire), and indifferent beet 
re nd at all the mals Ivory, and rhinoceros. hors, 

er with a fow ostrich feathers, were frequent 
for sale; and the “ Morenos” Tall cna Gs comecbend tas 
‘ Sef oder 
‘Was mad enough to “the river” ina 

= propose descending “the great 


Hu 





Miles of reeds and balrushes mark the of the Tuli 
and Shasha’ River, herds of buffaloes ha under their 
shade. During the-greater part of the year, the two rivers 
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‘only constitute one stream; but the natives persistently dis- 
tinguish the “Tuli” and the “Shosho,” and the Shasha 
emptying its mers into the Limpopo by two distinct mouths 
separated by an island, these channels receive the titles of the 
Shaslia and ‘Tuli—the upper, the west branch, being known as 
the Shasha, and the lower, the east branch, as the ‘Tuli, three 
miles below the former, Close to the ‘Tuli mouth there is 
4 practicable ford over the Limpopo, starting from the base of a 
Tine of peculiar escarped rocks, the only available “drift” for 
4 considerable distance; and it would be easy to establish a 
punt and permanent ferry at this point, should a road be 
‘opened from the Tati to the Limpopo down the Shasha. 

Daring the rainy months, the Shasha, after receiving the 
waters of the ‘Tuli, must form a formidable torrent of nearly a 
mile in breadth; and at no period of the year does either 
stream entirely dry up, although the ‘Tuli brings down a fur 
largervolume of water than the Shasha. From the fact of the 
two distinguishing names being preserved arise the eonflictin 
statements of the natives with ‘to these rivers, whiel 
have led in several maps to the ‘Tuli being laid down as a 
separate river farther to the eastward, and unconnected with 
its recipient—the Shasha, 

The “tsetse fly” exists only to a limited extent, and is con- 
fined rather to the Tuli thin to the Shasha, disuppearing 
entirely in the cold weather, and occasionally even in the hot 
season, unless exceptional heat rapidly succeeds the rains, 
Very little tratie would sui to drive the buffalo ftom the 
Shasha, and the fly, it is well known, would speedily follow. 

“Hunting in the Fly,” a term ‘generally applied \by' the 
hunters to their operations in this district, i an exaggeration, 
and Iam convinced that the major part of the danger said to 
be ineurred from the “tsetse” is easily to be avoided, notwith- 
standing the ‘travellers’ stories” with regard to its poisonous 
Dite, which most certainly ‘aro not universally confirmed by 
native opinion. 

‘ho Makalaka tribes aro well disposed towards the estublish- 
ment of the projected road, and the annoying delays, encouraged 
by the chiels as n means of extorting heavier presents from 
travellers, could easily be put a stop to by addressing a request 
to the Matabele to send down orders to the various kraals, 
forbidding them to place any obstacles in the way of traffic. 
‘The slightest hint would have the necessary effect, 
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Descent of the Limpopo to the Falls of Tolo Asime.—On the 
gvening of the $0th July, T encamped in the bed of the Shasha, 
at the distance of a hundred yards from the Limpopo—here a 
road, deep stream about two hundred yards in breadth, 

ped with largo trees and thick undarwood—where the Set 
Sight to greet our arrival was a family of six or seven croco- 
Giles slecping upon a small sand island, rather above tho 
afluenesa living jutifeation of tho namo given to the river 
by the Boers—* the Krokod 

‘The Sst was a busy day spent in gotting boat and packs in 
travelling order, and in visiting the two embouchures of the 
Shasha. ‘I decided to send the oxen over the ford at the Tuli,” 
preipitons ranges of hills making the left bank of the Tine 
Popo apparently impracticable, and in the caso of the land 

ry failing to meet the boat, I instructed "Mbata to halt nt 
he first river ho met, ranning in from the southward, A. water- 
duck was killed and prepared as “ biltongue,” for the voy 
Notes, maps, and sketches were looked over and put straight, 
and finally the boat was brought out of the Shashi and anchored 
in a creok of the Oori, below the camp, 

At dawn, on the ist Angust, I began my voyage, Seliku’s 
mon shrieking with delight and excitement, at tho sight of the 
first boat that had ever been launched. on the upper. waters of 
“tho great river,” for up to tho very last moment they would 
not believe that I seriously meant fo carry out my plans, and 
fold tariblo sorts of erecdiles, hippopotami, and mpids, to 
my men; working strongly on the nerves of Sevombu, tho 
Youngest of tho party, who, I fancy, began to repent having 
followed my fortunes, 

‘The drift of the Tuli,” and a succession of broad shallows, 
ave us some trouble in tho boat, but for the major part of the 
day's journey, plenty of water was found, Crocodiles were seen 
in nuinbers troop of buffaloes broke from their covert in. 
the reeds, and halted to survey us from tho lower slope of the 
hills on the left bank. From the opposite range on the Zout~ 
pansberg side, a species of wild fig, taking root everywhere 
amongst tho interstices of tho rocks, hung’ in long, graceful 
tendrils, and appeared to cover tho favourite hiding-places 
of numérons moukeys, who loudly chattered their surprise at 
our usual appoaranes.-Oue oF tno lange fish eagles 10s 
from the shadow of the elif with shrill seroam an cen: 
sional cormorant, a fow pairs of Egyptian geose, and graceful 
Uno and white herons lasily watched our approach; and towards 
evening large flocks of hornbills passed in their clumsy flight 
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‘over our heads, Where the hills receded, Inrge tamarinils, 
figs,* and a few bacbabs towered over the thick foliage of the 
smaller trees, and the dense underbush interlaced with coils of 
“monkey-rope”—the resting-place of innumerable birds aud 
their colonies of nests— 
rough all, and curling loosely, both bnfore 
‘And aftr, over tho whale stretch of land” 

On th 2nd, I mot with an untoward accident, which entailed 
continual discomfort on the rest of the joumey. Coming sud= 
denly round a bend, the boat was driven down by the stream, 
sul apiot under tho wideapreading branches of a large th, 
which, undermined by the current, had partially fallen into the 
water, remaining firmly attached to the bank by its curling roots. 
L lost all my blankets, waterproof sheot, thick overcoat, and 
cooking utensils, and 'my store of “tobneco and sugar was 
entirely spoilt. ‘Irreparable misfortunes! Luckily it was no 
worse, and the boat, bottom upwards, was brought up on a 
sandbank about half milo lower down tho river, ‘Two hours 
ator wo passed tho Ipage (or Paje), a clear, broad stream 
mmning in from the north-west, through a gorge iti a consider 
Ble range of hill huging the Toft nak, and abropty ended 
by a bold, escarped bluff, the habitation of legions of baboons, 
opposite «eral kraal under a chiet, by namo Ttopa, where we 
spent tho night drying everything by a large fire. 

‘On the following day, August 3rd, we found the land party 
at Mafelaguro's, « village on the right bank about a mile above 
the embonchure of the Injelala (or Hout River of the Boers), 
running in from tho south-west though « mouth choked ap 
with reeds and bulrushes, 

‘The Limpopo (from the Shasha to this point only obstructed 
ty small zapide) grado inoreasce in importance, ad w Etgad 
elinnel with from 4 to 1b feot of water can bo followed withe 
‘ont great difficulty. ‘Tho prevailing direction is south-east, 
Aline pho ootes wins ‘considerably ; and up to Ttepa’s the 
eft bank is almost invariably overshadowed by lofty of 
hills, stretching away far inland from the river, the right bank 
boing freer from obstacles; and from opposite the Tpage a flat, 
wellonooded country. 

_Atepa’s and Mafelagure’s men are offshoots of the Makalaka 
tribes, inferior in appearance, and darker than the tribes on the 


* There are oar diferent tex on the Limpopo bearing lanes and fut of the 
4g fly, Two of thom nals very large see, aloe reams fete 

‘ranches, which ive the sypesrnce of gat wants St 
the four are Wena! with the Todian *anyan’” In dion tote eg 
‘eres the paras cceper Of he sme aly above allot to 
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‘Shasha and Tuli, arising from the admission into their kraals of 
the mandering Aasaras—the lowest type of humanity, in these 
ono, and akin to tbo Bakalihari.. Thoy have but fow uno, 
are principally armed with bows and arrows; quiet and 
inoffensive in their manners; afraid of their neighbours and 
‘strangers, but, on better acquaintance, civil and communicative. 
‘rom thom wo beard the frst report with regard to the falls of 
the Limpopo, which they described as “a wall of water,” and a 
desolate region where ‘lious abounded, and had driven, out 
everybody, and. where hippopetami, and’ crocodiles were to be 
fri in Te 


ion, 
Beyond Safelagur's, at aboat nine miles distance, we famed 
on Malt ink a group of “isolated. conical ille—ono 
ting t nt of the stream, wi of granite 
Plsced ove sboro, the other in ihe. pontfon of giant steps; 
‘nother crowned with a urge baobab tree, constituting a pecu- 
Tine feature in the landscape; and a litte below this Bak 
igh range ran near! to the opposite shore. “Rapi 
Si aga aap peter nye Se 
Until he ‘Mainyant was reached—a large river running in from 
mo 

Here the Limpopo, stretching out to a width of more than a 
2 ae : ee ie dling ahi 
in seething ing rapids, interrupted. by ci i 
and deep, dark, silent ea habitat of Tipponotany who 
feed on the loug waving grass of the thickly wooded islands, 
the surrounding reeds being honeycombed in every direction 
with the paths by which they travel ou their nootirnal jour 
neys; and at o distance of five miles the river culminates in 
the cataracts of the Tolo Azime. 

‘Tho boat had been racing down with the current, and all my 
‘energies were directing towards running on shore. ‘The trees on 
either bank of the channel, and the abrupt turns, entirely pro: 
vented any looking ahead; but the increasing roar of distant 
waters gradually overcoming even the constant boiling of the 
rapids, was a danger-warning of ominous portent, Sevombn 
clung to o thwart, and was quite helpless with fear, until we 
ran safely into a little creek under a largo shelving tock, where 
we mado fast, and scrambled through a sea of reeds aud 
Drosbwood, in ordar to obtain a view of the situation. 

‘Twenty yards’ walk opened up a spectacle well calculated to 
snake us alulder at the peril we had so narrowly escaped, A 

it jown into yawning chasm right ahead 
of tho channel where we fad the beat, and formed ono 
ion of the river precipitates its 





of a succession of cataracts 
waters through a vast reut in the land, toa lower level. 
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‘Torrents of pale water tore through the narrow pass 
epelimaretats taste set becaking ix clogs of ‘spray, 
hinge boulders, syenitic and micacoous rocks, intermixed with 
tmaases of a reddishcolonred granite rising perpoodicnlatly from 
the gorge and overtopped by a sombre, columnar wall of basalt, 
imprisoning the roaring flood between dark and lofty barriers, 

ranitic and hornblendic rocks and boulders lie scattered 
brondcast, and in the wildest coufusion, overall the barren land 
on the right bank, stretching away to a low line of hills in the 
distance, witnesses of tho convulsions and upheavals to which 
tho Tand has boen subjected, in order to form this “deep lateral 
gorge” throngh which tho Limpopo descends from “tho 
Central platenn londs;” the whole country from here taking, one 
downward step, and descending to a lower level in the most 
striking manner. 

Our position was not an enyiable one, We stood on an 
faland whore our boat yas of no assistance to us, and the sin 
was nearly down before we discovered a largo fallen tree lying 
over the head of a smaller fall higher up. Over this wo 
passed, making ourselves fast to the rope of the kedge, which 
we took from the boat, and scrambling oyer the rocks of the 
smaller rapids beyond, reached tho right bank and our camp 
at 11 pat Jong day of feverish excitement effectually 
Keeping mo avake the greeter part of tho night 

Th the morning we moved down below the fills, and spent 
two days in endeavouring to extricate tho boat from ite awkward 
position, No assistance was at hand, Mafelagure's people bad 
spoken truly—not a human being could be discovered, and the 
raals a few miles higher up had Jong been deserted by their 
former inhabitants, ‘e succeeded, however, in carrying the 
boat to the foot of one of the higher falls, where it was swept 
down the chasm, the wreck finally lodging ‘on a ledge of rocks 
nar out camp, completely knocked to pisces, and of no farther 
sorvice, and T’consequontly abandoned the Fvweman--a most 
tinfortunato loss. 

Let mo endeavour to describe Tolo Azime more in detail, 
although the attempt to do so will, I fear, be a failure, I 
cannot 0 the beauty of the coup dav or the antaral 
and material features of the scene, for although much inferior 
in it of size to Niagara (which T have seen, or to the fulls 
of the Zambesi, “the combination of contrasts” afforded by the 
falls ‘of the Limpopo, in their penliar fmaton and sur 
roundings, render them woll worthy of a place in fattiro 

ican tape, and of suflcient interest “and importanoo to 
repay tho exertions of any future traveller whom etiosity may 
prompt to bend his steps in their dirvotion. 
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[After the embouchure of the “Mazinyani, tho river, ai I pre- 
viously observed, rushes in a dozen different channels in 
seething and foaming rapids separated by islands. ‘The channel 
on the extreme right bank continues its direction towards the 
south-east, boiling and sweeping over rocks and boulders, and is 
precipitated by a series of and successive falls into a 
harrow gorge, where the volume of water is quickly increased 
by other channels seeking the same outlet. ‘The gorge speedily 
increases in depth, and at last runs between  perpendi 
alls principally composed of granite and basalt, 7 10, and 
150 feet in hei he lere the remaining—the main—branches 
of the river ineliaing suddenly to the south, leap in a succession 
of parallel cascades (six in number) into this abyss, thundering: 
‘majestically into the chasm, and almost obscured Tome of 

ray rising in white vapour from the torrent below, which 
fee and ees down into a circular basin, beret 
high escarped cliffs: then turning rapic to the soutl 
Biase fo tis suli sare capes 2s 6 dence eee aa 
‘on its journey towards the sea. 

‘The large trees and the vivid colouring of the left bank, 
extending to the islands and to the very verze of the fall, is in 
marked contrast to the barren lands, sandy yalleys, stunted 
Dashes, and seattered rocks on the opposite side, where from 
the summit of the basaltic rocks overhanging the gorge, tt 
magnificent perspective is obtained—the whole scene lies before 
you In front of you, sud on a higher level, is the perpen- 

licnlar barrier over which the river leaps into space; below 
you thunder the waters into the chasm; far away to the left 
you mark the gradual descent and commencement of the 

3 while to the right abrupt ani escarped rocks over: 

the circling depths of the basin; denso woods sloping 

nally from its margin towards a Une rango of distant hills 

ine of ie advantages of Tolo Azime is that a point of view can 
‘be obtained from which the whole panorama may be sur- 


veyed. 
“Hippopotami abound toth abore and below the falls (they 
tore up the thwarts of my boat during the night of August 
6th); “waterbuck, koodoo, numerous monkeys and baboons, 
otters (Lutra capensis), and a few buffaloes were observed 
on the left bank, bat on the right, only a fow impalah and 
Klipspringer were seen ; and my oxen had to be driven down 
the river banks for some miles to find a few parched blades 


of 

fhe Boers of the scantily inhsbited Zoutpansberg district 
hardly ever venture in this direction across the Zoutpansbergen, 
Even in the healthy season they look upon the country as 
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malarious and fatal, an epidemic fever having travelled from 
the mountains on one occasion in company with a party of 
hunters, subsequently to which a fine was instituted by the 
“Raad” to be levied on every inhabitant crossing the ran; 
during the wet and hot months of the year. Both at Mafe- 
Jagure’s, and afterwards at Amabaya’s’ kraals, the natives 
assured me that they had never heard of any hunter having 
visited the Falls; nor are they laid down on any map up to the 
present date. Should they have been seen before my vist, it 
1s strange that from no single source—either from traveller, 
hunter, trader, or native—was any information received as to 
their existence during several months spent almost entirely in 
making inquiries with regard to the Limpopo. 

‘At ‘Tolo Azime, the Upper Limpopo may be considered to 
terminate, and to deboach from the central platean. ‘The falls, 
of course, are an insurmountable obstacle to navigation, and 
indeed the rapids for some distance higher up had already con- 
demned this division of the river as unnavigable. 





mL 


From Tolo Azime to the Bubge, Lioubu, and Nuanelzi Rivers— 
From Tolo Azime, on the afternoon of August Sth, my journey 
Sires nsston G04 with Ue Tires posl-osen’ nd aye 
followers. 

‘On the 9th, we encamped for the night within a few miles of 
the last peak of « lofty range on the right bank—one of the 

wurs of the Zoutpansbergen. On the 10th, we forded the Tave 

iver, a deep, clear, and rapid stream of water running in from 
the south-west, in a rocky bed, over which we found a ford with 
di ‘The right bunk of this river is bounded by a sue- 
cession of low hills, composed in the main of quarts rock, and. 
quartzoso gravel is everywhere thickly seatteed over the 











On the 11th, we struck an immense extent of reeds visible on 
the left bank, probably the mouth of the Subischani River, and 
from here the Limpopo, which had been running free from 
obstacle, after a ra |,tore down in a narrowed channel, 
over a rocky bed, in a succession of rapids and small falls, until, 
on the following day, the 12th, a rocky causeway was reached, 
constituting a second fallin the Jovel ofthe vier. 

scenery here was peculiarly wild and interesting, A 
large range of hills on the left bask formed the back-ground, 
fom which a thickly-wooded country sloped down towards the 
river, Huge boulders and blocks of zranite overtopped the net 
Work of rents, through which the waters dashed noisily down, 

‘You xu. ¢ 


a " 
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either in shallow, foaming mpids, or in successive and miniature 
easeatles, 
Great hornblendie rocks encumbered the whole stretch of the 
yalley pent in between the river and abrupt and escarped hills, 
; impeding the progress of tho oxen to such on extent that I 
: began to despair of suocess, and think any further descent of 
the Limpopo must be abandoned. A shallow, brawling stream 
wound throwzh the hills bounding the right bank, the bed being 
strewn with pebblés and boulders, Grossing this soon after 
daybreak, the wildness of the scene was increasod by a group of 
lions, which continued to fight over the carcue of a zebra 
across the causeway, without paying the least attention to our 
y, and T wrote down the spot in my road-book as “Lion's 
mse 
‘That evening we were compelled to ford the river, breast-deop 
in places, to the left hank, the small. path we had been hitherto 
following being cutoff by a considemblo rmgo of hills rising 
abruptly from the water’s e: ‘After passing the night under 
Recon dt mene ae Roaming our march the 
next morming (13th), we failed in one place to accomplish more 
than a mile in an hour, the river running between parallel 
tanges of escarped hills in ray and small falls, boiling and 
foasning though shallow passges and around small ilan 
We had held no communications with the natives since 
Teaving Mafelagure's kraal, with the exception of meeting 0 
small party of his men, who followed us with tobnoco and honey 
for sale, aud (0 whom 1 bequeathed the wreck of the boat, A 
few kraals had been perched upon. almost, inaccess 
hights overhanging tho river} but the natives avoided us, an 
fled from our approach before we could get even within hailing 
distance of any of them, This evening, however, we arrived at 
Amabaye’s kraal, and met with a warm reception from a rude 
but hospitable population, rich in pumpkins, millet, maize, 
dakha, ground nuts, and sun-dried locusts. ‘This is another of 
the nondescript villages to be fonnd on the Limpopo—a eo 
Position of people from surrounding tribes, the Makalal 
élement predominating. ‘The men are dark, and affect scal 
locks as a prevailing coiffure, carry snuff-gourds, and wear the 
seantiest loin-cloths of leather as an apology for clothing. ‘They 
are inseparable from their spears, bows, and poisoned arrows, 
and never move unarmed from their carefully stockuded vil- 
Jages, which are built on tho hill sides under perpendicular 
chifs, and in localities well chosen for defenee, Indeed, in their 
general behaviour, they exhibit a prudence amounting to strong 
fear, and dwell in daily dread of their neighbours. They have 
no flocks, but depend for flesh on the chase, the low alluvial 
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Jands abutting on the river yielding them lange crops of holeus 
an maize, the surplus supply being converted inte baer, he 
consumption of which azpears to be the principal aim, of thie 
existence, Here wo halted Sunday, the 14th, and loaded 
up the oxen with grain and pumplins, which we purchased 
with beads and small clasp knives; but no offers conld induce 
Amabaya to furnish us with a guide, and he drew a highly 
Galonsed pistore of dangers shead, which “Mbate, lange! ge 
after throwing a series of Incky casts with his dieo—a good 
sugury, in which my followers had implicit confidence, 

‘he greater part of the 15th was spent in the water, ‘The 
hills rose precipitously on either bank, and the rivet ran through 
a snecession of monntain-gorges. We crossed and re-crossed it 
nine times. Just before sundown, Madage, a chief on the right 
bank, whose villages are at some distance inland, sent a. mes 
senger to summon us to give an account of ourselves, and. pay 
him a visit, Madage’s men are principally Baromapulana, of 
Bechnana extraction, and are the dread of the surrounding vile 
Tages, He oppresses all the right bank, and has been supported 
by the Boers of the Zoutpansberg district, 
been to excite the various tribes in their vicinity into a pere 
petual state of hostility for the double purpose’ of procuring 
Hlavor and elearing the country around thers. Elated by-g8 
‘or two sucvessful forays, Madage styles himself “Chief of the 
River,” and not only levies blackmail upon all who eross the 
ford near his hills, but has commenced annoying the white men, 
and threatening his old allies.* ‘The Boers now find it impose 
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sible to obtain labour, and more than half of them have trekked. 
away from the district, which, althouzh about 100 miles by 
‘80 miles, does not now contain one hundred able-bodied men! 
‘The mesenger wore his hair collected in seven erect tails, 
in a line extending from the centre of the forehead to 
the nape of the neck, his skull being clean shaved; his 
and neck were covered with rings made of porcupine’s quills, 
string on sinew; and he was armed, as well as his followers, 
with a bow and arrows and a broad-biaded Jance. A judicious 
present and a little food induced him to dispense with our re- 
turning in his company; and I marched long before daybreak, 
in case Madage should change his mind, and send a second 
to fetch us. 

‘Towards midday (on left bank), T reached the Bubge, ramninj 
through a chain of basaltic hills in a thick bed of reeds, 
almost invisible. Here we were badly received by a kraal 
Paying tribute to the Matabele, the Chief refusing to show us 

pope, and turning out his people to 
Jaugh at our endeavours to find a ford across the river. He 
insisted upon my selling him powder, and accused me of having 
given both powder und lead to Madage; and my refusal to 
udmit the accusation, or to give him ammunition, led to this 
display of bad blood on his part. 

‘The only difficulty to be met with on the Limpopo arises from 
the extrenie jealousy with which the variou8 petty tribes regard 
each other; ‘and any one trading in powder or lead would incur 
considerable danger in passing from one village to another, 
‘Very possibly hia journey might come to an untimely end. 

After crossing the Limpopo, we surprised a “knobimizen”* 
8 wretched specimen of hamanity, and a living testimony in 
favour of the Darwinian theory—iwithout a vestige of clothing, 
tattooed with a line of knobs, bearing a striking resemblance to 
warts, extending from the roots of his wool perpendicularly 
down the forehead to the end of the nose. ‘These unfortunate 
Feople inhabit small huts hidden away in the bush, and live by 

ir bows and arrows, or upon edible roots, occasional 
smal fields of Holeus, and fl the socal postion of te Masaras 
and Bakulibari of other regions. Intensely black in colour, 

















‘The “kaobauisen” described here must not be confused with the Mindon- 
ABEETAT2> Inhabit the coast regions from Cape Corrcates to the mouth of the 

090, aad are wruogly termed by the same appellation. The Mindongues 
Bree ca taag iat Piping lrge cope and ait having lage numbers of 
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with the everted lips and prognathous jaw exaggerated in cha- 
ructer, they bear on their persons all the outward signs of want, 
basement, and degradation. ‘They are of i stature, small 
Timbed, with large hands and feet, pot-bellied, and spindle- 
‘shanked. Starvation continually stares them in the face, and 
their life is one constant battle for existence. 

*Mbata succeeded in assuring this man, who at first attempted 
to escape; and he put us on a path leading to the Livubu, 
found us water, near which we encamped for the night upon a 
rridge within four miles of the Limpopo, and then departed with 
4 large pumpkin in payment of his services, apparently dumb- 

Jered at his good fortune. 

‘The Livubu—a clear, bravling river, with deep runs like a 
Devonshire trout-stream—we forded below a village 
under a Chief, by name Makulcka, and regained the Limpopo, 
Sevombu narrowly escaping drowning in the drift. 

On this day, the 17th, we met with a party of Umscila's men, 
who followed our line of march, and attempted to levy black 
mail upon us. ‘The warriors were ten in number, well armed 
with assegais and large cowhideshields, and attired in a pic- 

yne_war-dress of ‘feather-bonnets,” Jeopard-skin “moo- 
cchas,”" with tippets, aralets, and anklets of guu’s tails, and 
accompaniel by aboat fifteen carriers. They presented rather 
4 formidable appearance, and belonged to a ty sont. by 
Umseila in pursuit of a frail wife who had eloped from the Busi 
ath m petty Chel Croming the ‘Usbia and Limpopo, they 
and killed the seducer in the Zoutpansbergen, and 
were now returning very flushed with success, taking the unfor- 
tunate woman back with them to suffer the particularly re- 
volting form of death with which the Vatuas, Mavitis (and 
northern tribes of Zulu extraction) punish female infidelity in 
the higher circles of society. 

"hey obliged us to halt at sundown near their temporary 
Kemal on the river, and for some moments the position was 
difficult, ‘The chief man of the party shook his i at 
‘Mfbata, and Teocked my gun, whick was Irog aeroes my knees, 
but, fortunately, no blow was struck on either side; and as coon 
as our fire was lit, and the oxen unpacked, they left. ns, pro- 
aising with loud peals of laughter to yay us an carly visit in 
the morning, and overhanl our gous, when they would judge 
for themelves the proper amount of “tooss” which they 
‘accept. They then withdrew to their buts, the fires of which 
were distinctly visible from our bivoue. When the moon 
rose I awoke the men, aud we loaded the oxen in the shadow of 
some large trees hari by, then, after piling up the fire afresh, 
moved off as noiselesly as possible. After stumbling through 
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igh reeds, thorn-bushes, and long, wet grass up to ourshonlders, 
dy footpath, and, etooring, by the ttars; at daybreak 
found ourselves at the gates of a large kraal, where we had 
some difficulty in persuading the Maloins that we were friends, 
all the women and children, and some of the men, having 
deserted the village at the noise of our approach. 

‘Here wo were well treated, and procured a guide—for the first 
tiie since leaving the Shasha—who took us-on to the Limpopo, 
where we halted in the evening (18th) below the embouehure 
of the Nuanetzi, far beyond the reach of our friends—the war 
party, It was unfortunate to have fallen in with them ot all, 
and every allowance may be made for the eonduct of Zuln 
‘tribes under similar circumstances, so that I write down the 
interruption merely as an unlucky accident with a good 
termination. 

‘Many kraals are met with, and « fertile country, bounded by 
a distant range of sandstone-bills, extends between the Livabu 
and down the Limpopo to some distance beyond the Nuanetzi, 
aie by. Maloios (an offshoot of the extensive Amatonga 

ily), paying tribate—nominally, 1 snspect—to Umsei 
‘The men wear the Zulu “moocha,” or sti ips of leather or skins 
Of wild animals suspended from a waist-band, and trailing down 
to the level of the knees, a few of the patriarchs being dis- 
figured with a frightful row of knobs tattooed ‘upon the forehead: 
and face; but this custom is apparently falling into disuse. 
Necklaces and bracelets mude from the bristles of the elephunt’s 
‘ail are commen, and ear-rings are worn by both sexes, together 
with brass ornaments and beads. Some of the men had their 
wool divided and plaited down like the mane of a race-horse. 
‘They are very black, but their features are not unpleasing ; 
and the mer rell-propartioned, lithe, and active—ere alto- 
peiet speiee race to the Makalaka, or the eet 

e “mi villages,” higher up the Limpopo (bere eal 6 
Hombe).” Many ‘of tho women are pracely. tatlovel ‘wpm 
the forehead, cheeks, and breasts, wear decent petticoats 
down to the knees, the children to the age of nine or ten run- 
ning about in a total state of mdity. The girls of @ marriage- 
able age adopt from the Matabelo the narrow fringe worn round 
the Toins, occasionally replaced by a strip of blue or white 
‘cottonade, 

‘The kraals are neat, clean, well built, and shaded by trees, in 
marked contrast to the custom of the Zulu tribes, who cut 
down every tree near their villages with scrupulous care. 
The hemp-plunt is largely cultivated, and the men are 
‘sionately a dicted to “dakha,” both sexes and all ages in- 
Gulging inordinately in snnif and beer, and the consumption 
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of these three Iuxuries occupies the greater part of their idle 
time. 

‘Hunting is left mainly to the inhabitants of the left, bank, 
gultivation and trade appearing more to the taste of the people 
$n the Livubu. ‘The men are the possessors of but few 
fand are more often to be seen armed with the pick than with 
the assegai or bows and arrows. 

On the whole they are a well-disposed and hospitable colony; 
with a lively sense of their own interests, receiving the stranger 
well, but never “casting their bread upon the waters,” without 
the certainty of being repaid with a good rate of interest, and 
at the shortest possible date. 

1. 

From the Afluence of tho Nuanetsi, down the Limpopo, to 
the Lipatule Hiver:+—Ovoupied us ten days—from the 19th 
to 20th August. ‘The land on the right bank (which was the 
tn followed) is composed of rich, fertile soil, and is muicenthy 
raised above the level of the river to guard against fever 
sudden inundations. Wild cotton is very abundant, and) of 
singularly good quality, with a fair staple, growing frequently 
in bushes 8 or 10 feot in height, and infinitely superior to the 
wild cotton of Zululand, or that found on the Upper Limpopo. 

‘On the 19th we passed a fow small kraals, and followed the 
river on ass, course, rmning in a broad stream of 
water, with a deep channel following the bank, Tts rocky 
character bad entitely diseppeared, and from the Livaba the 
Bembe presented a more promising appearance. 

‘The 20th, our path led through a forest country, where we 

several deserted villages, the inhabitants having moved 
across the river by onder of Umseila; and a very lofty range, 
which the day before we had observed in the distance, now 
ran parallel to the opposite bank. On the 21st and 22nd, the 

* Many people were seen marked with the smallpox. T 
Se ree oes ce Se 
Pee Riise” Ins Nas tra cnet by Inn Kin, Wh 

pernta tillage tainted with the Gaeace, not a soul escaping from the confagrae 
tion, Chalets, 1 do vot think, how advanced south o€ the Zambesiy but the 
‘Makoas bave tofered very severly from itt the east and north-east of Mozam 
Digues Ou. Ge Zomba, the suallopox ‘has made feightfel ravages. lee 
hinsy nce f ee i, aul hrmivet fever re mest commonly 
Bros ae netal dees, ne expudveratnpes dates do bot eppest to aye 
[paved hnogh he spine iyi om the apne, Cones Limpopo a he 
Tacomogan. Maches's town; Homangwato, i coutamiaated. with wphilis, asd 
iin tabe fered from there the scourge will pass throagh the ate 


Dele, ani Masbona. 
“4 The name of Oori is discontinued here, and the Limpopo reccives the appel- 


lation of *Berbe” or ** Bempe.” 
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Jef bane continued to be hemmed in by sureustion of eau 
‘mountains, our road lying over low hills, and broad undulating 
flats of forest land, tho river still rauning in a deep, open 
channel, 

Ono insignificant kraal of “knobnuizen”* was passed on 
tho 22nd, and on the 23rd and 24th, low, undulating hills, and 
thick bush of prickly pear, cactus, and aloes, mado the travellis 
very severe for the oxen. On the 25th, through the eareles 
nest of my men, I lost an ox, which they allowed to stray into 
& nullab, where, finding the beast inextricably bogged, I was 
obliged to have ‘him shot, and throw away part of his’ Toad— 
another serious loss of necessaries, Tho same night we slept 
outside the gates of a large kraal, and on the 26th and 27th, 
passed through fine forest land with an abundanco of game. 

m the 28th, we took a path leading inland, and follow 
ing the course of the Limpopo, at, midday fonnd onrsely 
Brought up by x forest and a foyg line of snarshes extending 
down to the river, Fortunately, we discovered two men hunting 
in the woods, who guided us over the morass to a large village 
on a Iow sandstone ridge, from which we descended into open, 
ich gass land, covered with large trees, through which the 
river wound majestically in on uninterrupted course far away 
into the distanco—a splendid landscape, fresb, green, and painted 
with the most vivid tints. 

On the 29th, through a continuation of this park-like comntry, 
‘We marched into a rich district, stretehing away to the banks 
of the Lipalule, thickly peopled by Amatonga, under the govern- 
ment of Madumelan—a powerful Induna of Umscila’s (tho 
successor of Manicusse)—who commands the Limpopo from the 
ailuence of the Lipalule, nd collects tho tribute paid by 
the kraals between the two, great rivers—the Limpopo and the 
Uneomogazi (King George’s River), ‘Tho land is highly 
tivated, sesame, maizo, holeus, sweet potatoes, tobacco, ma 
the castor-oil plant, the hemp plant, and ground-nuts being 
raised in great quantities, 

The Linpopo—from the Numotsi to the Lipalule, 90 fhe 
tts Twas able to judgo—will afford, even at the driest seasons 
‘of tho your, n navigable channel; and it would be quite prace 
ticable to. ‘use the river as a way of water communication, 
cargoes Leing towed in flats by steamers with a light draught 
of water. “I followed the banks, and oven the bed of the river 
for almost the entire distance, and did not observe any obstacles, 
neither did I find the main’ channel interrupted by shallows, 
although, as in many rivers, it veers occasionally froin bank to 
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dank, following the bends and headlands which divert the main 
body of water in a new direction. 

uring and after the rains, trafic could certainly be carried 
on with ease; and I am not inclined to think the country 
unhealthy. Tn only ono place upon the whole journey were 
marsh lands discovered, the river running invariably in a 
‘sandy bed between high banks, where the level of the waters 
jn flood time could easily bo traced, and the adjacent lands bora 
no signs of being subject to inundation, We had, on several 
‘occasions, to Iengthen our day's march, in order to find an easy 
descent to the water's edge. ‘Tho right bank also presenta great 
facilities for the constuction of a road, and the district, boing 
rich and alluyial—wild cotton tly, large tim 
borders the river, and the crops adjoining the kraals yield. abun- 
fantly—it would i colonisod by Buropeats rapidly become 
fertile and important contre, monopolising a considerable trade 
with the interior,—perhaps the ivory trafic with Umseila, and 
connecting with the Transvaal by two routes—tho one vid the 
Livubu and Zoutpansberg, the other vid the Lipalule. 

‘The dreaded, tsetse” was seea on the 1th and 20th of 
August, but in'small numbers; and although my oxen were 
Ditton, none of them experienced any bad effects, ‘he two 
that arrived in Lorengo Marques I sold for a good price; none 
the worse either from the “fly” or for their journey. |I am 
inclined to think that only two small belts of “tsetse” exist 
‘on the Limpopo, in localities which I have marked on my route- 
map; and I also believe, as I have stated already, that the 
anger of the bite has been exaggerated. ‘The, natives do. not 
believe it to bo universally fatal, unless, Uo animal bitlen is in 
Tow condition, and exposed suddenly to heavy rains; and they 
Jaugh at the usual superstition that any ox bitten will eventually 
die as soon us ho is exposed to wot weather, ‘The beast, must 
bbe predisposed from overwork and exposure to the reception of 
the poison ; and a strong, healthy, good-constitutioned animal 
runs bat lide or no danger, Tadeed, after earcful inquiry and 
factual experience, X must state my opinion that 1 am w dis- 
believer in tho traditions of the ‘ tsetse’”—an opinion sbared 
in by my mon, who, on leaving tho Tati, held, together with 
yee, tho most exaggerated. belie in tho angers of the 
why" 



























Gamo of ovory doseription abounds—bulal, elephant, rhino- 
coros (black anil white variety), eland, koodoo, herds of im- 
palab, gnu, and zebras, great numbers of waterbuck, gi 
inyala, the wild boar (Phacochwrus thiopicus), the st 
hyaena (Hyena erocala), the cynhywna, the wildchond, tw 
‘Varieties of the leopard (one identical with the Indian “cheetah,” 
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or hunting leopard, Felis jubata, the other Felis Teopardus), 
the Felis cafra, Felis caracal (7), and other small representa 
tives of the cat family, numerous lions—in fact, members of 
nearly all the varied fauna of South-east Afriea inhabit the 
river districts. 

The puff-adder (Vipera injlata), a tree serpent, resembling 
the Indian “dhamin,’* a species of cobra, and’ tho python 
wero the only snakes obscrved, millopedes being’ seen almost 
daily. Legions of frogs croak in nightly concert, and are 
particularly noisy on the bright moonlight nights, Locusts 
‘are eagerly collected ly the natives, and when dried in the 
‘san form a favourite article of food, which, when one’s first 
‘antipathy to such fare is overcome, are by no means une 
palatable 

Large dragonflies, and brilliant spechnens of lepidoptera 
are seen in the vicinity of tho water, whilst mosquitoes, midges, 
und other diptera and porasitathe curses of African travel— 
‘were nightly and unweleome visitors, increasing in annoying 
poner a8 ve. approached the coast, and as the hot weather 














to set in, 

Cormornts and fsreigles pouch the river; the  White- 
necked raven, hornbills, green pigeons, parrokeets, the hoopoe, 
night hawks, yultures, waders, Egyptian geese, and numerous 
Waterfowl, several of the kingisher family, the blue and the 
white heron, the stork, the francolin, the bush-pheasant, the 
freyonl gel partridge, quail, and an infinito variety of small 

js with gorgeous and striking plumage were daily to be 
‘met with. 

A small grey monkey, and a little brown fellow with a yener- 
able face, haunt the large trees on the river banks, and baboons 
inhabit most of the abrupt and escarped blufls, Crocodiles are 
Jogion but they fortunately have “the reptile virtwo of pru= 
dence” very strongly developed, and, as fish an game abound, 
are not nearly so dangerous as native report represents them, 
Hippopotani aro under tho shauly treo, in the covert of the 
oeds and fons,” but are not found in as large numbers as on 
‘tho rivers farther north, 

‘The baobab $ is constantly met with in two distinct varieties, 
and, from the enormous bulk which some of the trees have 
attained, must date back for many centuries. Only one was 
seen which had fullen from old age and decay—a very giant 
of the forest. Euphorbi, four varieties of fig-tree, one of which 
reaches « large size, the graceful tamarind-tree, aeavins,roimosas, 


* Dendrophis? 


© For two days in August we lived foute de ious, 
Fortwo days in August ‘on these dried locusts—foute deme 
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‘mopani, te “ zutkerbosch,”* the dwarf date-palm, yellow wood, 
a species of toddy palm, Stink-wood, iron-wood,t the flat-crown, 
‘the “kameeldoorn,” the “haakiloo variety of Fious elas- 
fica, and the annoying “wacht-ven-bietje" thorn, tozether 
with various wild fruit trees, some of which were entirely new 
to mé, are the most prominent components of the woodlands, 

‘Tho pale-blue lotus is not uncommon, and reeds and bal- 
rhsbes border the water's edge in many places. ‘Tho banks are 
fringed with waving, feathery-topped grass, occasionally’ mixed 
with the tall tambootio snd dricd-up “straw,” whilst the 
prickly pear, aloes, cacti, and various thorn bushes compose 
tho dense underthicket. Hunging linnes, formidable hook 
thoms, and labyrinthine monkey-rope choke up the “benst~ 
pats” and often caused us delay by overturning the oxen’s 

fonds, A magnificent yellow creeper, convolyuli, and various 

wrasitical plants either entwine the gnarled trunks of the 

ye trees, or ate to be seen fixed between the branches ; 

‘and the flora, event at the driest season of the year (when 

T passed) is varied and brilliant, must, in spring time and 

‘after the first refreshing rains, be singularly attractive and rich 
in colouring, 

hac ct of the country on the right bank presents 
an tndulating flat, sloping down from the distant ran; 
towards’ the’ Lampopo, oceasionally interrupted or bounded by 
‘Tow hills, intersected only by two insignificant streams (hardly 
worthy of notice) between the ‘Nuanetzi and Lipalule, and pre- 
senting a varying prospect of forest land and rich soil, thmly 
popalated, ‘and the habitat of large herds of game and wild 

“ast, 

‘A cours conglomerate, intermixed with a greyish sandstone, 
Appears principally'to enter into the composition of the rising 
as nearest the river, the rounded contours of the general 

mdscupe being in marked contrast to the wild, bold scenery of 
the Upper Limpopo. 

"Phe district Ix well’ drained by deep nullahs and waterways 
(orily one slip of marsh lind being passed), and it appears dry 
And healthy, there being none of those great beds of decaying: 
‘vegetable deposit which skirt the Wanks of the river neuter its 
source; for instance, at the Mariqui, Notwani, &e. 


v. 
From the Lipalute to the Uneomogast River and the Town 
Lapnnga Margie Dagon Bayo tho 29th one mikday bal oe 
ade close to " the meeting of the waters” of the Lipalnle and 


* A species of protacea. 'f The “ pausferro” of the Portuguese. 
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‘Limpopo—a point already named by Mr.St. Vincent Erskine, who 


















from here traced the Limpopo to the sea, Thad now more than 
connected my j assingle-handed and without 
a boat I ¢0i ctical survey of the lower waters and 
the bar, I determined to strike across tho Lipalule, cross the Unco- 
mogazi, and gain Dolagoa Bay; reserving the mouth of the 
Limpopo inti T conld Visit it from the sea, and prove whether 
fie Tar would permit ight draught of water vemols to entor 
tho river:* 


‘The lett bank of the Lipalule, where the Jong grass which 
hides numerous pit-falls for hippopotami makes the path ex- 
tremely unsafe, was followed to the kraal and ferry of Higun- 

niyan, about cleven miles from the junction of the two rivers; 
tnd on the following moming my men crossed in a hide boat, 
the oxen swimming across. ‘the water was beautifully clear, 
and manning swiftly on a sandy bottom, the ford being breast 
deop, and the river about 250 yards in breadth, On the opposite 
bank wo struck throogh a dense bash econterin ovdes yeast 
the path leading from Madumelan’s, on the Limpopo, down to 
the Uncomogazi. With the exception of two hours’ halt, we 
marched nntil sundown and halted by a small pool, where 
elephants and a large herd of buffaloes eame down todrink. ‘The 
next day, the 31st, still travelling through the same monotonous 
Jungle, mecting giraffe, enn, pallah, and zebras on our way 3 ¥8 
‘were without water until 3 rat, when we found the path and an 
Amatongn kraal under Ritobi, ‘who regaled my party with beer 
and dakha, and presented me with a calabush full of fresh eges, 
pressing us very much to pass the night in his village. We 
Pushed on, however, and slept near Cunyana’s; and on. the 
following morning our two gruitles (fom Migunguayan’s eft 
‘That day, Soptember Ist, wo travelled over undulating flats, and 
skirted the left bank of a river, the 'Nwetzi, running towards 
S825 halting on it after dark; beyond, & lange group of 
Kraals under Qualikoto, a thickly-populated, fertile, and floutish- 
ingeolony, ‘The 2nd September, crossing the same river three 
times (early in tho morning, about throe in tho afternoon, and 
after sundown), wo slopt on its right bank, near the kraals of 


Uingwenia, Gamo very plentiful, and the lious roaring round 
our camp all night, 


* Since writing rey T have received trustworthy information with 
‘regard to the bar and entrance of the river. It has been used frequently 68 a 
place of refugo for slavers, who used to run up for a considerable distance, in 

‘es to avoid the Brith cruisers, and is described as au easily accessible river, 

~ See Appendix B with regard to this. Franelaeo Maria Bordala in hs officially 
Fk ox the Portuguese possessions on the east coast, describes the 
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‘The 3rd, Saturday, we reached Magudl’s, ono of the principal 
chiefs of the Amatonga; a number of villages near a luke com- 
municating with the Uncomogazi, the dark line of large trees 
skirting the river being about two distant from our camp. 
Magud, we learnt, had been summoned to the Busi River by 
Unseila, who was’ presiding over a council of his feudatories ; 
Dut in his absence the acting chief of the kraal greeted ont 
arrival with empretsement. 

‘As we approached the lake—a fine, open sheet of water more 
than « milo long—T observed w number of hippopet ini in ity 
‘and, on offering to shoot one for my host, was laughed 1 
told that only ane whito man had over killa any 9 
cattle,” but that I might try my luck if T liked. Leaving the 
chiefs to talk with 'Mbata, and my dinner cooking, I walked 
down to the lake to bathe, and took my gun in my hand. I 
‘was fortunate enough to find a large bull Rippopotanas, with his 
head and shoulders out of the water, yawning and clashing his 
jaws together ; and puta ten to the pound bullet with six drams of 
‘fine powder right tl oe his neck. In his (tying struggles he 

y 













crossed the lake into shallow water, pursued by four or five of 
‘his companions, who hunted him about and attacked him fiercely 
‘the water all around them being white with foam—one of the 
most exeiting scenes possible. When he was fairly dead they 
left him; and the Amatonga were ina perfect delirium of joy 
when they saw his huge, barrel-shaped earease lying, on the 
shoal; and when I presented Itim to the chief, and disclaimed 
all my rights to the meat, presents of eggs, fowls, maize, nnd 
siveet potatoes were showered upon me for the rest of the 
evening, and my popularity was firmly established, 

Barly the next morning, the Ath September, notwithstanding 
the crveodiles, w lino of Amatonga, assegais in hand, entero 
the water and towed tho hippopotamus into a small ereck, 
whore the division of tho spoil took place. ‘The screaming, 
fighting, aud general confusion over it was deafening; and at 
ast a man was dangerously speared through his face and neck, 
and carried away seriously wounded—a trifling incident which 
falmost passed without being noticed. 

In the afternoon I succeoded in marching, although I was 
degged hard to remain and shoot another of ““Magud’s cattle ;” 
but I was anxious to cross the Uncomogazi, in order to make 
am early start tho next morning, Magud farms the ferry to. 
small chief on the river, and he drove a terribly hard bargain 
With me, I gave him the last pieco of cloth, the last Knife, and. 
the last string of beads T possossed, and then’ was obliged to add. 
ten bullets ad alf of my Iast canister of powder, and my oy 
pocket handkerchief, before he would embark ns, ‘The “zeeko0” 
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‘meat, of which he caried an immense piece, had evidently not 
inspired him with either gratitude or forbearance. He had got 
+a good thing” and was determined to make the best of it. 

ie boat in which we were forried across was hollowed out of 
the trunk of an immense tree, and eatied my baggage and eight 
men with ease in addition to the two Amatonga, who managed 
tho navigation with considerable skill and great knowledge of 
the banks, eurrents, and back-tow. 

From the ferry to tho sea the natives call it three days’ 
Journey ; and here this magnificent river is running in anavigable 
‘hannel of deop water for almost its entire breadth of 600, yards. 
Fot, although, it falls into Delagon Bay, almost within. sight of 
Lorongo Marques, tho Portuguese absolutely turn it to no 
account; and, until quite recently, had not the least idea of 
tho direction it took, of its importaneo, or whether it was con 
nected with the Limpopo or not; contonting: themselves with 
using a fow small bouts, in order to go up as fur as the villages 
De Maragonin und Magud.* 

‘Tho river is known by the varions names of the Uncomogari, 
Comutie, Uncomanzi, Uncomogatie, King George's River, Uhl- 
wandhle, and the Manissa (properly Moniga); and the curious 
manner in which it has been confused with the Limpopo, aud 
the Limpopo with ono of its aflluents—the Mariqua~is prov 
ty. quotation made by Br. Cooley. (ue quote from. Burvhlh T 

ink) n which tho folowing statemont 4s made; Numerous 

rivers low rupiy towards the east and north-east, ehrough the 
eountry of the Maritsi, who aro separated from the Maquai 
the latter direction, by a great river, called Makatta, ‘This is 
the river called Mariqua by the colonial tradors, and whieh there 
ig reason, to, suspeot is identical with the Mannecs, or King 
George's River, of Delagoa Bay.” 

It fell to tho perseverance and good fortane of Mr. St. Vincent 
Erskine to carry down the Limpopo from the aflluance of the 
Lipalule to the sea, and prove it to be the river laid down on 
Captain Owen's chart asthe Inhampura; and I believe my friends, 
Carl Mauch and Erskine, divide between them the honour of 
‘tracing the upper waters of the Uncomogazi. ‘The river called 
hy the natives the 'Nwetai, which I followed on the Ist September 
down the left bank, aud crossed three times on the 2nd Septem- 
ber, finally halting on the right bunk, beyond the kraals of 
Umguenia, 1 have no doubt is an affluent of the Lagoa River: 
for the natives assured me that it did not join either the Li 

eters have rece ten ie by the Goverment, drtig the seamer 


Quiltimaine to sarvey the mouths of the Inhampara and Maniga; but she is 
‘Bt present conveying the Governor-General ou a’ toar of inepeetion down the 
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po or the Uncomoguzi, but was the affluent of a distinct river 
Which fell into the sex about midway between the other two. 

‘Taming our bicks on the lange trees bordering this fine river, 
our path led through a thickly-wooded grass country,* where 
Tons gave us some trouble during the night; and on the Oth 
wo crossed the Itobe, a swampy stream, and saw in the distance 
tho smoke of Quasilinda’s, « considerable group of scattored 
villages, which are the usual stage from Magud’s ferry. How- 
over, I was gotting impatient, and wo slept that night at the 
Quanyambé, ten miles farther on onr road; awaking in the 
moming dripping with the moisture of the heavy mist hanging 
over the swamps, 

We had to make a detour of about, four miles, in onder to turn 
the pool of brackish water, surrounded by tall bulrushes, from 
whieh the Quanyambé, marshes rise and stretch towards tho 
south, In tho basin of this pool, and on tho margin of the 
marsh, aro considerable incrustations of salt, which the inhabi= 
tants of the adjacent villages told us were renewed every dry 
Sousn ‘They collect and roughly purify the sal, which they 
sond up tho Uncomoguzi, and bartor for tobacco, dakha, millet, 
and fowls, ‘The marshes extend to the Uncomogazi; and. the 
natives wo saw were badly-clothed, unfortunate-looking. indie 
viduals, whose physical and mental qualities have evidently 
detoriorted from the debilitating effects of fetid and muddy. 
water, and a lifo-long residence in the malarious exhalations of 
a low, pestiforous, and swampy valley. 

After enving this vallay, tho snino day (Oth, September) 
brought us to Quonquondyan's, upon a clear, bright river, 
running in n wining stroam, embowered and oversbaded vith 
tropical foliage—palms, bananas, and large ferns; but infested 
with legions of mosquitoes. ‘This wo crossed in the evening 
and from onr hulting-place—Nondwan’s villages—on the follow 
ing day, mado » long journey down to, and descending the right 
bank of, the Uncomoguzi (past the kraal of Maragouin), arriving. 
early the next morning in pouring rain at the gates of Lorenoo 
Marques, where the sentry appeared to. have some scruples in 
avimitting a party by a white. man dressed in an old 
Joathern kilt and gaiters,” considerably travel-stained, and 


% Gants roe ing lhe pain hin prt of the enue 
4 Near Quaikowss hral, we fll fn wide six men tavellog down to Natal 
fro ter strict order to oain work, ud uder the guidance of 
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‘where I gt them persion to go through the ajoioing Vout 
‘ese inthe port going dowa to Daria, Lahonld have sent them by i. Th 
Toldme noe of teaeporte would work for te Bost, bat tat ey woul 
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rather exeusably oyer-excited at his enfo arrival at the sea 
board, 


‘Tho main part of the country travelled over from the Lipalule 
Presents an arenaccous aspect, and consists of a succession of 
easy undulations and rounded sandstone hills, traversed towards 
the line of the Limbombo Mountains by protrusions of trap. A 
‘succession of low valleys, in which a few Dacil abiells wero found 
with sandy and calcareous shales, would suggest a period when 
these valleys formed part of the ocean bed, and the sea possibly 
rolled up to the foot of the Limbombo. ‘On the rivers, a soil 
rich in vegetable matter, and capable of constant irrigation, 

jebly repays the agricultural labours of the Amatonga, who 
raise large crops of millet (tho “staff of life” of South-east 
Africa), rice, maize, manioc, the cane called ‘mphie, sweet po- 
tatoes, sesame, ground nuts, pumpkins, eastor-oil plant, tobaceo, 
and Indian hemp, as well as onions, cabboges, bananas, oranges, 
and limes, Sugarcane, cotton, and indigo have at various 
times been planted on King George’s River, and have succeeded 
well, but apathy, want of management, and incessant intrigues 
have led to tho utter neglect of even the plantations established 
ear the village of Marngouin—ono day's journey irom Delagoa 








A 

‘The ridges rmmning parallel to King George's River and ex- 
tending tothe heights commanding Lorengo Marquosare bounded 
bby dead flats, and between the vast sea of reeds fringing the 
river’s banks and these bluffs ies a strip of peculiarly rich soi, 
admirably adapted for the cultivation of cotton, and which at 
present yields to the natives extraordinary returns in holes 
and maize, 

‘The principal trade at Lorengo Marques is in the hands of the 
French houso of M. Favre of Marseilles (M. Régis, ainé of the 
same city, is also establishing a branch-house), and of the 
Panyans trom Diu, Things have changed mightily since in 
1823 «the Leven and Barracouta saw a caravan of 1000 traders 
with 300 or 400 tusks and many cattle” arrive at the factory. 
Elephants are scarcer now and have moved up towards the 
"Usabia and Busi, and the main trade consists in the purchase 
of ground nuts and gingelly seed, orchilla weed, bees vax, and 
a little ivory, against which are bartered powder, guns, striped 
white and blue cottonades of Swiss manufacture, beads and brass 
wire. The caoutehoue tree (Ficus elustica) * was frequently met 
with on the Limpopo, but this product invariably finds its way 











* lacha”" of the Portuguese. ‘Three distinct varieties exist—one a 
rm plant resembling a wild vine, the other two being small trees. I 
wanted some of the wed from Inhambane to Natal ia November list, 
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to the port of Inhambane, and I do not think much of it reaches 
Lorengo Marques. 

‘Tho gingelly seed—Sesamum orientale, the “ siriteh” of the 
Arab traders of Mozambiqne—bears a pale white flower (one 
arity a purplish-bluc flower), aud is too well known in India 
and Ezypt to require any description. 

‘The ground-aut (Arachis hypocarpogea) is found from the 
Shashani River to the coast. It is a plant of the pea family 
with a heart-shaped leaf, bearing a yellow flower, and intro- 
ducing the pod which succeeds tho Hower into the earth, in 
order to ripen the seed—hence the name of ground-nat. Tt 
is exported in bulk to- France, and there tho oil extracted 
fom it is extensively used for machiuery and the fabrication 
cf soap, the gingelly seed being more in request for the manu- 
facture of salad oil. 

‘Tho bark of the mimosa is largely used by the natives of the 
interior and the Boers asa dye, but I do not think has yet 
Become an article of export; it produces the colour known in 
India as “Ikhakee-rang.” Another untried article of commerco 
might be found in the black mangrove, which I believe can be 
turned to valuable account for tanning purposes, Copra,” the 
ried, interior rind of the fruit of the coconut palm, is also 
bought in great quantities at the othor Fronch factories at 
Inhambane, Quilllmane, Mosambique, &e., although there is 
very litte of it in the vieinity of Loreupo Marques. 

Tho town is built on  whalebucked sana, nenely ous 
rounded by water at low tide, and entirely commanded by the 
neighbouring heights from which the natives from time to time 
have threatened the Portuguese with comparative impunity.* 
It is surrounded by wall, and defonded by thro bastions 
fronting the land, and a bastion at each extreme angle, from 
which stockades and piles run down into the sea, beyond low- 
water mark, as additional securities against attack. Each bastion 
mounts a gun ona traversing platform, aud the works have been 
Jately repaired, but the same old useless honeycombed. cannon 
(26 in number) remain, ond. the feeble garrison, consisting, of 
bout 120 soldiers (principally negro troops, with a few Enro- 
eaus), serves as a temptation to hostilities on the part of tho 











* ‘the preset Goreroor, Major J. S. Simas,is a, maa of grat eneray and 
capa, Eat in tase en intalty of goo cote iproing 
{Gi"oway frceatocs, aod applnchery sod aie convincing the’ satnen that 
har, fh deal wit n goo slo, ho can act ith oth Gress 
Gecrnisatioe. A very handetne tworl of ; 
fhe tows for his te repulse of the lat sack by the weighboa 
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tribes, who occupied the heights and besieged the: 
town not many months before my yisi 
Tn 1833, Lorengo Marques was captured by the Vatuas,t and 
the Governor taken prisoner and killed on Shefina Island in 
Delagoa Bay, opposite to the embouchure of the Umeomogazi. 
Subsequently retaken, hostilities again brokp ont in 1841, and. 
in 1843 the Portuguese, taking the part of Manicusse against 
the chief of Magaya, experienced a serious reverse, Tn 1845 
was made, but a iew years afterwards internal seditions 
again threw this unfortunate establishment into a state of disor- 
der, which unhappily would appear, with occasional intervals, to 
be prolonged up to the present day. + 
hal€ruined fort, a place darmes,” around which the best 
houses and the custom house are built, and three parallel streets, 
connected by narrow lanes, compose, together with a few de- 
tached buildings, most of them in a state of decay, the town of 
Lorengo Marques. Banyans, half castes from India, » few Euro- 
Peins, Mulattos, the mixed soldiery, and a large number of 
slayes constitute the population of this port,§ situated in a mag- 
nifigent bay watered by five rivers, two of which, the Umeomo- 
gazi and the Maputa, are certainly available as means of 
fommunication with tho interior, w fact which apparently has 
fuiled to strike the Portuguese, who know but little of the 
surrounding country. | 
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[Tam not ineined to place any reliance on the construction of the projected 
‘ond, fy which i prope to comet Laren Marques and the Tian 
Major Simos showed se the line which is to be adopt, apon an excellent 

tuade by Carl Masch (ho wat in Delagon By a short time before my arrival), 
Hr the Portuguese will cortanly never eoostract any soch road themselves: 
they have neither engineers mea, oor money, nor have they much infieace with 
the tribes throogh whose Tanda i will be hageusary to pats. do Dot thiak i 
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‘To the incessant intrigue and the evil passions aroused by the 
ancient slave trade, to the incapacity, apathy and want of vita- 
lity of preceding gorernments, and to general dearth of money, 
init bo excabet the ooodition of the Portugese poescatons oo 
the East const of Africa. Powerless in the interior, the Zambesi 
is daily slipping away from their hands, and a general feeling of 
tneasiness is everywhere observed. ‘There is an entire want 
of confidence in the Quillimane district, and for the moment 

on the finest river of East Africa is a myth, and the 
interests of civilization are on the wane ! 

‘The entire district from the Lipalule to Delagoa Bay is 
inhabited by Amatongo,* and by the men of Madumelan and 
Unnseila t—the latter the paramount ruler of the entive country 
from the Uncomogazi to the Busi, and the chief of the govern: 
ment, often styled in mapsas * Manicusse ” or “ Schoschon 
‘The customs of the Amatonga (who pay tribute to Umseila 
through his powerful vassal, Madumelan) frequently bear a 
stroug affinity to those of the dominant races, the Amazula, the 
Amaswazi, Vatuas, and Mavitis of Umseila ‘The men wear the 
head rings peculiar to the Zulu tribes, and the goverament of 
each kraal is directed by its respective chief, responsible only 
toUmseila, In agricultize they excel, but in courage, hunting, 
and in war, aro far behind their conquerors; yet their delight 
is in the wardance, and they affect the great warrior with 




















proboble thatthe Transvaal Government will carry out the ica single-handed: 
Zod the prota Weta the sae vil et To melo alan 8 com 
‘told be'formed which would uaertake the tak. 

"The: Amatooga extend from Zalulaad proper to the Busi (aod Zambesi 7). 
(Pong ‘i the slngalar; Amatonga, songs, Datongs, varied forms tn the 
Bingl) The acbdivious of the gest fly Amatoge reemble ath eer, 
{nthe ata, in mauners and. customs —the dalcts undergoing ocasfonal varia: 
tion.” From the Uncomogas to the Bus, it is‘ conquered race paying tribute 
tither to Maduincia, Umells, ofthe Portagucte, ‘The tides of Za origia are 
{he real raters ofthe interior the Vatuay, Mavic MapisiG and. Mak, as they 
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tolerable success, arraying themselves in all the paraphernalia 
Of ostrich plumes and leopard-skin “ moochas,” and carrying 
the shield and the assegai with almostas bold a swagzer as their 
types. Perhaps this difference may be aceonnted for by 
fe fuct that the Zulu lives mainly on beef, and that the Tonga 
does not own a single head of cattle. "Mbata used to point with 
dormacr at their flocks of poultry and call them # Amatongx 
oxen!" But in beer-drinking they hold a proud pre-eminence, 
the “utchwalla—the pombé of the Makias farther north—they 
both manufacture and consume with the greatest industry, ancl 
the large conical beer-vats are many in number in every villaze, 
‘and continually resounding with the noise of the heavy fog 
pstles with which the women braise the holcus and keep time 
fo an unremitting chant of constant repetitions.“ Dakha ’ they 
inhale through a bamboo of some four or five feet in length, 
‘with perforated joints, and to the abuse of this powerful stimu: 
Jant, as well as'an excessive indulgenee in tobacco and snuff, 
they aro universally addicted. Every man carries a suufl-parse, 
and on meeting a stranger, snuff is offered before any questions 
are asked or any salutation is made. In the manufacture of 
Tuskets and mats they are exceedingly clever, and with a small 
adze work both neatly and ingeniously in carving hard wood for 
pillows, beer-vats, bowls, &e. ‘They are good. walkers, but incor 
igibly lnzy, und ‘we invariably walked down our guides on the 
road. Loqnacious to a degree, they never speak the truth, and 
the commonest phrase that catches the ear at every tum is 
“Manga !" (or Amanga)—equivalent to ‘* I cannot believe you!” 
A statement is made; the reply is **Mangal"—* You arg 
‘going to marc Manga!"— You propose smoking?” 
2 Mfanga!”—<Tt is hot?” “’Manga!"—In fact, "Manga is the 
shibboleth of the race. ' 

Both men and women are darker than the Amazula, less mus 
cular, and with coarser-cut features. Inferior in the point. of 
good looks, they are decidedly below the common level with 
fegard to morility, Stealing is not uncommon, and hardly 
regarded as an offence, and promiscuous intercourse between 
the sexes is the rule and not the exception, tho rigid virtue 
enforced by bodily fear (a régime which succeeds admirably 
among the women of the Zulu tribes) being unpractised amongst 
them. A girl is only liable to punishment ould she bear a 
child before becoming the legitimate property of a husband, duly 
purchased with cottonades oF ivory ; but no attention whatever 
1s paid to her conduct before marfiage, and the greatest liberty 
of uction is tolerated, At Magud’s we were besieged and annoyed 
by women, who came down to our camp after the men had retired 

+ for the night, and at Ritobi’s the chief himself offered me the 
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choice of several rather good-looking damsels as an inducement 
to remain until the following day in his village! 

Nearly all the women disfigure themselves, by tattooing a 
double Tine of warts actoss the forehead, joined by a curved line 
‘on either cheek, and occasionally a double or even triple row of 
Tomps and stars across the upper part of the bosom, or an elabo- 
rate pattern on the abdomen,” and some few men adopt the 

‘aliar ornament of “knob-nuizen.”+ ‘The men wear “* moo- 
thas” of deerskin, leopard-skin, and sometimes strips of blue 
cottonade. Both sexes eagerly purchase blankets to replace the 
Teathern skins, which serve thom both for bedding and for cloaks. 
‘Thewomen are decently attired with blue or leathern petticoats; 
rls, up to the age of puberty, wearing the simple beal-fringe. 
Plaited grass and brass or iron ornaments are worn as bracalets, 
necklets, and anklets; frazments of wood, elephant’s-bristles, ser~ 
pent’ skins, pieces of antelope's horn, and poreupine's quills belt 
‘the prevailing fashion in amulets, ‘The women file their front tee 
and indulge in a variety of fashions with regard to the arrange- 
ment of their woolly heads, young girls shaving the skull until 
‘he ceremony of seclusion and the change of costume is completed. 

‘Their creed is that of the Amazulu, Makalaka, and.of South- 
astern Africa in general. ‘They have a faint belief i 
supreme power, but have no form of worship or any tangible 

zion, only an uneasy feelin of superstitious road, & morbid 
far of evil inuences, of bung bewitehod: ofthe “evil eye,” and 
of the shades of the dead. ‘The departed is popularly sup 
to visit his old dwelling in tho form of a serpont; and to kill 
snake within a kraal is a crime which will certainly entail the 
sudden death of one of the inhabitants. Nothing of importance 
is undertaken, no hunting-party or journey is set on foot, withont 
the “sorcerer” of the kraal appointing the favourable moment, 
Grocodiles they have no fear of; a man must have committed 
an unpardonable sin to be bitten by one. | Wizard-diseoverers” 
‘are implicitly believed in, many people being impaled and 
speared on charges of witchcraft promoted by them. An intense 
susceptibility to impressions renders them blindly suspicious, 
‘and accusing an individual of the black art” is sufficient, to 
raise the public voice against the defendant, who does not him- 
self expect to meet with fair play, and not uncommonly admits 
his guilt, perhaps mote than half persuaded to do so by the force 
of his own traditionary prejudices! 

TA dhe women (ia common with the whole of the tribes of South-East 
_Asviea} alopt the Hideous faaion ot elongating their breata by firmly tyi05 ® 
tepd pom hs Era ‘beware ated, bat parents invariably mark their 
ures wea fabue L bave sem aeerl epi fon tie sboullers, 


‘breasts, or arms; ani T fancy the custom most have arisen in the slave days, 
‘and have beea used for identification, 
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‘Their musical instruments are few in number, ‘The rude Inte, 
consisting of a bow of hard wood, strung with gut, to which is 
attached half of a ealabash, is the one most commonly in use, 
and is played sometimes with a bow, but more often with the 
fingers. Both this and a rade description of jew’s-harp are com- 
‘mon to both the Amatonga and the Makalaka, and indeed were 
seen all down the Limpopo. A few rude drums and trampets, 
‘made of koodoo-horns, were observed near the Uncomogaai ; but 
the dances and songs appear to be all plagiaries from the Ama- 
ailu, or very inferior productions. ‘The indecent dances, so 
conmmon at the “ batueas” of the slaves in the Portuguese dis- 
trietsy are seldom witnessed in the interior, and would appear to 
beexaggerated in character the nearer they approach to semi- 
civilization. ‘The famous war-chants and dauices of the Amazulu 
‘ocome poor imitations both inthe hands of the Amatong and 
tribes, 

‘Thoroughly afraid of the Amazuln, and always ready to furnish 
Uneeila with women for his warriors, the Tonga has not quite 
Tearnt to respect Lorengo Marques, or fear the Portuquese, whom 
he deseribes as “a man who travels in a litter, and is ufraid to 
come openly up toa kraal'to trade!” ‘The Boer he both fears 
and hates, and with regard to the Englishman, he is excessively 
fouil of his money, and very ready to work in order to earn it! 

Tn conclusion, « few words on the climate of Lorengo Marques, 
sodreaded in the Transvaal and Natal on account of its supposed 
fatal effects on Europeans. ‘The large rivers bring down, during 
flood time, an immense deposit of decaying vegetable matter, 
cand the heavy rains which sticeced great heats, the nightly dews, 
cand the exhalations produced by a powerful sun, all constitute 
natural causes which tend to tho insalubrity of Delagon Bay. 
Ada to these prodisposing causes the very position of the town 
iteelf, surrounded by a pestiferous marsh, and ther is more than 
enough to account for * coast fever.” 

Any abuse of strong liquors and any excesses are rapidly 
followed by fever; but men in good health, who are even mode- 
rately careful with regard to their diet and morals, need not 
regard a visit to the Eastern coasts with fear, If the town of 
Lorengo Marques was removed to the heights which command it, 
where the inhabitants would enjoy the benefit of the sea breeze, 
Thelieve that more than half the sickness would disappear, and 
astonishment at the want of forethought and judgment which 
could haye selected so unfortunate a site, both m a sanitary 
and a military point of view, is the first impression experien« 
by all new arrivals. ‘The invariable system of the early Portu- 
guese explorers has been to-place water between all the 
nd the mainland; hence the mistake, a fatal one with regard 
to the public health, and a still more fatal one to prestige, 
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APPENDIX A. 


DATES, DISTANCES, AND NOTES OF THE DAILY 
STAGES MADE ON THE JOURNEY. 
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APPENDIX B. 
Milsvat ov acruat, Wonk ax Disrasors, 


‘ur taal work ne conned of 52 marching aye, 64 days beng eeu 
inthe journey from the Latmypo (aflaenca of Shasha) to Lorena Marge 
16} days were occupied in the Journey from the Tati settlement to the Lin 
fod the Ma River, but oburve dint this crits route was adopted 
in order to got carriers from the Makalaka kraals, ‘Tine natives call it five 
yt ral te Ta tem Sh Sha th aes te 
"Tho halts odcopied 119 days (uelsivo of four days’ Balt fr Dont carrier), 
‘enon the fore fo i Ta wetioment to Losey, Manes inlay 
Hall, wat necomyiibt in 63) day 
ibn hn seating of the waters” to the mouth of tho Limpopo (itamn- 
pind nda “At aefuetthe ae nro oo oa 
ive frequently’ erossed the bar and proceeded up the river for a considerable 
distance ; however, great care will be necessary on first entering the river, for 
‘of two occasions savers have been in, and on’ the last one, after making the 
iindmg ak idan ert. tan oi tae 
in woll remembered by the tribe, and ic will be indisporiable to reanure their 
ehiof, Inhamtumbs, as to the Intentions of the English. ‘The month of the 
Fiver being navigable, nbd the reach fforn the Nuanetal to the Lipaluto belng 
Certainly practicable’ for light draught of water stoners, I havo nio doubt 
Whatever that. below the Lipalile an abundance of water vill bo ford. 
Mtn vst the Kraas onthe river in eanoe carrying 8 ber of me. 
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Wvor aNd TolO-ARO ee oe wa Bee OO. 
TH, Lime fm is Float wtesitics 
CAS iat Rea Renee 119 
1¥, Linpop fr afluend of Suelo itcico 
(ieee RRR Dra Uae te 
VW. From tho Limpopo (tienes of Lipnite) to 
“Wnoomogari River aud thy town of Lorengo 
Magnan oe se ce ce cg Sey ee 880.) oe 108 
OOH. 020 


Twill undertake, with six months' preparation, to rin steamers and flats to 
the Nunnetai (or Livubu) in fifteen dm nd enaneet with a wagon road (or 
‘with camels) vid Zoutpanaberg to th ey which should be male 
sani in tom mere, ‘That is rt days in lA ru are exe fon 
Schoomansdal to the kraale of Makiko, and has frequently been travelled. by 


MYfbe unhoslshines ofthe Limpopo and const. has, Tama sary been greatly 

tod Nobo of shy party efter fora wo wore ka very hat 

all the timo, bad no lent and ever eatered Krad at ht, but sept 

Inthe open ai on the river tanky and that too without ao alta 
fad with single blanket apiece (all our beriding was lost Yn tho boat). 
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APPENDIX ¢, 


‘Ax Lorengo Marques I fortunately met with Dr. Wilson, the owner of the 
Sonor se Walnwsghy ws invited me to accompany hit on & ist 
to the Portagnoso Porson’ tho Mozambique cea at interesting Woyago 
Bee eral eick ty ous haten te vena nat bane oe 
return, 
Tvl briefly recapitulate the practical geographival results of this journey. 
ies Tabanan on econo "wns nade to te iter roving at 
the eoren rivers emptying into Inhalinga Bay were uanavigablo and Sse 
west 
Tice Bieri sly ange lino ry, 
‘The Lie, Xavorn, or Indians River which pases within to days easy 
aes to the ew. of Tabata town, ia condderale river, but ite mouth 
‘yy wary oury bakery aan inpacticab Fa, 
: foe shipments Untvoon th wailand at Cape San Sebastian and 
Sf hazarin. A veel a fst in hy Cape aera ail vn 
this tagnideeat landlocked harbour, and go ont to the Southward and Wert 
‘vied, ni Cape San Soastan. 
MTfe"Usabla is shallow and’ choked up with jalands and sand shoal fom 
© Matika” (wrongly tnarked by Peterman ws Maringn) and i of no nave 








aliys 
Fees teem nid doen by Ptemaan ith umdeive comets 
ea mistake, Ie is tidal svee or estuary (os the Inbaminne iver) and, 
Although broad, of no great exten nto the avetor. 
Cities Deja i ios sunita, Un only Tog geo all 
fnsigaiteant 

Pa Toland on the Kongoui Zanes has entirely disapyeared—wasbed 
Derrieray ace sf 

Twas established that tho Macos River ie a branch of tho Quilimane 
iver thts 1f Uo Quilimane, from its cnncetion with the Zambos eid the 
Mutt canal, be tke ata rverof th great Zambeui Delta auch Deltas aga 
fxtanded by a dstanc of 2 miles further to the sa. "The bar aed entans 
tt Sasa wes tly sree he" Wanita) ken 
‘fer and up the iver, Tho chaanel is ood and infaltely more penta 
than tha of the Quiimang Wiver (a copy’ of te lait survey of Whlch-an 
{cellent one—wos prosre). 

"Tho Iagwons of Melga, comeing with the Licungo River, were alo iit 
and lid down, 85 miler to tho Notihward and Hanteand of Quiliamne. 

Te was n disappointment to us to hear no news of Dr Livingstone ab 
AMoeambiqué or'a rumour was spread at Qailinane thet the great teller 
iad arived in safety at Aden uslortanatly this proved vo be ently without 


“After experiencing very heavy weather off Quillimane and the Taubo, and 
ng the return voyage dovn the coast, the  Wainvright™ sprang a serious 
the night of the 20th, and. ou the Horning of the Both we wore 
‘to take to the boats and desert her. Fortunately tho weather was 
after 12 hours! row we reached Inhambane in anlety, meeting with 
mols op th a, ul wth very ie war. 
aye us for a month and wo were obliged to continue our voyage ia 
**Hog; stall selconerof less than 30 tons. Ta her we were dciven bck 
“Bazaruto by the southerly moasoon, and neatly wrecked upon Cape Baza 
‘ato spit forthe seooad timo 
Her owner, Sr. Ablett, stood in to the mouth of the Limpopo, in onder to. 
give ma an opporiunity of sketching the entrane, &e, and it waa our intention 
Gohave gooe over the bar, which does ‘not appear Aielt, but bots winds 
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and thes wero contrary, and our groom tackle was not to bs trstad—ono 
Anchor having been alvey lot and light Kee ealy remaining. 
‘From Seahor Neves (tho repnaentative of the Maison Favre o¢ Maeilles 
at Larungo Marques), who has travelled on the Limpopo between the Li 
Be ih ont saturn wan oe with rt th 
i genergan Fopors i ak broad and deep-—" large enovgh Tora frgnte™ 
when yor ouce Gat th tarand Goctlce the lind as mest (ee ad 
ajable of producing magniicent cotton eropm. "him tonya the report of a 
Detical cotton-plater, and his statements rang the wonderful xuriance 
Gf the wild plant flly bear out my own observations and remarks. 












IL—Notes on an Exploration of the Tubil el Safi, the Voleanie 
Tegion east of Damascus, and the Umm Nirén Cave. By 
Captain R. F. Borrox, Medallist nos. 


Read, Nov. 27, 1871. 

Donrxa upwards of a year and a half's sojourn at Damascus 1 
had been tantalised by'the sight of the forbidden Tull el Safi, 
th ells or hillcks of th Sak regio, the Oriental Tahon 
(Tpdxor, ie, “rough region”) of the Greek geographers, 
Poraning arly Bigger than baby fingertips, dot the eastem 

jorizon within easy sight, and prolong northwards the lumpy 
bie line of the Jebel Duriz Haurdn, which appears to reflect 
the opposite wall of the Anti-Libanus. Many also were the 

‘and marvellous reports which had reached my ears con- 
catning a cistern, tank, or cave, called by the few who knew it 
“Umm Nirin,” the Mother of Pires—that is to say, the “burn 
inix,” probably from its torrid site, the great basaltic region of the 
Hastorm Durdz line. It isalluded to ie 1800 by Dr. dG. Wetx- 
ficin, formerly Prusian Cone for Damnsons (noto 1p. 38, 
‘Reisebericht tiber Hauran und die Trachonen/ Berlin, Reimer, 
1860), an official whose travels and whose writings, not to men 
tion he acquirementa oe an Orientals havo perpetiated is 
name in Syria. After a journey through the Safi and the 
Hauran Mountains, peouliarly rich in results, he wag prevented 
by. the imminence of the Damascas, massacre of 1660, from 
exploring Umm Nirén, ‘The cave also escaped, in’ 1867, Mr. 
Cyril Graham, whose adventurous march is too littleyknown,—a 
colletion of bis paper aeatered throughout various periodical, 
avd published in a handy form like the ‘Reiscbericht,’ would 
bea valuable addition to modern travel-tale in Syrin, 
- ‘The danger and difficulty of visiting these places arose simply 
from certain petty tribes of Bedawin; they are liege descendants 
of the refractory robbers of the Trachonitis, who, to revenge the 
death of their eaptain, Naub-or Naubus (El Nukaryb, dimina- 
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tive of El Nakib?), rose up against the garrison of 3000 
dameans, stationed in thele country by Herod, son of Ant 
pater. ‘They number nine clans, and they are known by the 

term Urbin el Jebel, Arabs of the Mountains, because 
they dwell in the highlands of the Haurdn, under the patronage 
fof the Druzes.. The worst are the Ghiyés and Shitiyé, who, 
although they have given hostages, were allowed, during my 
stay at Damascus, to ride the comtry within three hours of the 
walls, to plunder the villages, and generally to make paying 
work for the tribunals. ‘They never hesitate to attack a 
stranger who enters their lands without the guidance of a fel- 
low-tribesman, Hence the three broken-down Ghassanian con- 
yents called El Diytini (the Dayrs) have. never, to my know- 
Tedge, been visited by a Enropean traveller. I was fortunate 
enongh to reach them in December, 1860 gnd 1870; on tho 
latter occasion, however, the Ghiyiis Bedawin formed a line of 
some 40 skirmishers, and, advancing steadily as if on parade, 
treated us toe shower of bullets, severcly wounding my gallant 
companion, Bedr Bey, son of the deceased Kurdish chiof, Bedr 
Khan Pasha, 

Tifound nothing remarkable in the Diysiré, except their ex- 
-cellont: stato of preservation where man has left them uninjured. 
‘Their sito isthe Lahf,* the Hebrew Chabal, the raisedland rope-ike 
‘edge of the Iava-torrents poured out by the voleanic Tnkil, ‘This 
lip forms a true coast to the alluvial ground, over which rans 
the Darb el Ghazawat, or Robbers’ Road; westwanl are tho 
Damascus Lakes, more properly called swamps, the “Fanges” of 
Spa, a salt elay-flat in the dry’ season and a draining-ground for 
the Barada and the 'Awaj when they haye any water which 
tho irrigated fields ean spare. I often visited, at, all seasons, 
‘these features which appear upon the heaps neatly contoured 
and sky-blue like the Lake of Lucerne: but I never saw a drop 
of suriace-water in any one of the four different beds. The 
architecture of the three convents, like that of the Hauran 
Mountain and Valley-plain, and that of the "Ulah, or upland, 
north-east of Hamah, is old Christian, dating from the days 
when the Bemi Ghassin (Gassanides) of Yemen ruled the 
Damascene. The material is basalt, generally porons; the stones 
are for the most part rudely trimmed, and the shape of the 
buildings is parallologramie. ‘The eanobites who owned the 
religious houses doubtless converted into smiling fields the 
now desolate clay-flats which separate the swamp-beds from 
the true const. In the present day the rains might be utilized 
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‘as guard-honses and depots for irregular cavalry ; and the latter, 
‘when happier times come to the province, will patrol along th 
Hine between the villages EL Hijinch and) Dhumays 20 a8 to 
‘bar the Bedawin bandits from their occupation of driving the 
fertile Merj or Ager Damascenus. 

‘On Wednesday, May 24, 1871, yo—that is tosay, Mr. Charles 
¥. Tyrwhitt Drake and I—lett’ Damascus, intending to com- 
mence a tour through the Hauran Mountain (Jebel Dunia 
Hanrin) by an exploration of the Tulil el Safi. Little need 
bo said concerning our first eight days of travelling over a well 
worn Tine, exeopt that we fond the mountain, like Syria and 
Palestine generally, explored as to the surface in certain well- 
worn lines, and élsewhere absolutely unknown. My friend's 
map of the tonr will be a considerable addition to our scanty 
seosrapibical Imowledge of the Trachonitis. Its correctness will 

Youthed for by the fact that his unbroken series of compass 
bearings through the ‘Tvh and the rest of the Sinaitie Penin- 
gala, whieh “covered 600 Ee of courts, shows’ an almost 
inappreciable error on subsequently joining’ a the lati- 
fda of which ina been. ascortained™(p. 7, The Desert of tho 
‘Tih and the Country of Moab,’ by G. H. Palmer, « Palestine 
Exploration Fmd Quarterly Statement? New Series, No. 1, 
Jan. 1871; London, Bentley). 

We sketched during that week some 120 inscriptions, in- 
cluding threo in the Palmyran dialect. We also dug under the 
tower of Bassos at Shakkah, the Saccwa of Ptolemy, and we 
found that here, as at Palmyra, the dead were mummified. 
‘Three long inscriptions in Greek hexameters and pentameters, 

ive all possible information about Bassos, and the date of his 

leath is gonerally placed in a.v. 176. On Friday, May 26, wo 
ascended the quaintly-fashioned tumulus of clay, ot rather 
indurated mud, sprinkled over with seoriw, which the people 
call Tell Shayhiin, from the holy man whose tomb crowns the 
summit ‘The importance of this fenture bas been greatly 
under-estimated in all our maps, A view from the south-west, 
where it appears a hugo legless arm-chair, at once shows that 
the Leja or Refuge, the Argob of the Hebrews and the Western 
‘Trachon of the Greeks and Romans, is mostly the gift of the 
‘Tell Shayhin. It is, in fact, a lava-bed, a stono torrent poured 
out by this voleano over the ruddy-yellow clay and the lime- 
‘stone oor of the Hnuran Valley, whilst in later ages the surface 
has been modified by the action of the elements, Dr. Wetzstein 
Tighth defines the Tonia of the pyriform “ Mal Paiz,” placin, 
«Brik” town (Burik or the Cisterns) on the north at the st 
of the per, Umm el Zaytin on the east Zari (Darah) at the 
westernmost edge, and Rimat ef Lohf to the south. But he 
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feeds the Leja with a " grossor lavastrom,” proceeding in an 
artificially straight line from Jebel Kulayb, and flowing from 
south-east to north-west. We ascertained, by carefal inspection, 
that this feature does not oxist, At Kanawét, the ancient 
Kenath and Canatha, Mr. C, F. ‘Tyrwhitt Drake secured the 
fine altar-head of basalt now lying in the rooms of the Anthro- 
pological Institute, At the noble ruins of Si'a (gum) were found 


two Palmyran inscriptions, showing that the Palmyrene of 
Piolemy extended to the southwest, far beyond the limits 
assigned to it by the modems, We then ascended the Kulayb 
for tho purpos of mapping tho tops of many eraters which 
appeared to be scattered in confusion, Viewed irom the heights 
the Libanus, the Anti-Libanus, and the Hanran, this moun- 
tain uppears like a dwarf pyramid, studing the crest of a 
Jumpy blue wall, and it is popularly supposed to be the apex 
of the range which palwoxraphers have identified with the 
Ptolomeian * Alsadanus Mo ‘Tho name is erroneously 
written Kulayb (Ga\S), meaning “little dog,” and is mispro- 
nounced Kulayyib, ‘The orthography is Kulayb (gy), littlo 
eart,” or “ turning-point,” and the latter is doubtless the cor- 
rect senso the central ridge of tho Jebel Haurdn eto dio 
southwards into an upland valley. On a nearor view, HL 
Kulayb has one peculiarity: whero all the cones are barren 
hoops of red and yellow maiter, itis feathored with tree up t. 
the summit, A litte south of ‘the apex wo found a diminutive 
erator opening southwards. ‘The aneroid showed 418° lower 
than the summit of the Cedar Block, the greatest altitude in 
Syria and Palestine; the BP, 205-50? (temp. 75°), and the 
Ihygrometersupplind by Mr, Casella stood at v 
hho summit of El Kulayb gave us two valuable observations. 
‘The apparently confused seaiter of von. and erateed hill 
aud illoek fell into an organized trend of 350° to 176%, or 
nearly north and south, The same phenomenon was after 
wards noticed in the Safii Region, and in its outliers, the ‘Tuldd 
el Safi, which lio hard upon a meridian. ‘Thus the third or 
casternmost reat range separating the Mediterranean from the 
Euphrates Desort, docs not run parullel with its neighbours 
the Anti-Libanus and the Libanus, which are disposed north- 
east and south-west. 
‘he second pint of importanes is thatthe «'Turning-point 
Mountain” is not the apex of the Jebel Dania Haurdn, ‘fo the 
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east appeared a broken range whose several heights, boginning 
from the north, were 

1, Tell Tanah bearing 28°, and so called from its village. 
‘Though not found in Dr. Wetzstein’s map, itis rendered romark- 
able by a heap of ruins, looking from afar like a cairn, and it is 
backed by the Umm Haurén hill bearing 94°. 

2. The Tell, rock and fountain of Alkriba* (Dr, Wetastein’s 
Alkraba), bearing 112° 30’ 

8, Tell Rubéh, bearing 119°; and 

4, Tell Jafuch, a tablomountain with a cairn at the end, 
bearing 127? 30. 

Daring the course of the day we passed betweon Nos, 1 and 
4, and we assured ourselves that our observation with a pocket 
eniomoter and spirittovel, taken from tho summit of EL 

ilayb, was not far wrong in assigning 900 feet of greater 
altitude to Toll Ijdnah, Bat though the * Turning-point Moun- 
tain” is not the apex of the Hauran highlands, it conceals the 

ater elevation from those standing either npon the crest of 

ie Hermon, or in any part of the Auranitis Valley. 

A visit to ‘the eastern settlements facing the Euphrates Desort 
convinced us that the Jebol Duriiz Haurdn bas greatly changed 
ince it was doscribed by travellers aud tourists, “Until the 
Years it was wholly in the hands of the Bedawin ; at 
that time'it began to bo oceupied by the Druzos, whom poverty 
and oppression drove from their original seats in tho Wady 
‘Paym and pon tho slopes of the Libanus and the Hermon. 
During the Inst five years not loss than seventeen villages have 
‘beon repeopled, and in the antumn of 1865 some 700 or 800 
families lod to this*safo retreat,” We can hardly wonder at the 
exodus, when we are told that nearly half the villages of the 
Jaychir district, the ancient Tturea, eleven ont of twenty-four, 
have been within twelve months ruined by the usurer and the 
tax-gathor. It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the short- 
fightod policy whit drives an industrious peasantry from its 
hearths and homes to distant settlements, where defence is 
much more easy than offence; and where, ox Cromwell said of 
Pease Burn, “ten men to hinder are better than a hundred to 
make their way. 

On the evening of Wednesday (May 1st) we reached Shakkab, 
the ancient Saccea, still showing extensive ruins and sundry. 
fine specimens of Hauranie architecture, especially the house of 
Shaykh Hasan "Brahim, with its coped windows and its sunken 






































ln Spria and Palestine there are-many Aksibas, to villages of tat name 
ying within afew honrs of Damaseux. The most celebrated of all ix that built 
6 wiles south-erst of Nablus, identified with Ekrebel Jud, vit 18), and after~ 
sranis eaptal of the Acrabattene district. 
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court, Here we were received by the Druze chief, Kabalin 
el Kala‘éui. ‘This person had met us at Kanawat, and had pro- 
mised au escort to Umm Nirén, He now warned us that his 
ile were op bad terms with the Ghiyés Bedawin, who were in 
their summer quarters, the Rubbah Valley, distant only about 
15 geographical miles from tho cave. "Presently we found out 
that his only object was to urge an exorbitant demand for some 
ton horsemen—a stnaller number would fear to travel. Wo at 
‘once determined to make our point de départ the little village 
of Taymié, lying about 8 miles to the south-east. It was out of 
our way, but the Shaykh Yusuf Sharaf had shown himself our 
friend.” In justice to the Druzes, I must remark that Kabalén 
‘el Kala’éni was the sole base exeeption to the hospitality of his 
ice, and to the national affection with which they regard their 
‘ld friends and allies the English, And as « proof that his eon- 
duct was generally reprobated, six youths, the sons of Shayks, 
oF chiefs, at once volunteered to escort ns, and refused all 
remtineration, 

Despite the stift siroceo, which blurred the outlines of the 
Aistant highlands, before beautifully crisp and clear, we left 
‘Taymié at 1.50 v.at, on Friday, Juné 2nd, ‘Che bridle-path led 
past sundry small villages of Diuzes to the well-defined Wady 

* Sabjah (layer), which after rain discharges eastward into the 
Dasaltic outcrop, known as El Harrah, the “hot” or “burnt 
Tand.” One hour's ride ovor rough but not difficult ground 
placed us at the K’ré'a (¢\,i), which is simply a layn-torrent, 
showing voleanio dyes, sccondary craters, and blow-holes, with 
Varrows arbitrarily disposed at all angles, ‘The two normal 
forms; the long barrow and the round barrow, are sketched by 
Dr. Wotastoin (p13). Ho considers them to be big bubbles, 
whose reticulated surfaco is almost invariably blown off at the 
top, or split along the ridge, by tho bursting’ of the gases which 
elevated them. In. somo cases, however, the narrowness and 
‘sharpness of tho gaslies at the summits, and of the clefts which 
divide the lengths, seom to argue that the mere contraction of 
the cooling mus it aufciontto part and api it moreorer ot 
‘4 fow have cross cracks as well as longitudinal fissures. 

Evidently the basaltic formation of the Trachons is of younger 
date than that of the Hermon. An active voleano presupposes 
the neighbourhood of the sea or of some large lake.* This out- 
ofthe Vainond Sacre fie nor of ence Sead pat ote 

Ut hd had tlvnaced nothing ew” Coneralap’ the resin of oleanoes ty 


pe 
shee of water, Tie text wil show that Td ot eclatn oy oseiality of 
$e with regan to the act-1 have simply anamel that it geerlly known, 
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Deak probably belongs to the days when the Fastera Desert— 
fa flat stoneless tract extending from the Trachonitis to the 
Euphrates—was a mighty inlet of the Indian Ocean. ‘The 
northern limit of this extinct Mediterranean may be found in 
the range of limestones and sandstones, the furthest outliers of 
the Anti-Libanus, upon whose southern and eastern part Pal- 
myra is built, and which rons vid Sukhneh eastward to the 
actual valley of the Great River, At the river known as Kasr 
ol Hayr (p21), in the Jayrud-Palmyra Valley, I found the 
stone composed mainly of scallops or pectenes 80 loosely ageluti- 
hated that the fingers could piek them out. 

We crossed the K’'rd'win 55 minntes, and entered the Naka’ 
(gail), rolling ground of loose raddy-yellow soil, the detritus 
of basalt which, daring wet weather, balls the feet so as to pre- 
‘vent walking, and in which, during the dry season, horses sink 
up to the fetlock. ‘This is the staple material of the Hauran. 
Our passage of the Naka’ occupied two hours We then 
‘ascended a hill-brow, which in Spain would be termed a “Loma,” 
and fell into El Hazm: the only difference in the aspect of the 
Jana was a trif_le more of stove, whilst the basalt was either 
Tamp-black or snow-white with the usual cryptogam, ‘These 
‘people borrow from the Bedawin a name for every modification 
Of terruin, however trifling. ‘The lands to the north—a mixture 
of clayey soil and stone—are called El Hirmiyyah; the stony 

wutid to the east is the Wa'ur, the usnal generic term; and 
st on our right ran th, rocky Wady ol K's, which we had 
rowed and left southwanis 

‘Here we had our first fair view of the Safi, The little voleanie 
block, with its seven main summits, is well laid dowa in outline 
by Dr, Wotzstein (p. 7), aud to its south ix an outlying scatter 
‘of cones and craters which the Druze youths called Tuli el 
Safi, a term natarally, confined to the northern offsets. at 
Damascus, where no others can be seen. A deeper blackness 
made the Safé stand eonspicnously out.of the Harrah: here the 
latter is a rolling waste of dark busalt, broken by and dotted 
with lines and veins of yellow clay, bone-dry at this season, and 
shimmering in the suinmer sun. ‘These veins aro, generally 
known as “Ghadir,” or hollows were water stagnates, The 
trend is north-east’ to the, Ruhbab, a Jong waving, streak of 
argillaceous formation. In the far distance, extending from 
east to south-cast, and raised by refraction above the middle 

of flat basalt which lay beyond our rolling volcanic 

reground, gleamed the eualit horn of the Buphrates Desert 
—that mysterious tract never yet crossed by European foot. 

‘Here we began to appreciata the precautionary measures by 
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which the old Roman soldiery kept the Bedawin at bay. Far 
to the east, and in the heart of the Harrah, which is bisected 
by a military road, are shown their outstations, Khirbat el Bayza, 
H Odaysiyyeh, and Niméra, which must have been impregnable 
to the wild man, and behind which lay the waterless. waste 
investing the fertile regions of Syria, 

As the shadows of night deepened around ns and the clouds, 
which at times shed heat-lrops, obscured the moon, though near 
its full, we could se¢ thing but the wild, black stone-region, 
now in front, then on either side, and we could distinguish only 
that we were following the course of a wady, which became 80 
winding, that at times it ran south-east and’ even south instead 
of north-cast. At Inst, after 2h. 45 m. of this weary work, 
‘we called a halt, determined not to exhaust horses ‘already 
thirsty. Our escort wasted water enough for a week: they 
Were more utterly helpless than children would have been under 
similar circumstances, and at last, reckless of water or wood, 
all slept the sleep of tho weary. Our day's work. hd been a 
total of Gh. 40m., which may be amen a8 17 indirect geo- 
graphical miles, 

hho next march was peculiarly severe. We left our hard beds 
at 4 Aor, and a few pase of advance showed us the “Ghadir 
Aba Sarwal,” the “ Hollow of the Father of Breeches,” where we 
had been promised water, This deop deprossion in a shallow 
wady undorlies a heap of rock which forms tho right bank, and 
the yellow surface of caked and curling silt proved to us that it 
had been. bone-dry for the last six weeks, Here we again fell 
into the “Sultani,” a main track which we had lost. during the 
night ; and, after half an hour, we struck El Nabash, a depres. 
sion in the slope with the shapoless ruins of a sottlement upon 
both banks. ‘Then bending to the south-east, where a network 
of paths converged, we struck, at 6 a.st, the Ghadir el Ka'al 
(Jail) 202): thus expending a total 8h, 40 m, upon a march 
which; all assured us, may_be covered by tnden camels in 
Gh, to 6h. 30 m. This basin is, according to our guides, the 
drainage point of the Wady el K’'ré’a, At the season of our 
travel it appears to bo a mete sink without watershed: trending 
east and west, it is about 90 yards long and some 4 fect deop : 
it does not outlast the year, and its highest water-mark is not 
more than 4 fect above the actual leyel when it would flood 
the enstorn clay-plain, 

‘We spent an enjoyable 50 minutes at the water, and then the 
watch showed 7.15 At.” We netmoed our tops! and fell into 
the Saut (Lyall), or whip-thong. This is a line of drab-coloured 
clay, which subtends the western Lohf or ruins of the northern 
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‘Talil el Safé. Fresh spoor of a dromedary appeared upon the 
‘older footprints: the rider was evidently bound, like ourselves, 
for the north-eastern regions, where the Bedawin dwelt, but not 
with the object of exploration, and wo gavo the ill-omened 
prints all the significance which they deserved. Hard on our 
Tight. rose the Lobf, a crested embankment of black and 
“Tailed” basalt, somowhat resembling the old Saraceni 
ments, It is evidently the bank formed by the lava- 
when beginning to cool, and thus becoming able to 
a dyke, the pressure and thrust of heated matter in i 
‘The height varied from 30 to 50 fect, and the dark line pro- 
jected into the yellow dwart capes, blufls, and headlands sepa~ 
rated by dwarf wadys, Small ruins and look-out places of the 
liest colour crown the coping, and in places where the out- 
line droops it is crossed by paths practicable to horsemen. Wo 
ascended the summit, and found tho shape a tolembly regular 
prism, disposed in sections at right. angles like giant fortifica- 
tions,” Hero the western side was lamp-black, and the eastern 
was white with the normal eryptogam ; thero the rule was 
reversed, In fact, wo could only determine that the lichen 
Teast, affdots the southern frontings. 

After 1b. 60 m, up the Sant, which often became a seattor 
‘of stones apparently swept down from the Lobf, we turned 
sharp to the right, and crossed tho lava-ridge, where it hail 
‘a break; here it was subtended by soveral parallels which bore 
much the appearance of earthworks and cayaliers. Within 
was a grim and grizzly scene of volcanic ruin and. dovastat 
a landscape spoiled and broken to pieces; hero ghastly white, 
hero gloumiet black, and both glowing under tho gay sun of 
aSyrian June, ‘Tho 'altitude was that of Damascus city, but 
the light sweet breath of the north ceased when we left the 
Ghadir, and tho shape, as well as the components of the  Wa'ar,” 
‘or Trachou, admirably condensed the heat: the air danced ant 
reeked, affecting man and beast with intolerable thirst. All 
‘was bare of Bedawin: at the Rajm el Shalsbal, however, whore 
wo restod in a shady fissure, we again saw traces of out friend 
‘on the dromedary. 

We were presently surprised, at 4.20 pat, by seeing the ad- 
‘vanced party spring suddenly from their horses, and by hearing: 
the welcome words, “Umm Nirin.” ‘The transit of the ugly 
monotonous “ Wa'ar” had occupied 4h. 25 m., and the day's 
journey a total of 8h. 15 m, From Taymé we had spent 
17 hours, which result was a distance of 23) direct geogra- 
Phical miles. 

‘The featnte, concerning which we had heard so many curious 
and contradictory tales, lies at the western foot of a fang-shaped, 
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scarped and round-topped block, which the Arubs called EL 
irs ((30)!), from its likeness to a grinder-tooth. Occupying 
the eastern slope of a rounded hillock of basalt, the mysterious 
cave opens to the ss.x. (193°), with a natural arch of trap which 
at first sight appears artificial, and it is fronted by a circular 
hollow of clay, to which rude steps lead from the stony eastern 

‘There is another approach from the west, and both 
show that at times the water is extensively used. All above 
this cave is dry as the sund of Sind: after rain, however, 
there is evidently a drainogo from the fronting busin into the 
eave. 

A plan drawn by miy friend and Sellow-traveller will ex: 

ilain the form of Umm Nirin better than any words of mine, 
The floor, coated ith shallow dry mud, i oF ropy and other 
basalt, and the slope is easy and’ regular, "The roof shows a 
longitudinal ribbing, as if the breadth had been nearly doubled. 
A sensible widening, with a lozenge-shaped pier, the rock being 
left to act as columu, succeeds the low and narrow adit throug 
which a man must creep. “Passing from this bulge to a second 
shaft, after total of 200 yards wo reach the water, a diteh-like 
channel, averaging 4 fect. in breadth, with Mastabahs, or flat 
benches of ent rock, on either side, varying from'2 t6 6 fleet 
Wide. ‘The line then bent at an angle of 50° to the wee. 
Here, by plunging his head below the water, and by raising it 
beyond where thé ‘roofspine desended, my companion found 
an oval-shaped chamber, still traversed by the water. He could 
nvever reach the end; a little beyond this polut the arch- 
ilitig and the water met. ” ‘The supply was perfvetly sweet, and 
the themometer showed 71° to 42° Pahes the ait beme, 12" 
Fuhr. the atmosphere was close and dank, and the basal roof 
‘was dripping. ‘The water varied in depth from a few inches to 
mid-thigh, and the taped length was 140 feet. ‘Thus the total 
length of the tunnel was 340 feet; but it may be greater. 
According to the Arabs, it is supplied’ by springs as well as by 
ain, and the hottest season fails to dry it, 

‘This curious reservoir is evidently natural, but it has been 
enlarged and disposed by man. . There is no Toeal legend con 
cerning the origin of a work so far beyond the powers of the 
Bedawin past and present: we could only conjecture that it 
was made by some of the olden kings of the Damascene, who 
enlarged the approach for the benefit of their flocks and herds 
entrusted to Arab care-takers. The guides knew nought of 
ruins or of “ written stones” in the neighboarhood, and we could 
see only the rudest of dry walls used to shelter the shepherds 
from wind and rain, 

‘We are now ut the southern limit of the northern Tulil el 
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Safi, a projection from the Safii Proper, the eastern Tpdywr of 
fhe Clapses which apparently has ben so pursing to modern 
trinslators’ Strabo (lib. xvi. exp. 2, para. 20, Hamilton and 
Faleoner London, Bolm, 1857) says « Above (read * beyond’) 
Damascus are the teo hills called Trachones (read * the so-call 
TPrachones, namely the twin Wa'ars of the Leja and the Safi’); 
tose towards the parts (ie. south and south-east) of Damascus, 
ied Wy Arabians and Tdumeans promisouously, are mown 

tains of dificult access, in which are caves extending to a great 
depth. One of these eaves (Oram Nirin ?) is capable of containing 
44000 thieoes.” | Pliny (vol. i, chap. 16, Bostock and Riley; 
Bolin, 1858) reckons ‘T'rachonitis amongst the Tetrarchies. ‘The 
+ Revolt of the Trachonitis’ is the subject of an Easy by Jose 

jhus (‘Antiquities of the Jews,’ book xvi. chap. 9). Ptolemy 
Yeap. xv. Table iv.) mentions ‘amiongst Syrian mountains the 
Alsadamus, whose centro would be in E. long. 71°, and in. x. lat. 
38°, and the “ Bathansea Provineiw (Bataniyyah or Bashan) & 
‘eujus orientali parte est Succwa (Shakkah). it hujus sab Alsa- 
dimum Montem sunt Trachonitw Arabes” Popular works (e.g. 
Smith's * Classical Dictionary,’ eub voce) of course repeat that 
Mrachonitis was “for the most part a sandy desert intersected 
by two ranges of rocky mountains called ‘Trachones.” | Similarly 
in the ‘Concise Dictionary of the Bible,’ Trachonitis is repre 
seated to have included tho whole of the modern province () 
called El-Lejab, with a section of the plain (2) southward, 
also a part of the western (add leclivity of Jebel 
(Duriz) Haurin, This moy explain two ‘ruchones.” 
‘Our fortnight’s excursion will, it is hoped, introduce a correct 
topography for future writers. The fact is that the Safi or 
Eastern ‘Vrachon, together with the western, that is to say the 
Leja Proper, would be inclnded in the ‘Tetrarchy of ‘Trachonitis, 
which thus extended from Aurunitis or the Hauran Valley to 
‘the Desert of the Euphrates. 

‘The shape of the Tulil el Saté region is pyriform, like the 
Leja; the lone El Mafradah forms the stalls the bluff end to 
the north is the ell Shimét together with its dependencies, 
whilst to the north-west the boundary is tho Arz el Jahésh- 
shiyyah, pone like the dry bed of a torrent, brown and rust- 
stained, We did not lay down the eastern limit, but: the 
Villagers of Dhumayr pointed out certain Istinit or unnamed 
cones depending upow the Umm Rakibeb. This trontier may 
Pitiaps be extended tothe Jebel Sers bordering upon the 

dil Region 

We set out ab 5 Aat. ina cool west wind, making north for 
the great red cinder-heap known as Umm el Mo’azah (Mother 
of the She-goat). After Ih. 35 1m, in which we covered 
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haps 4 direet geographical miles, we halted for observations 
Una been rtemertectee ts way 
Which winds round to its west. After 20m. of slow march, 
we directed tho camel-men to make straight for the Bit 
Kasam, whilst wo ascended the Toll "Akin, by the Bedawin pro- 
nounced El ‘Ajir. Usually known as tho Shaykh el ‘Tal, 
this “Head-man of the Hillocks” rises some 7 statute miles 
fiom the Umm ol Maazab, We then todo up in 1h. 20m, to the 
foot of the cone, which springs from a high plane, and whose 
largo ontliers trend to the south with a little westing. Some 
Ininutes wore spent in stil climbing up the rldgy surface of 
thoroughly burnt scorie. ‘The anglo of the novth-western slope 
was 19° 30’, that of tho northeastern 22°; the southern, Tank 
up which vo walked showed 22° 90, and tho stoutest part above 
ho lateral folds reached 24°, Wo then ascenddod thosastern oF 
highest point, for a bettor prospect of the peculiar scone before 
nus, Viewod from this elovation tho voleaage Tolls and. orators, 
modern tertiary and pleiocene, which before soomed scattoned in 
wild confusion, fell into three rogutar lines, disposed. nearly 
orth ant south, Tho midillo tango is ‘tepreachted by the 
Umm Ten (Mother of an Ear), so called bocguse the tall 
tion at one end, a Kind. of *eock-noses" brea 
ht lino of features, About the contro of the 
stands the “Monarch of the Mounts,” and to the south project 
tho Zirs ani tho Raghaylch Blocks, ‘The plain i alt upon a 
Timestone floor, explaining how from afur a yellow sbvet apponts 
Spread to the vory basis of the cones and pyramida, ‘The lattor 
Hi from this sterilo investment. in naked. heaps, black and 
white, red and yellow; they are table-topped and saddle- 
Iced, as well ui conical, whilst inky date show the smaller 
famaroles und sable bars and lines tho connecting. ries of 
Jaalt. All tho Tell especially thowe to tho nordhswest, project 
immensely long black tails to the cast. The gebmaike striven 
‘0 black and white aro the effect of tho rogularly blowing. West 
wind, which disposes the fine and comminnted dust of the sells 
diced bot tho Saupe, in thin sheets yer tho western 
lopes of tho cones, whilst the lator shelter the basalt. grown to 
thai loo or eset” before 
After inspecting tho "Akir, we had n truly wearying and 
muonotonous marrh over the hilly plains to the west. Tie Dusen 
4 usual, rode forwards, leaving us to follow with the camel 
-and every hour und a quarter of march cbliged us to disinonn 
ng ws by want of exertion, At la after h 30. tal 
ing, we came upon the scorched, yellow-whito flat of tho 
Kialaat and Ayn Rasa (tho Pott sad ua me Oath), cone 
eeming which I cannot discover a trace of Arab thatitinn, 
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We reached the fort in 30 m., and thus ended our total of 
7h, 48 m,, the work of that day. We had great trouble in 
finding the well which maps place to the south-east of the 
Kala’at, It really bears 10° and 9° 30’ from tho Tell Kasam. 

‘The next day (Monday, June 5) was the last of our desert 
excursion. ‘The Drares qhietly left us during the night, under 
the escort of one of their number, Mahommed Kazamani, who, 
thongh badly wounded in a late fray, followed us to Damasens 
and received a five-shot revolver as a reward. But instead of 
making for Dhumayr vid the Derb el Ghazawat, or Road of 
Razzias, fortunately for us we determines, despite the unusually 
hot and still weather, to inspeot tho Dakweh Mountain, upon 
which s0 many of our follow-countrymen have east longing 
looks from the minarets of Damascus. ‘The view from the 
summit enabled us to correct the position of the Salds Ikhwin, 
or Three Brothers, As will bo seen, they adjoin the Dakweb, 
whereas our maps place them upon a parallel instead of a 
meridional Jine, and give them the curiously corrapted namo 
“Pulesawa.” At 4.50 rat, we reached the Dhumnayr village, 
vwhere wo were received with effusion by the good Rashid El 
Bostaji. We had covered 20 indirect miles from Jebel Dakweh, 
and day's total of 20. 
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Boxper Manayant, in lat. 11° 48° x. tho chiof port of the 
Mijjerthoyn tribe of Somal, is situated at the foot ot the mango 
‘of hills beating the same name, which rise about a mile behind 
tho town to a height of 4000 fect. ‘The town extends nearly 
half « mile along the beach, and contains upwards of two hundred 
houses, about a quarter of which are built of sun-dried bricks, 
and the remainder of matting. 'The permanent population of 
the town is ouly some six or seven hundred, but during tho 

ing season, when the kafilas arrive from. the interior with’ 
gums and other produc, and tho Arab merebants como neros 
from the opposite coast, this estimate must be quite doubled. 
‘The largest and most ‘conspicuous building is the Sultan's, 
situate at the back of the town; it is of Hadramaut fashion, is 
several stories high, and was built forty years ago: there are 
several others also of the same style and almost aslarge. ‘There 
are three mosques, all whitewashed, but in rather a dilapi- 
dated state; the town also boasts a school, attended by thirty 
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boys, who learn to read: and write Arabic. ‘The ranges of hills, 
of which Jebel Marayah forms. part, correspond almost exactly 
in their formation and composition with: those in some. parts of 
the opposite coast of Arabia; they are both of the same cream 
coloured limestone, with sandstone, shale, quartz, &, and the 
strata of both have the same confused appearance. I noticed no 
metallic signs here. ‘The low narrow maritime plain in which 
‘Marayah lies, extends eastward until it meets the spur forming 
Ras Fecluk; to the west of the town it gradually narrows until 
the sea washes the cliffs, thereby rendering the road to the next 
village, Warba, difficult, and practicable only at low water. 
The soil of the plain is principally coral, with sand and frog- 
ments of rock washed down from the hills; it is well wooded 
with acacias, mimosa, &e.,and Shore bushes, asclepias, and aloes 
abound. ‘There is, of course, no cultivation, but quite recently 
a few date-trees have been planted near the town, and at the 
neighbouring village of Gurso a few plots of jowaree have been 
sown during the last. three yours as an experiment, . Water is 
scarce, from the difficulty of excavating wells; the only well, 
named Eyl Teize, is two miles from the town, and has to supply 
in addition both Gurso and Gesulli, which are destitute of sweet 
water: the supply from this well is good, but of astringent 
quality, To the enat of the town, distant 2Y miles, is the Wady 
ikér (the Rio de Santo Pesiro of the Portuguese) ; the course 
of this wady isa very short one, but i is fed by many forsee, 
and inthe floods amuat be a deep and powerful stream. It forms 
the natural pass into the interior, and I explored it for 20 miles, 
passing two watering-places. ‘The opening where it makes its 
exit is called Kurmo, and is about 300 yards brond; it then 
Difureates, one mouth entering tho sea at, Marayah and the 
other near Gureo, where it forms « “khor,” or salt. creek, half 
amile long, but barred in the dry season by the sandy beach : 
in the floods it is used asa sholter by bungalows and small 
‘The chain of hills bordering thox. and w-n. coasts are described 
as extending three days’ journey into the interior, when the 
country slopes down southwards and eastwards until it menges 
into an extensive hilly plain or platean well wooded and grassy, 
and full of largo game. No corn is raised, and but little eaten, 
the inhabitants being purely nomadic, subsisting on their flocks 
and herds, and moving about for the convenience of pastarage. 
‘The country is, I imagine, but thinly peopled, and. the per- 
manent villages few, the Mijjertheyn being amongst the poorest 
of the Somil, and not possessing the countless flocks of sheep 
owned by the Gulbidh tribes. 
~ The commerce of this coast is considerable, and is carried on 
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with Moculla, Sheher, the Sowahil, Jiddah, and Bombay. ‘The 
exports are frankincense, gum arabic, “ malij,” indigo, and mats; 
for which cloth, dates, rice, jowaree and metals are imported 
return. here are six large “buglas” belonging to these ports 
trading. across the Indian Ocean, to Bombay, besides several 
*sumbooks” that go to the opposite coast. The buglas rarely 
{ill at one port; but coast along taking in cargo until full. ‘Tho 
resources and productions of this country, especially vegetable, 
are much richer than might be expected from the exports, and 
only require to be developed for a valuable trade to spring up. 
Many useful gums, dyes, and oil-plants exist, of which no aceonnt 
whatever is taken by the natives; the latter substance, for 
instance, is never expressed by thom—they have, indeed, no 
word for it, and the very use of it is unknown, zheo being the 
substitute. Indigo grows wild, and is sent to Moculla and 
Sheher, where there is a great demand for it. Tho mats are 
made almost exclusively of the “Ow” or leaf of the Doum 
(Hyphwne) and wild date-palms, the latter being preferred; 
they. aro dyed of two colours only, red and black; the red dye 
is a mixture of aloes, “ fooah,” saltpotre, and camel's dung; but 
they are acquainted with several plants that produce a red dye. 
Mali on, a8 the ‘Somil call it, Gero—the fruit of the Doum 
iis a nut with a hard and thick rind; it is cut in half, 
ied, and strung for export. The: kernel is perfectly insipi 
and requires an. immense deal of mastication: it has nothing to 
recommend it, but is much eaten by the Arabs as a restorative. 
Asclepia, senna and aloo plants grow abundantly, but their 
medicinal and fibrous uses are unknown to the natives. No 
ivory, feathers, or skins aro brought to these ports, except by 
some chance party arriving from the Dulbanta country. ‘The 
people possess but few cattle and still fewer horses. Animals 
‘and ghee are not exported now as formerly, all the ghee pro- 
need. being consumed. by themselves: even tho coast people 
Giten have a difficulty in procuring it, Tho severe famine here 
in 1868 impoverished the country greatly, and the effects of it 
4are still felt: it affectod tho neighbouring: country of the Wur- 
sumgalli also, but not to the same extent. A large portion of 
the inhabitants are said to have diod of starvation, and thousands 
of animals—eamels, sheep, and horses. One man was. poi 
‘out to me who had lost 80 out of 400 head of j and 
many were the stories of large proprietors who had been utterly 
ruined, Honey. is as abundant here as in Arabia, but no liquor 
is made from it as in Abyssinia, ‘There are. two species of 
bee. producing it—the “Neis” bee, which makes its nest in 
holes. in the rocks; and;the “Ridin,” which prefers deserted 
fant-hills: the honey of the latter is superior. ‘The most valuable 
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Iucts, however, of this country are its gums and resins, 
um arabic, tragacanth, myrrh, and many others, are produced 
‘in abundance; and in no other country, except sparsely on the 
ite coast of Arabia, does the ofibanum or frankincense 
tree exist. The Somil divide gums into two classes—sweet and 
bitter; to the former belong gum arabic, mastic, *luban,” 
“ mayeti,” &e., and to the latter myrrh, “hodthai,” and others. 
‘There are at least three species of acacia producing the Sumugh 
or gum arabic, and they are all very abundant: the bark is cut 
thrice only by’ the natives for the gum to exude—if cut oftener 
the treo dies. Iwas told that the tree is cut only in this and 
‘the neighbouring province of Wursumgalli; in the west the gum 
is allowed to exude naturally, and tho natives learn when to eol- 
Jeot it from a sinall insect named Jingab,” which then begins 
to utter its note. ‘Tho “hodthai” is a gum of peculiar quality ; 
the tree is a thorny acacia, not unlike the babool, but hai a 
smooth bark. No leaves were on it at the time of my visit, but 
the berries and leaf-buds were beginning to sprout from the 
thorns. ‘The gum iames in a thick milky roa, or in small 
ronnd lumps; when dry it becomes brittle. It is soluble im 
water, turning it quite milky. It is not exported, and the only 
uso it is put to is, by men to whiten their shields, and by womon 
to cleanso their hair, ‘The tree producing the olibanum or 
frankincense, which is called by the Somél “ Bey,” grows only 
‘on the limestone ranges of this and the opposite coast, ‘The 
beautiful and singular appearance of this tree, with its tapering 
stom and crimped fling, attached to tho smooth surfucelot the 
marble rock by its large, white, bulbous mass, and dotting the 
tops of the hills, where often no other verdure is to be soen, has 
been so often described, that my further remarks are unneces- 
sary, ‘There aro four different’ species of the tree, producin, 
two distinct kinds of gum: the first and best kind, call 
Bedwi or Sheheri, comes from the Mohr Add, Mohr Madow, and 
Boido; the second kind, called Mayeti, is’ produced by’ the 
YFegaar. ‘The Boido species is 4 taller treo than the others, and 
is so named from the gum running down in long tears, ‘The 
Lnbon Bedwi is of three qualities, viz, Fusoos, Safee, and Mu- 
jumdal; the first is the best, but for the last fow years so many 
‘trees have been destroyed in this part by the drought, that the 
little produced has been mixed with the second sort. ‘The 
Mayeti is of one qual ty only, vit Salhi; it is very different 
in appearance from the Bedwi (which is in transparent drops), 
being of wmilky-white colour and in large ‘masses or flakes, 
‘The Mohr Add and Madow trees are generally. found further 
inland than the Yegaar, and from this I suspect the gum derives 
its name of Bedwi, being obtained by the coast-dwellers and 
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merchants from the Bedouins of the interior, The Mayeti is 
exported chiefly to Jiddah and the Yemen ports; the Bedwi 
to Bombay for exportation to Europe, Numbers of the 
mal go across to Hadramaut for the purpose of gathering 
tho frankincense, paying the Arab tribes there for the privilege, 
the latter never attempting to ceilect it themselves. The 
Somalies usually settle there, selling the gum at Moculla and 
Sheher, until they have amassed a competency. ‘The Araby 
“Luban” is considered inferior to the African, which is termed 
“Asli” by the Arabs; probably the treo was imported into 
Arabia with the myrrh-treo in very remote times, ‘The season 
for gathering the gum lasts for fout months—from May to Sep- 
tember; the trees may be gashed any number of times without 
injury, but unless rain falls soon after, the tree withers and dies, 
‘Who gum is gathored fifteon days after the tree is cut, as it has 
then ceased to exude, and tho bark, which heals rapidly, is 
again gashed. ‘The knife with which the tree is out is called 
“miugit” The esate or plot of ground owned by each indi 
vidual is called Hijjé, and is clearly defined and marked out, 
the troos in it being strictly respected by the other members of 
the tribe. ‘Phe prico of unsorted Luban paid to the Somal by 
the Arab merchant was 2 Ibs. of jowareo for 11, of Bedvwi, anit 
14 Ib, of jowaree for 1 1b. of Mayeti, Besides tho frankinconse 
gum, tho black and white Mohr trees yield a beautiful red dye, 
Which is extractod from the thin papery bark. ‘The Mayoti 
gum i ax much tse for chewing as itis for its smoot odour by 
natives, and a blazing lump often serves for a light, insteail 
of an cil-lamp, ‘The trees, though growing wild, aro carefully 
watehed by tho Somal, and in some eases, f am told, they plant 
and propagate saplings in their fields ; but this landable custom, 
by which their wealth might be decupled, is too laborions to be 
universally followed. 

‘Tho marriage ceremonies among these people differ con- 
siderubly from those of the Arabs, ‘Che marriage portion paid 
to the girl's father is called “ yerrud,” and consists of from ten 
dollars to a hundred camels. “It is not necessary to settle any. 
Ticher dowry on the girl, and it is indeed seldom done, After 
botrothal the boy sometimes remains two or three years in his 
father-inclaw’s house for service, at the end of which he is sent 
back with presents often equal to or exceeding the “ yerrud.” 
Gils are sometimes earrid off by foes and matzied, att then, 
unless the parents are satisfied with a handsome present (which 
is usually done), war is sure to result. Boys, too, while tending 
flocks or cattle outside the village, are frequently earried off and 
held to ransom, in default of payment of which they are some- 
times killed. ‘In the horse countries, marriages of wealthy 
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ile are celebrated with more ceremony and show, all the 
Jhon of the tribe present turning out on horseback, and going 
through mock combats, &e, Here a little dancing and tom- 
toming, with a feast to the villagers, embrace all the festivities. 
‘As there are no Cazes, any Mulla can read the Khiitbi, After 
‘seven days’ honeymoon the bride returns to her parents for « 
time. No ceremonies are observed on w birth: a girl comes 
into the world unnoticed, and the father is searcely informed of 
it; if'a boy, he generally givesadinner. ‘The wife is rarely of the 
fame tribe us her husband, the Somél being very averse to mar- 
Tiages among relatives, however distant the connection, and they 
are vory Seotelliko in their recognition of Kinship, Among 
‘the Mijjertheyn, the mother of any of the Sultan's children being 
of his tribe, or even of the “Darrood” division of Somil, dis- 

fies them from the succession: the Sultan must be the son 
of a *Bhadir,” i.e. woman of the “ Dir” division of the Soma. 

age between cousins—tho rule with Arabs—is particularly 
‘abhorrent to them, but it has begun to obtain here of late in 
‘the Sultan’s family sand a few others, the example probably 
having been set by the Arab residents, or by Somalies returning, 
from Arabia. ‘The Somal are particular about their honour 
fd tho royntation of their wives; widowsare generally married 
by one of the hnsband’s brothors or relations. It is customary 
Shetgnente aeting from 0 jou ‘to remain in the house during 
meals, and for conversation only, and not to sleep there or 
coher th8 homes anata: 

i@ Khitbé in the mosques is read for the Sultan of Turkey, 
as it is in Aden; the Somil know not of the Khedive of 
Bert ‘and imagine the Sultan to be the ruler of the universe, 

all Enropean and Asiatic nations his subjects. all 
Africans, they are very superstitions, respect omens, believe in 
geomaney, and have a great dread of the evil eye and of 
Witches, “Komayu,” who are sid to work spells on a man 
until ho’ wastes away and dies. When a man meets one of 
these ludies he covers up his face and mutters God's name or 
the “Lahoul,” and endeavours to terrify her by threats. ‘They 
have no reverence for trees, heavenly bodies, &e., nor any 
traces remaining, with one or two remarkable exceptions, that 
I could discover, of their old paganism, ‘They are, troubled 
with but few diseases, and have little need of miedicine; the 
havo a remedy for uleers, and know how to heal. spear-wotmn 
quickly by applying the powdered bark of the Kursié, which 
is a powerful styptic. ‘The wound of a poisoned arrow is 
invariably cut out, but the universal panacea is the actual 
cautery; a good dose (a few pounds) of ghee is also very effi- 
cacious in internal complaints. Small-pox commits its ravages 
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unchecked, inoculation being considered “harim,” any one 
undergoing it being doomed to eternal perdition. 

‘The Mijjertheyn are considered by the Gulbédh tribes as 
superior to them in two things, viz, security of life and pro- 
perty, and strictness in religions duties, but are looked down 
upon for their poverty and meaner way of living, The Mijjer- 
theyn, however, are superior to all the rest of the Somil in the 
attention paid to education, a much larger proportion being 
able to read and writo than in any other trbe,” ‘They have, 
unfortunately, managed to earn an indifforent reputation, from 
the treacherous murder, on several occasions, of shipwrecked 
seamen, but there are at least as many instances of their kind- 
ness and hospitality to those thrown on their shores, and I am 
fhelined to think theit behaviour "a due more to: the wonton 
and reckless acts of a savage than to any bloodthirstiness or 
eruclty of disposition inherent in them. ‘This tribe alone, I 





imported from Moculla by the yossels taking yuano from 
Barut Island. The only trade followed here besides that of 
blacksmith, which is peculiar to the Somal, is that of sandal- 
ing; the jewellery worn by the women is of Arab manu- 
facture, and is brought from Moculla, ‘The arms used by the 
Somil are a kreese, a buekler, and two spears or a bow and 
arrows; the spears used by them are of many different shapes 
aand sizes, all baving names. ‘The bow and poisoned arrow are 
common to all the Somal, but more especially the Warsum- 
alli, who are yory expert. 'Tho Mijertheyn do not soem to 
‘a¥ all good shots; the bows they ts aro larger fects asad 
the arrows about a foot and a half. The poison is here 
extracted from two trees—the Minhidds and Abertehi -by 
Midgins; no one, man or woman, must be preseut while it 
ing propre, or it aso efiacy, ‘Tie only means the 
Somil have of taining fio is by the primitive method of 
Tubing two sticks together; three tres supply suitable woot 
for this—the Der, Néarer, and Khu. Flint and steel are 
unknown. ‘The games of the Somil are numerous but. very 
simple; two of them are “Shih” and “Shunterad ;” the 
former is the favourite, and is played with twelve stones or 
shells: it is very ees Le Arabic ee Sener ‘They 
are inveterate gaml anc jnently lose their property. 
From their ino wih done Taian ‘nd Bogs 
‘games arp bei introduced among them. 
Lard ay eeey or eae fee 
is substantially the same, and a man of one part is intelligible 
in any other, yet the difference between the Burri au the 
7 
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Gullédh is at least as much as the difference between the 
Arabic of Egypt and Yemen this lies notiveably in the idioms, 
and in the usage and pronunciation of certain words: for 
fnstance, a camel in the Gulbédh is called “Awur,” in the 
Burri “Ratti;” « foot in the former is “Loog,” in the latter 
“Uddin ;” a girl is “Gubud” and “Gubuj” respectively. 
Regarding the origin of the Somil, it seems more than pro- 
Iuble they are descended from a number of Arabs who immi- 
grated into the country, and mixing with the Galla inhabitants 
soon multiplied and drove back into the interior all those, 
Christian and Pagan, who refused to conform to their religion, 
and thus oceupied the country they now hold, ‘Their language 
Ad tniditions both support this hypothesis, ‘Tho former is 
oinpoved. almost wholly of words derived: either from tho 
‘Arabic or Galla tongues, the latter predominating, and their 
traditions universally refer to Arab ancestors, whom they hold 
fn great veneration. ‘They assign a period of between four and 
fivo centuries to this immigration, which was probably from 
Hudramant, and speak with pride ‘of the readiness with which 
tho Moslem faith was embraced, and tho fact of its havi 
Hoon introduced without the intervontion of tho sword, 
Jearnt at Hunda that the Mahra tribes have » tradition that 
‘the Somal are descended from them, and they call them in- 
‘variably “Beni Am,” or “cousins,” to this day. ‘he name 
of Somal, and the time when they’ first began to be called by 
it, still romain in obscurity. 1 expeoted to haye found some 
ight on this point in the Kitib Putuhel Habsh, but have been 
disappointed, as that work gives no account whatever of the 
early history of this race. "The root of the word in Arabie 
Gee) is, according to the Kamoo, in one of its significations, 
“lofty hills covered with trees," and this name may have been 
applied to tho country (and appropriately 40) by the Arabs; 
but it does not appear to have been so Known to the ancient 
‘writers, ond it strikes me as possible that it_ may be an anagram 
of the word Mosyllon, the ancient name of Berbera or Kurram : 
for the whole region, as far as Cape Guardafui, was called the 
Mosyllitic Coast.” ‘These are, however, mere conjectures. ‘The 
Somil distinguished between tho two sides of their country by 
the terms Burri (the eastern) and Gulbédh (the western) = thes 
are well known and recognized by the Arabs, by whom they 
are named Makhar (,:(.) and Dabir (,,\s) respectively. 
‘Phe former includes the Mijjertheyn, Wursamgalli, and Dulb- 
hanta tribes; the latter the Habr Awal, Habr Tul Jaala, and 
Habr Gerhajis, &e, ‘Theso terms are quite terrtorial—not 
tribal, and are more comparative than nominal. ‘Thus Berbera 
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is Gulbédh to Kurrum, and Meit is Burrito Ain Tertd. ‘The 
Gulbédh tribes are much more turbulent and predatory than 
the Barri, and aro in a chronic state of warfare and anarchy ; 
hile the, Barsi areas a rule, peaceable and orderly, and 
generally loth to shed blood. ‘The same customs obtain through 
All the Somil, and some of the old pagan rites aro still retained, 
‘Like the races north and south of them—the Afar and Sowahili 
<the Somil are of the Shafvea school of Moslems. ‘Tho 
Mijjertheyn is tho only tribe under the sway of a Sultan; the 
Habr Awal, Wursumgalli, and Dulbhanta have Gerids, ‘and 
the Ugaden have a chief called Ogass to reign over the 
authority of all of them is more or less nominal, and is almost 
Timited fo collecting men in war time. The present Sultan of the 
Mijjertheyn is a boy of ton years of age, and the country is 
under thé regency-of his uncle, Moos Othman, in association 
with three great-uncles, Moosa would haye been elected Sultan 
on the death of his half-brother, Mahomed, according to 
eustom, but he was ineligible, as T have already explained, on 
account of his mother boing a Wursumgalli, one of the Darrood 
tribes, The boy's mother is a Habr Gerhajis woman and a 
Bhadir, Tho Mijjertheyn aro undeniably tho most inoffensive 
of all the Somal; their country is extensive, reaching from 
Koll to Gerd, « town on tho east const, a considerable distance 
south of Ras’ Hafoon, ‘Tho “ashoor” collected at Bunder 
Marayah is distributed among the Bhadie fas 
Sultan receives a sharo of it ut this and two 
towns, but his revonuo is decidedly limited, “Abbans,” or 
protectors, have to be taken here, as at Berbera, by Arab and 
other merchants frequenting the port, but they do not receive 
the same peroentage or commission, bat merely a small present, 
Tn the Gulbédh these men are necessary to the strangor ; but 
here, where there is ample security of life and property, they 
fare @ mere tax. 

‘There are three outcast tribes, namely, the Tomal, Midgiin, 
and Ebir. The first aro blacksmiths exclusively, makit 
and lance heads, fish-hooks, and such-like small req) 
of the people, The second, Midgin, aro a very numerous body, 
and have no particular occupation, but usually engage them- 
selves as servants, herdsmen, éc.; these two classes intermarry 
among themselves, and sometimes also with the Somil, ‘Tho 
last race, Ebir, aro the pariahs of the land, and aro distinct 
from and inferior to both the preceding; they are by profession 
Jngglers, and. perform ut. weddings and feaste: it 16" reported 
that they habitually sell their children, and they are never 

to accompany the Somils in their wars. The of 

of these outeast tribes is unknown to me; they are 
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sable from the Somil in Wppearance of fentre and aro 
ot slaves—for there are plenty of thes, omeatie slavery being, 
rife throughout the length and breedth of the Bur Soma 
_ he eoust from Marayah to AMloola has three towns not laid 
down in the charts, namely, Gurso, Kesulli, and Habo. Alloola 
sw larger town than Marayah, but its houses are all of matting, 
are none of brick; it has the advantage over the latter 
Place of having a lagoon, or circular bay, affording very fair 
shelter for native craft, while Marayah is'an open rondstoad, 
Phe exports and imports of the two places aro the same. 
Water is as scarce at Alloola us at Bunder Marayah; buglas 
generally water atu plac a few miles east, named Booak, 
Whore tliere i aw unfailing supply. ANloola and soveral of the 
neighbouring villages aro inhabited mostly by the Sowarkeroon 
tribe, » savage clan of tho Mifjertheyn, "The country around 
and to tho south belongs to the clin of Othman Mahomed, 
‘ho inhabitants of this coast, though not exactly dese 
Prolomy's namo of ‘Troglodyte, aro in teath little remove 
from savages, and use the holes and eaves in the high range of 
Hills overhanging the sea to storo their products and articles 
of export in, during the close season, From Ras Asseer (Cape 
Guurdafui) to Ras Hafoon the coast’ is bleak and sterile, with 
‘two or three fertile valleys, ‘The northern half, to a little 
beyond Ras Binna (or Bashkfl), is bolil and procipitous, while 
tho lower part is low and sandy, Tt is very thinly poopled, 
aand has only two ot three villages and ono town, Huinda, ‘Tho 
“Kors” of bays on the north and south sides of Ras Hafoou 
aro wiod as harbours during the south-west and north-east 
monsoons respectively; tho istlimus is a narrow sindy strip 
6 miles in breadth, and covered with camel grass and Shora 
Dens thero isa basset on eich wie, but awcot wate is only 
‘obtuinablo on the south. On the top of the square table-lan 
of Hafoon are extensive pastures, on which camels, horses, 
fattle and sheep ate grased in’ the gedson, Fish are plendifal 
h, and farnish the: means of subsistence to the coast 
dwellers; but the inland poplaton hold fh as much in abhor. 
rence ns fowls. Sharks’ lis, for China, are an important 
article of export, and several Malira Arabs reside here for the 
purposo of capturing the fish, “ Hunda is a straggling town of 
mat huts extending over two miles, with a population vai 
from 500 to 1000, according to season, ‘The men are all fisher= 
men or frankincense-ratherers, and the women employ them- 
selves in weaving mats, of which bales and bales were lyi 
ready for shipment. ‘Tho commerce of this place is ¢o 
to the Sowahil and’ the Arab ports Moculla and Sheher, the 
former supplying com, and the latter eloth, dates, &e, The 
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‘exports are “:mulij,” frankincense, shark-skins, ambergris, and 
matting. ‘The supply of ivory hns almost ceased, and there is 
only one elephant-hunter left'in the town. The honses are all 
circular and portable, and are erected in two or three hours— 
2 light framework of wood with a double layer of mats over it, 
‘and the house is complete ; a small courtyard or kraal of thorns 
is then made in front. ‘The doors all’ face north or south, 
avconing to season,—as the wind is very high and incle- 
ment. At this time it was very cold, andthe sharp contrast 
Totwoen the climate here and at Bunder Marayah, where tho 
heat was peculiarly fiery and suffocating, was decidedly un- 
Plesont.. he country close around is low and barren, the soil 

ng sand, detritus, and coral overlying limestone. Coral and 
shells ure met with, miles inland, showing that the country has 
eon at some former poriod under water; the caverns and 
watermarks on the cliffs of Ras Hafoon are further evideneo of 
this, ‘The Yogotation has the usual appearance—salsolaceous 
plants, with’a few doum palms and a stunted growth of weacins 
senttored over the surface, About a mile to the north of 
Hunda tho shore takes curve which is not marked in tho 
chart; bugalows anchor hore—the only sheltered spot to be 
fod, Tsounded 17 feot close in. Close by is a large wady 
forming n salt lagoon in the monsoon; its broad shallow bed 
shows, however, that much of the min is absorbed on its 
journoy, and that littlo finds its way to the sea. ‘The residoneo 
‘of the Sultan is at, a placo called Adowa, about 30 miles north= 
wost of Humda; it 18 close to the Wady Jacel or Jumbul- 
Hoody. ‘Tho halting-places between Hunda and Bunder 
Marayuh ato Schow, Adowa, Modeyauim, Yeran, and Esl Jal, 
Brorning about 20 miles from each others th fast place is in 
the Wady Yeran, which rises ina platean of the same name, 
and enters the sea near Bunder Khor. Iwo other places near 
the road are Sussi and Gulool. ‘The two most important 
Valleys between Ros Assear and Hafoon are the Wady ‘Tohen 
‘and the Wady Jumbulhoody, called in its upper part thie Wady 
Jacol, ‘The soil of the former is rich, and produces maize, 
tobacco, jowaree, dates, Theban palms, tamarinds, plantains, 
and onioiis; the introduction of most of these is due to a 
Hadramaut’ Arab who settled here some years sinco, and 
taught the inhabitants how to cultivate them. ‘The Somal, T 
Believe, are realy and willing enough to turn to agriculture 
‘and grow their own cor, but they require some one to set 
them the example, ‘The eastern point of this country is formed 
‘of a series of hill-ranges or plateaus, known as Jebel Goradd, 
Girdif, and Bor Burhai; they are tolerably well wooded, and 
are rich in valuable gum-trees—frankinoense, dragon's blood, 
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tragacanth, arabic, &e. And here I may remark what a very 
unnecéssary mystery and puzzle has been made of the name 
given to this horn by the Fortuguese—Cape Guardafui. Bruce 
insisted it should be called Gardepan, or the Straits of Burial; 
and others have derived it in ways equally fanciful—even the 
accurate Cruttenden was misled. It is, in fact, simply the 
native namo for this part, und is the only one known to 
the inhabitant vit Gili or Gini. By the loal shipping 
and by pilots, however, the point is usually called by its Aral 
name, as Asseor, ‘The only Europeans who haye ever traversed 
this country were some of the troops belonging to the Bom! 
eolumn of the army in Egypt in 1801, ‘Tho transport in whi 
they were returning to India having been wrecked. near Ras 
Halon, they succeeded, after great, hardships, in making their 
ay along the cout to Bunder Allooa, where they were pro- 
tected and entertained by the natives until they were taken off, 
about two mouths after, ‘Tho watershed of all this country 
is the southern face of the high range of limestone hills fring 
ing the north const, and as indicated by the Moga, Jacel, and 
other rivers on this const, clearly lies from north-west to sonth= 
east, The Wady Jacel, called in its upper part the Waly 
Gobeo, rises, I as informed, somewhere near Kurrum, anid 
after a course of 200 or 250 miles falls into the sea about 10 
miles below Ras Hafoon, at a place culled Hashirve. ‘The 
Wady Mogil enters the sea at Ilig, a place five days’ journey 
further sot, 

0 ancient geography of this coast, as given in the oldest 
and best nccount wo hive of it, the " Peripias of the Brythrian 
Sea,” has become more clear and intelligible since our know- 
Tndge of it has increased, and we have iad the accurate surveys 
of the Indian Nay to refer to for its elucidation, But although 
the more remarkable geographical features aro easy of 7 
nition, from the fidelity with which they are described. by the 
Author, thore is yot a considerable field. fof for conjecture with 
regard to many places, One cause of this is the want of uni- 
formity in the names given, some being Greek, some native, and 
others Arabic: this is. perplexing, and warns us not to rely too 
muuch on thom, though one of our chief means of recognition, 

‘The first place mentioned in the territory now occupied by 
the Somil is Mundus: this I consider to be Zaila, on, aecount 
of its description as a safe anchorage under the protection of an 
island—a circumstance that suits Zaila alone. ‘The title of 
emporium given to it, the peculiarity of its exports, and the fact 
‘of the course being from heneo eastward, are confirmatory of 
this view. We now come to Mosyllon, the most difficult, as it 
is the most important, of all the localities we have to discover 
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the site of It was the chief emporium on the coast, and is 
deseribed as a promontory and a bad roadstead, According to 
the distances given, it ought to be earried out at least a hundred 
miles further east; but in fixing it at Berbera, the chief induce- 
ment is that the latter holds pre-ominently the same position 
that Mosyllon dil, as the principal town on tho coast, and this 
appears to me an argument of suflicient weight to turn the 
scale in its fayour against all other considerations. ‘The latitudes 
fand longitudes of Ptolemy add greatly to the confusion here, 
for they are at variance snd irreconcilable under any eircum- 
stances ‘Tho evidence, in short, is against Berbera, but the 
presumption is much in favour of it, ‘The river of Nilo-Ptole- 
mon tay bo fairly identified with the Wady Maareg. at Meit 
—the distance given—of two days’ sail, or 1000 stadia (100 
miles), coincides sufficiently, ‘Tapategd is uncertain, for there 
is no clue, either of distance or site, to guide us, and I can find 
no name atall similar toit, but it lies between Meit and Bunder 
Maruyal, To locality of tho lemor Daphne i ‘equally doubtful, 
and for tho samo reasons it may posibly be the river near 
Bunder Khor, or Butialo, called *'Tugwena,” “ the largo wady,” 
by the natives, Cape Elephant is, of course, Ras Fechik, known 
cn the spot us Bor Moore. Tho greator Daphnon, or Akunnai, 
ig unmistakeably identical with the Wady Hakér, or Rio do 
Santo Pedro of the Portuguese, which, as I have already 
described, debouches from the hills between Gurso and Marayah, 
‘his is the solo instance in which both the Greek and native 
names are given, and it enables us to establish the identity of 
fio place bnyond u doubt. ‘Tho Mtiver Hlophant most be tho 
Wady Afkaliva, that entors the sea nonr Alloola, a short distance 
east of Ras Feoluk, From this there is no place mentioned 
until Capo Aromata, or Guardafui, the most prominent, feature 
on the coast, whereas we aro expressly told tho coast falls to tho 
south, Continuing along here, the first, name we come to, 
‘Tabai, was formerly identified by Dean Vincent with Hafoon ; 
but it must now be referred to Ras Binna, reserving Hafoon for 
Opone. The description of Tabai, the name (given by Ptolemy 
as Ponon Komi, evidently tho village of Binna), and the dis- 
tances, are sufliciently conclusive on this point. Between Aro- 
mata and Tabai also it is called the Bay of Beyla: now Belwa 
is'a village about 20 miles from Binna, being at tho north of tho 
bay of which Ras Binna is the southern point, ‘That Opond, oF 
Ophond, is Hafoon, cannot be doubted—the similarity of name 
is too striking to be passed over, and the fact of its being called 
an emporium, a charactor it still deserves, puts it beyond dispute, 
hore is no port anywhero noar to the south that answers to 
the description at all, while the whole produce of the valley of 
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the Jacol is brought here, and Cruttenden, who compares the 
fair to that of Berbera, testifies to the number of merchants 
Tosorting t0 it, and to'tho value and brsknoss of the trade 
‘carried on. 

Having found time, whilst waiting at Handa, to pay a hasty 
visit to the Wady Jacel, the luxuriant vegetation of which was 
described to me in yery'eulogistic terms by the natives, T hired 
‘seamel and started one afternoon in company with five Somalies, 
Onedivection at frst lay si. asfaras Bor Kalba, low platen 
of seven or eight hundred fect clovation, when we tumed WW, 
and after threo hours halted for the night at the edge of Khor 
Hurlea, At midnight wo rose again and made our way over 
fini of seud-ills, topped with bashes, to Kyl Dokanaya, a 

mubbling spring of brackish water on a low eminence, which wi 
reached just about sunrise, Large numbers of fomule camels 
were being watered at thisand at a similar spring close by. ‘The 
Water was quito warm when we arrived, but became cold as the 
day advanced. Below the sand tho hillock appeared to be com- 
Bate chil of nstons, but also of limestone and agglomerate, 

north point of Hafoon ties direct east of this, and the ed 
of the table-land north of Hunda rx. After resting here for 
a short time, and receiving tho custom tering of 
camels’ milk’ from the Bedouins, we pushed on again, and 
travelled for some hours over a storile, stony plain, thinly grown 
Thoro ant there with ucacias, util we reactiod the Wady dacel, 
long the steep bank of which we continued until we found a 
path, when wo doseended and camped in a high wellheltered 
patch or island in the bed. On approaching the wady, the 
‘Appearance of it at a little distance—a bright green streak in a 
brown, sterile, and hilly plain—vas singularly pleasant and 
refreshing, ‘The banks are deep and precipitons, varying from 
50 to 200 feet, and the bed is in no part. leas than 700" yards 
wide, and in most places much more, showing that very con 
siderable body of water is carried down in the monsoon. The 
bed is extremely well wooded with some large trees, especially 
in the centro, where the ground is high, forming islands in the 
flood: the wild date and doum ‘were particularly abune 
dont, the fruit and leaves being an important article of eotnmerce, 
At this time no water was running, but there were long shallow 

ls or reaches in places, and it could be obtained anywhere by 
igeing a foot or two deep in the sand. ‘The few people T savy 
ere very friodly, and appeared quiet and industrious, but 
anisorably’ poor: the men wero employed in splitting, drying, 
and stringing “mulij,” and the women in mat-weaving. 'Theit 
mat huts were scattered all along the wady, with thorn kraals 
for the few half-starved sheep and goats, ‘There is no cultivar 
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tion, and the fruit of the wild date seems a staple article of food. 
‘Whe river is said to haye been tho resort of wild elephants until 
three years azo; since then they have only reappeared once. 
Mho next moming we pursued oir jonmey up the way, direc: 
tion west, passing after a short time a broad, deep wady, on our 
eft, called the “Tug Bedoo,” and about 1 rast. halted near Bor 
Mogth,a high tabular-formed hill, ‘The character of the country 
remained unchanged, but the vegetation in the bed of the wady 
gradually decreased, while the tanks became deeper. ‘The 
universal drought in the country had visited this place: they 
iad hardly had any rain for year, and the river was dry in 
consequence, All human habitations had now ceased, and T was 
told that none were to be met with for a Jong distance in front ; 
T thorofore saw no advantage in pushing on, and began to retrace 
my steps. We returned by the sumo toad, and arrived at Funda 
the second day. From tho time of actual travelling on both 
ways, thirty-six hours, I had probably ascended tho river about 
45'or 50 miles, The hills were all entirely destitute of verdure, 
and T saw no frankinoenso or gum-arabio trees anywhere on the 
journey: the only animals I noticed were the hyena, jackal, 
hare, and two species of antelope, aud thero were sail! to 
leopards, Birds were very numerous in tho wady, but none on. 
the plane 
he Barel Somfl is altogether a most interesting country, 
and it is no little opprobrium to us that it has remained so long. 
‘a mystery, for there are few which offer: greater attractions of 
research and greater facilities for exploration to the traveller, 
‘Truo, we haye had a few glimpses ut it, and the writings of 
Cruttenden, Rigby, and others, have left little to be gleaned 
supefclilly; but ow Title vo koow of the interior, and of th 
tribes beyond the seaboard—absolutely nothing!” ‘The geo- 
graphy, resources and productions of the ‘country—the condition, 
tribution, and inner life of the people—have all yet to be 
written, and offer a wide field for inquiry to the fitst European 
who shall visit them, 
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IV—A Journey in Yero. By Captain T. Bragtstox, ¥.R.0.8, 
[ead February 12th, 1872} 


T.—Tue Sovrn-rast Coast. 








Fonsisnep at the government office in Hakodadi with certain 
instructions and the requisite authority to travel as a native 
official, I sailed out of that port in the Akindo on the 15th 
of September (10th day 8th month), 1869. 

During the night we experienced a head wind and heavy 
easterly sell, but worked past Siwokubi Saki (Cape Blunt), 
and, helped by the eurvent which invariably sots towards the 
Pacific throngh the Strait of Tsugar, we were off the volcanic 
Cape of Yesan by 6 Aat, the following moming. ‘The weather 
was dirty and rainy that day, and we made little progress. At 
Sunrise on the 17th we rounded Cape Yerimo, the principal point 
‘on the south-east coast of Yezo, a bold, sharp promontory of 
moderate height, terminated by low land with several pointed 
rocks above water off the end of it, and backed by a high momn- 
fainous country. ‘There is fair anchorage during westerly winds 
on itseastern side, An island marked on the chart, about eight 
miles east, as Knmoiwatara,” I am assured by captains of 
‘Yessels does not exist, which information is confirmed by no 
Such island. being laid down on Japanese maps. In fact, the 
Sthole coastline of Yezo to the eastward of Tsugar Strait is 
not only imperfect, but so untrue on the British Admiralty and 
‘other foreign charts—which are but copies—that it ean hardly 
be said to be a guide at all for navigation in those waters; 
consequently, before a commander has become personally 
feqnamted with the coast it would be prudent for him to 
provide himself with a native pilot. 

‘At the present time commanders of Japanese vessels generally 
sail by foreign charts, for although there exists a fair enough 
map of Yeao, one of the four sheets called “ Quan-h: sok 
‘Nipon chive,” published at Yedo, it is only a map, having. so far 
no pretensions to a coast chart, that neither reefs nor and 
in many cases not even islands, are delineated on it, while the 
depth of water is nowhere indicated, but the whole sea along the 
coust is covered with names of fishing-stations, so thickly, that 
‘ho room is left for the insertion of other information. Asa map 
‘of the interior it is most elaborate, and great is duo to 
both the native surveyors and the compilers ofit, if it is as tras 
in all parts ax those T have had opportunity of roughly checking, 
But, like most other Japanese plans, the mountains are Iai 
down in elevation, and even in that way only the very highest 
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‘ones are delineated clearly, while all the rest of the land 
‘between the rivers is completely covered with pyramids, also in 
elevation, to denote high land or *yama,” Such a plan, for 
geographical or nautical purposes, inust of course be almost 
less, it being impossible to discover where mountains are 

in ranges or detached masses, or which is high coast or low. 
Moreover, I ain inclined to think, that, although relatively 
correct as to bearings und shorter distanees—though I did not 
carry the requisite instruments on my journey to be enabled to 
ive a decided opinion—this map may be considerably in error 
in latitude, and probably much more so in longitude, which 
would render it valueless for computing the areas of districts, 
should such at a future time be found necessary, or laying out 
Tines of roads with any accuracy. However, it may serve the 
we of the Japanese for soine years to come, s0 far as the 
interior is concemed, but must be at once rejected as a const 
chart, to which it has ‘not the slightest pretensions. "This map 
is suid to he after the survey of, if not compiled by, Matsu-ura 
Takasizo, now a “bangan "of tho Yeao Kaitago government at 


ay 

On the 18th we passod along the Kusuri coast, and caw the 
Khankai lying off tho quaisho, whore there is fhir anchorage 
for a small vessel, except with strong winds from south-west to 
west, She was then landing a cargo of seaweed, under charter 
by the government. By evening we were off Akis Bay, 200 
miles from Hakodadi, but being rather doubtful of the local 
Knowledge of our pilot, Captain Scott thought it prudent to 
stand off to sa for tho aight, Tho appearance of the soa along 
the coast is of a dirty dull colom, strikingly: distinct, from the 
deep blue of the * Kuro Siwo” stream which passes up the Sea 
of Japan and through the Strait of Tsugar, Its temperature 
there was ten cores lower than the water of that. stream, and 
wwe found an eddy current setting to the westward. The fol- 
Towing morning we stood into the bay. 

‘The comtry around Akis Bay is mostly high land, without 
fany prominent hills, which I beliove may'bo said generally of 
‘the whole region from Kusuri to Nemoro. It is generally 
protty thickly wooded with deciduous or hard-wood trees, at 
‘as oak, maple, willow, &e., interspersed with a mixture of 
conifer. Where deyoid of woods the hills are usually covered 
by a dense growth of dwarf or scrub bamboo, from a foot or two 
to several fect in height, according to the nature of the soil, 
while. on tho lower ground and swamps high ‘grows 
Texurinntly. ‘The geological features show rocks of the scccadan 
series, conglomerate, sandstones, and slaty shales, ‘The soil 
‘appears good, being mostly a dark mould, Dut. the fow dygoons 
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and turnips grown. about the fishing-stations fail to indicate 
what might be produced by proper cultivation. 

Seaweed is cut along the coast and among the reefs near 
Daikokn Islands, and herring are taken on the west, side of the 
ay. ‘The lagoon to the east of the quaisho produces large 
quantities of oysters, 

‘The principal house at the quaisho ig built in the ordinary 
Tapanese style, but is of far larger sizo than usually seen 
$methe towns, and everything about, it seems large in pro- 

tine. At ono ent of the builing are several apartments 

ited up with papered sliding doors and windows for the accom- 
modation of government oflicers and distinguished travellers. 
Tn the middle is a large room with an open hearth of sufficient 
dimensions to take on logs of firewood, round which the 
‘Ainos and lower people of the establishment squat crosslegged, 
smoking and chatting, when they havo nothing to do. An 
‘office is balf closed off from this place, and the kitchen is on the 
other side, Outside the back door are large caldrons, used for 
heating water for washing and various purposes, and for filling 
the warm baths, so indispensable in a house where travellers are 
entertained. ‘Tho ground before the house is neatly levelled, 
fand enclosed in the form of a quadrangle by a sod bank, in 
which are two gateways with posts and upper cross-bars, painted 
Fa eho wetel offial style. Separated. from the principal 
‘house are carpenters’ shops, boat-sheds, houses for some of the 
‘Ainos, and storehouses for the reception of rice, suki, rope, straw~ 
mats, nets, and other necessaries for carrying on the fishing 
Business, and for storing the produce of the fisheries. Ata short 
distance to the westward, on the riso of the high land, is a litle 
temple, which is good mark for taking the anchorage bearings 
ofa vessel. Below it, but hidden by trees, is the priest’s house, 
Sah werten ladd one about it; and from this, bout a quarter 
of a milo inland,  stocknde encloses a collection of buildings 
formerly occupied by government officers and their retainers, 
‘but was tenantless when I visited it, A narrow path runs up 
the sido of Bara Sau, whence a good view is obtained of the 
greater part of the bay. 

Tho timber used in the construction of buildings is obtained 
from the Marer Hills, being a species of fir called “Todo 
‘Matez ;” 0 clean and straightened ‘wood, easily worked, and 
splitting readily for Iuths and shingles; ‘but it shrinks and 
expands very much with variations in the humidity of the 
ee A spruce known by the mame of “Yeuo Matsz,”” 
fs preferred for Dout-uilding; nnd in the hills, at no great 
distance, is cut of he sizes. 

Captain Scott and 1 took several strolls about the neighbour- 
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‘hood, one of which was to the top of a high bluff overhanging 
the entrance to the lagoon, where we obtained a good view of 
that sheet of water. It seemed to be nearly eireular, of between 
8 to4 miles diameter; with numerous shoals and mud-banks, 
Jeaving only narrow channels at low water. ‘The Ainos navie 
gate it in wooden “ dug-out” canoes, about 20 feet in length 
Wy a breadth of 24, with sometimes weather-boards or bulwarks 
lashed on the gunwales with stringy bark from their native 
‘woods, or ratian obtained from the traders. On the north side 
Af the ontlets of this lagoon there is a considerable Aino village, 
‘and afew huts near the quaisho. ‘The dwellings of the Ainos 
in all parts of Yezo are pretty much of one form, being com 
of one inner chamber and a sort of porch. ‘The roofs 

Slant to the ground, with a chimney at the end, over the porch, 
End an open hearth below it. ‘They are composed of light 
Poles, covered with birch bark, and thatched with reeds, grass, 
Sr scrub-bamboo, A small store-hut, either of the same 
thaterials or of wood, raised some feet above the ground, stands 
alongside; and usually some strong wooden cages, likewise 
raised on stakes, contain pet bears and eagles, for which these 
Birplesom to bare sme superstitions veneration. Numerous 

starved dogs are invariably loitering about. 

‘The men are usually stout, well-made people, of rather low 
stature, with very hairy bodies. ‘The hair of the head and 
beard is commonly allowed free growth, although in some dis- 
tricts many of them follow Japanese fashions in this respect. 
A welled Tonle Aino is not a bad. specimen of umanity, but 
the women are not to be compared with them. ‘They seem to 
‘age very soon, and get shrivelled up in their features; caused, 
perhaps, partly by the hard work they undergo, as they carry 
wood and water, and perform most other menial services. But 
T have seen some young girls very good-looking, save and 
except always their lips, which are invariably tattooed; a 
fashion, I fear, it would take some time to become s0 familiar 
with as to admire, These people are all “subsisted” at_ the 
‘expense of the “Okiyainin,” the lesseo of the fishing-coast from 
the government. They receive a daily allowance of “ go-ngo” 
inn quart and litle over a catty of ree pet heal 
‘The able-bodied men, women, and boys, work at fishing, cutting 
and hauling timber and firewood, carrying produce, or as ser- 
yants attending to house and general work about the stations. 
‘They likewise tmnt, and, as may be im fare expert at 
taking bears, deer, foxes, &c.; but the produce of the chase has 
to be delivered up at, the quaisho, for which a small remuneri- 
tion is made them in presents of cotton cloth, thread, saki, 
tobacco, and such like. ‘They generally hunt with bows and 
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arrows, but a few matchlocks are lent them from the quaishos. 
‘The women employ part of their time in manufacturing a 
coarse kind of cloth, called *atzis,” made from the inner bark 
‘of a tree which grows in the country. Some of the men are 

wetty fair carpenters, ‘Their proper language is very different 
From: Japaneso, having many words ending in consonants, the 
entire want of which is a peculiarity of the latter language. 
‘The tone of voice of the men is by no means unsonorous, while 
that of the women is a clear falsetto, In pulling boats or 
hauling at nets they almost invariably sing; and frequently, 
when at work, keep up a constant jabber, laughing at one 
another's jokes; doubtless the effect’ of their dependence on 
their masters, and the little need of forethought, causes the 
-eares of life to press lightly on them, for they are a very lively 
prople, Most of those T'met spoke Japanese, moro or Tes; 

mt the usual language in which the Japanese speak to them 
is @ mixture of the two, As clothing, they generally wear a 
loose “atzis” coat, bound round the waist by a girdle of some 
sort, and a breech’ cloth; to which, in cold weather, they add 
Joggings, and deer-skin mocassins, with a decr-skin overcoat, 
mittens, and a warm cap covering the ears and back of the 
neck, In summer, however, their brown skins are oftener 
<xposed than othervise, coving their extremely airy lege; 
while the thick, long erop of hair on tho head, and full beards, 
‘are sullicient proof against any ordinary weather. 

At Akis, I had an opportunity of observing the seaweed 
fishery, of which a short account may here be given:— 

‘After remaining a few days at the quaisho, the Afindo was 
moved about 5 miles down the bay, and anchored off Ko-Daikoku 
Sima, before-mentioned, in 7 fathoms; where, being favoured 
by remarkably fine weather, a part cargo of seaweed was loaded. 

this article is one of the greatest exports, both for the native 
and China markets, from Yezo. It is collected in many parts 
‘of Japan, but the great source of the favourite kinds is the 
‘south-east const of Yezo. Requiring simply the Iabour neces- 
sary to collect and dry it, this business is ‘probably the most 
lucrative of any followed by the fishermen of the north. ‘The 
‘season extends from the 6th to the 9th month, say July to 
October, daring which imo a large number of peopo are Tent 
constantly employed. In its fresh state, the weed is in appear 
‘anee much the same as the “kelp” of Britain, in lengths from 
20 to ae The modo of collecting it is for three or four 
men, according to the size of the boats, to work together. 
fiaenabes ties twa porauetata stat fae vest botnet 
‘and about the reefs and islands, and fish up the weed by means 
‘of pole with a crook on it; while their comrade remains on 
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shore in charge of their straw hut, cooking, and looking after 
the seaweed lying out to dry. On getting a full boat-lond they 
return, and haul out the seaweed on the beach, laying out the 
strips in parallel lines to dry on the sand, Every evening, or 
fs the event of zain, it is cithor housod or Gollected in heaps 
and covered with mats. ‘Two or three days of fine weather 
suffice to dry it, after which it is cut into lengths, usually 
8 feot 9 inches, and tied in bundles of half a picul each. A 
ontinuanco of wet weather will eanse the seaweed, before it is 
sufficiently dried, to heat and spoil, when it has to be thrown 
away. Both Japaneso and Ainos are employed by the fishing- 
aston for this srvice. ‘The former are engaged by the season 
at Hakodadi in June, and sent up the coast in junks or bs 
Jand. Their usual pay is 10 rios for the season, with fe 
‘and an additional 10 rios between throo of them if they mak 
jin the season 100 kokus (of 8 ewt, each) of dried weed, which 
thoy can usually do in a favonrablo summer.  Tueluding maper 
intendence, food, mats, wear and tear of boats and other plant, 
Tealculate the ‘prepared seaweed to cost, about 110 rios per 
100 koku, To this has to be added the government dut 
which hitherto has not been fixed by any cortain tariff 
Ashing-master has pail an annual sum as rent fora curtain 

of the coast, Under the now ‘Kaitago’ régime, this duty, in 
the distriots retained by the government, is now fixed at 90 
cent. of all produoo, with an additional 6 per cent. on arrival 
nt Hakodadi. Selling on the const, tho fishing-masters always 
mako 100, and frequently 200 per cont, profit, so it is not 
astonishing that the principal men who havo engaged. in this 
Drasinoss sineo the oponing of Japan, to forcign trate have 
mostly become rich. ‘Tho export of this artiole from Hakodadi 
in foreign bottoms alone amounts to over 100,000 piouls por 
annum, equal to 6000 tons, 

‘The combu Geared) which the Akindo. londed in Akis 
Bay was from the two Daikokn islands, and the main shore 
north-east, of them, that from the smaller island being much 
the best, from tho absence of sand, owing to tho drying beach 
being of « shingly nature, ‘This small island. is however, 
rapidly docreasing in size, the rollers from the ocean constantly 
washing away the rathor soft slaty shale of which it is composed 
Ja regular strata, dipping at a steep anglo 2.818. In fot, the 
top of it is reduced to a sharp ridge, with a steep side towards 
the ocean; and I believe in a few years it will cease to exist, 
any more than as a part of the recfs now extending far to seat 
ward outside of and between it and the mainland, It soems 
as if in former times both Daikokn islands were a part of the 
main, but haye become separated by the encroachments of the 
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‘ocean; otherwise it is hard to believe the form of Akis Ray to 
have been so incorrectly laid down by the carly Dutch und 
other navigators ns it is still retained on our latest charts, 

‘On the morning of the 29th September, the Akindo beat out 
of the bay under reduced sail, and rounded the outer part of 
Daikoku Sima at 10.15 at.” We were bound to Hamanaka 


"a 

rmanaka is a great fishing-district, employing a large 
number of both Japanese and Ainos; daring the simmer season, 
commencing with the fourth ‘mouth (Alay), a. fish called 
“komai” is caught. In the following month herring come in 
in abendanoo; thoy aro sxinod, and boiled down forthe 
which ip extracted from them’; tho residue, being’ dried, ix 
called “kas,” or fish manure, and forms one of the greatest 
articles, in bulk, exported from Yezo to the sonthern provinces, 
whero it is used on cotton, sugar, and other Iands, as a 
fertilizer, In the sixth month (July) the seaweed harvest 
commences, and continues till the close of October, and some- 
times, if tho soajon is favourable, even Tater, Avery lange 
amount is annually taken in tho manner previously described. 
Somo salmon are also caught in this bay; they were just com- 
moneing to run when wo wore there in the first fow days of 
October, and wero being taken by sot nets run off tho shore 
‘and anchored out. Ono day we went over to the Kiritap 
shore, whero ono of these nets was set, and had just been 
emptied, the catch being 150 fine clean fish, of Which we 
obtained font for our own uso, weighing 17} Ibs, each. At the 
close of the fishing-season, the Ainos and most of the other 
fishermen léave, a few people only remaining during winter, 
when they are employed in cutting and hauling firewood, of 
which large quantitios are requisite for the fishing-season. 
Thor aro about thirty small rough Yewo ponies belonging to 
u lace, 

‘Oh the morning of the 6th October I landed through the 
surf in a small boat, pulled by a couple of Ainos, one of whom 
carried mo ashore dry-ihod on his back. ‘Tho Akindo made 
sail und passed out of the bay by the east sido of the reef we 
had run past on entering. I was thus left alone at the eastern 
end of Yezo with a fowling-piece, powder, shot, and bullets, a 
couple of prs of anes change of clothes good pale of 
Hao pockot compass and note books and Japansee map 
of the island, to pursue a journey hitherto unattempted by any 
foreigner. What I saw, the modo of travelling, and how I was 
treated by the natives, compiled from the daily notes made as 
Travelled along, I shall describe, It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the stato of the eountry at that time was at it 
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hind been for many years previous to the colonization— 
“kaitago"—scheme inaigurated by the goverument in the latter 

wrt of 1869—so that future travellers must expect to find some 
important changes, it is to be hoped for the better. 


IL Tue Easrery rary ov rae Istanp, 


On the moming of the 7th October I rose from the matted 
floor of the small room in which I had slept, and went out to 
the beach to get a refreshing draught of the bracing air, as well 
as to abow tho inmates of the quaisto that T was anxious to 
start on my journey. 

‘A few minutes sufliced to put my little baggage in travelling 
shape, and by the time I had got through a light breakfast « 
eouple of ponies were brought, on one of which my two leather 
bags wore lashed to either sido of a pack-snddle, on tho top of 
which % Japanese, who was to act as my and guide, 
mounted ; and, with a blanket over a native ri illo lent, 
me by tho master of tho establishment, I bestrode the other 
one, my gun, prairie fushion, in the hollow of my arm, 
and start 

Passing by the huts along the shore of the bay, we ascended 
the plateaw-ike land, and followed a narrow horio-track taking 
a northerly direction. On this course we travelled over a 
usually level but sometimes undulating country, tolerably 
thickly wooded with oak and birch trees of moderate sizo, the 
ground boing free from underwood, but covered with short 
‘mountain-bamboo scrub, fern, and long geass, But few leaves 
Thad yet assumed their autumn colours, ‘The upper soil was of 
‘a dark yegotablo mould, with a clay, and in some plicos 
gravelly, subsoil, I saw no rock in’ situ all day. Having 
made bout 7 miles, we came to a shallow valley runnin, 
east, in which wo struck tho tmck between Aki’ Bay and 
Nemoro, which as to be followed to reach the former placo 
from Humanaka; the distance by this circuitous route, passin, 
round the north side of the lagoon to the quaisho, is call 
S}ri, We took the opposite direction, turning to the eastwand, 
amd followed along the southern bank of a small but deep 
stream running with a tortuous course along the bottom of the 
valley, where I saw evidence of Ainos having been speari 
solmon, which were then just commencing. to run up to thelr 
Spaming-paees.. ‘Ths valley, though retaining much the same 

Ana the djing country, has considerable spaces clear 
‘of woorls, or only sparsely dotted with trees, and appeared. to 
be well adapted for agriculture, but there are no signs of its 
haying been attempted anywhere. ‘There are some swamps in 
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it, and a few small tributary streams fall in on either side, 
which, when the banks are steep, are spanned by small rough 
Dridges, otherwise the track passes through them. 

‘The worst parts of the swamps have split timber laid trans- 
versely, forming a narrow “corduroy” roads, or bronder rough 
planks are laid lengthwise. Sometimes turf, gravel, or sand is 
‘pot on the top for ballast, but usually such is dispensed with, 
tnd Yeing in miserablo rea, these kinds of roads ary not the 
very best for horse travelling. ‘They are, however, the only 
attempts at rowls in any part of the island, and are never 
resorted to unless the natural state of the country is such that 
travelling would otherwiso be almost impossible. Elsewhero 
the soa beach, or the rongh mountain side, with the trees ent 
away sufficiently to allow of the passage of pack-horses in 
single file, aro the “roads” of Yezo, It is to be hoped that as 
the attention of the government is now directed to the coloni- 
zation of the country, ono of their first measures may be the 
establishment of lines of communication, 60 essentially neces 
tary to the development of it rsoures 

n tho route we passed two or three small rest-houses, usually 
mere sheds, kept up for the accommodation of travellers. At 
‘one of these wo halted for half an hour in the middle of tho 
day to rest our horses, and eat some cold rico and fish we carried 
with us for our midday meal, called by the Japanese “ binto.” 

‘As the day drow on we approached an extensive lagoon, into 
which the streams of the district empty themselves, where wo 
saw numbers of wild goose, Passing over rather moro fully 
wooded land, and a little to the northward, we descended a 
hill and came suddenly on the fishing-station known as Atchi 
Shibets, distant 9 ri, or 22 English miles, from Hamanaka, 
‘This station stands on the south shore of the lagoon, which ix 
said to extend thence into the interior about 24 miles w.x.w., in 
its narrow form; but to the south-castward widens ont into a 
considerable expanse, and communicates with the sea about 8 ri 
from the station. 

‘Atchi Shibets belongs to the Nemoro district. Tts productions 
are salmon, sea-trout, herring, and seaweed, in considerable 
quantities, ' The chief station, or quaisho, is on tho north side 
of the peninsuls, and has beon selected’ by the “kaitago,” or 
new colonization officials, as the head-quarters of their eastern 
district, an officer of the rank of “hangan” residing thore as 
governor, with his staff of officials. 

‘Phe production of my government travelling-order caused a 
fresh horse to be forthcoming, and after a delay of a few minutes 
at Atchi Shibots, which is composed of one large dwelling. 
‘house, some store-honses, and a small temple, all quite new; I 
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embarked with my baggage and horse in a flat-bottomed scow 
on the lagoon, which some of the boys, assisted. by an Aino or 
two about the place, pulled across to the opposite shore, a dis- 
tance of aboat a third of « mile, “Landing ou evampy low land, 
my was lashed on the pack saddle, and I mounted with 
some difliculty on the top of it. A Japanese, who acted. as 
guide, led the way for a couple of miles or so through a thick 
willow: brash, till we emerged on the seashore, where ho ob- 
tained a horse for himself; and we went along on the briere 
covered sand-ridges, parallel with the sea, at a brisk pace. 
‘Along the shore there aro a numberof Gabingtatios os laren 
the River Nisibets, where there is a collection of buildings, it 
being a very important salmon river; those on the southern 
side belonging to the Nemoro district, and called Nisibets 
proper, while tho rival establishment on the northern side, belong 
ing to tho district of Shibets, is known is Bitszkai, Leaving our 
homes wo crosied the river in a boat, and my baggage. was 
deposited atthe chi howe of the station, whore dismissed my 
‘aide with w small present, ‘This place is but 2 ri from Atohit 
bets, making the distanco trayolod duting the day 11 rl. 
Tspent the time before dark in strolling about, and looking. 
at the fishing arrangements, Off the mouth of the river a 
number of Ainos, superintended by ono or two Japanese, 
wore hauling in a fargo seino literally filled with fine salm 
‘Theso were transferred to a couplo of large boats, which carried 
them into the river, where, thrown out on a platform or stage 
‘on the bank opposite a store-house, a. number of Aino women, 
Yoys, and mon, set to work with knives, gilling, gutting, and 
leaning the fish, while others carried ‘them so prepared in 
baskets on their backs into the store, where they were 
salted and stackod in rectangular piles,’ made up ‘ol Inyors 
head and tail, and alternately crossing one another to 
ensure stability. ‘The placo was surrounded by innumerable 
crows, keeping up a constant cawing, and ready to dart upon 
the offal thrown away. Although of considerable length this 
river is of small size, and is further narrowed at its moutl 
to 80 yards or less. Being the boundary of two districts it is 
fished from vither side on alternate days, A coarse net is sot 
‘on stakes completely across, some hundred yards or 80 above its 
mouth, which prevents the aslmon ascending tho river, | In 
rainy weather, however, when the river floods and. brings down 
sticks and refuse, this fins to be lifted or it would be washed 
away, and then the fish get a respite, otherwise they would 
stand a fair chance of being nearly all’ slaughtered. Many of 
the Ainos employed at this river aro brought from Share and 
Mombets, on the north-east coast, just for the fishing season, 
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‘and return again before winter. ‘The annual catch of salmon 
‘ous for so small a river. In 1869 the catch amounted 
‘ess than 6300 koku, at 60 fish to the koku, being 
fish, equal to 17,000 piculs, or over one thousand tons. 
‘one hundred bags of salt, of one hundred pounds each, 
‘are required for one hundred kokn of salmon, including, those 
required to resalt the fish into the vessel which takes them 
away. They are exported to Yedo and the east coast of 
‘Nipon, as well as to Hakodadi for the West Coast Ports. 
‘line of the shore at Nisibets River rans ¥.v.W, and. by 8. 
‘The farthest part of the Nemoro peninsula visible bears . by 8 
‘and somo high land on Kunasiri xax.p, Nemoro quaisho 
Ties across the bay, distant about 13 sea miles to the #.8. Taliould 


have visited this place, but having « long joumey before me, 
and being unable to calculate how long it So ikely to takeme, 
T felt it more pradent to posh on and get the better part of the 
fonrney over tfire tho sting in of Sold weather. As it was, 

Wid not reach Hakodadi too soon, for but w day or two after 
my arrival then at the close of November, the most sovere winter 
Hat has been known for many years sot in with unusual 
evry al contin, may bo i ely the ext for 
mon 

For tho sake of easy reference I have apponded hereto an 
nar f thr, showing he date Twotween the dif 
ferent places, from which it will be seen that the lia 
and odcupiel 54 days, from which have to be deducted 11 days 
on which 1 did not actually travel, which reduces the number 
tA dang which Tvl 2571, alt St) Elis 
nile, 

Nest’ morning, after an carly breakfast, I left Bitakat for 
Shibets quaishor the head-station of tho district, I rodo one 
horse on a pack saddle, with » blanket over it, and eas oor 
stirrups of straw rope? while my attendant Aino guide rode 
‘the bagguze animal. We followed the coust lino to the north~ 
ward, sometimes by the sand-beach, and at ‘other times on the 
feu conceding the shore; ad webu for 

rst part very fair travelling. ‘The country rises from 
chore with a terree, from 80 to 60 fect above the sea, and is 
‘wooded with moderate-sized hardwoods. We some 

“banya;” or Sshing-stations, and afterwards a small Aino cam 

where some women coming to look out at me, my Aino guide’ 
it delight in doing showman, ‘They seemed gratiied to find 
at my appearance somewhat resombled their own, people, and 
this fact has doubtless a good deal to do with the friendliness om 
ig in 


all occasions displayed the AAinoe towards foreiynors 
Sey eae duct Kor that Yonge to mas any listinction, for 
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uring the whole journey I was invariably treated with civility 
‘and kindness by Japaneso as well as Ainos. 

About 9 nantical or iphical miles north of Nisibets 
River is the peninsula of Notski. It is @ low tongue of land, in 
‘the form of a hook, jutting about 6 miles to seaward, the por- 
tion enclosed by the hook being full of shoals and now! 
deep, ‘There are some fishing-stations on it used during the 
herring season, and junks which come to this coast for produce 
taako {ta sheltor from norlhorly winds. I noticed. there, were 
some woods ou the outer part of the hook, As we approached 
Notskii we had to cross several rivers, and the shore wasin many 
places of a soft oozy nature, with some lagoons and many swam 
extending back into the country. It. was well for us the tide 
‘wus low, or wo might have had great difficulty in crossing some 
fof these places; us it was, the water as up to the horses’ 
Dollies, and there wore frequent mud-holes in which they 
floundered. I bolievo that travellers usually prefor going from 
Bitsekai by water to Notski, and thence along a fair road to 
Bhibota, Wo saw gront numbers of wildfowl, some eranos, and 
a few white-tailed sea eagles, 

‘On starting again wo crossed a large swamp, and then camo 
to the narrow neck by which Notski peninsula joins tho main, 
the north side of which is a steep shingle beach on which breale 
the rollers from tho Soa of Okhotsk. ‘Thence wo followed a 
straight shore w.x.W, to a considerable fishing-station whero wo 
fayed n few miouley and then rode ona coup of miles oF ap 
to Shibets quaisho, where our journey for the day of 9 ri ended. 
‘This is a considerable station, situated at the mouth of a good- 
tized river, called tho Shibota, Besides tho principal dvveling- 
house,'there are quarters for officials, store-houses, carpenters’ 
sheds, smiths’ shops, and other buildings, with a collection of 
Aino huts adjoining, and deserted barracks, formerly belon, 
ing to the Princo of Aidsu, near by. Being a herring district, 
the Shibets River is noted for its abundanco in sea-trout and 
salmon ; although, I believe, the catch of the latter has not been 
of late years nearly what it'was in former times, 

‘he shore to the northward of Shibets becomes high, and 
fishing-stations exist only about two-thirds of the distance along 
the coast towards the bold capo of Siretoko; beyond which 
there is no road along the shore, 80 that travellers for the north- 
east coast have togo inland a good distance, the road coming out 
again on the const at Share. I was told that the water is very. 
deep off tho cape itself even close in shore, and that there is 
f@ strong current constantly setting to the eastward. Inland 
from the cape the country is a mass of high mountains. 

‘A wet morning on the 98h of October found me again en 
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role in the company of six Ainos and mounted on 
ies, following a track through the up the valley of 
Poni pa togands the won.’ To each sudo wan atached 
ppart of our provisions, consisting principally of fine salmon, the 
{ails of which protruded from the ends of the rough packages 
iniwhich they wero made up. ‘The Ainos wore a merry lot of 
fellows, and their spirits being more than usually elevated 
an extra dram served out before starting, they Kopt up x roun 
of jokes among them, and occasionally enlivened the still woods. 
with a song. Being’ one too many for the number of horses, 
‘one was mounted on the croup behind another of his fellows, and 
notwithstanding the load we jogged along at a smart pace. ‘The 
pace, in fact, was rather too much for me, for being yet unac- 
customed to pack-saddle travelling, and perched on the top of 
my with my légs hanging down on either side of the 
horse's neck, the pommel of the saddle right under me, and its 
eautle against my spine, Iwas in anything but a comfortable 
‘or very safo position ; in fact, I felt all the time as if at any 
moment 1 was liable to be pitched between the horse's ears, and 
it was only by clutching the back of the saddle whenover wo 
made anything of a steep descent, and somewhat shifting my 
ition occasionally as I got a chance, that 1 managed to main~ 
in the indispensable equilibrium, but it was at the exponso of 
‘a painfol cramping of my thighs and some loss of leather. I 
cannot imagine that Japaneso pack-saddle travelling can at 
any time be an agreeable mode of locomotion but when you 
happen (as occurs so very often, unfortunately) to have a rough- 
animal, when your tagenge is badly packed or unequally 
‘when the saddle persists in rolling—it is, to say tho 
Teast of it, exceedingly unpleasant, and I would recommend no 
one to attempt it for any distance. Before leaving Hakodadi 
Thad an idea of what it might be, and had therefore brought 
my swidle in the ship with me; but, from information received 
fat Hamanaka, I was led to believe that on some of the 
coast I should be unable to find horses, and, rather than encum= 
ber myself with an additional burden when I should havo to 
walk, I decided on not taking it with me. Many a time sub- 
sequently did I rue that decision; and therefore, for the benefit 
of future travellers in Yezo, I would say, by all means take 
your saddle, and a good pair of boots. Other things can bo 
in one way oF another, but these are, indi les 
and are not to be fond in the country. “A light heart and a 
thin pair of brosebes” athe. eying will not carry you 
‘Yezo—on horseback. Fortunately for my skin, I had not 
thin, but thick, good, strong, corduroy trousers, which, ‘tucked 
into ‘a pair of English-made knee-boots, with a flannel shirt, an 
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‘Aino cloth coat; a red worsted sash round my waist, an old felt 
hhat, and a loose wrapper to. put on in wot weather, completed 
oostumo whieh, i not picturesque, was both comfortable and 
serviceable. 

‘Tho country through which we rode was of a generally level 
nature, thickly wooded with oak, alder, maple, birch, anil elm, 
fand with a heavy: undergrowth of scrub-lamboo. "We occa 
sionally struck u bond of the Shibets River, which is a: deep, 
Quick-running stream, ‘Tho mountain-land ‘on’ our right, was 
Tiblo ccastonally through openings in the ‘woods. About 
fioon wo halted ata small shed, erected as a rost-house for 
travellers, After dinner wo started again, and mounted some 
tarrace-lovels of the river valley, still continuing to follow tho 
searcely visible track through the woody till about. sunset wo 
feamo t0 a tenantless houso on tho right bank of the river, where 
‘we halted for tho night. 

"This pleco, known a ‘Tszaray-wn 

maint, and is a "tomnro doko" or sleoping-honse for traveller 
Bike most other places of the Kind, it ie Atted np as an ordinary 
welling, and has a small wooden store-houso attached, wher 
foor-mats pots, kettles, some sleopinge<uits, and stall supply of 
prisons ln et eae opt for the se of travellers, ‘hose 
ies, as well as the smaller reat-housos, aro Kept up at the 
expense ofthe lessee of the district in which thoy aro situated, 
bak aro necessary only whero tho fiahing-lations evo wo fax apary 
that th distance cant be travelled ton day, ofy as in this 
instance, whore te road. leaving tho const strikes into the ints 
ot to avoid an impnicablo’ shore, On tho: north-east coast 
thero are more of thoso ret-houses than in any other ‘part of 
the country, and as:the number of travellers ho pam along 
that coast 1s but fom, i is not usual to Keep persons in charge 
of them, ax in other districts, but the keys of tho store-houses 
fare carried. from: the neareet occupied iby authorized 
persons. We were hore joined by an additional Aino, who had 
Como that day from Shibets on foot. Ho belongd to the same 
5 who, with tho Japanese, hnd come from Share only a fow 
ys previously in attendaneo on a Yakonin going to Hukodadi, 
Te was fortunate that I just hit off thoie retass, ado had thele 
compny nnd nasistance. 

‘On the 10th the weather was boautifuly cleax, with » sbarp 
white frost. ho first part of.the moming we travelled. along 
the riverterraces, in many places clear of svoods, in w westerly 
direction. After that, more to the north-west, over « tolorably 
Tevel open country, in’ places crossed by ridges, towards a. gap 
Detween the range of mouutains onthe north of Shibets 
River and another high detached clump to the westward,» We 
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crossed one of the head streams of the Shibets, and came to a 
Halt at o small rest-house just before tuming in among the 
ills.” ‘The mountains inthis region are only wooded in patches 
‘and the lower country partakes of the same character, I noticed 
‘that neither the main river nor the branches of the Shibets indi- 
cated, from the appearance of their banks, that they were sub- 
ject to any great changes in the height of the water. From 
‘where we halted the Ainos informed me that a track runs 
feross country to the southward as far as Kusuri, distant about 
39 ri, on the principal river of which district there is a large 
Aino settlement; that the upper waters ‘of the Nisibets 
River were only a little distance off to the south ; while the prin- 
cipal branch of the Shibets came out of the mountains to the 
north of us. This part of the country seems to have beon 
overrun by fire. A high brick-coloured peak to the west is one 
fof the mountains seen from Akis Bay; on the Japanese map 
two lakes are laid down on the north side of it, The 
mountains before mentioned to the north of the course of the 
Shibete, are gnthered in a fine picturesque range. ‘There was somo 
fuow on the fopof a double peak which I took to be highest, and 
which I believe to be what is ‘called Share Mountain, but a more 
imposing view is obtained of it from its northern si 

fter our midday meal we ‘made about a mile of coasting, 
‘and then followed up to the north-west the course of the branch 
of tho Shibets we had crossed in the morning, keeping on a 
High tn or Her eres het Lk throat ate 
resque regi ently the track descended into the 
Seelam theaters be ing less and less as we as 
conded, until when we left it, it was but a small rivulet coming 
from the northward, We then entered a narrow shallow valley 
‘covered with serub-bamboo, from which we ascended a rise and 
stood on the watershed, or height of land, between the east 


We now descended a narrow valley, where the prevailing 
trees were conifere of two species, a fir, called, by the Japaneso 
“to-do,” and stunted ‘Yezo matsz"—both of which 
had much lichen ‘to them, and the whole vegetation 
to.indicate a colder if not more humid climate. Wo 
down this valley, which has a geueral direction 
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towards the north-west, but winds considerably; in many 
ios the grou is stony ana rocky, and becomes very steep. 

‘small stream then makes its appearance, which is oné of the 
head-waters of the Share. After an hour and a half's travel 
‘we arrived at an open glade in the valley, where stands a ood 
sized house of the same description as the one we hind lodged 
in the night-previous, but somewhat moro dilapidated, and 
Tikewiso tenantless, and wo took up our quarters there for the 
night. The place is called Waka-owi, and is distant from 
Mezarayi-watari 9 ri according to Japanese account; and I 
‘ought not to forget to mention that all along the route we had 
travell tho distances aro marked on worden posts by the 
wayside, which is likewiso general in all trayelling-routes in 
the country, and the horse hire is reckoned according to these 
fat a fixed rate for distance, regardless of the badness of the 
roads have since learned that at Wakiowi thero iy a spring 
waterfall, or something of the kind to be seen, though I heard 
nothing of it at the time, 

‘he next day we had a strong southerly wind, a clouded sky, 
and heavy showers of rain at intervals, In tho morning we 
followed the track down the narrow mountain valley, the hills 
rising on either side to considerable elovation, and thickly 
wooded with a mixture of hardwood trees, fi, spruce, and w few 
fete, he sou wos but indent ometimes paming through 

neiey places, where the horses ean deep into the mire, some- 
times in the bed of the stream, and at others winding along: 
‘tho stoop hillsides, round jutting rocks, and between stumps of 
trees, xo close that the packs not unfrequently touched on both 
sides at once. ‘Tho little horses got on remarkably well con- 
sidering the kind of rond, and without more serious accidents 
than one or two capsizes, in the deeper mud holes, of those 
horses which carried two Ainos each. Before midday wo 
emerged into a wider valley, wooded with the finest growth of 
oak, maple, and lime trees that I hal seen in the eastern part 
of Yezo, with mountain-ash and other smaller timber, and a 
Toxuriant growth of mountain-bamboo, The stream had been 
pine by other affuents and was now of considerable sire. 

e started deer, and atterwards came on a whole herd, so I 
dismounted, and went ahead with my gun, but saw no others, 
and, shortly after, arriving at a tomaro doko situated on the 
bank of the river, we halted for dinner, ‘This house is fre- 
quently. used by travellers on this ronte as a sleeping-place, 
being about 5 ri from Share, as the journey, although made 
ly usin threo day, ean with difficulty bo accomplished Jn that 
time in spring when the roads are in their worst state. 

Daring the afternoon we travelled down the lower part of 
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the Share valley, keeping on the left bank of the river, of which 

ot ooraioal glimpoos the wholo country beng thickly 
Wooled, At a couple of ri or so we came to a small halting 
Place, and thence onward for the next two ri we passed through 
‘h most infernal wooded swamp, where the track being mostly 
‘Cordnroyed, or planked, was in such bad repair that our horses 
floundered and plunged in the mud up to their bellies, To add 
to our discomfort the sun had come out after the rain, and its 
warmth had brought out myriads of mosquitoes. Wo 
another small rest-houso in tho swamp, and, after ono of the 
worst pieces of travelling it has been my fortune to experience, 
wo at length came to a bridge over a sluggish running branch 
of the river, passing over which, and riding smartly over somo 
intorvoning scrub-covered sand ridges, we emerged on the sea 
beach. Seldom have I relished anything more than tho first 
sniff of the fine sea-air aftor getting out of that dismal swamp. 
‘A mile or s0 along the beach to the eastward bronght us to a 
collection of Aino huts near tho river mouth, and. ferrying 
ourselves and our horses over ina flat scow as usu 
reached the fishing-station of Share, 

‘Share quaisho stands on the right or northern bank of tho 
river, where, taking a considerablo bend to the south-cast, it 
falls into the sea through a shallow mouth, only allowing the 
ssugo of boats A small temple and somo store-houses are 
Plscal on a sand. ridge iumodintely above the principal 

nuildings, where are likewise a few Aino huts, but the most 
of those on that side of the river are at some little distance to 
the eastward, ‘The sea-shoro has a lino east and west, and is, 
‘composed of a soft: coarse sand. A fow miles on either side the 
shore bends to the northward, Share being at the bottom of a 
Yary open bay. To tho ens the eountry and cost aro alike 
high and mountainons, the latter becoming quite steep and 
rocky towards Cape Siretoko, ‘Tho vapours can be seen of a 
yoleanie portion of this mass of mountains very near the sea, 
where there is snid to be an extensive bed of ptire sulphur, but 
the chief man at the station informed me that the nature of 
the coast precluded its being worked. ‘The extreme land 
visible towards Cape Siretoko bears from the quaisho north- 
east, while a lower coast on the other side is visible as far as 
north-west. Inland a high double-peaked mountain, appearis 
detache from the great mas to the eastward, bars sonth hall 
a called “Shareno-Yam” of Share| Mountain, 
sand, as seen from juaisho, its appearance is imposing. 

T wayel a whole day at Share, resting myself after tho 
fatigue anv soreness ofthe last fom days’ pack-honte travelling 
T took the opportunity to wash some of my clothes in the river, 
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write up my notes, and collect all the information T could. As 
to Shate itself everything has an old and dilapidated appear 
‘ance, and T was assured that the station did not pay its ex- 
penses, the catch of salmon being only sufficient to keep the 
le about the place in food. Deer are plentiful in this part 
of the island during summer, but, as they migrate southward 
fend westward on the approach of cold weather, they are’ not 
Ihunted for the sake of their skins. Bears are tolerably nume- 
‘ous. In winter the whole sea-coast is blocked up with ice. 
Baforo leaving this plage T gave all tho Ainos and! the 
Topanese who bad come through with me small presents of 
ioney, and distributed some duckeehot among them, which 
Intter of the two was, probably, the more prized. 


TIL Tue Norrn-rast Coast. 


Te was on & clear morning with a slight frost that I left Share 
for Abusiri, As hitherto, I rode a horse carrying my baggage, 
# Japanese rode another, aud an Aino Kept pace ox foot. ‘The 
track follows sandy beach westward, and then behind grnse- 
Govered sand ridges which skirt the shore. he back country 
is for some extent swamp, and inland of that thickly wood 
We ferried ourselves over a sinall creck which comes out of a 
Sram, in w flat soow, fastened to both banks by a rope, near 
which there are a few Aino huts. ‘Thence we passed between 
the sea and a lagoon, with another river flowing out of its 
‘western end, whero there is a fishing-station and some more 
Aino dwellings. Shortly after we crossed, by a bridge, another 
ontlet of a lagoon, which is deep, and bas a considerable run of 
‘water out of it, whence the coast trends north-west, with a sandy 
beach and wooded aa rising abruptly from it. ‘Two small 
bays occur here, in which are hard slate-coloured boulders and 
conglomerate rock, where there are some fishing-stations, used 
ring ti Herring. soos, and few Aino Tuts, Thi pat of 
the cout is very pletareaque; the headlands jut out as fat as a 
north bearing, and the rocky islet off Abasir? Bay—which islet 

ves its name to the place—stands slightly outside of them. In 

1@ bay immediately before reaching Abasiri there is a very 
peculiar cli, composed of a grey stono, which, being rent in 
quadrilateral’ blocks, has at a distance s9 much the appearance 
of basalt, that it requires a near approach to dispel the illusion, 
Tt appears to have undergone great heat, and so become thns 
fractured. Some portions have a pinkish colour, and others, 
iy their greenish-yellow, indicato the presence of sulphur. It 
is the favourite resort of cormorants and other sea-birds, whose 
dung whitens much of it. 
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The track ascends the highland just short of this cliff, zig- 
zag, and passing over a plateau immediately above the pretty 
bay of Abeciri, descends by a steep path to the quaisho, situated 
‘on the south shore close to the embouchure of a considerable 
river which flows out of a lake a little inland, not visible from 
the coast. Looking back from the highland, Share-no-Yama 
and the mountains towards ape Siretoko, then powdered near 
their tops with snow, with the regular sweep of the coast line 
below and intervening dark mass of wooded country seen 
through a clear atitumn atmosphere, formed a lovely scene. 
‘Abasiri quaisho—distance 94 ri from Share—is composed of 
f similar collection of buildings to that found usually at the 
stations; but much credit is due to the lessee (siada-jin) 
of this small district and the “ sihainin "—an old man who has 
heen upwards of forty years on the coast—for the excellent 
repair and cleanly state of the pluce. ‘The dwelling-house had 
lately been partially rebuilt, and although this is. the most 
distant station from the south of Yezo, I found it furnished with 
most of the conveniences to be found in the best houses at 
Hakodadi or Matsumai. ‘The old man took some pride in 
ing me how, by availing Limeelf of the resources at band, 
selected the best timber in tho neighbourhood for 
making the neat sliding doors and windows in the prettiest 
style, the ceilings and panels of beautiful straight-grained 
“todo” perfectly free of knots, the beams and varnished 
Tintels of handsome elm, ash, and chestnut; having been 
dependent on the south only for the wall and window paper. 
Before supper I was invited to take a warm bath—a luxur 
Which native travellers nover refuse, anid which officials dex 
a8 right—which I enjoyed in a nico wash-room, fitted. up in 
th style of a first-class native hotel. I may observe, however, 
that this was a luxury I seldom resorted to, preferring the clear 
running stream of some cold mountain torrent to the enervating 















To this district belong about 200 Ainos, who assist in the 
annual catch of from 500 to 700 koku of salmon, besides mass 
(fentont) aud herring. Tho extnt of tho coast i not more 
10 or 15 1, which, in one way, is an advantage, as there 
are but few rest-housos and travellers’ sleeping-places to be kept 
up. ‘The district has always been retained in the hands of the 
government, over since the part of the Yezo coast. was 
taken over from the Prince of Matsumai, on the opening of the 
port of Hakodadi to foreign commerce. 
Tho Kaitago,” oF exlonzation schon, commenced lst yeas 
however, has altered the arrangement, and a partition of the 
coast among various daimios i resumed, whose officials are 
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now taking ‘charge of their respective allotments; but tho 
Sentral government, alive to the productive powers of the 
Gifferent districts, retains us government the best por- 
‘tions, Some of these they intend fishing on their own account, 
‘and others they lease to private individuals, from whom they 
‘will collect 30 per cent. of the produce for right of fishing; and 
my own conviction is that the gain to the government will be 
‘the greater from the latter. However, it is to be supposed that 
they, koow ther own. bonnes, betes than oto Oe ‘As to 

mios, they are ¥y being obliged to settle agri- 
Srlsarits Th tholr district the expeuse of which colonisation 
they are to defray, so that their profits, if any, are likely to be 
reduced to minimum. In this, however, the government are 
‘only carrying out their present policy—doubtless a wise one— 
‘of endeavouring to impoverish these semi-independent princes, 
‘and so cripple them against any attempt at defying the power 
‘of the central government, 

‘The second day's journey on the north-cast coast, of but 6 ri, 
Tudo in company with one Aino. ‘Tho weather was again all 
‘dhat could be desired for travelling—fine and clear, with a light 
northerly breeze. Getting away tolerably early, we crossed 
‘Abasit River in flat-bottomed * cow,” proceeded along. the 

‘of the bay some distance, then mounted the high- 
Jana the track Keoping not far from the shore in a northerly 
direction through a country wooded with a mixture of 
‘woods and couifere, somewhat broken by deep ravines, and in a 
fo places enampy 5 the cont bing composed of sandstone and 
smglomerni in clit. Afters few miles wo ame down again 
‘on the beach, and halted for dinner at a small rest-house near 
‘ome Aino huts, on the shore of a lagoon only separated from 
the sea by a narrow sand flat. This Ingoon seemed to be of 
considerable size, running into the country ss.w.; and beyond 
it wore some high mountains, apparently 20 to 30 miles distant, 
‘The cowst-line here has a direction about w.x.w. Thence, 
travelling partly on the high and partly on the sand- 
beach, in ‘below high shale banks, of which the strata aro 
uch inclined, we reached the small fishing-station of Tokoro 


em 

the single house which composes this station. I watched them 
como in from fishing off the mouth of the river,and land, clean, 
and salt, the salmon into the storehouse, Most of the roe was 
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many of the fish to be dark coloured, with long snouts. From 
Tokoro the coast still runs W.x.w. nearly straight. for some 
distance, and beyond tlie extreme land about Mombets bears 
SW. 4 W. from Tokoro. The head waters of the 'Tokoro River 
‘are near those of the northern branch of the Iskari ; and I was 
told that in former times the Ainos used to pass from one to 
the other, but they haye now no reason to bring them across, 

‘Tho following morning, continuing my journey with the same 
Aino guide, about a ri along the sandy, grasi-covered ridges 
brought us to the outlet of the most exteusive Ingoon on the 
whole coast, called Saru-ma, Its water is salt, with a riso of 
tide of about 2 feet; and it contains large oyster beds. At 
some Aino huts we crossed its eastern end in a flat scow, to a 
narrow neck of land between it and. the sea, the inne 
which the truck followed onwards. ‘This sheot of wat 
% miles wide in most parts, and stretches paral 
‘coast about 14 geographical miles, Its south side is 
‘wooed hills, and a confused mass of mountains lio beyond. 
‘The neck between it and tho sea is partly a bare sand ridge, 
but a considerablo. portion in covered with w denso scrub of 
imall oak, About halfvay along is a single small rest-house, 
whore we stopped for our midday meal, 

‘A short distance beyond the western extremity of Surusma 
Tagoon is the small fishing-station of Yubets, situated in a 
sviampy district on the side of a river which forves its way 
through a soft sand-beach into the sea, and being obstructed at 
its mouth by a bar is available only for fishing-boats, Tho 
buildings consist of but one frame-house, a go-down, and the 
Ainos' huts, Round pebbles of black quartz aro found in the 
bed of the river little distance above its mouth, of which I 
secured a specimen, ‘The distance from ‘Tokoro iv 9} ri, 

‘Whe samo Abasiri Aino accompanied mo the day following to 
Mombets, an casy journey of but 6} ri, mostly along the sea~ 
beach, the direction of which for the first part is Wax... with a 
ow, swampy country, and some smaller lagoons. We halted for 
dinner. at a dilapidated rest-house, where the high land and 
‘wooded hills commence to approach the shore, from which posi- 
tion Mombets Point bears xw. by X., and the shore-line rans 
oy byw erally curing round to tho small Bay of Mom- 
hots, “Shortly before reaching that place we came to a small, 
Dat deep stream, with a quicksand at its mouth, across which 
‘we first. sent an Aino boy, without any clothes on him, to test 
its depth, and then crossed_on. horseback, ouly slightly wetting 
our ‘and arrived early in the afternoon nt Mombets 
quaisho. This station, whieh is tho head-quarters of a district, 
stands on a sloping point of hard, bluish, secondary rock, which 

‘You, xu. ” 
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running into the sea forms a reof, giving some little shelter 
to the bay, which, however, hardly deserves such a name, 
as the shore only runs in from the point but a third of a mile 
for 80 south-west, ‘This district, under the “ Kaitago” arrange- 
ment, is under the Princo of Kishin, 
Ono jank was there at anchor, the skipper of which T found 
to be a very intelligent man, and he had supplemented his junk 
experience by two or three passnges in foreign vessels,” the 
rapidity of the movements of which, the regularity of the duties 
on board, together with tho evvantogo poseesed by. foreign 
Taplaina of being able tonavigato when ont of right of nd ¥ 
esti observations, he fully appreciated. ‘The. * siainin? 
for master of tho district, likewiso was a communicative man, 
and from theso two I derived much information concerning the 
“coast, They told mo that in winter the sea was frozen 3 or 4 
ri out all along the north-east const ; but. the Strait of La 
Perouse, betwen Yezo and Krafto (Saghalin) remained open 
by reason of the force and warmth of tho ocean current. which 
passes up tho Sea of Japan and through that strait to the Bea 
Of Okhotsk. They accounted for so much ice blocking tho 
Rorthvonst coast iy its forming on, the “Krafto aboro, and being 
Arifted across by northerly winds prevailing at that season. 
‘They. described tho winter weather as very severe, ‘Tho two 
districts of Mombets and Share, which were then worked by 
one lessee, they assured mo did not pay expenses, but, wero 
retained only beeauso the samo house leaked the very profitable 
Aistiot of Shiels in the Strait of Yeao, and in throwing up one 
the whole would bo lost; the best portion of the coast, and tho 
most favourable place for junks to lie at, namely Abasiri, being in 
the hands of another lessee, From Mombets to Soya, at the 
north extremity of the island, is reckoned at 60 ri, 
At Mombots I was furnished with fresh horses and an Aino 
ide, with shayen fuco and head in Japaneso fashion, and 
ing slept there, got avay in tho rain next morning, the 
Tith October. Passing over the point, wo travelled along a 
rather uneven coast, about N-W, stopping for dinner some 8 ri 
rond the quaisho at a small herring-fishing. station—unin- 
ited at this season—situated in a little bay very similar to 
that, at Mombets; before evening reached another deserted 
station called Sawaki—also.in a small bay—picketing the 
hhorses outside. ‘The Aino huts near the station were all do- 
sorted but one, the people of which brought in firewood for us, 
On this day’s route the beach was mostly sandy, while the shore 
above the sea-wash was covered with grass and serab-bamboo. 
‘The woods near the sea generally stunted oak, but a mixture of 
hardwoods on the hills, ‘with some firs visible on the higher 
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mountains, A few small) and swamps intervene in places 
betwoen the beach and t , while the back country is 
mountainous, Looking up a valley in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, I observed a fine high range of mountains, We crossed three 
rivers with quicksand mouths, at each of which was an Aino hut 
or two, whose inmates had charge of the flat ferry-boats. ‘Thero 
is much driftwood along this shore, and I say a number of 
bleached whales’ bones. 

During the niglit some deer came 
house, for we heard their whistling ery very distinctly but as 
it rained heavily, and was very less to think of 
going out to yet a shot at them, sat over the fire before 
turning into my blankets for the night, my Aino kept me in 
constant conversation, being anxious to gain information about 
foreign countries, which he called “kara ;” and being able to 
vwrite the Japaneso “ Ratakana” (he was the only ane L met who, 
J discovered, could do #0), he put down English names for various 
things, and spelt thom over and over again to himself to got 
thom by heart, ‘This boy accompanied me all the way to Soya, 
eight days’ travel, and during that timo workod every night at 
his vocabulary, Ho must have had a very retentive memory, 
for {do not remember that he ever asked tho name of tho same 
thing twice, unless it was that there was somo indistinctness in 
the characters ho had written, or ho wanted to make sure of the 
pronunciation, which was not to be wondered at, considering 
that when without his brush and ink ho made shift with pieoes 
‘of-eharcoal ont of the fire to write with, Ho was so civilized an 
Aino that at first I'doubted whothor he was cortain as to his 
patentee, bat w poooline promuncition, his dark, henry ey 

ws, and the general contour of his features, convinced me ho 
was of puro stock. Although very handy at cooking and ate 
tending to ono's wants he was not # good travel ch he 
‘was too fir civilized, Much as we may value civilization in the 
ibatract, it must be confessed that under certain ciroumstances 
it is at fault. 

On October 18th we started with our two horses, and erossing 
over the point through a thick wood of scrub oak at the backs o 
the “hanya” (station) fell again on tho sea-shore, which, al- 
thongh somewhat irregular and broken by small points of rock 
and little bays, with reef off the shoro, has a general direction 
of north-west. ‘Tho character of the geological structure here 
differs from the coast to the eastward, bard primary rock show- 
ing both in situ and in boulders. It. rained heavily, with a 

north east wind, and some sleet fell, so that I found the 

ferent, Wo crossed one river in a scow as usual, 

heay shower in an Aino hut near the river. 
” 
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‘he rivers we crossed subsequently were minor streams, but 
auc wollen by the rans, sy that the fords were deep, My 
horse fell once this day, sending mo flying over its head with 
my gun in my hand, but owing to my carrying it detached— 
my usual practice—it fortunately sustained’ no injury, while 
hhad become $0 accustomed to such mishaps that I thonght little 
Of it. ‘This same horse was an exceedingly awkward brute, and 
at an unoceapied hersingstation wo passed he got up again’ 
‘one of the buildings and defied my efforts to move him from it, 
until E dismounted and belaboured him with a stout stick. T 
noticed—though it was seldom I could get a view for the'rain 
that the higher mountains had become partly covered with 
mow. Fir-trees were moro numerous near the coast than 
hitherto, while on somo of the hills inland thoy were quite 
thick, ‘The lagoon region, which extends from Shire along this 
const, was now passed, and the occurrence of many rapid rive 
ots indicated a comparatively short distance back to the water- 
shed, ‘The native map of Yezo places the upper waters of the 
Teshiu River, which fills into the Sen of Japun w ite south of 
Risiri Island, but a few miles distant from this coast. 

T reached Horonai, distant 6 1i from Sawaki, wet, cold, and 
hungry. ‘This is the most northerly station of the” Mombets 
district, Tt is properly a salmon-fishing “banya," but tho 
Abananin” (fishermen) and tho Ainos, bad been withdrawn for 
tho more profitable Shibots district. ‘The ctablishment is but 
small, aud we found only ono or two Ainos about the place, A 
small river enters the sca just west of the station. rom this 

co a distant headland is visible, bearing X.¥,W which is the 

igh land beyond Yesaso ; and an islet called Chuskiu, lyin, 
about u mile off tho coost and S-or 4 miles jn the same de 
rection, can likewise be seen. On the native map of Yezo— 
to which I have before soveral times referred — this small 
island is laid down 3 miles off tho land, which discrepancy is 
only another instance of the little dependence which can’ be 
placed on that map as coast chart, however valuable it may 
prove in any other way. 

‘he following day, the 19th, wo started tolerably early, cross- 
ing the river at the station in a scow; we travelled along an 
irregular and pictaresquo coast in a general direction of Nav. 
by X, a distanco of 6 ri, to tho small untenauted station of 

‘kitomushi. ‘The land rises towards the hills by small plateaus 
or terrtces, which, scooped in low cliffs along the shore, ex; 
rock, or else clay and gravel beds, A little stratified rock 
is to be seen, but as you approach Chikatomushi, granite and 
other hard primary rocks prevail. Sorub oalk here gives way t 
woods of beech, alder, maple, &e., mised with « todo,” or silver 
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fir, During this day we passed several creeks; but one in 
Particular, where we stayed at a small rest-shed for dinner, was 
hotually alive with salmon. ‘They were most of them foul 
dark-coloured fish, 

‘We camo to the station early, but the horses seemed pretty 
‘well done up, As there was still a warm sun, I hung ont, my 
blankets to air and allow the fleas to jump out of them. There 
‘are quantities of echinw, and some tnivalye and bivalve shells 
along this part of tho coast. I saw no fresh-water ducks, but a 
good many harlequin and other salt-water species, cormorants, 
White-tailed sea-cagles, sundpipers, thrashes, and, of course, 
rows and gulls, 

Looking back from Chikatomushi, Mombets high land appears 
Uika point on n a. bys. bearing, Forwanl, the bold shore 
beyond Yesaso bears x.x.W., which is the genoral run of the 
coastline, A high mountain, then covered with snow, lies 
inland, to the N.W. 

‘Twas awakened on the 20th with the unwelcome intelligence 
that our horses were missing, which the Aino accounted for by 
their having broken their tethers for fear of a bear, which ho 
contended must haye paid us a visit during the night. Iwas, 
Lowover, of the different opinion that his carolessness in sou 
‘them, and probably in giving them no water the evening pre- 
vious, had boon the cause of their breaking away, ‘The. Aino 
Tallow thoir buck tracks somo distance along tue beash, but 
‘returned, reporting that they seemed to hayo made for home. 
Knowing we were not far from an inhabited station, I did not 
feolat all concerned, and having breaktasted, wo started on foot ; 
an Aino girl, who was travelling in the samo diroction, making 
Jittle of carrying most of my baggage, while my Aino tied my 
rod blanket and wrapper on ‘his back, and I carried my fowling- 

jee and ammunition, Our pack-saddles and provisions we 

ft at the house, We followed the shore in a general N.x.w. 
direction, and as tho boach was mostly hard sand. the walking 
‘wus very good. We crossed a small river in a canoe, which wo 
found nt its bank, and shortly after reached some Aino huts, 
whorethe voman was relioved by al, who undertook to carry 
my 

"At the Aino hutswe stayed a little and had a smoko. ‘Tho 
People wore very civil, and offered me food, which T declined. 

ing. a fine sea-caglo at a little distance, they asked me to 
shoot it, but before I conld approach within fair range it flew 
Off? soyrather than they should. doubt the power of my donble 
‘gan, I knocked down a kite as it flew over us, at the sight of 
which they were greatly delighted. Biren) ‘was a stranger to 
these people, so on meeting, before exchanging a word, he went 
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through a cormenions form of salutation individually with each 
ofthe principal men, This they performed by going down on 
their knees, holding out their hands with the, palms together, 
rubbed them backward and forward twice; the sulutes Rene 
following the motions of the saluting one; then raised bot 
Thane to'n lovel with tho chin, palms upperinos, lowered them, 
raised them agai, stroking the board, lowered them, and pare 
formed tho last operation over again, which completed. the, 
ceremony, 

Some distance after leaving theso Ainos we crossed over a 

nt and came in view of Yeuse, n tolorable-sized. station 

longing to tho Soya district, situated on the north side of a 
shallow—as to indent—bay. A river, which is quito deep near 
‘its mouth, falls into the sea at the southern end of the long 
sand-beach, the valley of which runs into the country in a 
Westerly direction, ‘The hills are clothed with a mixture of 
hardwoods and fir; and the former, being just then in their full 
fa lou ert conta wish wos ane Beal 
Besides, the weather being all that could be desired, I enjoyed 
the walk very much. It is but 5 ri (12} miles) from Chikato- 
mushi to Yesase, where we arrived about noon. I found but 
fone junk in the bay, anchored right off the station, ‘The pooplo 
‘at the station numbered 4 Japanese and 30 Ainos, They say 
that the sea is blocked with ice for some miles out luring 
winter, 

As the nights were getting cold, I used a Japanese quilt over 
my blankets, besides ono below mo—a plan whicly as the 
Weather continued cold on the remainder of this journey, I 
henceforth adopted, Japanese houses are il-adapted for a cold 
climate, being incro shells—a wooden framing closed in with 















half-inch boards fall of rents and splits—not the least protec- 
tion against cold. ‘The floors are likewise very imperfocth 
laid, but in an inhabited dwelling this inconvenience is obvi 


Ty the use of thick floormats. It may soom  stmnge, but 
nowhere have I observed the Japaneso in Yezo to havo adopted 
style of dwelling suited to tho climate, 

Tfound a young Hakodadi yakonin stationed at Yesuso, the 
‘econd only ait that time on the whole coast from Share to Soya, 
Howid bo nay ve very well but flo to recognise hin, its 
was very civil, and we had along chat together. He had been 
in chargo of Soya when HLMLS. Rattler was wrecked in tho autumn 
of 1808; and gave mo somo particulars of the aceidents Is 

inion ‘was, that the vessel ought never to have boon run 40 

foe o shor even supposing ei jgnoranoe ofthe exitenco 
gt zecf—a julgment which after inspection of the louliy, 1 
believe can hardly be gainsayed. Along this coast, even belore 
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roaching Yesase, I saw fragments of oak timber with 
Tolts sticking in them, among the drifood, which, doublfess 
bolonging to that unfortunate vessel, had been driven thence by 
‘the strong current which sets through the Strait of La Perouse. 
Luckily, there were a few horses belon; ‘ing to Yesase, of 
which the man in charge supplied me wih two, at the usnal, 
apyemment pric, and my Aino having gono back to ont lve 
leeping-placo and fetched tho pack-saddles and provisions, I 
started again with him noxt morning (21st Octobet) en route 
for Soya, A heavy gale had come on during the night from 
the eastward, and continued all day, hat x to the south 
eastward. Woe travelled along a rocky const, 
‘mountains rising immediately trom it, tho track leading at times 
along the beach, and at othors on the first terrace above i to 
void the most rocky parts of theshore, ‘The beach was thi 
‘strewn with shells, th most common kind being a sort of bt 
mnssel, and another an ordinary fan-shaped bivalve, I 
imagined—with what approach to the trath I am uncertain— 
that theso shells belonged to animals inhabiting the warm water 
of the Kuro-Siwo ocean-stream, one branch of which 
throngh La Perouse Strait into the Sea of Okhotsk, where, pos- 
sibly the temperature becoming too cold for them, the inmates 
of the shells died, and the shells were cast up on this shore. 
‘The north-east coast of Yezo has a length of about 200 ged. 
sruphical or nantieal miles, betwen Capes Siretoko and Soya, 
see with the exception of between 30 and 40 miles. 
south-westerly to Share Bay, may be said to have a 
direction of north-west. Its prominent features are, a high 
mountainous region near Cape Sirctoko a lowalioro skirted witht 
numerous lagoons aud swamps; high bluff, near Yesases_ and 
thenco towards Soya a comparatively low fir-wooded count 
‘Whore isn total want of harbours, and somewhat inhospitable 
Glimate, though in the latter particular it would probably come 
pro favourably with. the more northern portion” of the ape 
‘West coast, ‘Though it will probably: bo that portion of Youo 
the last to be brought under cultivation, should imagine that 
its fishing resources might bo rendered moro available by the 
‘opening of inland communication with tho southern part of the 
‘sland, which would encourage setlemcuts, 


































IV.—Sova ann tie Nowri. 


Leaving the mountainous land south and east of Shonai be. 
hind, wo travelled, on the 23rd October, along a straight sand- 
6 to the x.¥.W., the country inland being low, with distant: 
Uills only. After passing a. Tagoon with ieuch race ivi 
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around it, where there are a few Aino huts, the country becomes 
covered with a dense spruce forest, the trees on the outer edge 
hear the beach being stunted and bent over by the force of the 
wind. This is a kind of vegetation seen in but few localities of 
‘any extent on this island, but extends here for a considerable 
distance, and as itoecurs on the north-west coast, in the vieinity 
of Teshin River, I imagine it may extend right across from sea 





to sea. 

By evening we reached a river coming through a lagoon, 
and bending along the beach to the northward, but tho oath 
hhad become completely blocked up with' sand by the late gale, 
aan effect often produced whero the beach is of a shifting sand 
forshingle. Here are some .Aino hnts and a Jarge house kept 
up as a" tomaro-doko,” where we found a Japanese and an Aino 
tho had como from a station farther to thenorth, We travelled 
this day, without making a halt, a distance of 10 ri, ‘The 
Place is called by the Aino name of Sarobets, 

‘The following day we reach Soya, 13 ri distant, For the first 
2 ri the coast was in the same line (s.x.W.), and the country of 
the same description a the day previous, The land, however, 

to rise before we reached a blunt point, bare of trees, 
ith some rock cropping out. A cluster of rocks lies about a 
mile out at sea, north of the north-west part of this point. 
From this the land falls in, and before reaching a high head- 
Jand, there are two bays with a fishing-station in each, and 
somé small rivers emptying into them. Near the first of these 
stations the land is high and somewhat broken, and is wooded 
Principally with spruce mixed with hardyood trees, which, then 
Showing their brown and deep-crimson autumn colonrs, hnd 
‘2 very beautiful appearance. We then passed along under high 
Danks and cliffs of sandstone in thin layers, with beds of clay 
fand marl, the beach being rocky and stony, and bad for horse 
travelling. 

‘At the cape, which is shelving, the woods do not approach the 
shore, but the land is covered with serub-bamboo, except a few 
‘patches of heather on some of the slopes. Flat ledges of rock 
‘appear to extend far off shore, rendering the near approach of 
‘vessels to this eape dangerous.’ Just at the cape there is a nice 
Tittle boat bay, where are a few Aino huts, I rounded the north 
point of Yezo ina slect storm, on October 24th, and a cold 
‘westerly gale met me right in the teeth. ‘Thence I followed tho 
shore south-westerly to the quaisho, where I was glad to find 
fa good wood-fire to warm myself at. 

‘As a station, Soya is one of the most considerable on the 
coat, though the establishment is kept up more for the accom. 
lation of government travellers toad from rato (Soghalin) 
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than for its fisheries. The quaisho is a collection of various: 
Duildings, including dwelling-houses, oficials’ residence, store- 
honses, a temple, boat sheds, &e. The land around is broken 
and hilly, with an absence of woods. There is an opening in 
the reefs, which are about half a mile from the shore, whi h 
admits of the entrance of junks and small vessels into a little 
‘harbour, having from 10 to 15 feet of water. to the 
leary sea ranning outside I mas enabled to get pal oust 
the situations of the reefs, which I shly sketched, and com- 
with information received een ‘master of the place. 

‘weather precluded my going in a boat to take soundings 
as [had intended. An old fiisery, ‘made when Yezo belonged 
to the Prince of Matsumai, stands above tht quaisho ; there nre 
no guns in it now. There are some Aino hts about the place. 
Potatoes, dyzoons, or large turnip radish, and leeks are grown in 
‘small quantities, 

T remained at Soya during the 25th October for the 

of inspecting the guns, stores, and material saved from the 
wreck of 3. Rattler, lost in September, 1868, which I had 
the orders of the Japanese government to do. I found a house 
‘hich had been occupied by Captain Stevenson and the officers 
of that ill-fated ship, with a flagstaff erected in front of it, and 
‘the royal ‘arms and other devices from the vessel stuck on the 
gate posts, ‘The stores and material, consisting of rope, blocks, 
Sire Higging, boarding pikes, cutlasses, revolvers, chairs, tables, 
1 Gre-onzine, smith’s forge and tools, ooking utensils, erockery, 
Janterns, compasses, sat provisions, biscuit, shot and shell, flags, 
sal a faring lato, sponges and rammers, and ome ‘books, in. 
two houses at ‘a shed covered with sails, were all as they had 
‘been left when the officers and crew were taken away by the 
French corvette Dupleiz. The door and windows were nailed 
up, which bad been done by the yakonins who took charge at 
‘that time, and until I arrived not « thing had been moved; con- 
sequently, what with the =ov, rain, damp, and warm weather 
Of the summer, most of the sails and mauy other perishable 
articles were more or less da: ‘Some spars, five anchors, 
4: quantity of chain cable, with fvo of tho ship's boats were out 
rene ly fetes with ater ‘ee Wi sy 
saved were ranged up in two on their carriages. ¥ ic 
of the stern of the Se i ae oe eer 
‘the entrance into the small harbour, and ‘the whole shore was 
still strewn with fragments of the wreck. Many of the things 
Were moved and distributed under my superintendence, and I 
Juft word with the two oflieials then at Soya how to dispose of 
the remainder ; the whole of these stores having been presented 
to the Japanese goverment by orders from England. 
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Some large-sized sailing. boats are kept at Soya for pas- 
seugers crossing the straits, ‘These boats carry a crew of ten 
‘men each, so that when the wind fails they are able to use 
sculls, which they carry. The distance to Siranosi, where they 
land on Krafto, is reckoned 18 ri. 

Soya mason of tho places selected by the Japanese gore 
ment as the head-quarters ofa district under the Kaitago schemé 
and the steamship Thales landed some officials and settlers shortly 
‘after yas there, ‘The chief officer left his post for Yedo (a 
warmer climate) during last winter, and T believe the settle- 
ment has been moved to Yesase, a more favourable locality for 
agricultural operations. 

‘From oe (Also), whence, 1 started on this land- 
journey to Soya, I had travelled 181 ri, taking fifteen days, 
trith to days stoppage on the road, 

Having completed my business at Soya I was ready to tum 
gonthwaris, felt t wis none foo early, for the weather was 
geting cold, nd my limited stock of Beggngo inloded Title 

lothing: suitable for cold weather. I, therefore, set out on the 
26th in company with a Japanese and on Aino, During the 
early part of the day we passed aloug the east and south shores 
of Soya Bay, halting at a fishing-station on a river 4ri from Soya. 
Here, intending to take my compass out of a small bag slung over 
ty shoulders, where I always kept it, | found it fo be musing, 
Saspecting that I had mislaid it at Soya, I drew, from recolles- 
tiotya plan shoving the paths and buildings at the quaisho, 
describing to the Japanese who had ome with me where I im- 
agined I had left it. I made, likewise, a drawing of the com- 

and he immediately volunteered to start back to look for 











-it, while the Aino and I continned our route. I never saw 


this Japanese afterwards; but on the morning of the third 

day after he left. me, an Aino messenger brouglit, me. a packet 

coitaning my compass. I shold have een quite lost wile 
it. 

Following the sand-beach, which was fine level good tra- 
yelling, we came to another fishing-station, where a number of 
Kinos who were collected there took great delight in. looking 
at me. At this place the Leng about 20 in number, be- 
longing to Soya quaisho, are kept, as there is plenty of 
Boia bx tay, ilin tuoy soy hat algal dies geome ete 
feed is very poor., Hills approach the south-west comer of 
Soya Bay, and towards Cape Nossyab the land is all high, 
‘The forests are 4 mixture of fir and “hardwoods. Here we left 
the bay, and-turned up a valley towards the south-west, whore 
eal ome experince of plank i conuy zo oa the 
Best of repair, Mounting the hills by a fair-cut horse-path, wo 
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travelled along plateau-like land till we came suddenly to the 
‘rink of a steep high bank immediately above the Sea of Jay 
where a fine panoramic view lay out before us. 
Tateness of the season had turned the oukdeaves a deep rich 
‘brown, the birch yellow, and the mountain ash the brightest 
Take colour, which, with the berries of the last a rich scarlet, 
and some of the grasses a violet hue, made up such a mixture 
of colours, and so beautifully distributed, thut an artist would 
have been at a loss to ate them. As I gazed on this 
scene, recollections of similar views in the more northern 
regions of America came fresh to my memory, but I believe 
Tean say with trath I had never seen anything to excel the fall 
lous of Northern Yezo ea 
ere is, curiously enough, a pond of water just on the 
of the brow. The ack fie the tisags dows the steep slope, 
crosses the low interval, and then takes the Leach. ‘There are 
a few fishing-huts at this point, and some stations to the north- 
ward towards Cape Nossyab. ‘The island of Risiri, with its fine 
conical snow-covered peal, some 6000 feet high, has an imposing 
appearance from this coast,and the lower island of Rifunsir 
is also plainly visible. 

Travelling along a flat sand-beach to the south-westward wo 
reached the fishing-station of Bakai, about an hour and half 
Before sunset, men in charge of the station came out 
some distance to meet me, and everything seemed prepared. 
Lbelieve the yakonins at Soya hal sent word the day previous. 
‘that I should be going this way, as is the custom when am 
official of rank is travelling. There is a yery peculiar 
standing on a hummock just underneath the hill at the back of 
the station, Besides a great deal of driftwood I noticed, along 
the shore fragments of what : 
Such crustacea are not uncommon in the Sea of Japan, for I 
aye myself seen them over 6 fect across the extended legs. 
he salmon season vas jot concluded when Iwas ot Bakai. 


m Sora 8h a 
On the 27th I had a long cold day's journey of 13 xi to 
‘Teshiu, a strong north-west wind blowing off the sea with snow 
and sleet showers. The whole distance was along a. 
straight coast having a flat sand-beach strewn with driftwe 
The uy stretch a little south of Bakai, and thence the 
hole hack country is low and covered with a dengo Gs frost 
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sheds, there is not a building, nor even an Aino hut, or the 
slightest sign of civilization along this inhospitable coast. 

About sunset we reached the river at Teshin. It is a con- 
siderable stream, furning parallel with the beach for some 
Gistance before making its way through a sand spit into the 
sen; and on the south side of its mouth there is a long narrow 
Jagoon, or old channel, also connectod with the river. We left 
our horses and erossed in a canoe, A walk of a mile or so over 
aswamp, and bya narrow path thronzh the woods, carried us 
to the station, which stands opposite the mouth of the river, 
his is the most northern station of another district, Bakai 
being the most southern one belonging to Soya. ‘The Japanese 
tell me that this was one of the best salmon rivers on Yezo, and 
Shat ite month alloned of tho pasrago of good-sized junks, but 
now it is almost blocked up, and but few salmon are taken, 
Sea-trout, however, run in this river in considerable numbers, 
‘They say that there is abundance of large “todo” (fir) and 
*Yezo matsz” (spruce) on this river, and that it ean be navi 
gated for a long distance up in boats, ’ According to the native 
‘map of the island, its head waters come from very near Mombets 
on tho north-east coast, 

A slept at Teshiu, and next morning an Ais le and two 
freslt horses were ready for me. ‘Tho travelling in the first part 
‘of the day had much of the dreariness of the day previous, the 
country inland being low and swampy, with an unbroken shore 
strown with driftwood. At 4 ri distance we came to Wimbots 
River, a stream of considerable size, whore there is a rest-houso 
with an Aino hut alongside of it. Hero we crossed the stream 

in a soow, and struck azain on the beach, Before getting 
much soath of the Wimbets the country rises, and the sore fo 
skirted by a straight line of yellow clay rock cliffs, some 200 to 
250 feet “high, with’clay and ‘gravel beds. ‘There are 
few gullies to break this natural wall, which extends for many 
miles, ‘Tho track pasos sometimes along the, top, and some- 
times on the beach below. We reached an old station 
called Furibets (8 ri from Teshiu), which is situated whero a 
small river breaks through the clifis. ‘The river is spanned 
4 9 substantial wooden bridge, the first I had met with on 
journey. 
Iiiiay te time! I ae wp vert: morning an\Atoo had’ anived) 
Dritiging my compass, which I had forgotten at Soya, which 
enabled me to resume the few observations of the line of the 
coast, and bearings of distant mountains, &c., which I made as 
Ttravelled along. With the same horses and guide I travelled. 
inn general ss.W. direction along the coast, which is composed 
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of the same unbroken line of elifis as before mentioned. ‘The 
track is mostly along the shore, but in some places, its being 
impassable from the sea washing right up against the cliffs, one 
is forced to pass along the top of the heights ‘There aro a 
fow insignificant crecks, and two rivers, which we crossed by 
ferries, Ainos attending at each, At the northern river of the 
two thero is a rest-house where we stopped. Otherwise there 
axe no dwellings along this coast, though T noticed the remains 
of some abandoned herring-stations, In fact the whole const 
from Tomamai northwards towards Soya is a most inhospitable 
region, and little good even for fishing. 

‘omamai, where I stayed on the night of October 29th, 
is distant 874 ri from Soya, and 8 ri from Furibets. It is at 
fa blunt point—if it may be so called—whero this almost 
straight coast alters from a 8..W. to a south direction, but the 
form of tho laud is not at all like its delineation on foreign 
charts. ‘The high land rises steeply from a narrow level strip 
along the sea, where stands a quaisho, and a number of houses 
‘round about, iu fact thore is quito a settlement, and it may be 
considered the northorn limits of civilization on the west side of 
Yexo. ‘Tho people appear thriving, and cultivate somo small 

rdeng about their houses, Many of them return to their 

mes in the south during the winter season, 

‘Tho two islands of Yangisiri are plainly visible from Toma~ 
nai, ‘They are moderately low. T understand that only one is 
Permanently setled. Maki mouniaing 49 the southward are 
in view, and Risiri poak. I took the following bearings from 














Extremo of Maski Headland 

‘(Cape Ofuwi) ae a feb Bia Se 
wisiri Islands ©. 1.3 W. by N. to NW. 
Wii oe oo oe ce ce Neb Wed We 

Const line forvard .. 1. South, 

When I speak of having arrived at the northern Limit of 
civilization, T mean to say that tho west and north-west coast 
fof Yezo, as far as ‘Tomamai, in about latitude 44° 18'x, is, more 
for Tess settled by a fishing population, a portion of which is 

manent, and a part migratory. ‘The samo kind of migratory 

ing is carried on, to some extent, on the south-east coast, but 
not nearly on such a scale, ‘The farthest limit in that direction 
is Taromai, in tho Yubuts district, about 60 miles north-east of 
Hakodadi, beyond which, along the whole east, north-east, and 
north, and a3 far down the north-west coast as ‘Tomamai, the 
thas hitherto been entirely taken by the Tessoes; there 

no private individuals doing any business in thoso dis- 
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tricts, I imagine the reason that the tile of civilization has 
flowed up the west coast, rather than elsewhere, has been beeanse 
‘of Matsumai, in former times, having been the chief plice and 
niuclens of civilization, if it may be so called, on Yezo, ‘The west: 
‘coast is, doubtless, the most prolific in the riches of the sea, 
The amount of herrings alone caught in spring and. early 
summer on that coast is something enormous, and the facility 
with which the produeo of tho fisheries ean be transported to 
the consuming, dntiots on. tho west cout of Nipon, gives a 
stimulus to fishing enterprise, and provides employment for 
many thousands of poople, 

hat the transient portion of this population is of little benefit: 
to the country thero is no doubt, and it is, consequently, one of 
tho objects aimed at by the presont government in. carrying 
out their colonization or Koitago.sclieme for Yezo, to 
manently settle their peoplo on the const, at the samo time 
that they plant agricultural settlements in certain favoured 
districts inland, 





V.—Tun Nonti-wesr Coast, 


‘Tt was on the morning of October 30th, that I started from 
the quaisho at Tomamai to continue my journey southwards, 
‘Phere was a sharp frost, and the weather continied clear and 
‘nearly calm all day, while the travelling was good. ‘The track 
to Riuromopi, which is a distanos of 1 ti, follows the const 
almost due south, Near the sea the country is covered with 
‘grass and serab-bamboo, but the hills inland are wooded. Some 
creeks, and two considerable rivers, flow out on this coast, ‘The 
first, about a couple of miles sonth of Tomamai, is erosscd by a 
flying bridge, composed of a flat-bottomed seow, and a rope 
stretched across the river. “In the valley, on the north bank of 
this river, about half a milé back from tho sed, are a number 
of desorted buildings, formerly barracks belonging to the Prinee 
Shonai. Obiraspi River, a stream of considerable size, falls 
into the sea about. 5 miles north of Ruromopi, In its valley 
coal has been found, of which I'yas shown samples. Although 
of bright appearanee, it seems, judging from a trial of a very 
small piece, not to be of a very inflammable nature; besides, its 
distance from the sea, 10 ri con miles), and the impossibility 
peranning boats on the river, precludes this coal being of any 
value at the present time. 

‘A straggling sottlement may be said to extend nearly: all 
alan aK foe anes nee Ruromopi, there bei 
few in lin iuts, store-houses, and boat- 
sheds, which ‘ine the beach, When I’ passed, it not being the 
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erring season, most of the houses were closed up. At Oniskn, 
halfway on the road, there were two junks lying at anchor a 
good distance off the shore. 

‘At Tomamai I had mado the acquaintance of a yakonin, who, 
with his wife and family was travelling towards Soya. He had 
made « start somo days before, but had had his wife. and ba, 
gage wetted, and nearly washed away, below the cliffs nort 
of Tomamai, which had forced him to return, He intended 
starting again the morning I left; but, with no’ such travelling 
encumbrances as he had, {was on horseback and away before 
he had gathered his impedimenta together. ‘This day I also 
mot a couple more officers travelling northwards on horseback, 
whom I discerned at a long distance by the rays of tho sun 
reflected from their bright lacquered travelling hats, Soyeral 
Kira or retainers, wero with them. They civilly stopped and 
spoke to me, asking me to inform their friends—whom I was 
noquainted with—at Hakodadi that I had met them, On the 
route along tho north-east coust to Soya, I had not met any 
travellers, is that const is little frequented ; but, being now on 
the direot northern road for Krafto, I frequently afterwards mot 
persons travelling whom I found invariably civil, aud glad to 
funke my acquaintance; and although there were fow_ among 
them whom I could ise, my seven years’ residence at 
Haka ad been suftclent to make me. known to mor of 

hem, 

Tn approaching Ruromopi from the northward, the high mass 
of the Maski Mountains is seen to advantage, ” At the time I 
was there they wore topped with snow, A high mountain, 
called Shakotan,” belonging to tho high distiet lying wet 
ward of Yoitchi and the bay of Iskari, was likewise distinctly. 
visible during this day's rido, when it must havo beon about 
70 geographical miles distant, Ruromopi is a considerable 
settlement, standing in a little bay open to the north-west, into 
which @ narrow, but deep, river falls by a crooked mouth. In 
1369, this was the head station of Siwara, whose basho extended. 
northwards as far as Teshiu River. ‘Tho bearings by compass 
from Ruromopi are-— 

‘Highest part of Maski Mountains in line with the coast, 3.17. 
oe headland (Cape Ofawi), with Shakotan in line, sw. 

w. 

angie Inland, sx. 

isiri Islands, ¥. by W. 
North coast-line towards Oniska, x. by ® 


Valley, 82. : 
aromopl is spanned by.a strong, but not very 
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jning horses, I rode on Sunday morning, the 31st October, 
mE ertad const between Itoromopt and Maski, a dis- 
tance of 5 x, erosing a couple of ives ‘Where are to or 
three little bays. ‘The beach is stony, and houses and boat 
sheds ine the shore, many of the inhabitants having small 
patches of gardens. ‘istrict was in the hands of a Mat- 
Timai house known as Dati, and was likewise the government 
Head-quartors for the whole coast from Hama-maski to Soya, 
‘The four yakonins stationed ther paid me a visit, and asked 
any opinion on the Obiraspi coal. 
fquiring about the route forwards to Hama-maski, I learnt 
that there was already a depth of two feet of snow on the moun 
tain-pusses, making the horse-travelling bad, and that, as the 
distance was 10 1, it could not be accomplished in Tess than 
‘whole day, 60 that to go that way would have necessitated any 
staying at Maski til the following morning ; I preferred there- 
fore to take n bont along tho coast, as the weather was romark- 
nd had all appearance of continuing #0. By the 
day meal was over, a small boat was ready. with 
to which my baggage, food for the men and myself, 
fand a brazier of charcoal were pnt, and wo pushed off from 
the shote, I sitting in the bottom of the boat between two of the 
garmin. After lito wo were favoured bya slight breeze and 
set sail, 

‘The shore for 4 mile or two to tho westward of Muski is com- 
paratively low, but after this the coast becomes precipitous, the 
Mountains rising right up from the sea, with few breaks that 
fare, more than gullies, and this extends to and beyond Capo 
Ofaw, which is the northernmost point of the Maski promontory, 
fit can bo so called, It is to escape this impassuble coast that 
tho road strikes up inland at n short distance after leaving 
Maski, and passing over the high mountain-land descends again 
to the coast a little north of Hama-maski, 

Passing along the high rocky coast, where the, mountains 
above tho cliffs were wooded with the usual (in this latitude) 
mixture of firs and hardwoods, we made a general south-westerly 
course till sunset, when we rounded very precipitous part 
where the shore turns more to the southward; and thence ¢con- 
finuing on till long after dark, we entered a little bay, and put 

iopeehouse inhabited by ono family. tho pleco 
is called Yuwawi, is about 4 ri from Hama-maski, and. is used 
Guring the herring season as a fishing-station of the lessee of 
tha district, This is one of the few places along this ragged 
coast where houses could be built, and the other localities have 
ghostly been taken posession of ns fishing-stations. 

“In passing along near the shore we saw a few people in skills 
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ing fish and awabi with long poles, with which they can 
‘och the botioa in ve or six tone " 

Tn the morning we put off again in the skiff: the sky was 
clouded with some showers of rain, but the day tumed out 
fine, ‘Tho coast rans s.w. by 8. as far as Capo Ofuvi, after 
which it turns south, ‘The scenery is remarkably grand, & Just 
on the north side of Cape Ofuwi is a splendid lofiy vertical clit? 
of bright red sandstone. At places there aro some small eas- 
cades, and at others great clefts, caves, and detached pinnacles 
‘of those picturesquo forms peculiar to conglomerate and eand- 
stone rocks, ‘Thero are likewise some sulphur springs, 

Hama-maski is prottily situated about halfway between 
Capes: Ofuwi'and Buyimevas. ‘There is a. considerable Tivor 
coming down the valley just south of the quaisho, where there 
was an agricultural settlement. of Shonai people, which was 
deserted during the war which ensued on the deposition of the last 
Tycoon. They aay that tho Takai can be rashed by following 
up this valley. About 300 Ainos belong to this district, Iwas 
told by the fishermen that there were plenty of cuttle-fish on 
this coast, numbers frequently getting into the herring-nets in 
the spring ; but little is done in catching thom, as tho fisher- 
men have a suporstit 
hever return, 

We reached Hama-maski, distant 4 ri from our previous 
night's sleeping-place, before noon; when, finding there were 
no horses to be had, and that, in fact, tho land road was seldom 
resorted to, I was compelled to take another boat, ‘This time 
I was furnished at the quaisho with one Japanese and two 
Anos and resumed my jonrney immoitely after dinner. | ‘Tho 
yakonin stationed at this placa paid mo a visit. A sandy beach 
uns some distance south of the quaisho, where there are some 
fishing-stations : then the shore becomes bold and rocky, and 

sbout Cape Bayimawas lofty and precipitous, with some remark. 
ly fine cliff scenery. Roimnding the Capo tho coast continues 
high and rocky, trending about south-east. Wo sailed a 

of the way, passing somo small fhing-sations, and at night 
came toa halt at a little cove at the mouth of « small valley 
running up between the high mountains north-oastwand, with a 
mountain stream in it, ‘The place is called Gokibira, and is 
the division between Hama-maski and Achita-bashos. Itis called 
9 ri from the former quaisho, and an equal distance from 
Oshirokotex by water, and 5 ri by land, but the mountain-path 
for the ig said to be very rough. ‘There are but 
couple of it Gokibiru, one on either side of the little 
stream, apt only for the accommodation of government trac 
yellers. We put up at that on the north-west side, as it belonged 
‘You xumt, 1 




















mn that people who go out for the purpose 
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to the Hama-maski district, but travellers going northwards 
would be accommodated at the other. ‘The people were re 
markably civil, I saw some fine potatoes, squashes, and 
, which bad been grown on the place, and 1 was assured 
tuost vegetables did very Well in any favoured situations on this 
coat. T have heard that the Shonai settlers at Hama-mask 
‘managed to.raise rice, which, however, must be a very pre- 
carious erop 80 far north. 
Tn the morning I led for about 311 in the boat along 
the coast, which for the first part was high and precipitous, but 
farther oy the mountains became lower and theit slope les 
We then put ashore at a small river, where there is 
settlement, and a considerable valley running inland, 
which seemed a very favoured locality. At alittle distance up, 
the river is spanned by a well-made bridge in one arch. ‘The 
shore-line thence curves round more to the southward, with a 
‘table-land abutting on it in clay and shale cliffs. I walked about 
ai along the beach, the two Ainos carrying my bagguge and 
reached the  injoya” head station of a district, almost synony> 
mous with “quaisho”), called Oshirokots, soon alter noon, 
where I took dinner, and ordered horses to take me on to Iskari. 
‘After dinner a couple of horses and a guide were ready, and 
started to complete the 4 remaining ri to Iskari. For some 
distanco we travelled along a deep sand-beach under high banks, 
till, coming to a valley, we crossed two small streams by bridges 
‘thence followed the truck which ascends: wered highlands, 
tn rans long the edge of the elif il it desoends in a sigma 
to the shore again. From these heights one gets, in coming 
Bedoya socivard; the i view of he cxtpaite dove oon 
valley of the Iskari, stretching for many miles without a break 
asfaras a fine range of mountains which forms its southern limit, 
while a long straight line of low sand-beach bounds it on the 
west—a break in which shows the mouth of the Iskari River, 
To tho eastward some very distant hills are visible, but looking 
south-east no termination to the valley ean be seen, as in that 
direction flat land extends between Iskari Bay and the Pacitic, tho 
‘mountainous island of Yezo being at this point quite cut through 
by this stretch of low alluvial country. The extent of this fat 
is some 40 geographical miles by a width of from 15 to 20. 
There is a small river falling into the sea just whore the 
last northern highland abuts on the valley of the Iskari, and 
thence a straight sand-beach of about 4 or 5 miles takes you 
to the mouth of the Iskari. ‘The land in from the jmmediate 
shore is wooded with scrub oak, but the timber becomes larger 
farther back. We camo to the ferry over the river about a 
quarter of a mile above the sea, near the oyaksho or govern- 
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ment establishment, I recognised an officer whom I had 
been acquainted with at Hakodadi, who invited me into his 
Youre and sent my tagzage to the * Honjn,” or goverment 
hotel. ‘Tt was lato when I left him, crossed the river, and 
reached my quarters for the night. 


Vi—Iskant axp Orarunar. 


The mouth of the Iskari, having a northerly opening, is 
somewhat askew with the shore of the bay, whieh is in a line 
north-east and south-west. The next reach, above, the river 
rruns parallel with the coast, and the town is situated on its left 
or western bank between it’and the sea, leaving an unoecupied 
flat sand point strown with drift-timber immediately at its 
mouth. ‘The deep channel follows the bank along the town, 
where junks moor’ five abreast, with gangway planks laid 
ashoro from the inside ones, where there is 50 to 75 feet of 
water, Above the town the river bends, and a long reach comes 
from the south-east. Its width opposite the town is about 300 
yards with a sluggish current. ‘The “bar” is a little outside 
the mouth, the channel aver which is said to be rather crooked 
and variable, while the depth of water Tikewiso varies noconding: 
to the season from 7 to 12 feet. When I was there late in 
amtumn there was between 9 and 70 feet, allowing of the passage 
of the largest junks which trade to Yezo} but later in the season 
‘prevalence oF noethevesterly golor ood redoced cements of 
the river cause the bar to silt up, it remaining shallow all 
winter till it clears again with the spring floods caused by the 
melting of the snow in the interior in April. 

‘There are some larze houses and substantial godowns at Iskari, 
but a great part of the place is made up of temporary build- 
ings oconpied only during the salmon season, when, besides the 

le actually engaged in fishing, a number of small traders 
and others resort thither, which, together with the presence of 
the janks—there were 57 sail in the river when I was there— 
give the place during that time quite a busy appearance, ‘The 
resident population in 1869, according to the government 
records, was 850 Japanese and 430 Ainos, but in autumn the 
former was raised to 800, besides the crews of the junks 
amounting to some G00 more men. 

‘The salmon fishery, which is the great resource of Iskari, is 
carried on both inside and outside the river by seine-nets, which 
system is pureed at various stations up the river for a distance 
Of 15 to 20 miles, portions of which aro let out by the govern- 
‘ment to about 30 fishing-masters, while the government retains 
for its ovn use certain parts where they employ Anos under 

I 
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superintendence by Japanese. ‘The average catch of salmon on 
Tee Likes (exclusteo of the fish taken near its sources) is 20,000 
roku or 1,200,000 fish, equivalent o 90,000 piculs or 2000 
tons, but in some seasons considerably above this. ‘The best 
fishing is about the mouth of the river, where 2000 fish are 
frequently taken at one haul, and outside in the sea sometimes 
‘as many as 16,000 aro taken at once. The season of 1860 was 
f very indifferent one, s0 that the juke representing abont 
30,000 koku, would probably be not above half loaded, ‘The 
fish are mostly not clean and silvery, but much discoloured, 
especialy thos eatght up the river; they are, however, con- 
Hered by the Japaneso sweeter eating than the red-fleshed 
lean-run fish, but do not keep so well. By the junks they are 
fearried to various ports on the west coast of Nipon, few coming 
into the Hakodad markets, as that place is supplied mostly 
from tho east coasts. Tho greatest obstacle to the salmon 
Gshing on the Iskari are the numerons “snags” and driftwood 
in the river, which greatly interfero with hauling tho nets, 

‘Tho boats used in the Salmon fishery are large “ sampa” for 
running the nets, and small * tsippa” (skiff) or “‘awafune” 
(canes), for other purposes, A “sum which is the usual 

Ff lange iahing-boat used round the whole coast of Yez, 
‘and, I believe, not found in the south of Japan at all, is about 
50 fect in eg by a breath of 10 feat ele Tay 
¢t shear, high prow, and curved stem, they are good to ride 
Gra tuandcatly hauled out stern foremost on the Beach. Each 
boat carries a crew of about 20 men, 16 of 
‘on the fore parts; the skipper stands on a platform at 
the stem, guiding the boat with a large steering-oar, two or 
‘hree others attend to paying out the net, which is earried 
amidships; and when on the look-out for fish, as for shoals 
of herring, one stands right in the bow, leaning on the high 
prow, which s probably designed for that purpose. One hundred 
Gnd fifty piculs (8 to 10 tons) is a fair load for one of these boats 
When carrying cargo. Japanese fishermen every year make long 
Yoyages in these large boats, when going to and returning from 
the more distant fishing-districts, when they are built up with 
wweather-bonrds, bamboo, and matting, and carry o mast and 
sail, They have also on board rollers, small eapstans and gear 
for hauling out on the beach, which they are frequently forced 
to do when caught by bad weather on a coast where there is no 
shelter. ‘These sampa ” are certainly well adapted for the uso 
they are put to, 

‘The smaller boats used on the coast are the ordi 
improved Aino “tsippa,” which the Japanese have adop! 
having a flat solid bottom, plank sides, and square ste 
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in rivers the Aino ‘dug-out” canoes are more generally used. 
‘Those are long narrow craft, shaped out of a single tree, 
usually elm, and hollowed out tolerably thin, Bow and stern 
both overhang slightly. On the Iskari there are great numbers 
of them, where they are used for almost all purposes of river 
navigation, ‘The one in which I subsequently ascended this 
Tiyor was about 25 fect in length, with a breadth of 2 ft, 9 in. 
‘They are paddled by one, two, three, or more persons, with 
narrow-bladed paddles, usually about 6 it. in length, which are 
Tikewise used for poling in shallow water. Some Ainos use 
longer paddles. In paddling or poling they stand up, except when 
taking it easily in going down stream, when they frequently 
sit or kneel in the bottom of the canoe. The Ainos, like other 
savages, are very dexterous in the management of their eanoes. 

‘During the fishing season the allowance to the Ainos is one 
quarter of a sho of rice, an equal amount of saki, and fish. At 
other seasons, when they work for the government, they get 
the samo allowance of saki, and double of rico in lien of fish. 
On going into the ‘woods to hunt, certain advances are made 
them, and they settle up at the close of the season, on bringing 
in their furs and skins. 

Firewood can be obtained in any quantity, ‘oak and elm being 
‘mostly used for that purpose. A great deal is carried across the 
bay to Otarunai, ‘The whole valloy of tho Tskati is covered 
it hardwood timber, but this is not generally fos byt 

Fapanese for houso building, they preferring fir (“todo”), which 
Gesation tho tahotary anvans, and pie iy and 
Tune. Itis obtained of lange sizes, but, as usual, the Jupanese cut 
it nearly all into lengths of 2 fathoms, I saw some 600 or 700 

from a foot to two fect square, lying on the east side of the 
river at Iskari, and there was a quantity more on the town side. 

‘The road, of rather “track,” from Iskari to Otarunai, follows 
the shore of the bay for the first 10 miles along the level grass- 
covered sand ridge, « few feet above the sea. "the woods which 

+h the shore are mostly oak of a stunted nature, There 
fare but one or two houses, and but few fishing-huts, along this 
re, which curves gradually round till it meets the highlands 
skirting the south side of tho bay, where there is a collection of 
‘houses called Zenibako, and thence houses line the shore more 
or less thickly all the way to Otarunai. ‘The highlands border- 
ing the sea are backed by mountains, which rise to considerable 
elevation, ‘There are few ravines reaching to the sea-shore, 
and but two valleys, one of which, about halfway between 
Zenibako and Otaranci, has a fine clear mountain river eoming 
down it, while the other is but a little east of Otarunai. |The 
distance between Zenibako and Otarunai is called 4 ri, and the 
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direction is w.x.w. ‘The road rans below the slopes of the hills 
god cliffs ond $s stony and bed. ‘There are some very pic: 
turesque cliffs: one, which projects into the sea near a rocky 
islet called “Binten,” has a tunnel eut through the solid rock 
for some yards, which allows of person on horseback passing 
Hhnophelore reaching, Otarinah, you. tava to pest ovee a 
‘high hill, to avoid a precipitous point, which forms the eastern 
ide of Otarunai Bay. 

‘The first occasion. that T was at Otarunai was on the 3rd of 
November, having travelled that day from Iskari Hoe 
horseback. Notwithstanding that I had heard it much spoken 
of by Japanese, I was struck with the place, not only for the 
Picturesque nature of the locality, but with the many advan- 
fages it seams to hold out s a place of settlement and a par of 
Hate, The land, while ing billy and diversified, hos amufie 
ciency of level ground for bui yurposes, and fine slopes 
fyailable for cultivation, while tho: hills and’ mountains afford 
Pasture for horses and cattle, and an ample supply of wood. 
Kis an anchorage, the bay is capacioas and well sheltered, with 
good bottom, ‘The advantage of a good harbour,—in fact, the 
only one on the north-west coast of Yezo; the value of the 
productive fisheries on of the coast; the rich agricul- 
tural valley of the Iskari, for which it is the seaport; and the 
excellent locality of the place for an extensive settlement, will, 
1 boliove, causo Otarunat to become a large place, second on 
the island only to Hakodadi. In 1869 the resident’ population 
Of Otarunat and ‘akasims, which, had hitherto buen separate 
townships, was 3500 persons, which number in the fishing 
Season ir increased to 600, i 

‘Tho great resource of Otarunai hitherto has been its herring 
fishery, the most productive on the whole coast of Yezo. 











I put up at Otarunai at the regular official stopping-place, or 
¥quxishoy where I found several effects aeady gurtered, 
and the Osaca 


during the evening the people who had come 

disembarked and filled the Whee establishment, Ake ea 

of the Osaea, hoaring of my being there, sent his chief oficer on 
shore to offér me a passage to Hakodadi, but I declined with 
thanks, as I was foreed to go to Ivanai, and, in fact, did not 
wish anyhow to return just then, especially by sea—a mode of 
travelling I would at all times avoid, if possible. 

On the 4th of November I travelled from Otarmnai to 
Yoitchi, a distance of only 6 ri, but there was so much rain 
‘thut, the roads were very’ slippery, and it took me the prin. 
cipal part of a day. On ret by this rond subsequently, I 
made the samé distance easily in half the time. After pas 
anumber of Aino huts and some settlors’ houses, you descend 
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‘and come suddenly on a beautiful cove with a neatly kept 
“injoya” standing- at the head of it. ‘This is called Oshoro, 
‘and is distant 5 ri from.Otaranai. 

‘Tstayed at Oshoro long enough to partly dry my-wet socks 
ani clothes, and then continued, about 1 ri more, to Yoitchi. 

‘In travelling between Otarunai and. Yoitchi it is not neces- 
sary to pam lee to ‘Oshoro quaisho, there being a track in a 

joy behind that place which can be followed, by which, one 
hill—that just west of the injoya—is escaped, and you strike 
the other road on the village. 

‘he Yoitehi River comes out of the mountains from the 
direction of Iwanai, the road to that place passing partly up ite 
Valley, but leaving it to the east. According to the map of 
Yer confirmed by information I gained on the spot, it has a 
ong course, its head waters coming from near the sources of 
some of the southern branches of the Iskari. ‘The village of 
Yoitchi is.a little to the westward of the quaisho, where a level 
each lined with houses and fishing-huts curves round, meeting 
the high land of the cape on the north side of the bay. ‘There 
‘were two yakonins stationed at Yoitehi, one of whom was very 
communicative and civil, and had quite a sumptuous repast 
prepared for me in the evening. 

‘ving walked a good part of the distance this day,and been 
well wet through, [slept soundly this night. In the morning 
gue very poor lorse was produced, which wretched animal was 
{ntended to carry my baggage and myself across the mountains 
to Iwanai on tha west coust, the distance to which is reckoned 
At Liti,. Tleft the guide to pack the lnggage, and started on 
foot. ‘There was some snow and slect falling. T-passed through 
‘part of tho village of Yoitchi, and thence followed « muddy 
oad up the valley of a small river. Passing over a brilge of 
hills, we desconded a small valley which Ied into the larger 
valley of the Yoitehi River. 

here is a single house where the road falls into the main 
valley, and one oF two more are passed before coming to a place 
Called’ Skarobets. ‘This is in xpality the name of a tributary 
stream (* bets” in Aino signifying river) which falls in on the 
sre (eet che Yoitch’ itiver. It is 3h si distant, from the 
sen, ‘There aro two houses, one on either side of the Skarobets, 
which is erossed by a wooden bridge, which are houses of accom 
modation for travellers, and are of good size. 

‘The road beyond Skarobets continues up the valley, crossing 
several small streams, and, while ascending gradually, leaves 
‘the main river to the south-eastward. In some places there is 
yaty bad travelling, over ‘corduroy and ruts, but not so deep in 
Inud-ag the lower part of the valley. Rubispi is the name of 
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“tomaro-doko,” composed of a couple of houses, some godowns 
and outbuildings, distant 6 ri trom Yoitchi. ‘This place is at 
a oye tent above. ee sea, A small ee runs 
it, and tl eight of land that is passed over on the way 
onion Twanai is immediately above, to the south-west. 

In the Yoitchi valley a great deal of charcoal is made, and, 
there being timber in abundance, firewood is cut and run down 
the river to the sea, ‘The scrub-bamboo, which is the principal 
undergrowth of theso woods, grows very luxuriantly, much of it 
being 6 ft, to 7 ft. in height, so that as you pass along the track 
view is very much confined. The forest trees are mostly 
lwoods of considerable size on the lower grounds, the coniferm 
being confined to tho uppor mountains. 

I noticed at different places on this river people spearing 
salmon, ‘Thero are two kinds of spear in use in tho country : 
one is the ordinary four-pronged “graino ;" the other the Aino 
“gaff,” with which the fish is struck in the same way as with 
the spear, but, by an ingenious contrivance, when the weight 
of the fish comes'on it, the hook reverses if, and acts as an 
ordinary fishing gaff, so that there is no danger of the. fish 
geting off, as ther is with the other spear, when the water 

p- ‘The Ainos are very expert at spearing salmon, which 
Tee sometimes by torehligh 
found but one family at Rubispi in charge of the place, 
which is kopt up at tho’ expense of the lessee of the Yoitchi 
district. A groat quantity of rain fell during the night, and the 
morning looked anything but inviting fora journey. Added to 
this, my guide reported the horse in a bad state, When it was 
cht to the door of the house for packing, and I saw the 
Pog bento shaking with cold, Tdeciled not to attempt to ide, 

t, giving the guido instructions in the eyent of the horse 
giving in, to hire, if possible, man or beast to carry my boggore 
to Iwanai, I started ahead on foot. Expecting to have to w 
all day, and being encumbered with my wrapper as a protection 
against the snow, I gave my fowliny piece, which was in a 
strong seal-skin cover, to be fastened on the pack with the 
baggage, having previously removed the eaps and covered the 
nipples under the hammer. Hitherto I had invariably carried 
my gun myself, on the chance of meeting with game, and 
alveays loaded ready for action. It was unfortunate, ns it’ hap- 
pened, that I neglected to do so this day. 

‘The first couple of miles was an up-hill pull to the top of the 
pass 5 thence ‘the track leads down a valley, crossing and 
Beoures mountain torrent, The mountains are clothed 
with thick forests of fir and a mixture of hardwoods. The 
stream and valley have a steep fall till it becomes wider, when. 
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there is a house or two. Continuing downwards, the track 
eaves the stream on the left hand and follows a valley with 
much soft ground and deep mud-holes. I stayed for a short time 
at a house, expecting my guide and horse to come up with me, 
But, as they did not appear, I went on again in the thick snow. 
Soon after this I struck the main stream of the Horogap River, 
which falls into the sca some $ miles north of Iwanai. ‘th 
Koeps on its right bank tll it crosses it at a fon, where there is 
a emall skiff used for a flying bridge. About here are some 
honses, and clearings under cultivation. 

Tt was in this part of the road that I met with somewhat of 
anadyentare. T'was trudging along in the trek where there 
twas high bamboo brush on either side, when, as I tured a bend, 
Teams suddenly in view of three bears, an old one and two 
cubs, in the path, about 20 yards distant, ‘They did not 
geen at all seared, so shouted and waved my arms and flaps 
of my » which caused the old one to mount on her hind 
Togs and tako'a better look at me. How at that moment I 
wohed for my gun, witha brace of bullets! Teould not advance, 
‘nd to retreat would have been ridiculous, as my horse and gun 
might bo miles behind, not having seen them since morning. 
Bol waited till tho throe beara left the road open, which they 
did, after a few minutes, quite leisurely, by entering the thick 
brush. uss they did #0, however, attracted, I presume, by 
my hoating, another big bear, which I took to be the male 
came rustling through the bamboo scrub on my left-hand, and 
halted within 10 paces, where he stood looking at me. T 
attempted the sume method of trying to frighten him off as 
Thad done with the others, but he seemed quite indifferent, to 
the sound of the human voice or my gestures, Not relishing 
hhis presence in quite s0 close proximity, I looked for a stone, 
but here was not one on the path ; =o I took up a handful of 
Kalfdried mud and threw it at the brate, ‘This seemed to 
convince him that I was in earnest, or perhaps having sufficiently 
‘satisfied his curiosity, he deliberately walked off. 

‘After the bear adventure I followed on the track to Iwanai, 
which, though in the p valley, is a considerable distance 
to the left of that river, and passes over an undulating country 
with n soil of black earth. My guide caught me up about 
Ti and a balf short of Iwanai, where we stopped. ‘Thence, 
ater crossing a small valley, the track strikes westwan] over ab 
open grass-covered ‘towards the sea, with high of 
ore Ey cher hand and fo ine peak of Sireets i tho 
distance to the south-east, On the extremity of a sort of 
Plateau one comes suddenly on the village of wanai with its 
spit-protected little bay. 
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Thad walked this day 20 miles over one of the worst roads 
if such tracks deserve the name—in the country, in. bad 
weather, and at, I suppose, about the worst season for travelling: 
It being too Inte to go on that evening, I put up at the injoya 
for the night, and next morning a ride of a couple of hours or 
0 took me to tho coal-mines at Kaiyanoma, which was my 
present destination. 


‘VII.—Iwaar Coan Mixes. 


About 80 miles in a direct line north of Hakodadi, on the 
‘west side of Yezo, and a fow miles northward of an eormous 
Cliff Known as Raiten (but erroneously placed on foreign charts 
‘of the present day), is the fishing-village of Iwanai, which givos 
its name to the district ‘of coast, or basho, ‘The village is but a 

placo, ‘The situation in winter is bleak in tho extreme, us 
it seldom happens during that inclement. season. that. thors is 
ny gestation to the north-wostarly winds which Blow square in 
ci tho sea. A sw, by w. bearing touches the shore at 
Raiton and tho two capes Benki and Mota beyond, which aro 
all in one lino, Just north of tho first of these, Otntsuts lies in 
deep bay. from which place tho road to Hakodadi strikes inland 
‘soross country to Oshamanibi, on Voleano Bay. 

Bearing due north, 5 sea miles from Iwanai, the little village 
‘of Kaiyanoma stands at the opening of a nurrow valloy manning 
into the mountains to the eastward, Hore aro situated the 
government coal-minos, first discovered, I holieyo, in 1863, by 
* O-sima,” a Nambu officer then in the service of the 
who had beon under instruction by two American, mining 
engineers, who were employed for a period in Yezo, in 1862, by 
the government, HLMLS Helder gave the position of Kaiyanoma 
4s latitude 49° 5' x., and longitude 141° 30' r. ‘The bearings 
from the villoge ar 
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* Do saw byw. 
* Mr. E. HM. Gower, with his'brother—then ILM. Consul 
at Hakodadi—visited the place in 1866, and recommended the 
re-opening of the mines. Mr. Gowerwas subsequently appointed 
snperinteiding engineer, and under his dreotion was commenced 
‘4 tramroad from the mines to the sea, ‘This work was interfered 
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with by the civil war, but in the autumn of 1869 Mr. James 
Beott was sent up by the government to complete the works, 
which he had just accomplished when I arrived there, and had 
the gratification of seeing the first coal ran down tho tram- 
way ; in fact, Imay say, the opening of the first raiZroad in 


Say 
‘Kniyanoma Valley las an average width of from 300 to 600 
yards, with grass-co¥erod slopes on either side, Tt runs about 
Wuarters of a mile east, when it bends north-east, and the 
hillsides become higher and wooded with a mixturo of firs and 
hardwoods, Some smaller valleys and ravines branch off the 
main ene, and the coal now being worked lies in a patel of 
mountain between one of these running east and the north-east 
‘of the main valley, about a mile and three-quarters from 
Tho sea, ‘Tho Japanese originally worked on the north-west 
fide of the mountain from the main valley, but in order to save 
another bridge which would have had to be made across the 
small river which runs down the valley, the mine opened under 
the direction of Mr. E. 11. M, Gowor is near the top of the 
mountain on. its south-west sido, and the tramway runs) up 
the branch valley, or ravine, as it may be called, “The amain 
igullory follows « seam of coal 74 fect in thickness, runnin 
S2cn,, and dipping not less than 459 w.x-w. ‘The gallery 
8 foot wide by 10 foot high, and had, when L was there, pene- 
trated botwoon 50 and 60 yards. A'smaller gallery had been 
rin off it to strike a 34 fect soam, It was intended in the main 
‘one, into which trucks can bo run, to work latorally both 
upwards and downwards, but this has not yet been done to any 
extent, and I think will only: bo ‘earied on upwards, as the 
Tabour of pumping and hauling up the coal from the down 
workings, would bo better expended in opening another gallery 
in the same scam lower down tho mountain, At the mouth of 
the mine is a level terrace, which has been formed by cutting 
fut and filling up, on which a shed has beon erected, where 
Coal which cannot be at once ran down—as in the winter when 
the snow is deep—is deposited, 

‘ho stat on th place wen Twas thor, was threo yakonins 
—who however did little or nothing—and 43 men, ineluding 
capantar ith, foremen, coolies, and 19 miners. Mr. Seott eon- 

the works, and everything seemed to be going on smoothly 
irecti bsence of trees Tenders) the place 

i fall foreo of westerly winds wh 
iow up tho valley. Carpenters’ shed, smithy, and engineers’ 
Stand alongside the line near its lower end. Some of the 
Tikewise live there, but the auiners are located in 
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wellings near the head of the main tramway, where they are 
conveniently situated for work on the mine, 

‘The tramway rans right to the seaside at the village, where 
‘the coal was being deposited in a heap; but it was intended to 
erect sheds there. ‘The bay at Kaiyanoma is but a diminutive 
one, haying a shingle beach, and ledges of rock on either side. 
In westerly winds there is no shelter whatever, so that the only 
ind of boats which can be used for shipping coal are such as 
can be readily hauled out in case of bad weather, For this the 
ordinary large fishing “sampa,” previously described, are very 
suitable. It would necessitate great expense to construct a 
wharf to withstand the force of the sea, while a breakwater would 
bea work of considerable magnitude. Coal might be shipped 
in sailing vessels from April to September, while steamers might 
take their chance of fine weather at any time, but this is very 
uncertain after October. 

‘That Iwanai coal will como into general use in the north of 
Japan for steam purposes I have no doubt, as, with poper 
mianagement, it will be able to be supplied either at Hakodadi 
or the mine, in large quantity, and at a cheaper rate than any 
other coal.’ Besides, it is superior in quality to most other 
Tapaneso Kinds, while it competes favourably with Saghalin 
coal, not, being nearly so liable to break up as the latter. It is 
a fine clean oval, of bright appearance when first mined, but 

ing readily tarnished on exposure to the atmosphere and 
rain, Easily ignited, it burns freely with a whitish smoke, and 
retains a red heat a long time. Tt would be called by engineers 
rather “quick” coal. ‘The ash is free from clinker. —It has 
heen favourably reported on by ELMS. Salamis and Rattler, and 
has boen frequently used by Japanese steamers; but as yet no 
Jarge amount has found its way to Hakodad. 
iy, the time I reached Iwanai coal-mines I had travelled 
286 1i. I stayed there five days, and then recrossed the mouti- 
tains to Yoitchi the way T had come; thenee to Otaranai and 
Askari. The roads were in quite as bad a state, if not worse— 
were such possiblo—than when I had passed before. It took 
ao three days to reach Iskur, a distance of $1} 13. Snow fell 
every day. 

On the way I fell in with “Shima Hangan,” a governor 
appointed under the new Kaitago arrangement for the Tskari 
province, who with a large retinue was on his way to take charge 
of his district. He was travelling in grand state, and everywhere 
along the route there were preparations made for him, In 
crossing the mountains between Iwanai and Yoitchi be had no 
Jess than 17 horses and 160 coolies, 
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Every night at this time—the middle of November—there 
yas a sharp frost; the trees were quite bare of leaves, and 
already snow covered all the higher grounds—such evident 
‘signs of winter, that I was glad when one of the governor's staff 
wee Me lek, where I had waited three days for him, He 
hhad left his chief at Zenibako, and gone thence by land to a 
place called Satsporo, distant 7 ri, by a bad path. He told me 
They had decided to make the seat of government between 
Sataporo and Hasabo, although these arrangements are probably 
now changed, as a new governor has charge of the provinee, who 
has established his head-quarters at Otarunai, and I believe 
intends to confine operations in the Iskari valley to agricultaral 
settlements. ‘This officer said the Governor wished me to go 
back to Zenibako, and accompany him to Satsporo; but, unzing 
the lateness of the season, I declined, promising that if 1 could 
suake it conveniont vould come np again the next cummer 

‘consequently ordered a canoe to be ready in the morning to 
ascend the Teka 


VUIL.—Tue Iskant Rrver. 


[A little before noon on the 19th November I stepped into a 
canoe which lay ready alongside the bank of the river at Iskari. 
{t was manned by three Ainos, and a young Japanese was in 
charge of the provisions, &e. Having taken off my boots I made 
myself snug in the bottom of the canoe, which was laid with 
clean mats, using my blankets for a covering, and the baggage 
Piled behind supported my back. ‘There was a small brazier 
fontaining a charcoal fire, which Japanese carry with them on 
all occasions when possible, more for Tighting their pipes from 
‘than for anything else, although they have usually a small tea- 
pot with it, ‘The Ja aid himself down in the bottom of 
The boat covered with his spare clothes and sleeping-quilts, and 
ag the weather was cold, with more or less suow, he seldom 
showed himself after wo first started. 

‘Bach Aino handled a long paddle, with which they poled the 
boat along in shoal water near the bank, or paddled when the 
Dottom could not be reached. In this way we made fair progress 
crossing and recrossng tho river, s0 as to keep tho convex: Bunks 
‘and round the points where the water was shallow and the current 
Jens rapid, Wo passed a number of fishing-stations, at many 
of which Ainos were working, superintended by Japanese, and 
‘at others Japanese alone. 

"The Ainos, by direction of the Japanese, made a framework 
of vine branches over the middle of the canoe, which they covered 
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swith straw mats, 50 us to protect him and myself from the snow, 
althougli I had no desire to have any covering. 

“Hinving started so late in the forenoon from Iskari, we wore 
able to make but 4 ri before evening, when wo put ashore at 
a small station on the left bank, between the mouths of two 
tributary streams, known a3 the Hasabo and Satsporo. This 

8 known as Satsporo Bito, and the only dwellings were 
Jano Tints, one of which was occupied by a couple of Japanese, 
‘who had charge of the fishing carried on by the Ainos. 

‘The Hasubo River is quite small, but the Satsporo, they told 
me; is navigable for “‘sampa” boats about a ri up. Tt is in this 
Tegion that it is intended by the government to form agricultural 
settlements, and, from what I could learn, the country and soil 
farewell suited for such purpose. That this region is capable of 
Producing wheat, oats, barley, maize, buckwheat, millet, hemp, 

‘beans, onions, turnips, beet, cabbage, potatoes, tobacco, and 
bther vegetables and fruits of a temperate climate, think there 
ean be no doubt, for the soil seoms remarkably rich, and the 
climate is certainly suitable for the growth of all the productions 
of the northern part of Nipon, except rice; aud it seems a pity 
that the country has so long Iain waste. 

‘As we were passing a place this day where a number of Ainos 
were hauling & salmon-net, a yomg fellow waded ont in the 
water and threw a salmon into our canoe. Asking the reason of 
this, T'was told that he know mo in Hakodadi ; and regarding 
hhim more particularly, I recognised him as one of seven Ainos 
whom Thad prevailed upon to come to my house, where the 
‘were photographed by Mr, Sutton, chief engineer of TEMS, 
Borpent, a very excellent photographer, in July, 1867. Curiously 
enough, that ‘same evening an old Aino, who had. been another 
of the number, brought me s present of some fresh venison and 
couple of salmon. I learnt that he was chief’ of the Satsporo 
‘Ainos, about 500 in number. ‘The Japanese who accompanied 
jue had brought some saki on his own account, for trading with 
‘on the tiver, and I therefore got him to serve out a liberal allow- 
ance, which I presented to the old man, ** with a short speech.” 
‘He went through the usual form of throwing a few drops to the 
four winds, presented me and the Japancse in charge of the 
station with some in a formal manner, and then retired. 

‘During the night there eame on u heavy gale from w. and 
xoxw., with strong frost, and the wind kept up all the day 
following, with a great fall of snow, not by any means pleasant 
for boat travelling. 

The wind being favourable, in many of the reaches as we 
ascended the river, the Ainos extemporised a sail out of a grass 
‘at ied to astick supported by one of the paddles held up by 
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one-of them, under which the canoe flew along at a rapid rate. 
Jn bends of the river when the wind was “scant” the Ainos - 
poled. Our day's work was as far as Tsai-iskari, a 


‘As Tsi-iskari is approached, the country bordering the river 
in some places higher than on its lower course, and there ap- 
to be considerable tracts of grasscovered land clear of 
Some portions, too, have been overrun by fire, and the 
station itself I learnt had been bart down only a year pro- 
‘ious by a fire from the woods. This place is situated on tho 
bank of the main river, abont 15 feet above the water at 
that season, close below the mouth of a tributary stream which 
eomes from the south-westward, and is, I believe, called the 
Texiiskari. Iwas told that Satsporo could be reached by 
ascending this river, and on the map of Yezo it is shewn taking 
its rise in the neighbourhood of Siribets Mountain. Another 
small tributary falls into the main river slightly above Tsxi- 
iskari, on the right bank, and 2 miles higher up is the junction 
of the two great branches of the Iskari, which by reference to 
{the map will be scen to drain a much larger extent of country 
‘than any other river on the island. The northern branch has 
mnch the longest course, some of its waters being drawn from 
HP lat. north, and its course cannot be less than 180 geo- 
phical miles above the junction, which would make its total 
over 200 miles. ‘The northern branch probably discharges 
considerably more water than the southern one, for the main 
er just below its junction is about 200 yards wide, while 
the south branch is only from 30 to 50. ‘This latter draws its 
waters principally fom thre large lakes, the sthernmost ono 
near to Taromai Volcano, and a great extent of swampy count 
in that district. ee ey 
‘Japanese have told me that a number of Ainos live on the 
north branch of tho Iskari, there being a large settlement of 
these people some five days’ travelling up it, and another five 
days above that. Imet a Japanese who had been seven days 
ap (eo abot 50 mies) whero ‘be described a great fall, 50 
the eanoe has t0 be unloeded and haled plight by 
rope, the gage being enrie overland to above fall, 
fe put up for the night at Tszi-iskari, which is 25 miles from 
the sea, and early in the morning I roused all hands, so that wo 
might got away betimes, having 10 ritodo this day. ‘There were 
some heavy snow squalls in the morning, but the day turned out 
Sunshiny and warm, and tho evening clear and feosty. A. short 
distance above Tszi-iskari I observed a fow 
bank, the first Ihad seen on the river, but after this no more 
the whole day. As we entered the south branch, the Ainos 
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belonging to another canoe, which was keeping comy iy with 
us, Alay aspen got out on the ener Sc, 
which they stuck up on an open space, and getting some saki 
from the J apaneee, went through a ceremonial, as a propitiation 
for good Inck on the voyage. 

Yo added another to our crow this day, Ho was an Aino 
whom we met descending the river by himself in a small canoe, 
who hauled his craft out on the bank and came with us. He was 
‘fine, tall, well-made man, and seemed a very good hand with 
the paddle, taking his station in the bow. 

Soon after starting again we came to another fork of the 
Fiver, and took the southern branch, The eastern one comes 
‘out of a loke of considerable size near at hand, Both streams 
‘were of nearly equal size, about from 20 to 80 yards across, and 
apparently deep. Having made up their minds under promise 

‘saki to reach the Isaributo that evening, the Ainos worked 
well; but they had a good day's labour. 

Tsaributo is a large and well-found station, with a number of 
lowns and Aino huts around. It is kept up for the salmon 
hery, and for collecting deer-skcins and horns, and belongs to 
the Yubuts south-east coast district, 

A small, short steamer, with good power, might & up the 
Iskari as far as this place, but might have some difficulty nt 
‘the sharp turns of the Isaributo branch. She could anyhow 
got as far as the forks below Shimamap, say 15 ri (about 87 
‘miles) from Iskari, and ey into the lake near that place. 
‘Tho depth of water would be no impediment anywhere. In the 
‘evont of settlements on this river, a small steamer would be 
found very useful. 

The Bicone of November 22 was fine, clear, and frosty, and 
the snow emekled under my fect as 1 walked down to the river 
to the canoe. We followed the river up to a lake, All the 
‘smaller creeks and little bays were completely frozen over. 
‘Around the lake is a low and swampy country ; tho only rise at 
‘all being a distant low range of wooded hills seen to the north- 
east, having apparently a north-west and south-east line. 

‘On this route you do not pass through the body of the lake ; 
Dut, leaving it on the left-hand, enter one of several vi 
shallow mouths of the clear water Sitosi-knwa (river) which 
it is difficult even to get a canoe into. The distance from Isari- 
‘buto to the lake is led 8 ri, and thence up the Sitosi-kawa 
to the quaisho which takes its name from the river, 2 more, 

‘As our Ainos were resting for a few minutes on the bank*of 
the river another canoo passed us, and went ahead. By” the 
time we came up to them again they had got a stag, which they 
had taken in the river, where it had been driven by some Aino 
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and was kept at bay. There must be numbers of deer 
throughout this district. We likewise saw many geese, a great 
Soli ena sanl pso'orion, wn wall ac: Saoks eee ee ag 
and ilying aver continually. 

Tho water of the Sitosi-kawa is beautifully clear, and in 
great contrast to the Iskuri and its tributaries. " ‘The quaisho is 
situated on its right bank, where there is a good bridge over 
the river, Tt is a Jarge and well-found station, composed of a 
number of buildings, Large numbers of salmon are caught at 
and about this station. 

T intended to havo stayed for a day or so at this place for deer 
shooting, but the man in charge of the station assured me that 
there were too many Ainos and dogs about the quaisho, so that 
Thad better go on about 3 ri on the road to Yubuts, where there 
was a charcoul-making establishment that I could put up at for 
the night, if I wanted to have any sport. I therefore started 
with an Aino gaide and two horses. We travelled along a broad 
roud over a dry level country, covered with small oak and birch 
serub, with an entire absence of underbrush. The snow was 
hurd and crisp, and as I found riding rather cold worl I dise 
mounted, and went ahead on foot, allowing an Aino girl, who 
was going the samo way ax ourselves, to ride on top of m: 
borage. There has beet some labour expended on thie road, 
it being in some places carried on lovel causeways over stall 
hollows. After some distance we entered a forest of thick hard= 
woods, skirting the left side of a deep valley, where one of the 
sources of the Yubuts takes it rise, and soon came in sight of 
deer. As one troop crossed the road in front of us, a fine stag 
stopped and looked at me, some 70 yanls distance. My shet- 
fis, ros loaded with ball, hit him full n the forehead, and 

dropped like w stone, ‘The Aino, the girl, and I, set to work 
aut once, skinned and cub-up the deer, Another old ‘minoko” 
(Aino woman) camo up and got what meat we did not eare to 
carry away, and it was dark before wo had it packed on the 
horse and started on, ‘The road then descended into the Valley 
of the Yubuts, at the head of the navigation (for bouts) of 
Which there is a wooden store-house standing. A little further 
on we came to the charcoal station called Uvinai, 8 ri from 
Sitosi-kawa, where I put up for the night. : 

Tn the morning I took the guide, and started with the inten- 
tion of deershooting. We saw numerous herds of deer, but any 
‘attempt to approach them in such weather was useless, I can~ 
not say they were shy, for they allowed us to approach within 
two or three hundred yards; but as I had but a fowling-pieco 
T could not pretend to do anything at such a range. When 
they are alarmed they make a kis 
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start off, ‘The Ainos ean imitate a call note they hays tolerably 
perfectly, which often induces the deer to stop and listen after 
They are’ started, and so gives a fine opportunity for « shot. 
‘Mier going over a great deal of ground we made a curve round, 
‘straick the road, and returned to the charcoal station. 

Mho number of deer in this section of the country during the 
‘autumn and winter must be enormous. ‘They are said to come 
from the mountainous country to the westward and northward, 
‘and from the lower Iskari Valley, probably to reach a. district 
Phare the coll Thorth-west winter winds are not so severely 
felt, 

“After noon I started for tho coast. Passing along the wooded 
‘valley of the river, at about a ri I camo to where the road 
orks. ‘That to the left passes along tho edge of the high land, 
and the other over swampy ground on the margin of 1 lake. 
Tho grond boing, hard frosen, took the latter, aad. aw 
numbers of swans on the Inke, ‘The soil is of a -voleanie nature, 

‘ho buildings of Yubuts quaisho and its high outlook: are 
isiblo a long distance before you reach them ncross a wide 
extent of meadow, which stretches from the sea inland, |The 
Auaisho stands right on tho seashore where tho river, taking @ 
then, runs for some distance parallel with the boach, belore 
emptying into the sea by a narrow mouth. ‘The mountains 
north of Hakodadi aro visible on a sonth-west bearing, and the 
peak of Romanotiki can he seon a little more to the westward, 
On the other sido land can be distinguished as fax on the south- 
cast and distant mountains lie to the east and north-east. 

Tn 1869, Yubuts was the chief station of the district, embrac- 
ing Sarn to the eastward and ‘Taromai to the west, and extend- 
ing inland to the stations on tho upper waters of the Iskari. 
he principal proce x anon, ins ‘and oil, deerskins 
and horns, 

‘The distance botwoon Yubuts on the south-east coast of Yezo, 
and Tskari on the, north-west, by the ordinary land. and water 
route is in all 32 rie 

“By reaching Yubuts I completed 800 ri of my journey in 
Yexo, ond had beon just six weeks since I landed at the eastern 
end of the island. 














IX.—Vorcaxo Bar. 


An easterly wind, bringing some rain, on the morning of the 
o4th of November, did not delay my start from Yubuts; but, 
mounting a tolerable horse, on a native manufactured saddle of 
foreign pattern, lent me by the head man of the station, and 
attended by a Japanese and an Aino, I sotoff with my faco tothe 
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westward to return to Hakodadi, Had it not been that there 
‘was business which my return to Hakodadi, I would 
Ihave pladly extended 


¢ journey much farther. 

Following along the Ie of lore which,as has been already 
noted, takes a. westerly direction, and keoping on the level turt 
‘littl tack from the beach, wo raphy neared the picturesque 
voleano of Taromai. ‘This mountain, the Japanese say, was in 
eruption 160 and 300 yearsago.. ‘Tho country is for some dis- 
tance quite flat, witha great deal of swamp, but some fine 
Jand, through which a few streams flow and find their 

way into the sea after usually skirting the shore for a distance, 
soil is yoleanic sand and gravel, which it may be said to be 
more or less all the way to Edomo (Endermo) harbour and 


fond. 
conti the ead of tho Yabo dere, nd beyond this 
theo ar few fabing:huts til Sirawi is reched, whichis very 
poor 4) tnated on the east side of a river flowing through 
Evie alley coming down from the mountains, which there 


ay 

"Re ot peal tereliog having allowed me to reach Sirawi early, 
{decided to goon, and, changing horses and reverting tow pack 
saddle, I with another Japanese and an Aino, To the 
aw, ofTaromai voleno is ane group of mountains tt by 


d 

one After goog on long after dark we eamo too single houses 
called Aiyiro, where I thought it advisable to 
top sriba teweri hess sea only a woman at this honse, the 
men belonging there being all employed fishing. She was, 
wwe us all the uccommodation she could, 
supper of venison, the produc of my gun, 

Which T bad carried with me. ig AD 
ze. by daylight next morning, when the Aino went out to 
ie horses; they were not, however, to be found, having 
wl Jrobably iusecurely pacboted oat, und’ broken low ia the 
Bight, and gone ack to their station, ‘hero is always the 
chance of such an occurrence when you stop overnight at a 
lee to which the hares donot belong as the people are very 























ees baer ‘them. Ba na iprieree ‘westbsoiche 
iem, while the Japanese and myself, leavin, ie bageaee, 
wi i oan al ml a i 
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all round it, that unless there were any attraction on the peninsulss 
{tself Edomo would be useless, It is well that in selecting = 
treaty port this place was discarded in favour of Hakodadi, ” 

‘Mhe road continues up and down oak-wooded hills till it 
‘reaches the beach, where are a few houses and an earthen redoubt, 
swith some cedar-trees planted round it, that in former times was 

‘soned by a few troops of the Prince of Nambu, ‘Then, fol- 
Swing the stony shore about west, and crossing some more hills, 
you come suddenly above a little bay, with two valleys running. 
Hown to it, on the shore of which ‘is situated the village of 
Mororau, 

Mororan gains some importance as being the place whence 
regular passige boats ply to Sawara, a village on the south side 
of the bay, at the foot of Romanotaki, a route taken by most 
travellors from Hakodadi to the east const, the passago of a fow 
Tours saving two or three days’ travelling round the bay by land. 
ke distance across is about 20 miles, whence by land to Hako- 
dadi is $4, making 54, against 114 by tho land route, One of 
these passage boats had started alittle before reached Mororan, 
Duit sho was forced to put back that evening, and the passengers, 
who were mostly officials, came ashore nnd stayod at the quaisho- 
where [hud taken up my quarters, Besides'these, T made the 
Aequnintanco of eom> oflials who belonged to the place, 

Phero were at Mororan some small batteries still in existence 
Which had been constructed by the ‘Tokugana Dasso who had 
held Hakodadi during the previous winter and spring. What 
they ould lave seca in this locality, ether as a defensible 

osition, or as having any other reconimendation, I cannot see. 
iad they occupied Hdomo peninsula and fortified the entrance 
‘of that harbour, it would have been an entirely different thing. 

Thave little doubt the climate is somewhat more temperate 
on the south side of the range of mountains which ran across 
the country from ‘Taromai to Sirebets and the westward. Until 
I reached Hakodadi even, the weather continued mild, but 
November closed the autumn, and then a winter set im, which, 
for steadiness and the amount of snow, the Japanese declare has 
not been equalled for fifteen years. ‘Tho minimum temperature, 
iowover, was not unusually low; in fact, not so low by some 
degrees'as it has reached before; but the snow covered the 
ground the entire winter without a break, which is very unnsnab 
for Hakodadi, I havo attached hereto some meteorological 
tabla, giving tho results of soveral year ebeorvations, high 
will give some idea of the climate, “The climate of Hakodadi 
may be taken to represent that of the whole of Yezo, with 
certain modifications. For instance, speaking generally, the 
northern part of the island will naturally be subjected to a 
snore severe and somewhat longer winter, a colder spring, 
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and rather shorter autumn; but with, probably, little or no 
decrease in the summer temperature, On the north-west and 
‘west coast, doubtless, the cold winter winds are more severely 
felt, and there is most snow ; while the east and south-east sides 
of the island on which the Pacific broezes impinge, are ex 
to a damp atmosphere, and the rainfall in summer is 
greator than elsewhere, ‘The north-east coast, I should imag 
to be on the whole the most inhospitable, as the ice driven down. 
and packed along that shore must take a long time to melt, 
necessitating a cold spring. In fuct, spring weather at Hakodadi 
is usually cold and disagreeable, and one can hardly consider 
the summer as commencing before June. In. general, I should 
Imagine tho west sido of tho ialand to enjoy tho better summer 
‘weather, and tho south-east side the milder winter, It had 
Yeon my intention, if possible, in travelling from Porobets, 
instead of koeping on the nor silo of Edom Hashour, to 
along the peninsula and remain at some house there for the 
night; but having travelled ahead of my baggage, and bein, 
told at Porobots that thoro was no village or even ocenpi 
fishing-station in the harbour—but that I'should be forced to 
‘pass tho night as bost I cout, without my blankets gave up 
tho idea, and wont right on to Mororan, When I got there, 
not wishing to pass without an inspection of the harbour and 
Peninsula, L ordered a skiff to be rendy in the morning to take 
me over by water, However, when the morning came, a breeze 
sprang up which would hayo provented my roturing the tan 
lay. Iwas obliged unwillingly to relinguish the trip, and eon= 
dont myself with a distant view fro 
from which I made a sketch of thi 

Having waited to seo if thero was any likelihood of tho wind 
changing, it was rather late before I got away from Mororan on 
the 26th.’ A mesenger who had been sent out with letters for 
mo from Hakodadi, travelled along with mo as servant, riding 
tthe baggage horse, while T strode u pack saddle on my blanket, 
with extemporized stirrups of straw-rope. 

Tust wost of Mororau the coast turns abruptly north by west, 
towards Ussi volcano, of the jagged peaks and steep slopes of 
whisk a good viow is’ obtained ll along tho road. ‘hia mo 
tain stands only 2 or 3 miles from the shore of the bay, It 
has two peaks and a smaller pinnacle. Both peaks are ou fire, 
cand much steam escapes from thom. Below them is a sharp 
Fidge, having a direction about east and west quite horizontal ; 

mice the mountain slopes down on all sides that are visible, 
At the timo I saw it its upper slopes were streaked with up and 
‘own lines of snow— probably filling the gullies, which gave the 
‘mountain a zebra-like appearance. 

A deep valley cuts into the mountains on the south-east side 
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of Usai voleano, down which flows the Osarubets river. On the 

east side of tho river, but at some distance back, is a high range 
of mountains, whose lower slopes are ‘prettily dotted with oak- 
trees, and near the sea isa high terrace, Several streams come 
down from these monntains, somo of them coloured with sulphur. 
‘ho valley of tho Osarubets is partially wooded, and there aro 
some patches of groand under cultivation by the Ainos. ‘Theneo 
along the route to and beyond Abnta, frequent. patches of cul- 
tivated ground aremot with, In other parts of Yezo I had not 
observed. the Ainos anywhere to devote themselves to agti- 
culture, but I inquired hore about: it, and found that in, this 
rejgion they all farm moro or less, ‘They grow “awa” (millet) 
potatoes, turnips; and other vegetables successfully. Only the 
Working Ainos are fond in rico (J-sho daily) in thiy district, 
‘and no suki is supplied as a ration, 

Ascending ont of the valley of the Osarubets, @ broken, un= 
dulating country is passed over, cutting off a point between the 
river and Uszi, and all on this track, whieh is in. reality 
Jowor slope of tho large boulders of rock lie scattered. 
Porhaps | improperly call’ them bonlders, beenuse they are not 
worn or of rounded appearance, as having been rolled or drifted! 
to where they are, but just: Look: as:if they-had been flung into- 
the air by voloanie action and come down where they now lie. 

Uszi is a collection of Aino huts, « quaisho,some other houses, 
and a tomple,'situated on a beautiful little lakeslike harbour, 
half « mile lovg by a quarter broad, with w narrow entrance from 
tho sea, between’ rocks showing themselves in-various places 
just outside and towards the eastward, 

Usui is 6 ri from Mororau, and 2 from Osurubots'River. One 
‘moro ri along the shore below, land sloping gradually from the 
ounians, with a southorn pect andeteee of woods, brought 
me to Abata. ‘This locality hus'all) the appearance of « tino 
agricaltural district, and being right in a omer of Voleauo 

tected both from easterly and northewewerty wind 
ought to enjoy a comparatively warm climate, The Japanese 
tall me that rice is eulivetod edecemfelly there. Atta is but 
a sinall station of itself, but is the head-quarters of the district, 
which includes Ribungi and the coast iw that neighbourhood, 
Itis the last * basho district on Voleano: Bay, the settlements 
‘thence towards Hakodadi being-called “mura,” and are tinder 
amunicipal government. In the Abuta district there are some 
600 -Ainos. 

‘Thad expected to have had to stay at Abuta for the night, but 
as it was yet early when Treached that place, TI procured other 
horses, and an Aino boy-as guide, and proceeded, with assurance 
from the people at the station that although the toad was “not 
good,” it was not £0 bad as T should haye to travel the following 
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day. Tfonnd the rond certainly was “not good,” for it was one of 
the worst I had passed overin the whole country. Between Abata 
‘and Ribungi in fact, the passage is over three high wooded moun- 
tains and one lesser one. Rocky ground and mud holes alternate, 
with many very steep places, so that it requires a good. pony to 
pull through the journey; luckily, I had one that climbed like « 
Cat, and besides was good at picking its way, if so it can be called, 
when the whole breadth of the track is one sea of mud. Beforo 
wwe had gone. halfway the sun sutyand' the scene was very beauti- 
ful, as it disappeared behind tho hills on the south-west sido o 
the bay. Webal to do, atleast one-third of the distanco after 
dark, How we managed it, or rather how the horses did, 1 
cannot tell; for in the shade of the woods it) was so dark that 
it was impossible to soe a few yards’ distance. I left all to the 
horse, contenting myself with shielding my fice from blows of 
branches of trees, which I could not see, and holding on with 
the other hand to the cantlo of the suddle to keep myself in 
position when deeranding tho stoops, places, Frequently my 

‘almost lost its footing, and would have to tnake a sudden 
rash dove the steop mountain sido in order to koop on its lees 
tho impetus carrying. him at times so far, that L thought he 
must either roll over or continue his slide to the bottom. It-was 
certainly a terrible road to travel by nights and, as might bo 
expected, we did not roach Ribungi till very lato, On this 
route we erossed one river by fording and. another by a bridge. 
‘Dhe distance is reckoned at 4h ri. 

Ribungi is a small station situated on tho shore of a bay in 
this otherwise high rocky eonsty and surrounded by high moun 
tains, The land road onwards, ns far Kari, n distanoe of 

14, is over very rugged mountains, and strikes some distarico 

id.» It was desoribed to me as very’ bad, and as the follow 
ing morning was fine, clear, calm, and frosty, I took the offer 
of the people at Ribungi to forward me for that distance by 
boat, Getting out of the bay our course was s.w. and 
wesw. along high rocky shore, with fine oliffs pinnacles, 
caves, ravines, and such features as aro peculiar to sandstone 
fand-conglomerato rock, of which this mountainons region seems 
to bo principally composed. 

At.the end of this precipitous const we put ashore at « couple 
of houses called Sitskari.. .A low shore, on which isa yood 
deal .of drift-wood, extends thence 3 ri w.s.w. and. sw. to 
Oshamambe. ‘The mountains are much lower and removed 
frown the’ sea, leaving’an interval of level serub-bamboo, on 
which ‘the. travelling is good, which distance 1 made’ on 
horseback. 

‘Oshamambo is a village of 40 houses of Japanese, besides a 
number of Aino huts situated on the right bank of a river eloso 
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tothe sea. ‘The people told mo that it was not a very favour- 
able situation for agriculture, as easterly winds have much in 
fluence: it may be there is « draught across this narrow neck of 
and between the Pacific and the Sea of Japan. ‘They assured 
me that buckwheat could not be got to ripen, if sown after 
wheat or barley had been cut, which is the usual custom— 
though a bad one—about Hakodadi; but that Abuta, previously 
mentioned, and Yamakusinai and Otospi on the south-western 
side of the bay were much more favoured situations. 

‘At Oshamambe the river comes down a long valley out of 
the mountains about north-west, . Here the main northern road 
of Yeno—it it deserves the name of a road at all—leaves tho 
shore of Volcano Bay and strikes across to the west coast. 

Mount Sirebets, probably tho highest menutain in Yeso, is 
seen from Oshamambe about north-east, and from all along tho 
‘west and south side of Voleauo Bay, overtopping all the coast 
mountains, It is very fine peak, more or less conical, and 
appears to bo an active volcano. Both Romanotaki and Ussi 
volcanoes aro also in view at the same time, 60 that, as I haye 
Defore remarked, this bay has been very aptly named. 

T took dinner at Oshamambe, and then, getting fresh horses, 
rode along the good hard sundy beach of the bay 5 ri to the 
‘amall village of Kurowiya. Some small streams fall into tho 
bay, in one of which formerly, under the old ‘Tokugawa Govern 
mént, gold was washod. 

At Rurowiya the highlands approach elose to the shore, and 
thera isn mas of jagged rock projecting a litle into the se 
Which isof w hard dlinty nature, with. veins and spherical nodules 
‘of white quarts in it 

Totayed the night ot Kurowiya, and next morning, got 
away tolerably early, rode 24 ri along a soft sandy beach, at 
‘on the sand ridges's. 3 w, to Yulap. Yulap is not, a large 
Tapaneso village, but contains great many Anos 

yyond Yulap, the road, continuing mostly along the beach, 
curves to the south and sonth-enst J 21 to Yamakusinni, At 
about half a ri short of the latter place I stopped to sce an iron 
foundry which stands back in a small valley about a quarter of 
a mile from the sea, At this place the iron sand, which is 
found in abundance along the shore of the bay, is smelted, and 
then hammered into malleable iron, which ig-sld in that state, 
sus well as being made into knives and other articles on the 
ee ‘Dhis iron sand is found for miles along the shore of the 
, in fact, more or less, as fur as the village of Mori, near 
Romanotaki volcano. Tt occurs likewiso ina bay on the shore 
of the Strait of ‘Tsugar, between Siwokubi Saki (Cape Blunt) 
and Cape Yesan, ‘The foundry is owned by « man who has not 
sufficient capital to work the business to advantage. Ho has 
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an overshot waterwheel of 16 feet diameter for driving two la 
‘pairs of bellows, and some stampers. When I was there the 
workmen had just broken down the furnace to get out.a large 
mass of cast iron which had been the result of one charge; and 
for each now smelting they build up a furnace, seeming to have 
no idea how to run the metal out of the furnace into pigs. 
‘ho ont-turn of cast metal amounts to one-thint the weight of 
the sand, and the wrought iron one-half of that, 

‘About 6 ri up the Yulap valley are lead mines, which were 
formerly worked by the ‘Pokugana Government, but, like the 
gold washing, also given up. About four years ago they 
re-opened by’ a private individual, and now yield, along with 
the lead, a considerable proportion of silver. ‘This man has 
likewise but a limited capital. 

‘Thero are, besides, springs of petroleum at or near Yamaku- 
sinai, but in passing that place Tforgot to inquire about them. 
Tray as well also mention in this placo that thero is a lead 
mine in a yalley near the village of Ono, not more than 18 
miles from Hakodadi, which was formerly worked by the 

ernment, but has now been abandoned for some years. 

ino of the first sources of woalth in Yezo are the mines, which, 
although it would be almost impossible for the poenians to 
work with a profit, might advantageously be Teased to com- 
panies or individuals having the capital and energy to carry on 
‘such works. 

T took dinner at Yamakusinai, and there being some diffi- 

culty about getting horses my servant and I walked, while the 
‘was carried on ono horse to Otuspi, a distance of but 
2ri. Chore wo got horses again, and went on 3 ri more to 
Wasinoki, where wo stayed for the night, Yama-kusinai is 
Jong straggling village, and the road thence follows a sandy and 
sometimes stony beach about nsx. Thence to Otuspi, the 
uplands skirt the shore, with high clay, sand, and gravel cliffs, 
wwe which in bad weather the track passes, otherwise the 
beach is followed. ‘The sand is mostly of iron, and many of 
‘the stones are rotten quartz. 

Between Otuspi and Wasinoki the track is along the beach, 
which is partly good and partly indifferent travelling. From 
the sides of some of the elifis a yellow-ochre-looking substance 
‘oozes in considerable quantity. 

‘Wasinoki, or, as it may be called, Vashinoki, is the largest 
place in Voleano Bay, the village running in a single street 
‘along the heights close to the shore. ‘Tho hillsides are broken 
by some gullies and small valleys. On the uplands is extensive 
paeetaon i Le Cia ban ‘The situation of 

very pretty, a taki, bearing ESE. over 
the farther potnt of the slight bay, ie near enough to have an 
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Trrsenany oF A Jovexer rv Yxxo—continued, 
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imposing appearance, ‘There are about 100 houses and two or 
tne temples. Salmon fishing wns going on when I passed, 
hore bang nt eto into tho Lay from the village no less 
than 360 fathoms long, with a boat moored at the end of it. 
Besides salmon the principal fishing is herring, iwashi, irico, 
‘and skate in their seasons, 

Tmade up my mind to reach Hakodadi on the 29th of 
November, but being assured, as ustal, that it was not possible, 
as tho roads wero in very bad condition, I rose early that morning 
and-waited some time forthe horses; but astheso did not appear, 
Tleft my servant to look after the baggage and started on foot. 
Half wri along the shore and across a river took me to Mori, 
where, meeting a man ‘with threo horses, which he said he was 

jing with to Wasinoki-on government service, or “ goyo,” as 
itis ealled, and supposing that the horses were for me, I without 
further parley annexed’ one, borrowed a small quilt to put on 
the suldlo in place of my blanket, extomporise m pair of stirrups 
with the baggage-ropes, mounted on the pack-saddle, and reached 


‘= 806] English miles, N.B—One Jupancso Ri 
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Hakodadi by sunset, completing a journey of 900 miles, almost 
‘entirely over ground hitherto untrodden by any foreigner. 


temans ox Tue Cuntare or HaKopapr, 


With a mean annual temperature of 474°, differing little from 
that of places 10° north of the same latitude in Western and 
Qentral Enrope, the thermometer ranges at Hakodadi through 
82° of Fahronheit, and is subject to sudden and considerable 
fluctuations, depending mostly on the direction of the winds, 
Which its insular situation, near the shore of a great continent, 
with w vast expanse of ocean to the eastward, is sufficient. to 
Recount for. The north-westerly and westerly. winds, which 
{prevail for more than half the year, are chilled with the eold of 
‘tho plains of Mongolia and the Siberian wilds, while east winds, 
charged with moisturo from the Pacific Oven, aro of a compara- 
tively high temperature, ‘The winter would bo even moro 
éovere wore it not for the warm ocean current which constantly 
lows up the Sea of Japan and through the strait separating 
Nipon from tho island of Yezo. 

“January and February aro the coldest months, while March 
differs little from December, July, August, and September 
are tho warmest, the decrease of temperature after the middle 
of September being ually sudden. ‘Tho spring is protracted 
and cold. 

‘Tho barometer is highest in October and November. ‘The 
most rain falls in July and August, at tho time of the prevailing 
astorly winds, and the most snow in December and January, 

Fogis of vory unfrequent occurrence in the immediate vicinity. 
of Hukodadi, “It is confined to the spring and summer months, 
Ua pnepally Ju 

orth-westorly winds ect in in the latter part: of October, and 
continue till March. South-west winds prevail in April south, 
in May; south-east in Juno; east in July and August. In 

' Soptember east and west are fairly divided, the latter gaining 
4 the ascendeney after the equinox. ‘Thus it will be seen that 
tho wind veers round gradually during the spring and summer, 

from north-west by south to cast, when at, the equinox it sude 

denly jumps back to westerly. Due north winds do not often 

blow at Hakodadi, and never for any length of time, while a 
north-east wind is a rarity; which peculiarity may be in part 

erring to the physial confighraion of the country in the neigh- 

yurhood. 

‘The break-up of the hot weather at the end of August and 

early part of Septomber is usually accompanied by one or more 
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revolving cireular gales, which appear at that, season to break 
Ter Peri fu rogulat course of tho typhoons whicl pass from the 
Meatehe of Formosa out to. the eastward, and coming by way of 
tho Strait of Corea, make their way upthe Sea Of Fapan, passing, 
With their eentres to the westward of Hakodadi. Tn fact, most 
Bi the ules experienced seom to follow this conme, a8 the wind 
er nivceeen at Fast and almost invariably. veers by south to the 
eae hilo those gales most sovercly felt about the nelih= 
Jourhood of Yedo aro usually indicated at Hakodadi only by 
Tow barometer and rain, with often a henvy swell setting in from 
the Pacific. 


———— 


V—An Eapedition through Manchuria from Pekin to Blago- 
“wentehenal in 1870. By the Archimandrite Pattantus, Chief 
Gf the Russo-Greck Church Mission at Pekin, Compiled 
from tho Journal of the Archimandrite, and translated by 
B, Denatar MOUGAX, P.t.G.8, 

(ead, Pobrunry 26,1872) 

Ay object in this paper is to givo somo details about an Expo- 

ition onganizod by the Imperial Russian Geographical Society 

: explore Manchuria, and the maritime province of the South 
jesuri. 

"The route taken by this Expedition diverged from that of 

Williamson,* ut a point two stages north of Girin, whore, instead 

the road to Torin and Ashe-hoh, and thence to 
iamson's farthest), the Russians tuned to the left, 
‘and continued their journey up the right bank of the Girin ula, 
for Sungari River, to its confluence with the Nonni, « tributary 
af the Sungari (Ru-Kiang, ie, great river); and, after crossing 
the two rivers a short distance ubovo their confluence, ascend 
the loft bank of the Nonni, which Palladius considers is en- 
titled to rank before the Girin ula, as the parent-stream of the 
Sinyuri, as well on account of the greater volume of its waters 
‘as of the greater length of its course. 

‘Tho Russians visited the city of Tsitsihar, near the confines 
af Hastorn Mongolia, and leaving the Nonni at Mergen, crossed 
fhe branch of tho Hing-an Mountains, which forms the water- 

_ shed between tho Upper Amur and tho head-waters of its great 
fributary the Sungari; and, after crossing the Amur at Aikhun, 
arrived safely in Russian territory. 
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Their joumey was, therefore, partly through a country which 
had not’been visited by modern European travellers; through 
‘vast prairies teeming with vegetation, where, in the words of 
the Archimandrite, “Nature welcomes the traveller as a rare 
gpeeh and surrounds him with her choicest. gifts,” but: also 

rough dismal swamps and thick forests, intested by innu- 
merable swarms of, gudilies, which attacked man and beast with 
relentless fury. * 

‘Tho geographical results of the Expedition are increasod by 
a sketch-map of the route from Pekin to Ailkhun, drawn by the 
Russian topographer who accompanied the Expedition, 

‘Tho diary of the Archimandrite Palladins records his impres- 
sions of the country and its inhabitants; and his knowledge of 
the Innguages of Eastern Asia has enabled him to throw the 
light of his erudition on monuments of dynasties and races of 
nien who once played an important part in the world’s history. 

Estimating the geographical results of this Expedit 5 
‘Veniukoff, the well-known Asian traveller, says that the Russian 
route map is tho only topographical work since the time of the 
Tosuits, which includes both Southern and Northern Manchuria; 
and that it not only adds to, but, in some degree, corrects, our 
Knowledge of the high-toad from Pekin to Aikhun, 

On comparing the Russian map with the Chinese atlas, it has 
Leen found to agree very nearly with tho latter, with ono marked 
exception, which occurs in the first section of the route between 
Pokin and Yung-ping-fu, where the distance on the Russian 
map between theso two cities is found to be 154 miles, wherous 
‘on the, Chinese atlas it is only 127 miles. So importint a dis 
cropancy must, in some moastire, be accounted for by supposi 
that, in the earlier stages of the ronte, the topographer hn 
not formed a correct estimate of the rate of progress of his 
caravan, 

It is worthy of remark that, in that ection of the post-road 
between Kin-chow-fa (Shwang-yang) and Mukden, while tho eon 
current testimony of Chineso and European, maps, including 
Williamson's, the most recent of all, assign the dit of the 
road betwoon the above-named places as due East and West, 
the Russian map shows that the road for the Inst two stages 
(87 miles) before entering Mukden, is directed from a north- 
westerly direction towards that city. 

‘This alteration will affect the positi 
station of Sing-min-tun, and the fortress of Kiu-lii-ho, by 
removing them more than 20 miles farther north; and’ the 
course of the Liaucho River between Kiu-lid-ho and the sea 
‘would also require 

Finally, in the section of the route between Pe-tu-na and 
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sitsihar, no less than twenty-three lakes are marked on the 
Russian map, whereas the old maps have ouly seven or eight, 
‘This large number of lakes shows how level is the plain of 
the left bank of the Nonni, and also indicates the excessive 
moisture of that part of Manchuria, notwithstanding the pre- 
valence of dry winds from the neighbouring country of Mone 

Lia, whose course across the Hing-am Range is unimpeded by 
Hho comparntively low olovation of rangé in the 46th degree 
of latitude, 

The level nature of the plain implies » sluggish stream. in 
the Nonni, and this, as a fact, is confirmed by tho diary of the 
Archimandrite, who describes that river ag forming great bays, 
in which thero is hardly any current, Like most marshy rivers, 
its channel is beset by shallows, 

‘Tho Expedition was composed of the Archimandrite Pal- 
Jadius, of the Russo-Greck Church Mission at Pekin, M, 
Nachvalnich,* a Russian topographer, and a Chinoso servant (0 
convert to the Russo-Greok faith). ‘They selected the longest 
route vid Makden, Girin, Tsitsihar, and Aikhun, to Blagovest- 
chensk, in Russian territory. From tho last-named town thero 
is steam communication to the Hankhai district, ‘Tho reason 
for selecting this route was its practicability for wheeled con- 
yoyunces during the summorymonths, while the other routes 
through Eastern Mongolia and vid Ninguté are only passable 
uring the summer for pack-aninals; in the winter, when the 
ground is frozen, they may be driven over in carts. 

A protectory’ letter (khusto-chau), provided by the Pekin 
Foreign Office (tsung-li-vamen), granted freo right of passage 
to the travellers through tho ihreo  provinees of Magehaie 
(Mukden, Girin, and ‘Tsitsibar), and along the Russo-Chineso 

tier, 

‘They loft Pekin on the 30th April, 1870, by the north-eastern 

ite ‘Tung-chi-mnun, and, travelling only a short distanco that 

, halted for the night at ‘Tung-chow, on the Pei-ho River, an 
important entrepot for the teatrade between ‘Tien-tain anid 
Kalgan, as well as for the supplies of provisions from tho north. 
‘astern district to the enpital 

‘The bridge (Parli-Kiau, i-¢. 8-1 bridge, because it is 8 li from 
Bung-chow) across the ‘canal, which unites 'Tung-chow with 
Pekin, was tho scene of an engagement between the Anglo- 
Fronch army and the Celestials, commanded by Prince San-ko- 
Jin-sin. Its fame in China, however, dates from a far earlier period 
bofore the rale of the present dynasty, when it was celebrated 
for its great strength and massive brass girders, Among other 

® M. Nachaluich is the author ofthe routemap ffom wHich the map aecon- 
panying this paper has been drawn, 
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chjects of interest at Tang-chow is the Buddhist temple of 
‘Ta-vang-miau, in the eastern suburb of the town, dedicated to 
the guardian spirit of the corn-floating river, and now tsedl ne a 
store for their teas by some Russian merchants, ‘Tung-chow is 
a busy place. Here aes seen barks laden with rice for the 
Government stores at Peki: strings of carts with their loads of 
pulse and a small kind of mi also intended for the capital, 
and boats from ‘Vien-tsin waiting for the pack-eamels te. di 
charge tho supplies of tea destined for Russia vid Kalyan, aud 
‘the great desert of Gobi. 

After leaving Tung-chow, the road crosses a branch of the 
Peicho River by a temporary bridgo built on piles; the roulway 
‘is made of fascines covered with straw and clay. ‘The Pei-ho or 
White River is usually called Yun-liau-ho ing 
River”), or simply Yuncho (“navigable River") till it reashes 
‘Tien-tsin, whore it is joined by the Imperial caval, and, honees 
forward to the sea, bears the name of Hai-ho or Sea River, 

‘he importance of this river to the Government is twofold : on 
the one hand it serves to transport their stores of grain to Tune 
chow, on the other to supply with provisions their garrison at 
Ku-pe-k’ou, a placo of some importaico in the hills on the rend to 
Jehor, tho former summer residence of the Manchu emperors. 
‘There is still a garrison at Ku-po-lehou, which is also'the heads 

juarters of the Commandor-in-Chief (Ii-du) of the province of 
Guin ‘The road passes some large villas res, Yon-tsian, Ma-tsi-fa, 
and Sia-tien, following a wide open yall ley with a distant view 
of the mountains to the N.e. as far as the little trading village 

‘Taaorlin (“rustling wood”), after passing which tho Sexcho ot 
triple rivulot (Grom its threo sourees) is ‘rossel by light 
bridge, Bofore arriving ut the night halting-plueo at Pang 
tho road passes tho long village of Duan-ks-ling, #0 called 
the hill at the foot of which it is situated i the scenery in this 
Part of the rowd is very pretty. ‘Tho next village $6 In-Iii 
(‘shaded by willows”), situated on tho In-liti-ho, a little river 
‘Also called "Psti-yun-hé, or tho river. navigable to: tho towe of 
‘Tsri-chow, which lies to the left of the road. Supplies arv sent 
by the Wsti-yun-ho to the troops stationed near tho Imperial 
eastern cemeteries, ‘Tho slopes of red clay soil were now dise 
tinetly visible in the mountains to the north—the soil on these 
‘mountains is almost entirely red clay; in places where they ans 
broken into fissures and ravines, tho layers of rocks denyated- 
present from top to bottom a perfectly symmetrical formation 

are very few rocks at the foot of the mountains, In the 
plain the aoil is everywhere excellent, agrees nitive ee 
he polation is dose 
Tho next halting-place is the village of Poh-shan, at the foot, 
You. Xt 1 
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ofa hill standing apart from the range which gives its name 
to the village. At this and many other villages along the road 
our travellers found the people celebrating the holiday of the 
{ii moon, in honour ‘of whigh fairs were being held, theatres 
‘wero opened and crowds of men, women and children thronged 
the streets in holiday dress. ‘The road skirts the foot of the 
mountains, twice approaching. thes very, base—its excorablo 
Condition considerably hindering the traveller in reaching the 
Village of Tsui-ting-kiau (* bridge with ornamented pavilion”); 
there is no pavilion now, and the bridge is in ruins. 

‘Towards the evening of the 2nd May the Archimandrite 
entered the distriet town of Yui-tien-hien. Yui-tien signifies the 
field of nephrite, but the town is situated in a sandy plain; its 
walls aro handsoino and roguarly built Strings of carts den 
with corn, droves of pigs from Manchuria, mules and asses on 
‘their way to market, and cart-londs of writing-paper from Luan- 
chow gave to the road an animated appearance. ‘Two little 
Streams lie between Yui-tien-hien, and the next halting-place, the 
Ailapidated and unimportant little town of sjun-hien. 
Fing-jun signifies rich or fruitful, which would imply that the 
‘soil of the district is rich (however that may be, the road is very 
bad); the country now becomes more hilly, indeed the whole 
district of Yung-ping-fa isof a mountainous charaeter—the road 
‘gradually ascends the neck of the range, an isthmus of high land 
Which unites the northern and southern chains of mountains, the 
ascents and descents are. continual, as the road now follows 
the windings of a ravine, now approaches dangerously near the 
‘edge of a precipice with an abrupt descent of some 50 feet and in 
some places overhangs terraces of red clay, so abraded und 
undermined by the rains as to make it unsafe for travellers at 
night or in rainy weather, _ These hills were infested by hors 
robbers, whose ‘deeds of ‘violence lately disturbed Manchuri 
‘When pursued by the soldiery some of them made their way, by 

footpaths across the mountains to those defies inthe labyrinths 
in which they could baflle pursuit. ‘The descent from the pass 
Tending to the village of Chentaichen is long recky and 
difficult, the village is large and clean and its, chief street is 
well provided with footpaths; the namo signifies village of 
huzel-nuts, but as there are no hazel-trees here, it is probable 
that the name was derived from a store of hazel-unts, brought 
from Manchuria, These hills abound in lime, but there is no coal. 
‘After leaving Chen-tssi-chen, the road approaches the 
southern mountain-chain, along the summits of which are 
mounds traces of old watch-towers, The plain is here 
and there studded with voleanic cones, among the most remark- 
able of which is the hill of Shau-yang-shan, crowned with a 
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temple dedicated to two brothers, sages of old—the heroic Boi 
and Shutsi—vo retired to these hills and were revarded ith 
srpetual youth; their images as boys are worshipped by the 
Uhieee bn either Sda.ef tra ond. the auly een 
quently relieved by luxuriant plantations of fruit-trees; the 
cherry-tree, owing to its bright green foliage, standing out most 
conspicuously among thm, 
ascent now leads to the village of Wang-fu-tai é.,, terrace 
from which the town of Yung-ping-fu is visible; a short distance 
beyond which the ridge of mountains terminates abruptly with 
a steop descent known by the name of Shi-ti-tezi or stone stair- 
cao; above which are the ruins of an old fortress, consisting of 
three or four square towers either hewn out of the rock or so 
timeworn as not to be distinguished from it. ‘These towers are 
surrounded by a kind of terrace, which is also probably hewn 
-ont of the rock. ‘The learued atchwologist here remarks that 
the foundations of this fortress were laid at a time when, 
as the Chinese raco spread towards the north-east, it was 
obliged to protect its territory from the forays of the hill-tribes 
—Shian-jung. ‘The position of the fortress is yery advantageous 
for stratogical purposes; commanding the valley of the Luan-ho, 
it is itself protected by that river on the east, while to the west 
it is connected with the heart of the country by tho chain of 
wateh-towers. ‘The view from tho summit of the SI i 
very extensive ; in front and on both sides is an expanse of 
sandy plain, marking the basin of the Luan-ho; while above, 
the gloomy ruins tower over the surrounding landscape. ‘The 
descent into the valley is yery steep. ‘The Luan-ho is a deep, 
rapid, clear stream, about 70 fathoms wide, and is here joined 
by a tributary, the Chingsho (moro coretly Ching-luigo), 
which flows past the district-town of Yung-ping-fo. Alter 
erossing the two rivers by light tempo idges, some 
rocky and somewhat elevated ground has to be traversed 
before entering the town,  Yung-ping-fu is not large, although 
fortified and garrisoned by some troops. From the earliest 
period it was a place of great military importance ; its inhabi- 
tants, owing to the hilly and rocky nature of the district and 
the ungenerous soil, could barely find subsistence, and wore 
foreed to seek other means of livelihood by emigrating, like tho 
inhabitants of Shan-si and Shan-tung, in large numbers to Man- 
churia, where they are chielly engaged in trade. ‘The district 
of Yung-ping-fu i the boundary of th country known in oficial 
by the name of King-tung, ie. the country east of 
the capital; a province celebrated as much for the fertility of 
its soil ag for its breed of cattle and forests of timber, and 
‘ipable of supplying large quantities of foed to Pekin when 
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necessary, Some rocky hills lie beyond Yung-ping-fu, where: 
the road is hewn out of the granite rock, and is, in some places, 
hardly wide enough for one vehicle to ios Some of these 
narrow passages are one-third of a mile long, and the drivers 
shout at the top of their voices before entering them, to give 
warning of their approach, 

‘Tho next village, Shwang-wang, is near two voleanic cones; 
the name Shwang-wang (which means to look at one another), 
‘was doubtless suggested by the position of the two hills near 
the village, ‘The road now follows a defile in the mountains, 













and after crossing a sandy bed of a river, enters tho little town: 
of Funing-hien, about 5 miles to the north of which a dark, 
ld n The flat-roofed houses charae- 


ato the vicinity of that country. 
Elis (yin) and poplars (yang-sh) grow in abundance, and 
sorve for building paryoses; tho squared timber prepared from 
both descriptions of trees is probably sent from hero to 1 
tain by son {tho seacoast is only 30 1 distant), After passing 
tho litle yillago of Yui-Kwan (i,., elm-treo outpost), surround 
by ol, the night alting-pltco of Bhinebut deep nial 
(Also culled Shin-ho-pa) at the westorn extromity of a long hill, 
is reached. 
‘The 6th of May found tho travellers beyond tho limits of 
China propor. From tho village of Fan-chi-tion tho northern: 
soon to terminato on the east with a cone. ‘The plan- 
ations of troce aro tare, and the population proportiontaly 
seanty; the hollows are’ filled with quicksand, and the red’ 
clayey soil is seamed with many « ravine and dried watercourse. 
In a slight depression in the ground, surrounded by beds of 
sand and shingle, lies the town of Lin-ynichien, close to the: 
Datrier, and watered by the clear swift stroam of Shistaucho 
(rocky’ river), formerly’ called Yuicho, elm-treo river ; whence. 
the town derives its name of Lin-yui, #,e. on the elm-treo river. 
‘The entrance to this town is from the east, so that it is mecessa 
to make a considerable circuit before entering the outer gate, 
A-second gate in w thick, high wall, leads to the inner town, 
‘Which is more lively and better populated than could have been 
expected from the deserted appearance of the environs. A 
canal surrounds the town on the north. After crossing over 1 
stone bridge our travellers drove into the enclosure of the guard- 
house or ‘Ting, presided over by Fang.yui or Kwan-ta, tho 
frontier commissioner, who examined their and inter 
rogated them as to their identity, their rank and station in life, 
the object of their journey, the probable duration of their stay 
in Manchuria, &c.; after which they were allowed to proceed on 
jonrney through Manchuria, 
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On driving out of the gates of the guard-house viow 
is obtained of the great wall of China, which trails its length 
like a huge serpent over the summits of the chain of hills on 
‘tho nortl-west; while to the south of the gate it extends for 
barely three miles to the sea: hence the name of Shan-hai-kwan, 
ce, gate between mountains and sea. ‘The wall is built of 
bricks, and in its present state was the work of the Ming 
dynasty ; but traces of the earlier great wall, built by the cele 
brated ein-Chi-Hwangeti, are said to bo fotnd neat the 9 
and some of the wateh-towers and parts of the rampart still 
remain on the hills, The mountain-range extends from Shane 
hai-kwan, apparently in a x.x.x. direction, for a groat distance, 
throwing off detached spurs to the .x., across which the road 
lies over rocky elevations of a reddish colour; from the summit, 
of ono of which tho sea is visible, Not far from the fortress tho 
roud passes over a hill, from the summit of which emigrants 
leaving China can obtain a farewell view of the barrier, and 
homewanl-bound travellers first eatch sight of their native 
Inn. Henco it bears two names, 'Tsi-huan-ling, hill of sorrow, 
-and Huan-hi-ling, bill of joy. A’hamlot called Hung-kiang-tez 
(red wall) is then passe, half a mile from which stands a soli- 
tary rocky cone, erownel with temple called "sin-niemiin, 
and dedicated to Siui-ming-tsin, the renowned wife, about whom 
there is a pretty legend. When ‘Isin-chi-Hwang-ti drove 
100,000 mon to build the great wall, this woman's husband 
was among the number; time passed and no news were received 
-of him, 40 at longth sho determined upon setting out alone and 
on foot to find him. Arrived ut the sea-coast neur this place, 
the discovored that hor husband had died at his work, and ind 
‘een buried by his comrades at the foot of the great wall. 
Distraotod with griot at the news, the poor widow sought out 
her husband's tomb, and, after bevniling his fate, dashed her 
hhoad against the great wall. ‘The stones were moved to com- 
pission by her griaf and devotion, and tho wall fell nd buried 

jer upon her husband's tomb, “This legend has formed the 
subject of soveral Chinese pocms, holding up to universal exe- 
‘ration the memory of Tsin-chi-Hwang-ti. A stone statue of a 
weeping woman stands on ground commanding a view of the 
‘sea on one side, and of the greut wall on the other; and an 
inscription on the temple runs as follows:—* Where is the 
Emperor ‘Tsin now? ‘The great wall bears him everlastin 
Thatted, hough ‘Teivni is till remembored ; anda stone will 
fuate the memory of her conjugal fidelity.” 
entering the Kwan-tung, i.e. the country east of the 
frontier, tho teavollers ct crowds of people on the Youd, some in 
‘carts, others riding horses, mules, ant ances, but mostly on foot, 
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hss yrs chy ters nd mine sities of he provi 
Shani, returning home from the gold diggings (pan-di 
‘precious earth”) in the East. They passed silently along th 
road, with grave, anxious faces, tanmed by exposure to. the 
Serene Kactidiegr coed etic jpactiol ot, erantre tare 
fand there scen resting under some treo ot partaking of a meal; 
theta were women and children among them, and the samo 
ve silence was observed during the halt as on the march, as 

their thoughts were engrossed with their hard-earned store of 
SeoalltyaneiSch ey, carte tightly. Bosudv up ia, Absins bette 
There were poor ragged pedestrians among them, faint and weak 
from hunger, who cout hardly drag thoir wosry limbs along 
Occasionally a’ gaily-dressod Mongol lama’ would rido past, 
outed on a handsome mule or a horse, on his way to ma 
pilgrimage to his saint at Wu-tai-shan. 

these wayfarers are not the only object to arrest the atten 

tion of the traveller in a country ah with historic interest, 
and abounding in traces of old wars and military occupants. 
Almost every knoll in the rolling landscape is crowned with a 
cone-shaped tower, some in a good state of preservation, others 
hulf ruined and overgrown with grass ‘and underwood.” ‘These 
towers are built of excellent bricks, and stand on quadrangular 
terraces; they are about thirty foct high, gradually narrowing 
towards the top, whero they finish in embrasures: their circular, 
well-proportioned shapes look well from a distance, and if they 
bnly had convex roof would closely reaomble the Roman towers 
Many of them have crumbled away, till nothing is loft but 
hheap of rubbish, ‘They are now called Dun-tay, 4. “ watehe 
towers” or “beacons,” but they were originally intended to 
serve another purpose, ‘They were built during the Ming 
dy ty, along the great highway of the it province of 

fgeKing (Aukdany, and wero then called Pnstai, C2. “roadalde 
towers,” and were designed to serve as towers of refuge to 
ssnecour travellers from the forays of the Uriankha and Churchi, 
far which purpoos a few arsied soldiers wore stationed in each 
tower, whoeo duty consisted in letting down light ladders to 
reseue fugitives. 

‘The first night in the Kwan-tung was passed at the hamlet 
of Lou-kiun-tun (“old military sctilemost”). It should be 
remarked that a new regulation has been introduced ‘into the 
inns in this part of the country; every traveller must pay for 
food whethot he bas his own provisions with him or ot If 
dissatisfied with the fare, he can order some more, but he must 
pay for every dish which has been served to him. 

ho lids hee ae peculiar nth areiteetare the alls 
aro mostly made of rough, red stones, cemented together with. 
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clay and lime; the roofs are slightly curved, presenting alto- 
gether an original appearance. In winter, when tho roads aro 

fe for heavy loads, the spacious courtyards of the inns 
are crowded with travellers. 

‘Their next halt was at the fortress town or set 

ian-wei. ‘These fortresses, called in Manchuri 
40,” were built during the Ming dynasty (1868-1644), andl 
were garrisoned in the proportion of 5600 soldiers to each for~ 
tress of the first rank, “wei,” and 1120 to. thoso of the second 
rank, “so.” They were further subdivided into tsian, primary, 
nd chung, * secondary.” ‘The military force kept in Manchuria 
ly the Ming emperors sumbered 200,000 men, who were chiefly 
einployed in kecping under contro, and resisting tho attacks of, 
the Uriankha, the Churchi, and the Coreans, Since the acces 
ssion of the Manchu dynasty, several of thoso fortresses have been 
Aismantled, and the garrisons converted into military agricultural 
settlers. The staple food in this part of tho country, and further 
estar it dry-valley vie, which makes an excellent porridge; 
this rice ‘is also called king-mi, ie. “rice of the capital,” after 
Shing-king (Mukden), not aiter Pekin: the best quality is per- 
fectly white. There is also an inferior description of a yellowish 
colour ; in China it bears the name of Khan-dausmi, dry-valley 
rice,” and Lau-tai-mi, “old white rice.” ‘The people said that 
they sowed it in the second moon (March), and gathered. it in 
the eighth moon (September). ‘The district is also famous for its 
excellent pork, 

On leaving ‘Tsian-wei, the journey was continued alternately 
across roky,sanly pls and over hil and down dalo to Chung 
hhay-s0 ; a fortress in a good state of preservation, surrounded by 
a large flourishing town, which is now one of the most important: 
industrial and commercial centres in Manchuria, Soon after 
fording tho Niu-chow-ho River, the road ascends the hill of Pau- 
hung-ling, the smooth, treeless slope of which is studded with 
burial mounds of red elay, Springs of water force their way to 
the surface of the ground in all directions, and indicate the 
roimity of tho water Lo tho surface, even ob the high ground. 

‘th the wind from the s.w,, the temperature became much 
of a 









































lower, A view of the sea is soon obtained from. the sl 
hill near the sea-shore, at a little village called Wang-hai- 
te. “place whence the sea is visible,” with the two islands of Tsiti~ 
Tivactau, ‘island of Aster,” and ‘i  peach-blossom 
coloured island,” near the coast. ‘The plain here is covered 
with a rich, loam ; the rocks are of a violet and yellowish 
colour. Avoiding the town of Ning-yuen-chow, with its lofty 
‘Wall and moat, the travellers entered a valley in the mountains, 
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passed a temple; and halted for the night at the village of Han 
‘tsausling, so-called after the pass in its vi ‘The hill near 
the village is a voleanic cone, pyramid-shaped, crowned with an 
old tower, and is a conspicuous and gracaful feature in the land. 
seape, ‘Tho hill is called Taitsz-shan, ie. “Towerhill.” ‘The 
Tillage is 101i from the sea-coust. After leaving Han-tsuu-ling, 
the road passes within 4 miles of the sea, which listens ia th 
distance. ‘Tho large trading village of Lian-ahan, which, Ties 
next on the road, has a market-plae, wher all Kinds of eommon 
utensils, juantities of fish, a long pointed onion, and the 
fnertatle, Soc iat a it cles Bouton 
conical ‘straw-hats’ are sold in large numbers; they are 
made of a kind of reed-grass, called aimitet, and protect 
the wearers both aguinst san’ and rain. ‘To the Loft of 
this villago is a range of hills which give it its namo of 
Lian-shan, “continuous hills” «Che road now passes some dane 
serous morasses, and is a good deal submerged in places An 
extensive view is soon obtained of the soa, covered with eat 
of all sixes, and studded with two voloanie islands, called 
respectively Tupi-kiashan, and Siaupi-kin-shan, from their 
resemblance to a writing-brash holder, ‘The villages of Sancyi, 
miau, \s0 called after the temple, and Tashan, (*hill-of the 
towon,”) are next pasted ; tho latter is watered by’ a rapid stream 
Which joins the sea, Gan-kim (high bridge), a prosperous vil- 
lage, fe the next halting-place. “Near the hills Sing-shan 
(apricot hill) and s 





























wool hill), a road branches 








to the loft to Kin-chow-fu a well-known districttown of 
Southorn Manchuria, with a largo trade, Leaving this town to 
the left, the high-road crosses the Siau-ling-ho (litle. sold 





river), a clear mountain-stream, upon which the town of Kine 
chow-fu is situated, and soon afterwards passes the village of 
Shwang-yang (‘double midday,” so called from two hills siach 
are near it), ‘The distance from Shwang-yang to Kinschow-ti 
is reckoned to be 201i, Passing through some, uncultivated 
country, bare of trees, the travellers now crossed the 'Ta-ling-ho 
(great cold river), which gives its name to the village near the 
ord, Lis pluco enjoyed an importance and reputation during 
the Ming dynasty which hus since quite ied away. Its dilapie 
dated houses, deserted streets, and closod inns, give it « mournful 
and poverty-stricken appearance, ‘Tho river with its eyots is 
100 fathoms wide, and 1s crossed by a ford; the water is thick 
and the channel muddy, although its banks are sandy for a grent 
distance, ‘The country east of the Tw-ling-ho was suffering from 
famine, owing toa bad harvest; the price of provisions had 
enormously increased, and beggars were numervus, Some of 
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‘the inhabitants, driven by want and starvation, had joined the 
ands of highway robbers who infested the hilly country, and 
-eaused the officials to be continually on the alert. 

‘The attention of the Russian traveller was now directed to a 
cemarkable chain of hills, called tho Shi-san-sban (13 hills), 
‘which are divided into 13 distinct peaks, ‘These hills are of 
yoleanie origin, the furthermost is rent asunder from top to 
‘Dottom, and is said to-contain a small lake; the direction of this 
remarkable chain of hills is north-east; on the south they are 
surrounded by a level plain ; their sides are composed of rude 
masses of perpendicular rocks, In the distance looms the great 
mountain range of Kwang-ning-shan, of which these hills are « 
‘branch, ‘The travellers were much impressed with the grandeur 
of the great range, which, under the classical name of wu-iui, 
‘takes 60 prominent a place in Chinese history and superstitions. 

‘Theso mountains apparently consist of bare steep rocks piled 
‘ovo upon another; their name Kwang-ning-shan is derived 
from a town near them ; they are also called Liv-shan, or the six 
hills, owing to the six ticrs or terracos which mark their ascent 
from the plaip, but thoir classical namo is Iwu: name not 
‘of Chineso origin; they are mentioned. at a very remoto period 
‘of Chinese history, when China first learnt to know the country 
-north-east of her own territory. Lwu-liui was for ages honoured 
as the guardian mountain (Chen-shan) of the province of dark- 
ness, é.e, Manchuria of the presont day ; and was named one of 
‘tho twelve celebrated mountains which were appointed guardians 
‘of tho twelve provinces of the Celestial empite, All the dynas- 
‘ties of China, including the one now reign homage 
‘and sacrificed offerings to this range. ‘Tho Chinese believe that 
‘mountains, in pressing upon the soil, impart stability 
adjacent country, and nasist the inhabitants to retain possession 
of it; hence tho spirits of the mountains as ruling powers of the 
“country, together with the spirits of tho seas and rivers; and in 
Manchuria, the spirit of the thick forests, entitled by the 
“Prince of the beautiful shade” (Kkin-yin-hod), wore ever vene- 
sated and worshipped: invaders before entering the enemy's 
country. first made oblations and sacrifices to the genii of the 
‘mountains in order to propitiate them, ‘The Manchus honour 
‘tho Iwu-lini as a pendant to the Chang-pd-sban, both which 
mountain ranges protect their empire in this country. Iwn-lini 
is also an everlasting monument to the prince of Kitan, Jen- 
wang-wang, upon whose memory Chineso yphers and 
‘historians love to dwell. When the founder of the Kitan empire 
in China (Tai-tsu) put an end to the sovereignty of the Po-hai 
in Manchuria, he made the conquered country a dependency or 
‘vassaldom of China, under the name of Tung-tan-go (Eastern 
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Kitun), and appointed his son, Jen-hwang-wang, viceroy over 
ite ‘Thin young prines was devoted to lictature ud acientes he 
collected a great number of manuscripts and Chinese books, and 
built a library and study on the very highest peak of the Iwu- 
lini ‘Here he his days in complete solitude, with 
the single diversion of looking at the sea, Iwu-liui also contains 
the burial-place of tho Kitn Tai-tsa, According to Chinese 
geographers this range is distinct from any other ; it oceapies an 
frou 240 i in efroumforence, and is 190 I distant from tho sea, 
Itsformation is very different from that of the other mountains 
of Manchuria, 

he little village at the foot of the Shi-san-shan Mountains, 
where the travellers passed tho night of the 10th May, is called 
Chang-sin-tion ; nt this stage of the journey the road gradually 
Jeaves the hilly country as it approaches the basin of the 
Liau-ho River, hencoforward the inhabitants aro no_longor 
called Han-jen (Chinese), but Mantszi, a name applied to all 
the Chines immigrants, whether permanently or only teme 
pornrily settled in Manchuria, ‘The name originated during 
the reign of Kublai Khan, who dispatched largo colonies of 
‘Mantsziun—i.e. Chinese soldiers—to the borders of Corea, to 
resist any invasions of the Japanese, which he apprehended 
might ensuo after his unsuccesstul expeditions to their country, 
‘These Mantszi haye nearly absorbed the native races of Man- 
churia; they are chiefly from the provinces of Shan-tang,Shan-si, 
and Chibli, ‘Tho Shan-tung provincials are the most numerous, 
they form’ tho settled agricultural class of the population ; 
thelr dialect is spoken in Manchuria, and the influenee of thelr 
civilization is 90 groat as to prevail throughout the country. 

‘The Shan-si provincials aro the roving commercial class, they 
are the bankers, merchants, tradesmen, and pawnbrokers, 
‘Whey aro remarkable for their wonderful aptitude in acquiring 
languages, so that in all their dealings with the tribes of 
Manchuria—as with the Russians at Kiuchta—they speak the 
language of their customers, pronouncing the words with, 
peculiar grimaces; the only language which they discard as 
‘useless to them in their business is the Manchu, which bids fair 
to become obsolete at no distant time, 

Tho villages of Sinn-heh-shan (black hillock) and. Hukia- 
wo-pt, and the hamlet of Ban-la-men, only remarkable for the 
marsh which lies across the chief street, were successively 

. The abominable state of the roads, never mended or 
‘cared for, with deep ruts into which the wheels of the Chinese 
carts sink up to the axle-trees, and full of quagmires in which 
the poor horses struggle for hours up to their bellies in tnd, 
excites lively protests from the Archimandrite at the apathy. 
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amd superstition of a people who consider that bad roads are 
grils no mere to be avoi ee a of wind, wf dor 
cht Tt ‘not unfrequently that after toiling for 
Frere ot an aecrable road, & beantifully made bridge is 
‘hear some insignificant hamlet, with its marble slab and 
Piscription, commemorating the gift of some generous donor 
whose munificence is little appreciated by the ungrateful 
traveller. 

The Tow sandy ground was sown with marsh rice (bai-tszi), 
the grain of which is used as food for cattle, while the straw 
serves for thatching the hous ‘The villages of Siau-pei-ki-po 
‘and ‘Ta-pei-ki-pa (Little and Great White Standard) are now. 
passed; the population in this distriot is partially composed of 
nilitary Manchu settlers, who havo been here for some time, as 
Chusang—i.e, garrison troops—and whose organization is 
éxactly similar to that of the Manchu troops in Pekin, although 
they aro distinguished from the latter by superior industry and 
energy; their military and civil chief is the Vicoroy ‘Tsiang- 
fsziun.” All their settlements are well provided with. schoo 
for the education’ of the young. Soon after leaving Ta-pei- 
Kiepu the largo settloment. of Sinsmin-tan (new peasants) 
colony) is passed ; this place is almost » tow in sizo) and 
fi raled by lts own governor or Tung-chi ; the trade js enormons, 
‘and the notes of its banks are as current as those of Mukden. 

‘Tho Liaucho River was for centuries the military frontier of 
China; on its right bank, near the ferry, stands the fortress of 
Kiwliu-ho, so called after the ancient namo of the river; and 
ow garrisoned by troops commanded by a Manchu officer. 
‘he river is wide, and has an average depth of 10 fect, 
small trading junks’ ascend it, but the navigation is difficult, 
and only practicable for larger craft at, high water, the trade 
botwoon Mukdon and Newchwang being’ chiolly ‘carried on 
carts and pack-animals, After crossing the river on a raft, by 
Means of a rope stretched across from bank to bank, the 
travellers entered the Liau-tung: ‘country east of the 
Liaucho-—which excited thoir admiration. ‘Tho level plain, is 
varied with plantations of willows and poplars, now: marking 
the boundaries of fields and homesteads, now casting a welcome 
tlade over some burial-place, now clustered in groves round 
‘a temple, and froquenly planted in splendid avenues along the 
ftapertal highway t0 Mukden, 

Afine stone bridge is crossed at the village of Ta-shi-kian 
(great stone pees) and the Pagods of Ta-wan lies to the left. 

‘conspicuous object in the distance is tho lama temple of 
Paueshen-si to the west of Mukden, shaded by a thick grove: 
of trees, This temple was built in 1638 by the second Khan of 
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the Manchn House, thirteen years after the removal of his 
residenco from Hetwala [Sing-bing, or the eapital of the rant 
festation (of the ee to the city of Shing-yang, afterward: 








tpamed Mukdon fin Chinese, Shing-king, i.e the’ metropolis 
of prosperity (of the dynasty)], to receive the idol Makhae 
Hala, the defender of the fhith. " his idol was cast daring the 
time of Kublai Khan, by the celebrated Pakbalama, for the 
tomple of the hill, Wu-tui-shin, whence it was rennoved to the 
forth of Mongolia Khutuihte Sista bronght it to the Khan 
of Chakhar Lindiin. When the Manchu invaders conquered the 
and of the Chakhars, a lama of the name of Morgen (presented 
tho idol to tho Manchu Khan, It was carried into’ Mukden 
with great ceremony, and a building worthy to contain it was 
forthwith commenced, A large quantity of gold and silver was 
lavished on the decoration of the tompfo, Such is its history 
inscribed in four languages on a monument in the temple. 
The Khans of Manchuria from the first showed a sympathy’ for 
lama Buddhism, and placed one of the Buddhist divinities ‘newr 
their now residence to protect it; this god is represented a 
terrible black giant, At Pekin there is another Buddhist saint, 
the sundal-wood idol of Buddha, made, so it is said, during his 
lifetime. ‘Temples, cemetories, and gardens, surround Mukilon s 
tho city lies in an open plain of a clayey soil, bare of troes and 
soamed with ravinor and smaller seale, ‘The 
‘outer wall is made of mud, with pl ater, and without towers; 
the innet wall is built of bricks, and has towers and ramparts 
‘he streots are regularly laid out, well 

‘Tho trade is large as the trade routes ft 


xd_and full of shops, 

m Newchwang, China 

oper, Cores, Inner Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia converge 
Bers: ‘Among tho special objects offered for sale at tho shops 
fie furs (although the best subles from the district of the a 
fre now taken to Russia), ginseng, and articlos in nephite, 

hiely from the provines of Shan-si und 

The fuel used at Mukden is an inferior 
kind of mineral coal, quarried in the Po-sichn Mountains, somo 
alistance south-east of Mukden, ‘Tho Hun-ho, a tributary of the 

Liau-ho River, tows on the south side of the city. 

The name of Mukilen® is never applied to that city by the 
inhabitants of Manchuria: the official names are. Shing’king 
sand Fung-tien, the latter of which means seat of governmout, 
but the vulgar name is simply King, or capital city. Its old 
ame of Shin-yang is in general use with the mercantile und 
Tower classes. “The cities of Mukden and Sing-king are held 
sacred owing to the tombs of the first Manca Kans being 


























































* See Fleming's Travels on Horseback in Manchn Tartary.” 
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situated near them, ‘Till the beginning of the present century, 
{he BogdeKbans considered it 10 be heir suered duty ‘ori 
at least once during their lives the tombs of their ancestors ; 
but since the reign of Kis-king, these visits have been dis 
continued, a circumstance which may account for the neglected 
Stato of the ronds and bridges, which have been allowed to fall 
into decay, the ditches on either side of the read to be 
choked up with grass and weeds, and the trees cut down, o> 
otherwise destroyed. Owing to the number of Chinese in 
the province of Mukden, and the superior advantages which 
the district offers to settlers, high courts of law are established, 
just like those of Pekin, with the exception of the court of 
Chins, 

‘Tho direct trade-ronte to Tsi-tsi-har and Aikhun is directed 
through the willow fence ut the Pass of Pa-kwho-mun, and passes 
through the nomad districts of Kortsin and Korlos, and tho 
Chineso agricultural settlements of Chang-tu and Chang-chun 
(Kwan-chengetszi); but our travellers preferred adhering to 
their original plan of travelling by way of Girin, although 
uncertain if conveyances could be hired from the Tast-namod 
place to Aikhun. 

Leaving Mukden by the eastern gate, tho travellers continued 
their journey northwards, Soon after passing the outer wall, 
the road ascends a clayey hill, Tu-hang-tsai, with a handsome 
temple on its southern side, dedicated to the warrior and patriot 
Hwan-ti, who, under tho namo of Hwancyni, distinguished 
himself ‘during the civil wars of the 3rd century in China, 

hen he fought and foll in tho legitimate cause of the Khans > 
is memoty is still reyered in China, and. his heroism is 
rewarded by being deified under the title of Hwan-ti, ‘Tho 
firt halt wha ando at ‘Ta-wa (great hollow), whero ono of the 
ind troubadours who are so frequently mot with in theso 
inns, sang ditties expressive of good wishes to the travellers, 
accompanying his song with a guitar, The rond lay across the 
spurs of the easter range of mountains, now and. then 

fesconding into the plain of the Lisu-tung, ‘The Manchu 
settlement of Tsing-shi-tai is soon passed, the country appearing 
to be deserted after the busy life of Mukden and its neighbour- 
hood; plantations of trees are rare, although the spruce fir may 
occasionally be seen. ‘There is a curious superstition observed 
jn Manchuria on sending the bodies of the deceased back to 
China, supply of tickets is tained from the temple, Cheng: 
‘whang-mian (tho penates of the town) in which tho deceased 
lived, and one of theso tickets is burnt on passing a barries 
or crossing a river in order to propitiate the good. g 
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censure free passaze for the spirit of the dead, which, according 
to their belief, follows the toe 

From the summit of Hame-ling a fine view is obtained of a 
range of mountains to the north, with a beautiful valley inter- 

. ‘The station of Eh-lu, or Llu, situated between two 
Femucse ofthe range, in ld‘to,oosapy the nite of an srolost 
town, Eh-lu-hien, called after some ancient inhabitants of 
‘Manchuria, the Eh-lu (Yih-low); it is now colonised by Chinese 
immigrants from Shan-tang, who left their own country, and 
seta her when the ierption of the Manchus into ‘China 
opened the road to immigrants from that country, and o 
timely relieved them from the effets of a bad harvest and 
superabundant population, ‘The settlement of Eh-ln is very 
Tango, one end oft abutting on the pass. 

the next place is Fa-cha-tun, situate on the level ground 
at the foot of the hills; these tuns, or settlements, are colonised 
by military agricultural Mancins of tho old stock (Fo-Manch), 
Miho vettlod here wien the Manchin regimente were increcssd 
they lie both within and without the willow palisades. The 
town of Tie-ling-hien is scattered over a large extent of ground 
near a long ridge of high land (‘Tie-ling), which overshadows 
the town. It is entered by a fine level road, through a graceful 
stone archway. This town is the Birmingham and Sheffield of 
Manchuria. “‘The clashing blows of hammer on anvil, and 
ing bellows, resound on all sides, as the sturdy smiths ply 
their work, while crowds of country-folk surge hither and thither 
in the lurid glow of the blazing furnaces. ‘The iron is obtained 
from the Tie-ling, ie, iron range. 

‘Whe 16th May being the YSth day of the fourth moon, 
dedicated to Nian-niau-miau, the female divinity of Tiling 
the rods wero throngel by femalo votais in holiday druses 
on their way from the neighbouring villages to pay their respects 
‘at her shrine. Apart from its importance as a seat of mane 
facture, ‘Tie-ling possesses an historical interest, owing to the 
fact of its having originated the fend between China ansl Corea, 
which terminated in the downfall of the Gau-li (Corean) 
dynasty, and the rise of the present dynasty of Chao-sian, 
Ihe Cotean house of Gaull trachd its dessent hom the suctent 
Gan-gou-li, and therefore claimed relationship with the princes 
of Po-hai, asserting its right to. the whole of the Lim-tung 
territory ; these pretensions led to the war which, as we have 
remarked, resulted in the overthrow of the Corean pover. 
A little village 10 Ii north of ‘iesling, called Gau-tichan 
(Coren), is a humble monument of a once powerful empire. 

Chung-hu and Sha-ho are two villages lying next on the 
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‘road, which goon ascends an eleyated plain, on which tho settlo- 
Thoavof Sun-kia-tun is situated, where the travellers halted to 
Jest. All these hills are of a red clayey soil, bure of trees, with 

itle slopes, covered with ‘yerdure, which contrasts with the red. 
Ferares in their sides. Kai-yuan-hien, on the ‘Tsing-ho, lies to 
‘the left of the road, ‘The upper course of this stream (i.e. the 
‘Tsing-ho) flows past the fortress ‘of Hata, once inhabited by a 
people of that name. ‘The fortress of Kai-yuan-hien was of 
reat importance during the reign of the Ming emperors, when 
served to maintain thoir supremacy over the Mongol tribe of 
Uriankha on the one side, and the Churchi, also call led Khaisi, 
on.the other. During the ralo of the Mongol dynasty in China, 
Kat-ynan-hien was tho contre of government for the whole 
north-east of Manchuria, ‘The scenery along this part of the 
road is very pretty; beautiful streams meander through the 
well-cultivated land. ‘The village of Kiu-sheh (i.e. ninth com- 
mune, or ial ‘of settlers) 1s situated close to the willow 
palisades, which ure considered to be the boun between 
the provinces of Mukden and Girin. These far palisades 
(Lui-tian-bian, i. frontier of willow fencing, or Lui-bian “willow 
frontier") may safely be' erased from our maps, as no such 
fencing is now to be seen; trees there certainly are on some of 
the hills, but they are not tncommon beyond the boundary. 
‘Some slight elevations like mounds are here and there noticed, 
‘but whether these are the remains of the fence or not it would 
be difficult to determine. According to a Chinese eyewitness, 
more than a century ago the fence consisted of stakes from 
2 to 4 feet high placed crossways so as to form a trelliawork ; 
another writer aflirms that theso stakes had grown into trees, 
but trees are plentiful on these hills, and it would be impossible 
to say which aro artificially planted. "Weh-ynan-pu-men, e.tho 
gato of Wel-yuan-pi os ‘the village is called, is a gto 
feading through a mud wall, which is continued for a sl 
distance to the right and left of it, and is flanked by a guard- 
House inbubited by a few soldiers, whose duty consists in examin- 
ing the pasy 














‘of travellers aud reporting their names to the 
superior authorities. 
‘{ravellers now entered the province of Girin by a valley 
‘lowed oa the left by some wooded hills. ‘Their first linkt was at 
the villago of Miun-hwa-kiai (streot of cotton), a name given it 
the ‘Shan-tung immigrants, who discarded its original 
fancha name of Mongu-kholo (Mongol valley). ‘The road 
follows for some distance a beautiful valley, watered by 
bright stream, with a chain of smooth even hills to the iet, 
‘so even as to appear artificially levelled, with steep triangular 
descents into the valley, well clothed with underwood. At the 
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wood of Yang-shw-ling-tszo (poplar-vood) another custom-house 


is * 

Tite rea now pans orer som bad momsnes, which are 
bridged over with boughs forming an uncertain footing for the 
mules, ‘To the left of the valley stands a ruined fortress, with 
‘winding staircaso leading to its summit. Passing the fortress of 
Eh-heli-khotan, the former residence of a prince (beh-leh) of a 
Manchu tribe called Eh-heh, the road approaches the station 
of Bh-heh (heh), ‘The sides of the fortress measure 50 to 
70 fathoms in length, and are 2 fathoms high; its shape is that 
of a parallelogram, with rounded corners. ‘This fortress was 
evidently not the work of Chinese hands. It is said there 
are 80 of these fortresses in the province of Girin, but if this 
number inelude the fortresses of the Ussuri district, contral 
Manchuria would have too few traces left for ita share of its 
‘ancient warlike inhabitants, 

Where are tho 80 towns of the Po-hai sovereignty in Man- 
chutin? The interior of the country has evidently een little 

lored, and is little known, With reference to the assertion 
made by Chinese geographers, that all the fortresses in the 
Girin district were formerly the residences of different princes 
Glelrleb) of the Manchu race, itis too presumptuous to be 
credit 

‘The travellers passed the night at the station. of Eh-teb, 
which is surrounded by hills of considerable height and is 
inhabited by Shan-tung settlers. 

‘The hills over which the road passes in the next stage, formed 
‘the boundary, from a remote period, between Manchuria proper 
and the country of the Liau-tung and Liau-si, in which China ever 
sought to establish her empire. ‘Tho boundary-line on the cast 
followed the spurs of the Chang-pé-shan Mountains; on the 
west it extonded from the River Liau-ho, along a ridge of the 
Hing-an Mountains. ‘The Emperor Kanghi built willow pali- 
aades along this line, in order to encloso the ancestral tombs of 
his dynasty; he then made a separate branch from the north- 
east corner to protect the hunting-grounds. In this long 
extent of fencing, which encloses an entire country, there are 
twenty passes called gates, at each of which there is a guard 
house and station. In the times of Kanghi, when the districts 
beyond the willow-fence were not under the influence of sottled 
Hite and a regular form of government, an were almost unknown 
to the Manchus—at a time, too, when the Bleuths disturbed the 
whole of Mongolia and even threatened the birthplace of the 
Manchu dynasty—tho idea of constructing a barrier as a 


* According to the Chinese atls the barrier is further north, 
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tion against possible invasions, seemed natural enough = 
mi it docs sgem strango that a vice raler like Kanghi shonld 
have allowed himself to be carried away by the prevailing 
passion in the East for interminably long barriers, when ex- 
perience had proved their futility and worthlessness, compared 
‘With the gigantic efforts required to construct them. Such barriers 
ywere merely imaginary frontier-lines, which were extremely 
difficult to defend in time of war, ‘The Chinese of old, in their 
disputes with their neighbours, first liked to mark out a boundary- 
Tine just as jugglers describe a magic circle on the ground 
before commencing their tricks. “he example sct by tho 
Chinese was imitated by their neighbours, who built walls, 
dug ditches, and constructed fences, as a protection against one 
another—the Coreans against the Churchi, the Churehi against 
the Coreans; the Kins against the Mongol tribes, und finally, 
the distant Japanese against the Aino. 

The town of Kho-shan-ling (bunt hill), 60 called from the 
bright saffton-colour of the elay in the valley, was erowded with 
holiday-makers, keeping the festival of the first day of the sifth 
moon, The temples dedicated to Lau-ye and Niang-niang (god 
and goddess) were open; a theatre was erected and crowds of 
ladies and gentlemen honoured the'occasion with their presence. 

‘After fording across a tolerably deep stream, the Hersu, near 
a village of that name, aud passing over a hill, on the summit 
of which were traces of an oval-shaped fortress, the travellers 
dlescanded to the little village of Siau-hn-shan (little solitary hill), 
a prettily-wooded hill standing alone in the plain, surrounded 
by a wall and crowned with a temple, Many of the inhabitants 

this and the adjacent villages are Mohantmedans, who have 
their mosques. Horse-robbers infest the hills, plundering the 
caravans of opium and relieving travellers of their money. Tt 
was curious to notice how universal the use of tobseco* had 
Tecome in the province of Girin; males and females of all ages 
are smokers. ‘The infant hardly able to walle has a pipe, and 
the first thing a parent teaches a child is how to smoke; every 
urchin carries his pipe and tobaceo-pouch attached to his belt. 
Opiam smoking, however, is not so common among the poorer 
classes.as it is in Ching, and is rather a luxury only accessiblo 
to those who are well off. A road branches off to tho left to 

















‘Kwan-cheng-tsze, a large trading city on the borders of Eastern 
Mongolia, ‘The Girin road now passes the village of Yietung on 


tho Yietung-ho 


ver,a left tributary of the Girin-ula (Sungari). 





= Tobacco was introtuced into Corea from Japan aboot 270 yeas ago; from 
Corea R tame to Savebura, and the prevent Manebu dynasty itreduced Ht nto 
Galea in 1664, The Giri tdaceo ts highly esteemed, abd ts known all over the 
Smite neder the name of Mauch Teaves (Rwam-tang-yeb-ta) 

‘Vou. XU. 
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‘The ridge of high land which separates this stream from the: 
‘Vung-liau-ho Linu-ho) is only 30 miles in breadth ; 
tho niversystem of tho Amur is therefore, only separated from 
that of the Linu-ho (southern Manchuria) by this short distance ; 
ana the Chinese Government at ono ie acially contemplated 
sending supplies by this river-way for their troops engaged in 
tihng fa .* and the Russian tetilements‘on tho Amur 
during tho reign of Kanghitt ‘The penco of Nertchinsl, how- 
fever, interyened, and no actual trial was made of this route. 
‘Phe’ shallows which have formed in the Liau-ho make it 
oubtful if this river-way would now bo practicable, even for 
‘vessels of light draught. 

The nearor to Chrin, the more populous and animated aro 
the villages. On tho 21st May they halted at the flourish- 
ing village’ of Ilitsi (or Hassi and Mlatsi), in 9 finely 
wooded hilly country; it was market-day, and the village was 
¢rowded with country-folk. The innkeeper was a Manchu of 
tall figure and commanding presence, with regular, handsome 
features; soyeral such specimens of the rice hid been already 
soon by our travellers, who formed the opinion that they wore 
types of the original stock, who hn preserved the best qualities 
of their raco in the depths of Manchuria, “Judging from these 

ondid natives of the valleys of the Chang-pé-shan, it was 

ifficult to trace their connection with the people to whom we 
have given the namo of Tunguss, for the sake of ethnograp! 
classifcation. On studying the early history of the Manchus, 
‘vo are particularly strack with the castes which form so loadin 
4 featuro of their social relations; on the one wide are the Hows 
‘and the warriors, on the other, the slaves and tho sorvants— 
‘ll of one origin.  Serfilom was introduced into Corea by the 
first colony from the Bakhian Mountains (Chang-po-shan), and 
‘was doubtless derived from the same source as that, of the 
Colonies who migrated from the banks of the Sungari to the 
same Corea, Fondalism and serfdom were fully developed in 
the Fa-yui race, who were the first in Manchuria to emerge from 
-barbarous state, and to assume the external forms of 
ie ical organization, Were these Hia, Khia, or Kia, n privi- 
Jeged caste of the tribe, or wero they conquering invaders? is 
‘the question to decide first, before dealing with the ethnography 
of the races who settled in Manchuria. If it be necessary to 
assign one common origin for all the tribes of this country, 

- he Upper Ammar, was cisans in 1600; Desk 
wa Sg ie a tt doe ta 
Ssccunl tne by the Chiners in. 1686-75 peace of Nerichinsk coveluded in 
30, Soe Mavenrtcin's* Russians on the Aiur 
soe te pratt of the Mach epost the throne of hie 
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history points to the Sushin,* who, as aborigines, have the 
ea age to be considered the common ancestors of the 
tribes of Manchuria, far more than their scattered and degraded. 
‘offshoots. It is remarkable that the Pekin historical committee 
during the last century should have traced in the names Su-shin 
pr Gey corrupt forms of the name Churehi, and, therefore, 
ore them an important tribal significance in the widest sense, 

Ithough the committee caused some historical confusion by 
their arbitrary manner of dealing with the nomenclature of the 
people themselves, it was in this instance, in my opinion,” says 
the learned Archimandrite, “not far wrong.” 

On the 22nd May, the travellers entered the chain of moun- 
tains which border the Girin-ula Valley on thé south side, ‘The 
road followed ravines and defiles of freat beauty, a murmurin, 
brook sped noisily down tho valley, the single note of the gold- 
finch broke the stillness of the copses, wreaths of smoke eurled 
up here and there from the homesteads, and everything betokened. 
Peace and stillness in these happy retreats. 

‘Tho summit of the pass was stoop and rugged; thick woods 
grew on either side of the road, and springs of water forced their 
Way through the surface of the ground, A beautiful temple stands 
bn the sumanit of the pass, dedicated to Hwan-ti or Lau-yo; aftor 
whom tho range derives its name of Lau-ye-ling, Tho descent 
from tho pass is equally difieult and picturesque. ‘The road 
then enters a valley, in which tho little village of Err-tan-ling 
(ari ion between two ranges) is situated. ‘Two more 

wave then to be crossed (on one of which is the custom-house), 
before Girin is seen situated in a wide and wellewooded plain, 
with a great mountain-range behind it; part of the Girm-ula 
Valley extending to the right of the ‘Iaudscape, Near thi 

sint of view should be the Sacrificial Hill (Van-tszi-shan, 

fanchu Ven-deh-kheh), where, in spring and autumn, sacrifices 
are offered up to the Chang-pd-shan Mountains, ‘The principal 
group of the great range is 1300 li (470 miles) from Girin, 
According to Chinese geographers. The Girin chain is a branch 
of the main range. ‘sacred importauce of the White Moun- 
tains has been ecoeniaed in the far East for ages. They 
are first heard of under the name of Bukhian-shan; a name 
not of Chinese origin, but reminding one of the Mongol 
Burkhan, as the Gentehi Mountains in Mongolia (according 
to somo, Khan-ola at Unga) wore called in ancient times, 
Formerly there was greater similarity between the Mongol 
‘and Manchu languages than at present, ‘The actual name of 

* Ta the 1h ceatry nthe Manchos dnt appeared a the court ofthe Chow 


(avon) dynasty to present tribute der he earoe of Sutcin. See Meadows 
‘on the history ofthe Mantebus, Willamson's * North Cnina.! a 
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Ching-po-shan (long white mountains), was given them durin 
the Kin or Cases dynasty; before which time they wee 
generally called Tai-p-slian (great white mountains), oF 
Snly Poshan; and under this mame were known for ages to 
the Coreans. Both ancient and modern writers describe these 
mountains to be unwooded, with flora mostly white, and white- 
haired fauna, never injuring, or injured by, man. During the 
Kin dynasty they were reputed to be the abode of the mereiful 
Poichwan-in, i.e. the white-robed Hwan-in, who is represented 
ing a child in her arms, ‘The word Poi, white- 
‘this instance only a play on words; it is applied to 
Fiwanin in the sense of a lay-divinity (lay-priests were ealled 
white-robed, Se to the monks), and not to 
express a symbolical white colour as the peculiar attribute 
Stithe deity, At that period, é.<. during The Kin dynasty, 
here was o temple in Corea dedicated to the spirit of the Chang- 
peshan Mountains (symbolized as a maiden), and_ presided 
dyer by a shamanka, or sorceress. The Corean Buddhists 
fsigned the Chang-po-sban as the home of their miraculous 
deity Manchushri, And here we are reminded of the legend of 
‘the name of the Manchu dynasty having been derived from this 
deity. ‘The similarity between the names must, however, be 
fnecidental, as the word Manchin occurs in the nomenclature 
Of the Churchi long before the time of the Manchu Tai-tszi. 
‘Ail the pathetic descriptions of the Chang-pé-shan Mountains 
refer altogether to their principal peaks or group of peaks, andl 
convey no aecurate information about the physical character of 
‘the range; indeed they soem hardly reliable, and the only informa 
tion to be derived from them is, that at a considerable altitude in 
Aho-main group of the nga there is a Jake surrounded on three 
sides by naked rocks, which rise to a height of 2500 fect (760 
metres) above its surface. The dimensions of the lake are given 
iferently by the several authors; accorling to some it is 80 I 
fn circumference, others say 40, and some only 25 li. Vu-tchjao- 
‘tel, in his verses on the Chang-po-shan, describes the lake to 
be 5li in breadth and § in length, and in shape like a pig's 
Kidneys. According to the description given of it, this de 
sion in the mountains is probably the erater ofan extinct voleano 
Sloping towards the south. With regard to the whiteness of the 
‘Chang-pé-shan, it is difficult to decide whether it is caused by 
‘snows, or by the white limestone rock which was 
{iuarried in the Corean spurs of the range. Besides the Girin 
Branch of the Chang-pi-shan, another range extends to tho 
south-west, along the west side of the Yalu-kiang River as fa 
‘#s its confluence with the Tunga-kiang. 
‘The approach to Girin Was not delightful. A row of trees to 
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the right of the road presented a ghastly sight; from each tree 
there Sorung a cage;nontaining @ human head; eome of the 
heads had been lately severed from the bodies, and fresh blood 
trickled throngh the bars of the cage; others were in a state of 
more or less advanced putrefaction; and in some nothing 
remained but the skull and a few tufts of hair. These were 
the heads of robbers, chiefly Mohammedans, whose acts of 
violence disturbed the province of Girin—the Viceroys. of Girin 
and ‘Tsitsihar are empowered to pass capital sentence om 
criminals without reference to Pekin. Immediately after this 
hideous ayenue another eigomy spectacle awaited the travellers. 
‘A wide plain was thickly covered with open coffins, containing 
the dead bodies of Chinese emigrants, whose corpses are 
exposed in ovler that relatives or friends of the deceased may 
have the. opportunity of identifying them and transporting, 
them to thet homes. If ten years elapse before any corpse is 
claimed for removal, it is buried on the spot where it has lain. 
‘The Russian travellers turned from these gloomy sights ith 
heavy hearts and sickening senses as they entered the city of 
Girin,* capital of Central Manchuria, 

Girin—or Chuen-chang, i.e, naval _yard—owes its existence 
to the war between the Manchus and the Eleuths, in the times 
of Kanghi, and to the disputes with the Russians about Albasin 
(Upper Amur). ‘The former military centre of government 
was at Ninguti, but owing to the war it was. transferred to the 
Tillage of ‘Cirta-ula (called after the, river of that name). 
Kanghi apprehending an invasion of the Eleuths into Manchuria, 
surveyed the roads and measured the distances between 

















Mi Girin, Mergen, and the Soyurtssi Mountains, formin; 
‘the boundary of Mon, J established lines of pickets 
post stations along roads, and built a dockyard at 





to construct lighters for the transport of supplies and. provisions 
to his trooper Some ald Sr shee aes found which 
proved that in early days this place had been the site of 
‘& navel yard, when the forests in the immediate vicinity fur- 
nished abundance of timber suitable for ship-building; now, 
however, this timber is to he found only in. the distant Vor 
(forests), whence it is rafted by water to Girin. ‘The i 

called the Girin-ula, or sometimes simply Ula or Kiang (civer)s 
the depth of the river, owing toa prolonged drought, was only 
Teast high opposite the ety. ‘The population of Girin has 
Doon exaggorata, for it is far less populous and flourishing than 
Mukden. In 1812 the population of both sexes was estimated 
‘at 300,000 (exclusive of the native tribes). No later returns 


"Por further description of Giria read Williamson's * North China, te, 
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are published ; and probably this census was taken during the 
winter months, when large numbers of traders visited the city. 
‘The staple article of commerce is leaf tobacco, another important 
Broder mas formerly the roo, pit-eeng” a hizbly-prited rfide 
Tuce, The search for this root was superintended by the 
Manchu bannermen, who supplied it to the court and the 
princes; now, however, the supply is exhausted in the province 
Of Girin, and it is procured by the Chinese in the country east 
of the Ussuri, The trade in gold, found in the northern spurs of 
the Chang-péshan Mountains, although contraband and pinish- 
able by law, is extensively carried on by the Tszid-fehi (golden 
goldminers), whose organized bands completely defy the 
Vigilance of the Girin officials. Among the other produce 
of the province of Gitin, aro beer paws une) oa 
teemeil as a delicacy mrmets, and bears’ hiung-dan), 
Tsofil in modicine; tho Girin bear is of cornea sone 
strength. Before the Russian annexation of the country of the 
Ussuri, Girin supplied Pekin with sable skins, which were 
collected as tribute from the following tribes : the Hetch-ych, 
commonly ealled Kétsin (Goldi) ; Fiaka (Giliaks); Killér (Amigun 
Tungusses); Kiel (Aino); Orontsho (Orotebon) and Kiakula 
‘Qazi, Now theroonly remains inthe provines of Giri the West 
fssuri Goldi and the Sansing tribe (probably the Nehlkans). 
In losing part of its territory, the province of Girin_ acquired 
importance from its new conterminous relations with 


























‘The travellers left Girin on the 24th May, and crossed 

spur of the Chang pSshan Mountains extending’ in an 
easterly direction, and obliging the river to make a great bend 
in its course ; from the summit of the pass there is a fine view 
of Girin and the mountains which surround it, Here stands 
the chateau of the Viceroy of Girin ; descending to the plain in 
which lies the village of Kid-chan (old station), the road 
pproachs the river which is erosad by a ferry, a allows 
the right bank of the Girin-ula, An old fortress, said to be 
‘the ancient residence of the governors of this country, stands 
on the ‘Taseng-ula (in Manchu, Butkhaulet), signifying 
hunter's river, now called Ulagai, a tributary of the Girin-ula, 
famous for the pearls which are found in its ‘stream, and which 
formerly supplied the court of Pekin. Another stream, the 
Silacho, was forded, and the invisible Girin willow palicades 
passed by the travellers at the pass of Fat-hab-mun, where 
there is @ custom-honse, and duty is levied on wine, salt, and 
pigs. ‘The travellers halted for tho night of the 26th May at the 


"For full deseription of this root ave Maksimoff’s ¢ Travels on the Amur and, 
Ussari in 1860-61." 4 From futamty, to hu 
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‘station of Seh-shui-tien-tsz, near a large morass, which gave its 
name to a village inhabited by Shan-tung settlers. ‘This station 
is 5 li distant from the Girin-ula and to the left of the lino of 
the military agricultural settlements (Gashan in Manchu, fan 
‘nd tun iH Chinese), which extend to Larin and A-she-hoh, 
from which line the Expedition now diverged. |The right bank 
of the Girin-ula is hilly, presenting a pleasing outline, and 
covered with luxuriant. vegetation; rivulets frequently cross 
‘the road; firms and cottazes adorn the slopes of the hills; the 
fields are covered with wild flowers which fill the air with their 
e, and the notes of the goldfinch (hwang-kiau, i.e. 
yellow bird) and the euekoo break the silence of the woods. 

From the village of Kala-ho-tez (black rivulet) northwards as 
far as Mergen on the Noni the cattle plague had mado great 
Tavoo amsceg the cows, and the bones of theso animal strewed 
the road in several places, and lay in heaps near the houses, 
‘The Mongolian names of many of the villages and stations 
along the road, the herds of horses grazing near the post 
stations, and an occasional flock of sheep reminded the tra- 
Yelles of their approach to nomad disrct, 

Mongu-chan (Mongolian), Guyuishu (solitary elm), ‘Tolai- 
li (hat station), Sunkist (¢hroo houses) Warkiasa (ve 
hhotises), and the colony of Wan-fa-tun, were successively 
‘a8 they continued their journey towards Pe-tuna, along a road 
bordered by cultivated fields and pasture land. 

‘he town of Petuna is only one march distant from the 
station of Taseng-tien, Petuna, generally called Sin-oht 
(Gow town) to distinguish it from the old and now dese 
town, is ituatod in a lovel uninteresting plain; the old town of 
Fo-Petuna, formerly called Narahun, and the site of an ancient 
fortress, is 25 li distant by the road. 

‘The 30th May (13th day of the 5th moon) found the Archi- 
uandrite at Potuon in time fo ee the celebration of the 

tau (sl ing of the sword), a great festival held in 
honour Gf Homi-te who is supposed to sharpen his sword on 
this day, whence the Chinese attribute such portents in. the 
heavens as thunder, lightning, and rain. Sacrifices are offered. 
up to Hwan-ti by officials who supplicate him to grant them 
promotion in rank. ‘The streets of Petuna aro poor, and the 
fown is surrounded by a mud-wall; the old fortress and town, 
Fo-Potuna or Petunwcheng, must_have been considerabl 
Jurger than the moder, if we may judge from the ruins whic 
remain, The village, now occupying its site, stands on the 
edge of cliff which forms an unbroken, unvarying, natural 
Tampart along the right bank of the Songari as far as the eyo 
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ean sce, and limits the extent of the low-lying land subject to- 
‘the river’s imundations, 

‘A steep descent. leads into this valley, where the rivers 
Nonni and Girin-ula unite to form the Sungari: here is the 
Voundary between Mongolia and Manchuria, 'The valley of 
the river presents a dreary aspect; no human habitations 

ladden the eye; a few herdsmen may be seen pasturing their 

jorses on the rich succulent grass-meadows, Largo lakes, 
formed by the overflow of the river, ure the chief features in 
the monotonous landscape. Some swampy ground must be 
crossed before arriving at the ferry of Chian-Kei. ‘The Sun- 
gari is here called ‘Ta ver); the erossing of its 
Southern branch, the Gi ‘only a fow minutes, 
‘sandy spit of land separating that river from the Nonni-ula, 
Which expands into a wide sheet of water like a bay or great 
Take, in which there is no perceptible current. ‘The latter 
Fiver called locally Si-kiang (new river) probably owing to 
the alteration which takes place in its channel; it, is also 
erroneously called Heh-lung-kiang (Amur) ; in maps it is gene 
rally marked as the Nin-kiong. ‘The point of confluence of 
the two rivers varies according to the height of the water, and 
the position of the ferry is altered accordingly; formerly it was 
farther south. Threequarters of un hour were occupied. in 
crossing the wide bay of the Nonni before entering the deep 
channel, where the majestic river hurries in impetuous course 
its western waters towards tho great reservoir ; s0 swift is the 
current that the ferrymen do not attempt to stem it, but shape 
hair ooure someviiot down strom, end before reaching the 
opposite bank the raft is carried more than a mile below tho 
‘and station-houseof Shui-shu-ying (trees reflected in water), 

‘he Nonni-ula is navigable for a great distance, but, owing to 
the great breadth of its channel, shallows are frequent. In 
summer, Chinese trading junks ascend the river to a point 
above Tsitsihar. Why, asks the Archimandrite, should not this 
rriyet be considered the parent stream of the Sunguri instead of the 
Girin-ula, than which it is both longor and greater in the volume 
af water Brought down? The Expatition now entered the nomad 
district of Korlds, ascending the left border of the Noni Basin, 
which, like that of Sungari, is girt on cither side by the wall- 
ike cliffs. ‘The frequent inundations of the river are marked 
by the Jakes and marshes left by its receding tide. ‘The cha- 
ricter of the inhabitants of the country is not nomad-like. ‘Tho 
Mongol population live in huts and ‘cottages, and own arable 
Jand, which is generally rentol to Chinese immigrants: they 
breed pigs and cattle, employ Chinese labourers, speak Chinese 
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fluently, and even resemble the Chinese in features. They have 
horses and oxen, but ‘are rare, and there are no camels. 
‘The impressions left rrations made along the roadside 
may doubtless be modified by those made at greater distances 
jn the interior; but even in the heart of the country Chinese 
‘iculturists are ing the appearance of the country 
and the nature of the people. Beyond Mosing or Mouhin, 
where the travellers halted, all the stations along the road are 
Kopt by the descendants of the followers of Ussan-zui,” whi 
angestors were sent here from their native province of Yunnan 
after the subjection of Ussan-zui by Kanghi, who gave them 
and, in return for which he oblized them to maintain the rond- 
stations and to keep a sufficieut number of horses to carry mail 
fand passengers free of charge. A similar road system is pre- 
valent throughout China, with this difference, that in other 
parts of the empire the stations are maintained at government 
Expense, ‘The Yunnan settlers have sonltiplied, and bavo esta- 
Bished important agricultural colonies in North-Western 














who overtook our travellei 
Steed; her dress, a blue widesleeved tunic, was 
the waist with a belt; her hair was confined in a 
and covered with a white cloth, which fluttered in the wind ; 
hher bold fearless eyes glanced into each of our carts as she 
galloped. pest: this, dress was ‘unlike that of other Mongols.” 

Mation of Si-chan (new)—in Mongolian Ulanoi, a name 
derived from the lake in its vicinity—was the next resting- 
place, The depressions in the ‘undulating steppe are filled in 
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‘with lakes and swamps; the soil is clayey, and when dried is 
-eovered with a saline incrustation. ‘This district of the pro- 
vince of sitsibar is reputed for the fertility of its soil and its 
salubrious climate. 
On the ‘Ist June the Expedition halted at the station of 
“Gulit or Gura, where there is a Chinese sehool numbering 15 
mpils, who are taught the four books of Confucius. and the 
cok of Ceremonis, ‘The children are remarkable for ther 
self-possession and easy manners in the presence of strangers, 
Chineso civilization is Held in such reapoct by the natives, that 
they become insensibly imbued with the ideas and opinions of 
the Celestials, who serve as their models in everything. It is 
evident that ‘at_no distant period the Mongol will beeome 
Mantszi, as the Chinese are called in Manchuria. ‘The policy 
Adopted by the government tends to promote this change Th 
ishing colonies of Chinese agricultural settlers in Man- 
ehuria and the adjacent nomad districts of Chang-tu (Kortsin) 
and Changchun (Korlds), they seek to secure peace in the 
country ond safety to its borders. ‘The enterprising, energetic 
Shan-tung settler and the wily Shan-si trader are not slow to 
take advantage of such favourable ciroumstances. ‘The former, 
by paying considerable sums in advance for rent of land (the 
la forbids the aale of lands to Chinese in the nomad distrits), 
gradually converts his leaschold into a freehold; the latter 
fakes advantage of the earless umsugpcions nature of his ens 
tomers, and allows them to become his debtors, when he seizes 
their property and holds it as scourity for repayment. ‘Thus 
the Manchns are themselves the first to undermine their 
AAynusto independence in their own country. ‘The road con- 
ies to skirt the low-lying basin of the Nonni, passing largo 
Jakes and swamps, Continued dry weather favoured the trie 
vellers, a3 the rond would hardly have been passable after rain ; 
zeports reached them of a completo interruption in the com. 
munications for wheeled conveyances between Bukui (Tsitsi- 














Khar) and Mergen, 
‘The houses of the Mantszi or Chinese colonists present a 
neat appearance with their well-kept vegetabl As 


the travellers approached ‘Isitsihar they noticed settlements of 
‘Chinese exiles (Lokha), whose sentence had been commuted, 
and who had preferred to remain in Manchuria rather than 
retum to China; they pay taxes in com to the government. 
‘Their settlements are colléd Huan-ti (government allotments) : 
these settlers are very exclusive, and intermarry among them 
selves. ‘The houses of the Chinese settlers aro adorned with 
pictures representing Chinese dramas, but the invariable and 
‘most prominent images in every house are those of Lau-yeh 
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and Taat-shin (the gods of wealth). ‘The boats on the Nonni 
are hollowed out of singlo trees, and also serve as drinking- 
tzoughs for eat. “Tho house ae Toit of enbes of ely, which 

rarden by exposure into a solid mass. Soon after 5 
harley reer and. Grenier Ucuo-ma the graceil temples 
Of ‘Isitsihar are visible, situated in a well-cultivated plain 
‘and sheltered by plantations of trees. 

‘ MTsitsihar is the chief penal settlement for the worst kind of 
criminals. Its Mohammedan population is large, and divided 
$nto two distinct classes, occupying separate quarters of the 
city and calle respestively Tang-hwut and Sthwai—eastern 

western. ‘They have their separate mosques, and hold no 
Fatemourge with each other. ‘The former are settlers from China, 
fand are notorious for their bad character; the latter are exiles, 
‘and are well behaved. Acts of robbery and violence ure of 
frequent occurrence at ‘Tsitsihar, aud the governor patrols 
the streets at night to keep order.” ‘The duties of the governor 
‘of Teitsihar are of an onerous nature, He has to manage 
the Butkhans, who are the professed trappers and hunters of 
the different ‘tribes inhabiting Northora Manchuria attend 
to the frontier relations with Russia, and guard the convicts, 
who give hima great deal of trouble, ‘They include pirates, 
i ts, members of dangerous religious socts and secret 
political sovieties, the most ‘desperato robbers and abandoned 
villains, appropriators of government moneys, illegitimate 
relatives of the chan and court attendants. ‘They num 
ber upwards of 3000 in Tsitsihar, where the only control 
exercised over them is to count them once a month, "They are 
neither confined in dungeons nor guarded by soldiers. ‘The 
severity of the sentence is proportioned to the nature of the 
‘offence; some familios aro banished for four or five generations ; 
‘the severest sentence is banishment for a long term, or for ever, 
coupled with servitude to the Solone and Dahur cavalry soldiers 
in the government service. 

“©The total military force available in case of unforeseen dis~ 
turbances can be estimated at 30,000 families, exclusive of the 
Butkhans; besides which, the governor of sitsihar may requisi- 
tion troops from the provinee of Girin in caso of necessity. Direct 
communications with Pekin are kept up by couriers mounted 
on relays of fleot horses, stationed aloog: the rond through 

iia vid Si-fin-kou. “A courier from 'Isitsihar ean deliver 
despatches at the court of Pekin in three or four days. ‘This 
service is admirably organized; the horsemen employed in 
‘pearing these despatches ride at full speed over any roads and 


jin any weather, aud frequently with a saddle, 
Soule the most norstng ators of the 








at Teitsi- 
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har is the annual gathering (Tchulkhan) of the Butkhans im 
June and July. ‘They are accompanied by their Ukhorida, or 
government commissioner, and encamp outside the town. ‘The 
‘tribute of 5500 sable-skins is first levied, after which the governor 
presents them with money, com, and clothing. When these 
Ceremonies are terminated, a great fair is held, at which fars and 
cattle are bartered and sold. ‘The Chinese merchants take an 
important share in theso fairs.” 

country beyond Tsitsibar is a boundless rolling plain 
with Jakes here and there, and dotted with military settlements 
(tans), surronded by trees, and containing buildings made- 
After one model, and inhabited by Solones and Dahurs, ‘These 
settlements are sparsely scattered over the great plain. A 
feeling of desolation oppressed the travellers, accustomed to the 
noisy stirring life of the Chinese cities and towns, as they made 
slow, wearisome progress over the swamps and across the many 
Obstacles with which the treacherous Nonoi, with its. many 
channels, besets the road. 

Whe farm-houses in this part of the country were inhabited 
iy now Manchns, who aro simple, honest people; they culti- 
vate the soil, rear cattle, keep oxen, and sow both kinds of 
millet they pay no taxes and aro wol off; they speak Mach 
among themselves, but also know Chinese, and their children 
tare sent to Chinese schools. They seemed to have entirely 
forgotten their origin. ‘They wero formerly seatcred tribes, 
without @ common head, inhabiting the east of the present 
province of Girin; even’to the present day their families of 
‘Gualchia and Gualgia are descended from the tribes who 
foumded the present dynasty of Tai-tszu, and who, after emi 
grating from the Ussuri country, became part of the Manchu 
race, under tho name of Itchi Mantehjoa (Now Manchus). 
‘hese Itchi Mantchjoa included also the Tau khala (three 
tribes), who inhabited the shores of the Hurka and Sungari 
Tivers, and wore called the “wild men of the woods” (yo-tszi- 
dacteai). Tt is asserted that the New Manchus form eight- 
tenths of the Mancha population in the province of Tsitsihar. 
They are divided into cight divisions or banners. Before 
arriving at the station of Ninnian the road lies along the bank 
of channel of the Nonni, and is hard and excellent. 

-Atwong the eurions superstitions prevalent among the people 
in this part of the country is the worship of the image of 
Cheng-hiau-lau-yel, who is depicted as a Chinese gentleman 
drawing a crossbow at the constellation of the black dog, which 
is considered hurtful to children, upon whom it brings maladies. 

kinds. Cheng-hian-lau-yeh is worshipped as the tutelary 
ty of children, and his slirine is found in all the dwellings 
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in this district, The shamanka, or sorceress, is supposed to 
poses the power ‘of exorcising the evil spirit, or little black 
log, which §s visible to her alone. Swallows aro respected by 
the'people, ‘These birds build their nests inside the houses, and 
may be seen flying in and out of the windows at all hours with 
 impuni 
‘The Solones are bad agriculturists, A few cows and horses 
‘are pasture! on the treeless plains. ‘The inhabitants are wild 
‘and uncouth in appearance, with bloated, jll-looking faces, 
‘ithough the boys’ features are well cut and regular. "At the 
Station of Lakha the Finde boshko (military official of low. 
rade) was a Dalur; he was sent by the amlan (governor) of 
lergen to escort the travellers to that town. Laklia is a large 
‘settlement, with good stores and pawnbrokers’ shops kept by 
Shan-si merchants. On leaving this station considerable hills 
were observed to the west of the Nonni; the land was partially 
tultivated; the road entered a valley where no living creature 
{ras to be seen; no houses, no trees, no cattle grazing on 
Teesch grass, he luxuriant vegetation on the moist soil, the 
brightcaloured dower, whose perfume filled the air, refreshed 
Poth mind and body. ‘The only inhabitants of these sweet- 
scented mends were a few songsters. Nature seemed to welcome 
the traveller here asa rare guest, and to surround hin with the 
choicest gifts of her life-producing forces. A halt was made at 
iehnan Station before commencing the passage of the Burdeli 
morasses, which extend for 7 miles in the low basin of the 
Nembr River, a branch of the Nonni. ‘This was the most difli- 
cult part of the road: the worst swamps had to be passed. before 
{he Bank of the River Nemor is reached, ‘This river (marked 
‘on the Chinese maps Nanemor, called by the Chinese Momo 
and by the Dahurs Nemor-zoss) flows ‘Batween low sandy banks 
‘covered with grass and low bushes; its width is 80 fathoms, and 
te depth 1f fathom. It is crossed by means of a ferry, and 
soon after Burdéh (on the atlas Bordo) is reached: this is a 
village of some importance. 
‘Tranes of ancient habitations were occasionally seen. The 
river's course is marked by the bright orange-coloured strip of 
‘den marsh-mallows which grow in great profusion along its 
flanks. ‘The potals of these flowers are two inches in length; 
they are of great valno for medicinal purposes, as well as for 
scazoning Chinese cookery, ‘They are called Hiwang-hwa 
{fellow lower), but axe known to the chemists by the name of 
hon-tszin (pure gold). kha, the next station, is a poor hamlet, 
inhabited by the Mantéti, i.e “ Chinese exiles” As the 
rod approaches Mergen it passes over some hills, the last of 
Which ia wooded with clms and birches, the others are void 
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of trees. The village of Ban-kiau is situated at the foot of the 
poss, and is inhabited by Khin Tsziun, or Chineso. soldiers 
avoid ia the Mancha banners, They were, orginally from 
the province artillery in the garrison- 
towns is entirely in their hands. The Dahurs said that thore 
were volcanic hills, called Lii-hwang-shan, 
to the north and east, but were uncer 


, bare of trees, and is more like a village than a town. 
‘The Nonni flows nears it, The environs of the town are inani 
mate and steppe-like. The sole objects which arrest the atten 
fiom azo a temple, Lan-yb-ian, with its grove of tress nd a 
itary burial-place. town-wall is built of wood, with 
earthwork behind: altogether tho place has somevbat. the 
appearance of a fortified gaol. ‘The fortress contains the dwell- 
ings of the governor and the officials, four barracks, a school, 
a temple. ‘The fortress-town of Mergen was moved to its 
present site; its former position is occupied by a small tradin, 
settlement, of not more than ten shops. Tt was hoy 
that the place flourish better if removed, but these 
expectations bave not been realized, ‘The convietsettler died 
off rapidly, and the town has so bad a name that no one wishes 
to live in it, It is now intended to change its position again to 
the original site. ‘The necessaries of life are marvellously cheap 
at Mergen; the mules were fed on millet, which only cost a few 
tehoch; ten Teliaeiageaee Meat ix abundant 
and cheap, e eattle-plague has not penetrated as far as 
this distnct. But, notwithstanding these advantages, Mergen 
is a desolate spot, and the travellers’ thoughts would frequently 
revert to the noisy, bustling life which had met them on the 
great highway of Mancharis, to the Upper Sunguri_(Girin 
ula), and to the Lower Nonni, to the fine pasture-land, the rich 
fields, and the populous and animated towns and villages they 
had deft behind 1 then, to thow plains which from the most 
remote period, served as practising where the semi- 
barbarous tribes from the woods and valleys of mountainous 
Norther Manchuria acquired the rudiments of settled life and. 
political organization under the auspices of China and Corea, 
‘There are a few Mohammedans at Mergen: they aro for- 
‘biden to settle at any of the or stations along the road. 
Bank-notes of a private bank at Aikhun are current here and 
along the road to Aikhun, 
ofl iepection of the Ruso-Chinese irate takes 
place every summer. For this purpose officers bearing the 
Tank of colonel are seat from Taitsihar, ‘Mergen’ and 
Aikiun, with escorts to different points on the frontier, In 
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order to control the survey, sign-boards are de along 
the frontier, The colonel from sitsihar shi eet. tho 
colonel from Mergen on the frontier; they write their names 
ton soparato boards, and also the year, month and day of their 
meeting, and bury one board at ‘the foot of a tree, while the 
other is from the tree itself, ‘The same order is ob- 
served by the colonels of Mergen and Aikhun at their meeting. 
The following year the surveyors discover these boars and bring: 
them to the viceroy, who in his tum reports the progress of the 
survey to the emperor—the viceroy visits the frontier in person 
only once during the term of his holding office, ‘The Russians 
call these surveying-parties on the frontier Torgachini. During 
the remainder of our joumey we met no more Ukberidas or 
Tiksils, With the exception of the Solones we neither before 
nor afterwards saw asingle Butkhan on our journey ; apparently 
they were all dispersed, bunting in anticipation of the great fair 
Tebulkan) at ‘Tsitsihar. The chief tribes (on the frontiers of 
aikha) are the Solones and Dahurs. At one time, the Chi- 
nose relate, the whole country of Butkha belonged to the 
Solones, and their name was held in such reputo that the 
Dahurs’ and the wandering Orontcho considered it an honour 
to be called Solones; even at the present day at Pekin, both 
young and old imagine the Solones to bo a brave warlike 
fice; this may formerly have been the case, but now the 
Dahurs haye everywhere taken the pre-eminence over the 
Solones. From our observations they (the Daburs) are better 
educated and are more often to be met with in the official clas- 
Ses; every time we met « Dabur and asked him to which he 
belonged, to the Solones or Dahurs?—he would instantly 
answer, “Iam a Dahur” in the “Civis Romanus sum” tone 
‘of voice, ‘The Dahurs accustom themselves more easily than 
the Solones to a settled mode of life. In days of yore both 
these tribes led a nomadie life; the emperor Kanghi first eon- 
Syed the idea of teaching them the urts of, husbandry, and 
them into military commands, ho established them in 
itary-agricaltural settlements, Chineso writers affirm that 
‘tho name Solon is more correctly rendered Saclo, but this alter- 
fation gives no cluo to the origin of this mysterious tribe, The 
Tost probable assumption is that Siclo was derived from 
Sakhafs, which was the name of a tribe on the Amu, who 
became subject to the Manchus ; the namo however of Solone 
(Solun) was known before the time of the Ming dynasty. On 
the other hand, the word Solon suggests a curious analogy ; it is 
certain that the M called Corea Solonga, whence the Man- 
“elu term Soillho, a js probably derived; it seems to me 
Deyond all doubt that this name is borrowed from Siulo (other- 
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vise Silu and Siulu), at one period, for threesuccessive centuries 
tothe tenth of our era, a powerful state which included the 
swholo of Corea. At that time too a colony of Coreans was sent 
into tho country of the Tugiui, whose sway extended to the 
frontiers of Manichurin: on these premises it is easy to form an 
‘hypothesis as to the Soloni having first originated from the colony 
of Coreans, who-had undergone some. change owing. to the 
influence of the neighbouring tribes, but this evidence is not 
suficient without the elucidation of further fucts to support it. 
A more probable theory is that these Solonesare the descendants 
of the Uriankha, a race but little known, who. undoubtedly 
peopled this country from the present willow palisades north- 
Waris, including tho Butkha of the prosent day. Modern 
writers think they ean trace the Uriankha in the nomad district 
‘of Kharatchin, indeed they assert that Uriankhai was the namo 
of Chingiz Khan's housekeeper ; but writers of the Ming dynasty, 
‘tho had accurate knowledge of the Uriankha, describe them as 
remnants of the Kidans, who, during the Mougol ascondency, 
were under the government of the Mongol viceroys; they 
Belonged to the sume tribe as the Mongols, but were not Mon~ 
gols—this hypothesis as to the origin of the Solones seems to be 
‘the most probable of all. ‘The author of Notes on the Amur” 
mentions the Russian Solones as from Kamnikhan (“shores of 
the Baikal ?”), who were taken prisoners at the time of the 
invasions on the frontiers of Manchuria in the 18th century, 
Tint he confounds the Solones with the Tenses, between who 
hho finds a similarity ; the Dalurs, according to hearsay evidence 
-of Chinese investizators, are the descendants of an ancient tribo 
of Kidans, called Daho; but it is hardly necosury to go xo far 
back in order to discorer the origin of that raco; it is far moro 
zeasonable to agreo with the opinion of those writers who have 
found a great many Chinese words in the Dabur language and 
have therefore considered them to be the descendants of the 
military Mongol-Chinese settlements; and it is certain that the 
Mongols established such colonies in the remote parts of their 
empire and sent Chinese artisins and husbandmen to assist iu 
Aeseloping their prosperity. ‘The Barkha are Khalkhastsi, who 
at one time migrated to the Russian territory, in consequenca 
of the invasion of Galan, but afterwards returned and settled 
-on the confines of the Khulunbuir district, ‘There are both old ancl 
new Barkhi; the former must be understood to refer to such us 
were seattered over the Hing-an Mountain Range to tho east of 
Khulunbair, Whether these Barkhu are connected with our 
Barkhu-buriats, and the latter with the Buriat-Uriankha or wild 
men of the woods, mentioned by Kanghi, it is difficult to say. ” 
With regard to the name Barkhi, it is found as the name of a 
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place near the Baikal under the form of Barkbu-tehin (*Bargo- 
Fin”) as early as the time of Chinghiz-khan, when it was the place 
Of refuge for the defeated Merki, and these may possibly have 
Seen the ancestors of our Buriats.’ ‘The Orontchd and their co- 
tribal connections, the Bilar, in the provinee of Tsitsihar are 
‘commonly called Tsilin (more correetly Kilin), otherwise Yeh-da- 
{ezis the word Tsilin is the name of a place which formerly: 
on 4 trade with Orontcho, a trade which is now prohibited ; Seh- 
diitssd means wild Datszi, ‘The Chinese gave this name to all the 
hunting and fishing tribes of Manchuria, and applied the same 
term to the Mongols with the addition of the prefixes Seb, wild, 
‘Yuipi, fish-skins (on the Amur), and Tchan-m’ao, long-haired 
(on th gulf of Olen). ‘Tho name Datszi dates in Manchorin 
rom the time of the Mongol ascendency, when the Mongols 
called the Churchi tribes, who lived along the Sungari and 
Ussuri rivers, Shui-dada or river Dada; the latter word appliod 
in China generally to all the semi-barbarous tribes on the borders 
of Asia and was converted by the Chinese into Datszi, ‘The 
Orontcho Butkhans are divided into two classes, (1) the Banner- 
men or military agriculturists, who belong to the cavalry and 
fare therefore called horsemen, and not becauso they use horses 
jnstead of reindeer; (2) the footmen or pedestrian Orontcho, 
‘who lead a roving lifo and hunt wild animals on the mountains 
nd in the forests, ‘The Orontcho horsemen are governed in the 
Same way as the bannermen; the foot Orontcho are under the 
supervision of five elders selected from among them, who aro 
ed Anda, or foster-parents, ‘The Bilar are said to belong to 
the same tribe as the Orontcho, and are governed by four Boshkos 
of their own race; this tribe is seemingly unimportant. With 
rogard to the Khunkhuri, as they are united with the Solones, 
they cannot be reckoned separately in the statistics of the 
onuntry. Certainly there is great confusion in the ethnography 
of Manchuria, especially in those parts of the country where 
entirely difforent tribes meet; the more we study the history of 
the cointry, the more facts are brought to light and the more 
questions are suggested, ‘Thus for instance, besides the tribes 
St Tungusses and Mongols, who are now in contact on the 
Confines of Manchuria, there were formerly in this country 
settled colonies of the ‘Tiurkeh race from the shores of the 
Yenissey—Kerghizes, Uriankhaitsi_and/Khanasi—who were 
removed by Khublai (in 1203) to Abulakh (the hunting grounds) 
snear the Atnur. It is diffienlt to say, Have these few people le 
‘any traces of their existenco in Northern Manchuria, or did 
they disappear altogether? With reference to Butka, mention 
must be made of the celebrated wall of Uruch which extends 
from the west of this country, then south to Murin or 
‘You. Xu, x 
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the hunting grounds, within the confines of Jehor. All that 
Enow atout it is, that according to tradition it 
was built by two brothers; according to the Mongol tradition 
(sve Shishmaref) it was built by Chinghiz-Khan for his eldest 
gon: the Mongols call it Khirmin-dzam (“road along the wall”). 
‘Phe only historical explanation concerning it is contained in the 
life of Chinghiz-Khan, where it is mentioned that his successor 
surrounded ‘his paternal inheritance with a wall. Escaped con 
iets usually reach tho frontier of China by means of this wall. 
Leaving Mergen and the valley of the Noni, the Russian 
ition entered ‘the mountainous region which forms the 
watershed between the Upper Nonni and the Amur rivers, 
‘The nomenclature of this district is pure Chinese, ‘The stations 
of Korol and Monaho were passed; the latter of which is colo- 
nized by Khan-tsion, or Chinese bannermen; whose free, inde- 
Pendent bearing and apen fices contrasted favourably with the 
Convict population. ‘The children of theso bannermen are very 
‘and well-mannered ; they all carry their pipes and tobacco 
pouches. The road which ascended and descended the hills 
sometimes led through marshy ravines and along waterconrses. 
‘The vegetation * on the hills is chiefly confined to underwood 
and grass; trees are only to be seen on the sides of some of the 
hills—birch-trees are the most common, dwarf oaks grow on the 
summits of the hills, Wild flowers abound, and include several 
new varieties seen by the travellers for the first time. Kaltarkt 
station is situated in the valley of the Mona-ho, at the foot of 
some hills which lead to the principal chain of the Hing-an 
Mountains. ‘Tho forests became denser, a thick undergrowth 
covered the steep sides of the rocky mountains, gud-flies issued 
‘ont of the dark recesses in swarms, and fiercely attacked man 
and beast. After toiling up the steep, stony road, tormented 
by gulios and haunted by fears of tigers and bears, which are 
siid to abound in these gloomy forests, the travellers suddenly 
merged on an open terrace at the summit of the pas, anil 
themselves, as though by enchantment, in the heart of 
China, Here stood the red walls, triumphal arches, pavilions, 
minarets, and tiled roofs of a Chinese tomple. ‘This temple was 
built by'the inhabitants of Aiklhun, and dedieated as usual t 
Hwan-ti. It also contains shrines in honour of the lesser divi 
ties, vin, Hari, Teai-shin rehes) Shar-ehin (mountains), Kh 
shin (fire), Gun-wan (rain), Ma-wan (horses), and ‘To-wan (medi- 
cine); so that all comers ¢an satisfy their immediate wants «nd 
religions cravings. 




















** For a description of the fora of the Hing-an Moustains soe Radde, translated. 
by Michel, ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical Society,’ vol xxvii, ps 420. 
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‘The Lau-dao, superior, and a few lay-hermits have change of the 
temple; they bum incense-sticks before the idols, and cultivate 
alittle land and a garden near the temple. ‘These anchorets 
are of the Lokha, or class of exiles. The Superior, or Abbot, 
isu native of Sitchua; he is a very respectable man, though he 
seemed in ill-health; and his face bore that painfully scared, 
‘wistful look, which the travellers had noticed on nearly all the 
exiles they hud seen, and which denoted suffering and hardships 
undergone in Chinese aw-courts and prisons rather than actual 
guilt.” A light refection of eggs, and iey cold water from the 
m well, refreshed the travellers aiter their feline, and 
gave them new strength for the difficult descent from the 


pass, 

The station of Kumir is the first resting-place at the foot of 
the poss; the next place is Eh-ynir. ‘The road is bad ; swamps 
and lagoons, partially bridged over with birch boughs, retard 
progress and increase the diliculties to be encountered. But all 
‘these perils and hardships were at length overeome as the tra- 
yellers surmounted the last pass (Hwan-an-ling, i.e. hill of wide 
tranquillity), and soon after caught sight of the great Amur 
and the confines of Russian territory. The last station before 
arriving at Aikhun is called Heh-hing-kiang-chan, i.e. station 

__ of the Amur; and here they bid adieu to the Hing-an-ling, or 
Peace-bringing Mountains—a name possibly suggested by their 
even, rounded contour and by the absence of lofty peaks in the 
range, excepting a fow vloanic cones af no erat ‘elevation. 

in the 17th June the Expedition arrived at Ailkhun on the 
right bank of the Amur, a straggling town surrounded with 
wooden ramparts like Mergen, and governed by a Chinese 
amban (governor). ‘The Archimandrite rosed the Amur at 
Akuun in light boa, sending the baggage to Sakhalin, oppo- 
Site to Blagovestchensk and 70 li distant from Aikhun along tho 
Dank of the river. ‘The water of the Amur is of a dirty sopia 
colour, which has earned for it the name of Heh-lung-ho, or Black 
Dragon River. ‘The settlements on the Russian side of thoriver 
are chiefly inbabited by Dahurs, Manchns, and Chinese; these 
settlers do not fraternize with tho Russians. Cosscks in red 
Shirts mero busily engaged in Darventin the hay erop. ‘The 
distance to Blagovestchensk from a point opposite 
Aikhun is 25 miles. ‘The Zéhya River (called Tsui-kiri by the 
Manchus, Whang-ho by the Chinese) joins the Amur 3 miles 
from Blagovestehensk, "After crossing the ZGhya by the for, 
‘the Archimandrite Palladins drove to the Bishop of Kamatchatka’s 
‘house, which is situated on the high hank of the Zéhys, where 
‘we must for the present leave him. 
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APPENDIX, 


‘he loving espanaton of Chins terma® wil be found stl in rang 
ie sepesyng pe 
Hen (ronan nen) Dich i. 
tae - Ditto. 


Ching 
Provincial city, 
A'shop, inn, tea-house. 
‘Military station. 
Courier station. 
Ditto. 











Ditto. 
Mountain, 

Mountain ridge oF range, 
‘Wood, forest. 

Often means three, 

‘The three houses. 

A tower or terrace. 

‘A stoall fortross. 

‘A large fortress 

Oia. 


Old gentleman. 
= Temple ofan iol. 
> Mout pase 


itto, custom's batrier. 











For thie list of Chinese terme nd for ia valuable asnsance, Tam grat 
sich Wi ey. Semmscry Protenor of the Cneso language at Kings 
Gatege, London, 





VL—A Havitdar'e Journey through Chitral to Faizabad in 
1870. By Major T. G. MontooMente, Rx, F268, Officiating 
Superintendent G. 'T. Survey of India,” in charge of the 
‘rane Himalayan Exploring Parties. 

(Read, May 18, 1872] 

‘Tue Trans Himalayan and ‘Trans-Frontier explorations were 

earried on cane oo in ea ae ge Seen of 

my general systematically exploring all. unknown or 
2 Ei aniznown constrios beyond the British frontier; one 

Fine of exploration from Peshayrar direct to Faizabad, the capital 

of Badakshan, was brought to a successful conclusion, and will 

iow be reported on. 





























through Chitral to Faizabad in 1810. 1st 


T have long wished to clear up the shy of the moun- 
tainous tract lying between Can! al Tato Tibet, which is 
pounded on the south by the Indus River, and its great Caubul 
tributary, and on the north by the Hindoo-Koosh and Mustagh 
ranges,” ‘Though draining into our territory, and though we 
fave several routes actually going into it near Peshawur, and 
agin neat Get, our progres in clearing up the geography 
CF this dificult. tract has hitherto been very slow—reliable 
\rork, indeed, extending but a little way beyond the border, 
This jgnorance has been the more aggravating as, from informa 
tion derived from natives of the country, we really know nearly 
overything as to each separate portion, though unable to put the 
pisces together so a8 to form a reliablo whole; the inhabitants 
Who constantly como down to Peshawnr, &c, being uneducated, 
tnd, consequently, incapablo of explaining how any, except the 
my tracts, lie with reference to each other. ‘This being 
thestato of the case, it appeared to me that, if a Routo Survey 
Could bo carried right through the heart of the country, I should 
bo able to gat the correct positions of tho larger places, and 
should, at tho same time, bo ablo to string together « large 
Amount of detailed information which I have collected ns to the 
minor tracts, valleys, de, of the country, #0 as to form a fairly 
Teliable map of the whole. With this object in view, I made 
Various attempts to got a suitable agent from near the Peshawar 
Trontior, but failed in getting « satisfictory ono until 1 nt last 
applied to TLicutenant-Colonel Maunsell, the Commandant of the 
pers and Miners who placed at my disposal a very intelli- 
gent Pathan Sapper, who, after a great deal of labour, was 
Feined to the werk, and was getting on very well with a first 
attempt at exploration, when ho was killed in a quarrel with 
tome pther Pathan with reference to some old feud between 
their families. As this was, however, in no way conneeted with 
his exploring wor, it was determined to make another attempt: 
a Pathan from the frontier with the requisite amount of alte 
Cation was accordingly obtained, and his training nearly com- 
pleted, when facts came to light that rendered it necessary to 
Femove him, ‘This was a great disappointment, bat, still hoping. 
for success, { applied, for the second time, to the Commandant 
of the Sapper and was fortunate enough to have a Pathan 
Sappor placed. at my disposal who was in every way qualified 
forthe dork; he was consequently carefully trained, and, after 
soveral preliminary trials, was started on an exploring expedi- 
tion, with instructions to carry a Route Survey from Peshawar 
through Swat, Bajanr, Dir, Chitral, &., to Badukshan. 
Starting from Peshawur on the 12th of August, the party 
crosel into Swat by the Malakund Pass, on a range which rises 
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into peaks of 6000 to 7000 feet, reaching, on the 15th, Alladand, 
the capital of the present raler of Swat, a small, poorly-built 
town of 300 houses. ‘The next day, at a mile and a half north 
of Alladand, they reached the Swat River, a very large stream, 
which they crossed on rafts: continuing their march the same 
day, they asconded the opposite monntains, and, by an easy 
pass, crossed over the Lurrum Mountains into the Talash dis- 
trict, and, descending to the Punjkora River, erossed it on the 
Ath, ‘This river appeared to be even larger than tho Swat 
River. From the Panjkora River they marched on thronh 
Fundul, tho largest district. of Bajaur, reaching, on the 1Sth 
Angust, Miankilai, the chief town of Jundul, and the eapital, in 
fact, of the province, Bajaur is divided into threo distriots, viz, 
Jundal (MGinnkila, Nawaza, and Shabr, each of which is ruled 
by a separate Khan; the two latter, however, being, inn 
measure, subordinate to the present Khan of Jundal, Faiz Talab 
Khan, styled Haj-Saliob-Zada in consequence of” his having 
made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and who has, owing to this an 
his general uprightness as a ruler, become much respected, in 
spite of slight weakness in the ono matter of horses, ‘which ho 
apparently cannot resist taking at his own price for his own 
‘use—a failing which, however, I understand is looked upon with 
4 vory kindly eye by all except the immediate suflorers; tho 
Bajauries, in fact, being n ruco of horso-dealers, appreciate 
any sharpness in such a direction, Having a great partiality 
for good horses, he has collected thom from all parts of the 
ince, and now boasts of a well-mounted force of about 
sownrs, 

Faiz Talab Khan resides in Burwa, a stronghold of some 
tensions: his influence extends beyond his own provinee, and he 
is considered to bo a moro powerfil chief than the proseut ruler 
‘of Swat, or of any other of the neighbouring provinces; his rule 
seems to be exactly suited to the wild tribes ho hns to deal with, 
though he is unable to keep in check their innate thiovish pro” 
Pamsitoss for even in. his enpital—Miankilai—tho Sappor and 

is party only escaped being plandered by means of extra pce 
cautions and great vigilance—a plot to loot them having Deen 
formed soon after they arrived. "After two days’ halt the party 
travelled north, for one march more, through Jundul, and then 
crossing the Janbattai Mountains, which riso to 12,000. fest, 
they descended gradually through Barawal, part. of which 
under a brother of Faiz Talab Khan: thenes passing into the 
Dir district, they arrived.on the 23rd of August at Dir itsolf, 
which the Sapper reports as being a small town of about four 
hundred houses, 

So far the Sapper had made his way as an ordinary traveller, 
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‘ut from Dir to Chitral the road is infested, by Katirs, and it 
was consequently necessary to make some other arrangements, 
in order to have a chance of « safe transit across this dangerous 
tmet. Traders are in the habit of halting at Dir or Chitral 
‘until a large number collect, in order that they may all start 
together: sometimes os many as 200 start at the sumo time, 
but, in spite of this and otlier precautions, the travellers are 
frequently attacked by the Kafirs, aud many are killed. ‘Those 
‘of the travellers who fall are buried by the side of the road, 
mounds surmounted by a flag marking their graves. ‘These aro 
called the tombs of the martyrs. ‘The Sapper saw hundreds of 
these, anything but reassuring, memorials on the way between 
Dir and Uhitral, 

On arrival at Die they wero much disappointed to find that 
all tho traders for the northern route had already left, and 
that thore was nothing for it but to make # special arrangement 
for thoir party by itself, In this dilemma tho Sapper presented 
himself before Ramatoolah Khan, the chief of Dix, and asked 
for assistance, Ramatoolah Khan questioned him ns to the 
object of his journey, &e, and was, fortunately, satisfied with 
tho answers he got. 

‘The Sapper then placed a handsome goldslaced scart by tho 
chief, and pointing ovt that, as all tho trasers had already 
started, it would bo simple madness for his small, party to go Dy 
itself, He bogged that the chief would kindly send an éscort wit 
thon, After some hesitation the chief consented, and gave the 

orders. ‘The party accordingly resumed its march, 
nd, on reaching the village of Kasbgarai, found an escort of 
twenty-five armed men awaiting thems ‘the next day they 
reached Gujor, and then, crossing the Labori Pass, close to 
imonntains of 14,000 feot and upwards they, after a very trying 
snare, reached the village of Ashreth. Here, in spite of theit 
‘escort, they were much troubled by the Kafirs, who swarm in 
fand about the village, the inhabitants pampering them, s0 a8 to 
‘escape being more openly plundered. During the night an 
incessant discharge of stall arms was kept up on the Sapper’s 
party, who returned the fire, but, owing to the darkness, there 
Was to damage done on either side as far as was known, ‘The 
hext day they resumed their march, being glad to get safely out 
‘of Ashreth, Their escort accompanied them down to the Koonur 
River, and finally parted from them at the village of Galata, 
in the Chitral district, where an escort was no longer necessary. 
From thence they made their way up the Koonur River to 
Chitral, crossing one ver tributary called the Shushi- 
Gains atdch fotos in-on the left or eastera bank On the road 
‘hear Brary, on the 30th Augast, the Sapper first heard a report 
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of the murder of poor Mr. Hoy The report was that a 
Saheb, by name “Havel,” who tnd travelled fer Reshecs tn 
Chitral, ‘and whose intention was to have gone thence into 
Badakshan, had been murdered at a place called jm. 
(distant about seven days’ journey north-east of Chitral), by the 
order of Mir Walli, of Odshgoom, son of the late Goraman of 
Yassin, The saheb was said to have been accompanied by eight 
servants, one of whom though not without some: 
wounds, the other seven heing al I. “After the suheb was. 
m 





some 700 ttillabs, or old pieces (about. six 70 
cach. in vile), were fownd and taken by the manlorry, along 
With his elothes, guns, pistol, his wate books, and a variety of 
other property, 

On the Bist of August the party reached Chitral, where their 
first transaction with the Chitral chief was an atfompt on his 
part, through his Wazir, to make them exchange a portion of 
theit goods at his valuation. ‘The Sapper had an interview tho 
next day with the chief, who is styled Badshah by the pooplo 
thereabouts, but it was to no purpose, so there was nothing for 
it but to submit to the imposition, 

Sapper saw the chief Aman-i-mulk several times, and 
has given the following account of a very remarkable interview 
with him when Mir Walli, the murderer of Mr. Hay- 
ward, was present. “On the 4th’ of September the Badshah. 
of Chitral sent for mo (the Sapper), in durbar, and gave me « 
seat on his right, between himself and Mir Walli, “After the 

















onlinary inquiries the Badshah then commenced to talk with 
foie of hile Gastar offciale who wt Sppesite to him, and, while 
he was thus, I turned to Mir Walli, and, in a quiet. 


way, aaked him what was tho cause of quarrel between Hayward 

and himself, on which he said to. me that *I was in no 
‘way inclined to quarrel with Hayward saheb, for I had seon 
him on a former occasion while he was travelling through our 
country, when wo interchanged civilities and ts, and 
parted good friends; but on this latter occasion of his travelling 
through: the counts he wie forcibly presing coos and other 
to carry gage from stage to stago on his way into 
han, besides sing ype of food for his followers from, 
the villagers by fores, and several complaints from tho zomindars. 
reached me to this effect. On Hayward caheb coming up to the 
village where I was, I remonsirated with him, aud. adviead line 
not to act as he was acting towards the people, whereupon tho- 

turned round on me and abused me, telling me that this 
country did not belong to us, but to the English, and altogether 
his attitude on the occasion was very violent, so much so that I 
fearol his using personal violence to myself, and in consequence 
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I kept quiet, Tho saheb encamped for that night near the 
lace I was, but, towards morning, I sent some sixty men to a 
place a little distance ahend, called Ooshgoom, with orders to 
wait in ambush for the saheb and his party, and on their way 
thence to fall upon them and kill them—which they did, killing 
‘Hayward sabeb and seven of his servants, 
{tis generally roported in the country that on Amansi-mulke 
(the Beds of Chitra) hearing that Mir Walli had ordared 
Hayward saheb to be murdered, hie exclaimed that “Mir Walli 
is my enomy, for what authority I without any order from 
‘me, to take pon himself to kill Hayward saheb? I must im- 
Prion im for the act.” Report furthermore says that Mir 
Valli, on learning this threat of the Badshah, fled into Badak- 
an, andl hid hinself in that. country for about twenty-five days, 
after which he returned to Chitral snd presented himself to the 
chief, giving him a gun taken from Hayward saheb. The dato 
on which Mir Walli returned to Chitral was the 28th August, 
from which dato they have appeared fst friends ‘ho Badbah 
always now keeps ono of Mr. Hayward's guns beside him whilst 
in darbar. 

‘The peoplo of Chitral appear to be convinced that Mr, Hay- 
ward was munlered by the onlers of Aman-i-mulk, the chief of 
Chitral, who used Mir Walli merely as an instrament in the 
murder; for they say that the fact of Mir Walli being away for 
40 short a time after tho murder, and then roturning and con- 
tinuing such a fast friend of the chief, tend to show that the 
chief's appearing to have been annoyed on learning the saheb's 
fato was simply u blind to throw the blame off himself, the 
actual offender, Moreover, the people of Chitral are convinced 
that Mir Walli could not have, on his own responsibility, under- 
taken the murder of Hayward saheb, for his authority in. tho 
country is so weak, that he would not have been obeyed had not 
4 highor wuthority instructed hin in the act. "Chey are all con 
vineed that Mir Walli’s flight aud sudden return to Chitral 
were planned by Aman-i-muik boforchand. Aman-i-mull: has 
the reputation of being a yery deceitful man, speaking to the 
humblest of his men in « soft, hypocritical’ manner, behind 
which he conceals a bad, unfocling heart. He is said to live in 
the constant fear that his country will be taken from him, and, 
to ayoid any good excuso for this being done, his evil acts 
are always #0 planned thst the blame should rest on the 
shoulders of others. ‘The following illustrates this, which 
the Hayildar heard from soveral individuals while in Ohitral. 

ASubadar named Dillawar Khan and two Sepoys belonging 
to one of the Native Regiments, serving under the British at a 
Frontier Station, were making’ their way into Badakshan by 
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Chitral, and were well received by the chief, and had left for 
Badakshan, when the Badshah got notice that a Subadar and 
two Sepoys employed by the British were taking notes of the 
country, and was recommended on their arrival at Chitral to 
detain them. The description given of these men, travelling 
as they were in the disguise of fakirs, corresponded with the 
three men, and they were pursued by the Badshah’s men, over- 
taken and’ brought back to Chitral, and, by the chief's orders, 
‘Kept close prisoners. After a confinement of 20 days they were 
Brought before the chief, who told them that he had just learnt 
that they were employed by the British, but had he known this 
sooner they would certainly not have been imprisoned, so in 
‘order to compensate them and throw off all suspicion, he made 
them presents of chogas, &c., treated them with apparent cor- 
Aiality, and asked them which way thoy intended to travel; 
‘én learning which, he ordered two of his men in their presence 
to escort them as far as a village which he named, and to treat 
them well, and see that they wanted for nothing on the road; but 
secretly ho instructed the escort to murder them the moment 
they were out of his country ; and, according to several reports, 
they did murder the Subudar, though the other two made their 
eseape. Some, however, suppose that the Subadar died from 
cold and weakness, Ono choga and two note-books of the 
Subadar’s are still reported to be in the hands of the petty chief 
at Zebak, 

‘The account of Hayward's murder agrees in the main with 
‘that from other sources; Ooshgoom, where the murder was said 
to have been perpetrated, is, I presume, the Wurchagam noted 
atpior Mr. Hayward’ asp er the nama of the steant or 
valley, immediately north of Yassin, through the lower part of 
hich he passed when he fret visited Yosuin; Darkot is hocorde 
ing to the account received from Kashmir the name of the 
lage near which he was murdered ; it lies 20 miles due north of 

rassin. 

‘The Sapper reports that Aman-i-mulk (the Chitral chief) 
seemed to be very friendly with Mir Walli, and most assuredly 
took a share of the spoils of poor Haywanl's camp, for he 
always caried ove of Haywants nfs, taking it with him. to 

or place for praying, where the Sapper accompanied 
Tim, and sa te rio placed alegaide of hint 

Chitral consists of a number of small villages and separate 
houses scattered over a considerable area ; and though, aceordi 
to his boiling-point observation, it is 7140 fect above the sea, it 
is very hot at times during the summer. ‘The government of the 
country seems to be only a few shades Letter than that of 
neighbouring Kafir tribes} the chief carries on the slave-trade 
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himself, i.c, catching Kafire if he can, but failing them, seizing 
his own subjects and selling them whenever they give’ him an 
‘excise far doing, 60 by commiting any real ori iy breach 
of his laws Probably no great numbers are thus sold into 
slavery, but, as far as could be made ont, no family in Chitral 
is quite safe from that fate. The Chitral chief was, on the 
whole, very civil to the Sapper, and as soon as a one-sided 
exchange of goods had been effected, he allowed the party to 
march on towards Badakshan, 

Starting from Chitral on the Sth of September, they continued 
their journey to the north, leaving the main Keonur River on 
their right, and ascending’a large side stream, they, after some 
delay, reached the base of the lofty Nuksan Mountain by noon 
of the 15th September, and the same afternoon accomplished 
about hell. the ascent. ‘The climate was very trying, partly on 
account of the steepness and partly on account of the snow. 
‘Their camp was of course a most uncomfortable one, but they 
were not able to enjoy long such small comfort: as was to be got 
there, for it was necessary to be off by three o'clock the next 
morning, 50 as to clear the pass before the Kafirs met them,— 
the road near the pass being dangerous, owing to the strong 
bands of those robbers, who are always on the look-out for the 
chance of plunder. After a very stiff climb the party reached 
the crest of the pass, crossing large beds of snow and’ immense 
masses of ice—the rood for a distance of 400 or 500 paces bei 
Uiterally eut through the ico to a depth of from 6 to as much 
a8 12 fect, Every here and there the ice was fissured with vast 
cracks, which the travellers avoided with the greatest care. 

‘The Sapper had never been on any snowy mountains before, 
but this account leaves no doubt in my mind that this part of 
the so-called Hindoo-Koosh range at any rate boasts of one 
glacier, the vast cracks, or, in other words, the crevasses, being 
quite unmistakable as they never occur in an ordinary snow- 
bed. As the mountains on either side of the pass rise consider- 
ably above it, the probability is that there are numerous glaciers 
in the neighbourhood. "The above isthe fist evidence that wo 

wve as to there being any glaciers in the Hindoo-Koosh, nothing 
‘of the kind iSrae tection ‘between Bamian and Pamir 
Kul, the most easterly point visited by the Miran, 

Having crossed the pass, they descended rapidly, and after a 
very hard march reached Daigil the fst village of Badakshan, 
and on the 18th September made their way to Zebalc on the 
Kokeha River, the same group of villages that the Mirza had 
passed through in the previous year, thus completing a junction 
-and connecting the two Route Sarveys together. Zobak 
‘they went down the Kokcha River, by much the same route 
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that the Mirza ascended, reaching Faizabad, the capital of 
Badlakshan, on the 25th of September, 8 

‘The Sapper found that Jchandar Shab, the Mir or ruler, who 
held Badakshan when the Mirza was there, had been supplanted 
by Mahmood Shah, who was assisted by the Amir of Caubul. 
The arty Id instructions to advance stil farther north aero 
the Oxus, and they tried to arrange for so doing, but could not 
because the rond in that direction was strictly closed by the 
onders of the Amir Sher Ali, who suspected that letters wore 
sent by that route to Abdul Hubman Khan by his supporters in 

subul. 

‘Whilst in Faizabad, the Havildar witnessed the fate of a 
man upon whom some such letters were found, The unfortunate 
wretch was thrown from a lofty bridge down into the rapid 
stream of the Kokcha, and though not killed on the spot, he 
died a few days-afterwards from injuries received by being 
dashed against the boulders which protrude from the water in 
every direction. ‘This is a favourite mode of execution in 
Badikshan, and was noted by Wood when he passed through 
the country, 

Being able to devise no immediate means of advancing to the 
north, the Sapper, according to his instructions, prepared to 
return. Starting on the 27th October, his party reached Zebak 
on the 31st of October, where they witnessed] a meeting between 
the rulers of Badakshan and Chitral. On the 3rd November 
they Left with a party of trades accompanying Mix Wall, tho 
murderer of Mr. Hayward, who had come into Zebak with the 
Chitral chief. Whilst there the scoundrel Mir Walli had his 
Jeg broken between the knee and the ankle by the kick of a horse, 
and when the Sapper saw him he was in great pain with it, the 
hone never having been allowed to set. 

‘From Zebak it was necessary for the party to take a different 
route from that by which they crossed the Hindoo-Koosh on 
their upward journey,—the lofty Nuksan Pass being already 
closed owing to the lateness of the season. ‘The traders said 
the only chanee was to try the Dora Pass to the west which 
was somewhat less difficult, though less used, owing to its 
running through a part of Kafiristan, and to its consequently 
being always infested by strong bands of Kufirs, ‘Tho traders, 
however, having Mir Walli’s escort, and being in considerable 
numbers themselves, thought they might risk the passage; 
they therefore marched on, taking the more westerly of the two 
streams, which, coming from, the south, join at Zebak, ‘The 
first day they reached Sanglech, where the cold was so intense 
(though it was only the 3rd of November) that the stream 
which flows past that village in a steep bed was already frozen 
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hard; the next day they advanced to another village, also called 
Sanglech, and here two of the Sapper's servants desorted, 
being affaid to face the intense cold’ expected on the Dor, 
Pass. The Sapper, however, resolved to go on with his diminished 
Party; on the Sth they encamped ina desolate place at the 
foot of the Dora Pass; here they had to be very vigilant so as 
ot tp bo surprised by the Kafr, who are thereabouts more 
especiall By good arrangements they escaped, 
fn attack, and the next day they succeed in crossing the 
Dora Pass the road appearing to the Sapper to be even worse 


than the Nuksan Pass; this he thinks was saat ae to the 
lateness of the season. He says he never in his life experi- 
enced such hardship as he dil on those two stages. ‘The com- 


bined effect of the intense cold, the high cutting wind that pre- 
vailed, the fact of being deserted by two servants, and the 
anxiety owing to threatened attacks by the Kafirs, made 
them feel the height of misery, the more especially as from the 


vince, it was snowing hard. From thence they marched on to 


chief eanght them up and passed them on the way, and, think- 
ing he hail » good opportunity, be ordered an extra toll to be 

from the traders; they, however, refused to leave Shogoth, 
and held out there six days, till they at last got better terms, 
‘The Sapper with them reached Chitral on the 16th of Novem- 
ber; onthe 17th he again presented himself to the Badshab, 
who now, however, looked coldly on him, saying that he had 
heard he was in the employ of the English,  how= 
ever, was nothing daunted, and requested that he might have a 
‘Pass for his return: the chief, though convinced he had heard 
‘a true account as to the Sapper, thought it well not to inter- 
fere with him and his party, and so gave the necessary order. 
Tho Sapper said when he left, Mix Walli was sil in great 
agony 

ie grating 





his broken Jeg, and as he could actually hear the 

ing when he moved, and it was then more than a 

month since it was fractured, there is little doubt but that 
this scoundrel may hereafter’be recngnised by his lameness, 
whieh is likely to be permanent, and which may yet perhay 
assist in bringing him to justice and to the fate he 89 richly 


Having completed his arrangements, tho Sapper marched 
Metepioces tn me nears Latrciiy ee 
Peshawnr on the 13th of December, having again passed safely 
not alittle glad to think that neither he nor any of his anon 
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had added another mound to the tombs of the many Mobamme- 
dan martyrs who have fallen on that road. 

‘His Route Survey is 286 miles in length, over entirely new 

1d, which has never before been surveyed by an explorer, 
though’ no doubt other natives may have passed over the whole 
Iength. Tho route touches upon a great number of districts, 
determines with all desirable accuracy a number of import- 
fant places. It accounts for the geography of about 13,000 
square miles of this ¢erra incognita, and will aid in unravelling 
the geography of a still greater area. ‘The ronte is checked by 
BU Iotitude observations at 5 places. The boiling-point obsor= 
yations are yery meagre,—the Sapper not quite appreciating 
their importance, this being his first expedition. He moreover 
says he wished fo boil on the passes but was unable to do. so 
without risk of detection, except on the Nuksan Pass, where 
unfortunately he could find no wood, being fur above the limits 
Offoreda, From the glacier and the amount of snow in Sep- 
tember as well as other evidence, T concnde the Nuksan 
Pass to be about 17,000 feet, that of Dora may be 16,000 to 
16,500. 

‘Dhe position of Chitral has always been a great desideratum, 
and a5 itis so immediately north of Peshawur it may be con- 
cluded that it has been very ees! determined, as any 
error in the distances could but very slightly affect. its lon 
gitude, while its latitude is thoroghly established by three 
Astronomical observations, which agree very fairly infer se, 
the Sapper having shown by his observations for Peshawar, 
nd for Faizabad that he understands taking latitudes,—thoso 
at the latter place agreeing very closely with Wood and the 


‘The heights of Miankilai and Chitral, though only approxi 
mate, assist in forming a better general idea of the height of 
the countries traversed than. we have yet had; a glance. at the 
accompanying map will show what. has been accomplished. 
Amongst other things it may be said that the course of the 
reat Koonnr River has been definitely, though roughly deter- 
mined, as there now exist but two gaps—the first, between 
Chitral and the Mirza’s bearing from edge of the Pamir Steppe, 
which evidently points to the source of the Koonur Rivers 
{nd the 2nd gap botween Chitral and Chigur Serai, as dcter- 
mined by Griffth’s accurate observations. ‘These gaps can in 
& measire be filled up by the aid of the numerous peaks 
which we haye determined, trigonometrically in that direction, 
and I think it may bo suid that those portions of the course of 
the Koonur River, will not hereafter be found to differ mate- 
rinlly from the dotted line given in the map. Should any ex- 
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plorer hereafter be fortunate enough to traverse its whole 
course, his additions will be chiefly as to the side streams. 

‘The Sapper’s pacing, on the whole, seems to have been good. 
As compared with the difference of latitude between Peshawar 
and Chitral, it appears that one of his paces was on the average 
of 21°8 inches in length, which is somewhat short. 

Accepting the Mirza’s value of Zebak, and the Sapper’s value 
for Chitral, the direct distance between these places should 
be 60% miles; using the value of the Sapper's pace as deter- 
ined from the latitules ‘of Peshawar and Chiteal, viz 218 
inches, the distance between those places would be 8971 miles 
a fair agreement, considering the roughness of the ground, and 
the fact that there is no telling exactly what points of Zebak 
the Mirza and the Sapper respectively refer to. 

A farther check i forded. by his route between Zobak and 
Faizabad being the same as that traversed by the Mirza; the 
Sapper gives very nearly the sime average bearing, and makes 
the distance 629 ‘miles, while the Mirza makes the same 59-5 of 
his miles, which, as shown in paragraph 30 of my last year's 
memorandum, were Led in defect, and the 595 ple a 
consequently equal to 60-7 miles—a close agreement, beari 
fn mind that Paisabed is a mile in length, and that there ar 
eight villages in Zebak, and no particular place for halting in, 
travellers sometimes choosing one and sometimes another. 

Altogether the Sapper’s work has satisfactorily stood the 
tests applied ; he has, moreover, fixed a number of peaks i 

ings, and though mostly rather close to his route, they wil 
‘id in solving the geography of the surrounding mountains, 

In my opinion, the Sapper deserves all credit for his great 
Plsek and as well as for the discretion with which 
He, Renetated throogh such a dificale country, without, 1 

ieve, getting into a single disturbance with t le 
any of tho districts he trnveraal thon conetantly bullied. by 
requests for legal and illegal tolls, which were made at most 
places. Tam convinced, moreover, that his undaunted bearing, 
‘on his return journey, when the chief had guessed his secret, 
was the means of preventing himself and from being: 
sold into slavery, or possibly from a worse fate, the wily chict 
Probably thitking that his co-religionst, who showed such a 

Id front, did so because he was backed by something mors 
‘than the few men he had with him. 


Nannarive Rerort. 
‘The Sapper left Peshawur, accompanied by his assistant and 
Servants, on the 12th of August, and arrived towards evening at 
4 village called Nasath ; on the 15th arrived at Jelala village? on 
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the 14th, reached the village of Durgai, which is on the frontier 
of Swat, and not in British territory. Durgai is surrounded by a 
juud wall, about 40 feot in height, and three feet in thickness; 
it is occupied by an unscrupulous set of bandits, and, conse- 
mently wholesale robberies and murders are quite common. 
the morning of the 15th of August they left Dargai village, 
and, after crossing the Malakund Range, reached the village of 
‘Alladand towards nightfall. ‘This place, Alladand, is. the seat 
of the present Khan, or ruler of Swat, a man not equal. to 
governing the country properly, and heneo the people are dis 
Satisfied, and are always intriguing to induce his predecessor 
to resume the rule of the country. ‘The village of Alladand 
consists of about 300 honses, built of stone cemented with mud, 
On the moming of the 10th August, after paying the tax 
imposed for the goolls with them, the party left Alladand 
village, marching on for «mile and a half they reached the 
Swat River, which they crossed on rafts, arriving by night at 
4 group of four village, called Ooch, ono, of, whiah belongs 

Glusively to the sect called Saiynds, and the other three 
exclusively to Pathans, 

On the 17th they reached. the small fort of Sera by non, 
and after paying the usual toll charged there, they travelled 
on till they arrived at Shumshi Khan village, where they had 
topey jer toll. Both these villages are presided over by 
officials styling themselves Khans, and are amenable to Faiz 
Talab Khan, the ruler of Bajaur. Continuing their march on 
tthe same day, they crossed the Punjkora River, and stayed for 
the night at Kotkai village ; the tract from the village of Ooch 
to the Punjkora River constitutes the district called Talash, 
On the 18th they arrived by night at Miunkilai, which is the 

and most important town in all Bajaur} it is situated 
in the largest of the three subdivisions of the Bajaur Province, 
viz, Jundal, The town of Miankilai has about 1000 houses 
built, as usual in there parts, of stone comented with mud. 

‘The present ruler of Miankilai has, owing to his popularity, 
the greatest amount of authority of all the Khans in the Bajaur 
district, and is styled by the people HajiSahib-Zada, 

he party halied at Miankilat for two days, in order to tako 
star olserrations for the determination of its latitude. While 

ting for the purpose, a plot to loot the party was made by a 

of thieves; this fortunately was era ee cores 

fy Hho owner of the house they cued, and consequent, 

extra caution and vigilance on their a this 
shrentened was warded aif wee ome 

On the moming of the 20th of August they left. Mian 
own, and arrived at Kanbat village, situated in Jundul. ‘This 
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village is notorious for thieves, and they had to adopt great 
precautions for the security of their bazgage. On the 2st 
they reached the fort and village of Janbattai, after crossing 
the mountain of the same name. ‘The ascent’ of the pass of 
Janbattai from either side is stif, but fortunately several springs 
of water exist on the way, and help to allay the immoderate 
thirst produced by the ascent, ‘The northern slopes of this 
mountain are covered with dense pine-forest, while the southern 
slopes are only partially covered. Tt rained for half the day 
while they were on the Janbattai Mountain, 

Here the Sapper met Feroai-Khan (brother to Faiz Talab 
Khan, of Jisuiat), who ia tho pomesoor of ‘a suall tect of 
country, including several villages in the Barawal district. He 
appeared friendly though anxious to find out the real object of 

he Sapper’s journey ; fortunately the latter managed to ward 
off all suspicion as to the real state of affairs, by giving out 
that he was going to Chitral, in the hope of getting some pre- 
Suis Fock tha Babak, hobo reputation for: sash wat: peo- 
yerbial, and at the same time to obtain some falcons for 
which Chitral is far famed, and which fetch such high prices 
in tho Punjab. Feroz-Khan has a great partiality for fire- 
arms of all descriptions, and showed a large number of guns 
of English manufacture, which he had been at great pains in 
collecting. 

On the 22nd they reached, towards evening, the village of 
Soorbat, situated in the district of Dir. Halfway on this 
march they came across the fort and village of Bandai, situated 
on the frontier of the Barawal district. On the 23rd they 
arrived at the village of Dir, which contains about 400 houses. 
‘The present ruler of Dir is Ramatoolah Khan, son of Ghazan 
Khan, who during his lifetime ruled the large tract of moun- 
tain-land which at present constitutes the district of Dir. 
Ghazan Khan was a powerful chief, and his authority was very 
great, for even the Badshah of Chitral was tributary to this 
chieftain, He left nine sons, all of whom aspired to the vacant 
Guddee, and bloodshed among these brothers ensued, till at 
Tast Ramatoolah Khan, the eldest, established himself 
nently as chief. ‘The brothers then dispersed themselves over 
the country, but are still jealous and impationt of Ramatoolah 
Khan's authority, endeavouring to throw the country into a 
state of disaffection and anarchy, by questioning their eldest 
Taiiers night to the Khanship of Dir. 

Ramatoolah Khan is in person a handsome, manly young 
chief, 6 feet in height, and is mentally well fitted to rule in 
such’a country. His administration of justico is the theme for 
praise with all the people, 

Vou. Xtit, ° 
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‘The road from Dir to Chitral is infested with Kafir robbers, 
who are much dreaded by travellers. It can be said to be 
open for only two and a half months of the year, from the 
Inter end of May to the middle of August. ‘TWo reasons 
make the road impracticable during the remaining months of 
the year, viz., the snow during the winter, and the dread of the 
Kafirs during the warmer months, 

Having, made arrangements, the party continued its march 
‘onthe 25th, and reached a village called Kashgarai, from whence 
fn escort of twenty-five armed men accompanied them on the 
26th on the route to Chitral. On the 26th they reached the 

illage of Gujor, inhabited only during the summer months; on 
the 27th, after crossing over tlie Lahori Mountain, they reached 
fhe village of Ashreth, after n very tedious, day's journey: 
Tmmense quantities of iron are found in. the bed’ of a. small 
stream which rises at the foot of the Lahori Mountain ; the pro- 
cess adopted to obtain this iron is similar to that in the washing 
of gold-dust from the streams of other parta of the country. 
A quantity of sand from the stream is placed in a sieve and 
washed till the iron is left behind. 

Ashreth village is the resort of scores of the Kafir robbers, 
Its the place most dreaded hy the merchants who travel by 
this route. ‘The Kafirs usually keep up an. incessant fire on 
travellers throughout the night. ‘The exploring party was not 
spared in this respect, and hence passed a most anxious night, 
returning the fire of the robbers, but with what effect the 
darkness prevented them from ascertaining. Leaving Ashreth 
onthe 28th, they reached the village of Darosh at night, after 
having dispensed with their escort at a village called Galatak, 
sitnated in the Chitral district. Darosh possesses a fort which 
is the residence of Kokan Beg, brother to Aman-i-mulk, the 
Badshah of Chitral. This Khan levies on all merchants and 
others a toll or tax, but in consequence of a letter having been 
sent to him by the ruler of Dir, through one of his officials, 
asking him to exempt the party from all tolls, they were not 
asked to pay anything, 

On the 20th they reached Shushidurra, a small village on the 
right bank of the Shushidurra River, which throughout the year 
gontans so large a volume of water, that at no fimo init 
fordable, and alyays has to be crossed by a bridge. ‘This river 
flows into the Koonur River. 

It is reported that in the neighbourhood of this village a 
silyer mine exists, which is said not to be worked because the 
chief of Chitral fears that, were the fact known to the Amir 
of Caubul, or the Maharajah of Kashmir, or the Amir of 
Badakshan, his couniry might be wrested from him, ‘The silver, 
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‘it is rumoured by the people, was accidentally discovered in a 
spot in this neighbourhood by a Fakir, who in person reported 
18 circumstance to the Badshah of Chitral; the latter was 
then conducted to the spot, and after satisfying himself of the 
truth ofits existonce, he is suid to have Imprisoned tha dis. 
-coverer, and then to have poisoned him. ‘The existence of silver 
hereabouts is not unlikely, for the country is rich in copper 
mines, which are said not to'be worked now, for the samo reasons 
as given for not working the silver. “Orpiment,” or yellow 
arsenic, called Hurtal, which is much used for dyeing cloth, 
is‘also found in large quantities in the country. On the 30th 
they left Shushidurra, and travelled to Bruz vill 
in the Sixt August the party reached Chitral. On the arrival 
of any merchant at Chitral an official of the Durbar immedi- 
ately reports the circumstance to the chief, with a list of the 
merchandise with the merchant. ‘The Badshah's Wazir then 
repairs to the merchant and in his master’s name informs him 
thatthe Badshah requires to exchange goods with him to a large 
amount. ‘The arrival of the party was reported in due course to 
the Badshah, who sent as usual his Wazir with the stereotyped 
request to exchange goods; but thinking that they might avoid 
this imposition, they requested time up to the next morning to 
make up their mind on the matter. Consequently, on the 
morning of the following day the Sapper went to the residenes 
of the Badshab in the fort. ‘Tho Badshah then interrogated 
them as to where they had come from, where they were goin: 
and as to the object of their journey. ‘They answered that th 
had come from Peshawur and were going to Bokhara, where 
they hoped to recover monoy from certain oftheir countrymen 
who had amassed large fortunes and were settled in Bokhara. 
‘The chief of Chitral advised them not to attempt the journey, for 
tthe road was closed to travellers onwards from the river Hamoon 
(the Oxus) by the Amir of Budakshan, Mir Mahmood Shah, in 
Gompliance with onders recived by tho latter from Shor ‘Ali 
the Amir of Caubul, who has considerable authority in Badal 
shan, ‘The reason for this prohibition is, that about a year and. 
a half ago, on the persons of three travellers, who were on their 
way to Bokhara, and who were accidentally searched, wore 
found loters of great political importance, purporting to have 
been written by certain intriguing Sirdars of Caubul to Abdool 
Rahman Khan, nophow of tho present raler Sher Al of Cuba 
Adool Rahman Khan was sud to be at this time in Bokhara 
under the m of the Russian Government. ‘These throe 
toon, on whom the letters were found woro forwarded on to 
ant ler of the Amir were blown away from 
Canbul, and by Y gee 














‘All these mattors were told to the Sapper direct by the 
° 
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of Chitral himself, in order to force him to interchange the 
goods le had brought with him, such as richly-worked scarf, 
chuddurs, &., with such articles as he would or could give in 
return, and seeing his intention the Sapper replied that at least 
ho would travel up as far ns the frontier (the Hanioon River) 
even supposing that he could proceed no farther. 

* On the Sth September, 1870, after making arrangements for 
theouward mareh, and disposing of a couplo of ameo which 
were of no further use, the party left Chitral and reached the 
village of Shogoth towards evening. At this place they had to 
halt on the Gth and 7th, in order to change carriers. On the 
8th they left Shogoth and reached Shali village. On the 10th 
they marched to Hurkarsi village, where they stayed till the 
18th September. 

On the 14th they left Hurkarri and reached the village of 
Oweer: the rowl on this march for a mile is very dangerous for 
Jaden animals, and so they had to unload the ponies and convey 
fhe bagrage on men, “On the 15th, by noon, they reached the 
foot of the mountain called Nukswn} after refreshing them- 
selves they commenced the ascent that same day, but had to 
encamp about half-way up the hill in consequence of night 
coming on. ‘The ascent of this hill is attended with great fatigue, 
being covered with snow nearly from the foot of the mountain : 
the slope ie great, and a high, eold, and sharp wind always 
dlows oct tho day, muking it. very. dloaproeable tor 
tmavellom ‘The feoling of shortness of bronth i falt on this 
‘mountain, and travellers eat raw onions on making the ascent, in 
order to counteract, if possible, the giddy feeling which comes 
over every one. 

On the 16th they rose at about 3 At, and resumed their 
joumey, reaching the crest of the mountain at daybreak; this 
‘was done 80 as to avoid any likelihood of the party meeting with 
the Kafir robbers, who from this point again hegin to be dan- 
gerous. ‘The party continued their march till they reached the 
Village of Daigul, making altogether a vory long aud tedious 


On the 17th they discharyed the carriers who were with them, 
and halted at Daigul (which is on the frontiers of Badakshan), 
to make fresh arrangements for carriers, &c, On the 18th, the 
furrangements being completed, they started, and reached Zebu, 
which is formed of eight. villages scattered within a small dis: 
tance of each other, ‘The present petty chief of Zebak, Mir 
Hak Nazar by name, has received his authority direct from the 
ruler of Fai ‘Zebak is in a valley from 2 to 3 miles in 
length and surrounded on all sides by mountains: three streams, 
one flowing from Yarkund, one from Daigul, and the third from. 
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Sanglech, meet at Zebak and flow from thence in one united _ 
stream towards Faizabad. 

‘One road Ieads from Zcbak towards Yarkund, another leads to 
Daigul thi leas to Sanglech and a four t0Faizabad. ‘The 
trade in slaves of both sexes assumes no great proportions in 
ccither Chitral or Faizabad. In the former place it is mono- 
polized by the chief, and no one besides himself dares to sell 
Slaves, while in the latter place merchants chiefly from Bokhara 
deal in them, the ruler of Faizabad taking no part in the 
transactions. 

‘The purty was delayed at Zebak for two days, in consequence 
cof an attempt that was made there to induce them to surrender 
ther goods with little or no payment, which the Sapper on the 
other hand was determined not to do, at any rate without the 

xyment of their full value. 

‘On the 21st they reached Sufail Durra village, on the 22nd 
Scotian village, ‘The country about this village is very produc- 
tive in fruit of all kinds ; the apple grows to perfection, and is 
so abundant that for a single copper they bought about fifty. 
On the 28nd. they reached 'Yantar village, on the 24th Robat, 
and on the 25th September they arrived at Fuizabad. 

On arrival at Faizabad they learnt that the road through 
Kolab into Bokhara was close by the orders of the Amir of 
Caubul, in consequence of his being suspicious that this road 
was the one used in the conveyance of letters to Abdool 
Tahman Khan from inttiguing Sirdars in Caubul, and that they, 
to avoid all suspicion, had the letters conveyed in the first 
instance to Peshawur, and thence through Swat, Chitral, 
Faizabal, Rustak, &, into Bokbara. 

The present gules of Badakshan, Mis Malmood Sha was 
placed there in October, 1869, by Sher Ali Khan, and is tributary 
to the latter. He is in caste a Saiyud and is reputed to be a 
Yeamed man; the people of Badakshan, however, are averse to 
his rule as he oppresses them by demands for extra revenue, &., 
which is taken from the people on the plea of the, same being 
Gemanded by the Amir of Caubnl, bat & Jango portion of which 
they are certain is retained by Mit Mohmood Shah for his own 
‘use, No less a sum than 80,000 Rs,, besides 500 horses, was 
paid to Sher Ali during the first year of Mir Mahmood Shah's 
rule in Badakshan, The former ruler of Badakshan was 
Jehandar Shab, an intimate friend of Abdool Rabman Khan; 
‘and when the latter fled to Bokhara, Jehandar Shah also left his 
country and followed his friend, the country being taken from 
him by Mir Mahmood Shah, ‘The chiof of Badakshan up to 
this time never paid any tribute to the Amir of Caubul, 

Tehandar Shab, when chief of Badakshan, is enid not to have 
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pressed his subjects, and though a drunkard and a dissolute 
character, was ablo to maintain his independnes, and never 

id any tribute toCaubul. ‘Traders from all parts of Turkestan, 
Boithars, Gaubl, Candahar, So, resort to Fakatbed, and tho Bat 
jauzi Pathans flock thither in large numbers to barter and trade. 

‘The contrast between the two durbars of Chitral and Faizabad 
is very striking in the matter of the authority of their respective 
chiefs, themauner in which the Durbar is conducted, &e. ‘The 
chief of Faizabad is much respected in Durbar, and the despatch 
of public business, the conduct of public worship, the dress of 
the people, anther pubic matter, betoken, the properit 
af the country and he security from oppression which the pons 

enjoy. 

Ht was commonly reported in Faizabad, that a Saheb who had 
travelled a Jong distance and hud gone to Caubul and received. 
a letter from Amir Sher Ali had found his way into Faizabad, 
where ho was treated in a very cordial manner by Mir Mahmood 
Shah who gave him a small escort to enable him to travel to 
Yarkund; he had left Faizabad but ten days when the patty 
arrived there. ‘This Saheb carried quantities of medicines wit 
him and gaye medical aid to the inhabitants of the countries 
through which he passed. It is reported that he found his way 
to Yatkund, but that ho yes imprisoned there, for unknows 
reasons, by the Khoosh Begi or the ruler of that place. During: 
his stay in Faizabad the Sapper witnessed the fate of three men 
on whom letters, written by some Sirdars of Caubul to Abdool 
Rahiman Kban and Jehondar Khan, had been found. They 
‘were at first sentenced to be hanged, but their lives were inter 
ceded for by some people, and the sentence was accordingly 
commuted to exile for two of the lesser offenders, while the chief 
offender was ordered to be thrown into the river, a mode of 
punishment much practised there. Owing to the rapid current 
of the river flowing over a rocky bed, this practice seldom fails 
to prove fatal to the victim ; in’ this case, the offender, though 
Secaping immediate death by being mashed to the other bank, 

ret died ten days after, of the wounds he had received from bei 
dashed against tho rocks. The placo of exile to which borates 
two men were sent is called Sarab, a spot so hemmed in by dan- 
gerous and steep mountains that once in the spot it is almost 


impossible for the victim to escape. 

Dasng hee stay in Faizbad, the Sapper heard a ramour 
that Abdool Rahman Khon, assisted by the Russians, had 
marched on the city of Shabri-Subz, but was repulsed. On. 
earning’ that the leader of the enemy's force had beon shot 
dove, they were suid to have returned to the attack and to have 
taken and plundered the city. 
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Onthe 27th October they began their return journey, and 
reached Robat villas othe one Yoxisa cn the 29th Soofian, 
‘on the 30th Sufaid ‘on the 31st Zebuk, where they halted 
the next day, the Ist November, ‘and witnessed the meeting of 
the chiefs of Chitral and Badakshan who had journeyed thither 
for friendly intercourse. The former ‘bad 700 sowars with him 
as his escort, and the latter 2000 ‘sowars or mounted men. It 
‘was supposed that the meeting of the two chiefs was dictated 
from fear of their countries being taken from them by ‘the Amir 
‘of Canbul, and hence negotiations for offensive defensive 
‘alliance were entered into on the occasion. Presents were inter. 
changed between the chiefs, the Chitral chief giving 21 slaves of 
both sexes, and also his daughter in we to the Faizabad 
chief's son, and the latter presenting the other with 60 chogas 
of Bokbara manufacture, also two swonis and a horse. 

On the 2nd November, they halted at Zebak. On the 3rd. 
they travelled along with the traders accompanying Shah Zada 
Mir Walli to Sanglech. On the 4th November they reached 
another village, also called Sanglech. On the Sth they encamped 
in a desolate ‘at the foot of the Dora Pass. On the 6th 
they crossed the Dora ridge and encamped at the foot of the 
puss on the other side near the site of a hot spring, the water of 
Which is hot enough to boil eggs in a short time. 

‘On the 7th November they reached the village of Lotko, 
situated in the Chitral district. The Badshah and his followers 

‘on this march on their return from the interview with 
‘the chief of Badakshan. On the Sth they reached Darosh 
village (not the ‘Darosh mentioned on their first journey). On 
the Sth day they reached Shogo, the same place they russel 
on their first journey. Here they were detained for six days, in 
‘consequence of the traders in whose company the party travelled 
zefusing to pay the higher ‘mate of toll imposed by the collector 
‘of the place by the orders of the Badshah. 

‘On the 16th they reached Chitral, and on the 17th the Sapper 
again ted himself to the Badshah, but his treatment of 
him this second time was cold, for be said that he had heard 
the Sapper was in the employ of the English, and he eould not 
be Yo the contrary. However, he did not molest 
‘them in the least. 

On the 23rd fret Be Chitral and continued their march 
over the same road they bad gone up by, halting daily at nearly 
See nee as ca the former journey, bat, from unavoid- 
able Reoessnnces they Take for two days at Darosh, three ut 
Dir,and two at Hotee Murdan. They reached Peshawar on the 
18th December, 1870, and thence returned to the head-quarters 
of the G. T. Survey. 
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VIL—Surveys on the Road from Shira: to Bam, By Major B. 


RE. 


(CReead, May 13, 1872.) 
‘Tune are several roads that run between Shiraz and Kerman ; 
that usually travelled over, and the one I adopted, goes vid 
Niriz, ‘Tho other usual one is vid Darab. “In summer, a road 





‘Valley to the north-east, passing by the Bagh-Dilkhusba a 
Bal Toy ant fair road as faras the town of Nitia, 0 
‘that roseed slog i withoct the alight difieulty. 
Fed our first stage, I found the road to 
Cy Persepolis, Valley, as i¢ shall call it for ah 
° ts tho famed fing aro sitaated fai; This 
valley oe ula”  extands frum Mayia co tha post, to Nirig, its 
eastern extremity, and measures it 210 alee in 
Tho wostern Feats is called Meryedasht; at the point iy 
route entered uy it the district is called came In thi 
alley ig situated tho famous salt lake known tho “Doria 
Numk,” and generally designated in the published maps as 
Lako Bakbtagan; why I know not, as the inhabitants a its 
touthem shore do" not oven recognizs it by that name. When 
1 p the lake was quite dry, but its usual limits wore 
I. defined ‘by a wido expanse of miline Sept As far as T 
Conld discover it appear that this expanso i generally covered 
with salt water to the the depth of fom “Lyards but this 
Owing to its being the third vainless season the lake na 
thoroughly dried up, ‘The Bundamir River, wh th drains a 
very lange basin and is a consilerablo strewn 
taal stfear by tho time thet Wrecches the en reps 
its waters, except in rainy seasons, being exhausted by numorous 
eanals and other irrigation works which occur ity its course 
through Mervedasht and Kolwar, especially in the latter dis- 
trict. Major St. John, ne, that’ I should probably 
fad the lake to lie a great lal more to the 
ion it is usually represented as occu, A glance at 
Bie ep wil show” ve Ste we comet in. his. 
conjecture, axis of lake, so , partakes: 
of ‘the parallelism of the valleys and chains of mpuntaing 
aii and these in a. ot hitherto i 
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as the limestone near Shiraz, which I believe is “ nummu- 
litic.” I observed to the south of the hills forming the southern 
boundary of the Persepolis Valley, that, there existed a lofty 
snow-capped range running parallel with it: this lay between the 
valley of Robniz and that of Fesa, but is not the “ Gushnagan” 
Hills of the maps, which are a distinct range nearer to Shiraz. 
Tho, positon of Nir atoetaied on this jour differs very 
considerably from that shown in even recently published maps. 
Thaye marked in red its usual position, This town, which is 
situated about 12 miles east of the shores of the “Doria 
Numuk;” is of considerable commercial importance. Its exports 
sro chiefly almonds nd figs, which aro shipped in great ene 
ies vid Bunder Abbas for Bombay. ‘ho population is 
said to be about 3500, and the revenue paid to the Govern- 
ment of Fars amounts to 12,000 tomans. It is a large town 
with many orchards, vineyards, and gardens interspersed between 
houses built of sundried bricks. It is divide into three parishes 
or “mabalehs”; that to the south, termed the  Mahaloh Bala,” 
is well known to be peopled almost entirely by Babis, who, 
though they do not openly profess their faith in the teachings 
of Syud Afi Mahomed; the Bab, still practiso the principles of 
communisin he incaleated, It is certain, moreover, that the 
tolerance which was one of tho chiot precepts inculeated by 
the Bab is here observed, for not only was 1 invited to make 
use of tho public humam, if I required it, but quarters also were 
assigned to mo in a“ Mairesseh.” On the road to Niria, after 
leaving Dudeby T pased Keramch nd ijlabud, both Ingo 
Yillages surrounded, by very extonsive,fritygroving gunlens 
‘The third day's halt was at a tower midway between Keramoh 
and Khir, called Khan-i-Kitf, and situated in tho midst of a 
‘small wood of binneh* or van-trees. Khir is a largo villi 
situated at the entranco of a pass connecting the Persepolis 
Valley with thoso of Rohniz and Savonat, Idj, and Darab, 
he lofty range of hills, at the foot ‘of which the town of 
Nirix is situated, is there locally termed the “ Loires" range; 
further to the north the same chain is called from the villages 
on its southem slopes the Kol-i-Deh Murd and tho Kob-i 
Kwaja Mali respectively. ‘This range then runs on in a north~ 
westerly direction past Bolmat, Dehbid, and Izidkhast on tho 
Tehran road. ‘There aro extensive forests of wild cherry-trees 
on the hills of Kwaja Mali, the wood of which forms a’ staple 
article of commerce. A thorough exploration of this chain of 
hills from its culminating point, Padinab, to where it terminates 
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ots the shores ofthe Persian Gulf, would bo most intersting 
geographically and geologically. tunately, these hills are 
Gatated with robbers of the Laskant tribe, both summer and 
winter. Several times during our four days’ journey in the 
Persepolis Valley their horsemen reconnoitred our party, which 
they evidently considered too strong to be worth an attack on 
the caravan, The passago over the Loirez Hills is by a 
18 miles long, attaining an elovation at its watershed of 5040 
feet, Niriz being about 4280, and Kotro, the halting-place in 
the next valley, being about 4250, ‘This pass is not practicable 
for artillery, and the supply of water is precarious, 

‘Tho Kotro Valley beyond, with its solitary village, presents 
f picture of desolation that I have rarely seen equalled. It 
aus ina more southerly direotion than th Persopalis ong, and 
Jas no visible limit in that direction except the horizon, 80 far, 
indeed, doos it extend that the Collector of Kotro, Futh All 
Khan, repeating the popular tradition, told. mo it extended to 
the confines of Sind! ‘The Darab Valloy joins it « fow fursukhs 
to tho south of Kotro, and the two amalgamated go on towards 
‘Tarun. ‘The hills on’ its eastern sido are lofty, one specially 
0, called Tung Chal. Theso hills belong to tho main chai 
running from Dehbid. ‘The lower ground of the Kotro Valley 
is occupied by low marshy ground, a salt Jake after rain, and a 
salt desert or “kevir” in dry seasons, It is very extonsive. 
‘Whe village of Kotro itself consists of about 40 houses. Owing, 
to the failure of somo “kanats," or subterranean canals, tho 
‘wealth and population of this village have much deereasod but 
though at present n miscrable wreck, it contains several fino old 
forts and buildings and two wind towers, which form capital 
Tnudmarks, ‘Tho house in which I was accommodated contained 
very large and lofty rooms in the old Persian style; but all. in 
a lamentable state of disrepair. ‘This valley is fatnous for its 
herds of wild asses, or Ghnr-i-Khar. ‘There are in the neighbour- 
hood, it is estimated, upwards of 2000head. They may be seen 
browsing early in the morning; but though I camo neross traces 
of them very frequently, I was not fortunate enough to fall in 
with any. A good horse, if brought within « fair distance, can 
easily outrace them, but ‘they have better wind, From Kotro 
‘there are two roads that lead to Saidabad, the chief town of the 
next valley to tho east (called the Valley of S Ono path 

# vit Pepa and Meknbad tothe south of KoleicTung Chal; 
the other vid Bishni, Dasht, and Khairabad by the route Lyin 
north of that mountain. I chose the latter,  Bishni is « small 
village nestled among’ some limestone ridges that form the 
northem boundary of the Kotro Valley, On the road T passed 
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strata of slateand white marble. Crossing the watershed we pro- 
ceeded another stage on to Dasht, or Sir-i-Dasht, a hamlet consist- 
{ng of a cluster of wretched huts and a solitary tower with a not 
over-abundant ey of brackish water. The name of the place 
means “stone” im Turkish, from the fact of there being lead 
mines here. I visited the works, if they can be so called. The 
seams Beta the ore run parallel to the general strike of 
the hills, It is found both in the form of an oxide, and asso~ 
inted with copper. . It is reduced toa metallio state by pul 
isation, washing, and heating in a blast furnace, all is 
operations are ‘performe! in the rudest and most primitive 
thanner. ‘The refuse copper ore ix thrown a tho miners 
fare not acquainted with the manner of reducing it to a metali 
ftato. ‘There are about 40 miners here, ‘The yearly outturn is 
about 4500 mans, of which one-sixth is levied asa tax by the 
FarsGovernment. From Dasht I proceeded to Khairabad, which 
jis situated at tho foot of the Tung Chal range, and by tho 
shores of another great salt lake. 1 was the frontier village of 
the province of Fars in this direction lately; but now it pays 
revenue to the Government of Kerman, y here reached the: 
valley separating the hills which form « continuation of the 
Dehbid range from those that are a continuation of the Koh 
Rud Hille. This valley, therefore, extends from Tspahan, past 
‘Aberkoh and Shebr-i-Babek to Sirjan, and then onwards to the 
‘south-east re Baft, the Afshur, Aktar districts to that of 
Firutt and thenco to Bampar. ‘The hills opposite to me at Khair 
bad are, so to speak, the backbone of the mountain system of 
Tran, They are the continual of the only granitic rango 
encountered on the road from Bushire to Teheran, ‘Lhe granite 
ivof n grvy colour generally, and appears at tho crests of the 
hills in conjunction usually with trap rocks, As at Kohrad, 
fo also by the Khan-iSurkh Pass, when crossing thie range I 
observed the rock on the flanks of the granite was chiefly marl 
fand clay. On the south sido, that is the Sirjan front, the clay 
heat the main chain is covered with huge fragments of trachyte. 
‘Tho bed of clay on which these masses rest is separated. now 
from the main chain by a valley in which the Saadutabad 
Hvar bana: and their preseneo Vere, without exhibiting, any 
marks of being water-worn, seems to indicate the preseuce of 
glaciers in this range at some previous epoch. 
Sirjan is an extensive corn-growing district, and is the gran 

of Kerman. Its chief town is Saidabad. There are about 151 
villages in this “ buluk” or district, After bait Saidabad, 
hese tsi ono doy and vas stably emtotaned by Yaya 
Hhes, the Collector, T- proceeded to a large village called 
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Suudataad, and thence over the mountain rang abor alld 


‘Khou-tSurkh, built by 
she iE bat epee by iy the Valibataonic The 
To feet ove thors lore 


Rar ie west cect stove On The cold during the night 
‘was considerable. From Khon-iSurkh I descended into the 
Musie Valley, which extends to the fot of the Koh Huza, and 
contains numerous villages. ‘Two stages further brought me to 
esaan, ween niall s wock: Tass vn canst eel caret 
with water, and there are many places in the Kerman 
and near the town that would Le eerriipeay or 
town. ‘suppose was chosen for the 
eee spaced ntacents whan oo encaie stead 
Giferteilied the Kalch-dokitor, from which a capil viow of 
the city is obtained. . As I wished to ascertain the true position 
of Khabis with reference to Kerman, I proceeded to that town, 
reaching it in three stages. It is on the north-east side of 
‘Kerman, separated from it by a mass of mountain, mostly lime- 
‘stone, but having the highest peaks of granite probably, usin a 





river-bed, near Gok, I saw numerous boulders of that material, 
Khabis is the name of a district and town producing dates and 
and the terminus for kafilahs across the 


‘oranges, Proceeding: 
deseris to and from Seistan, Neb, Kain, and Meshed, and is 
therefore of considerable importance; it is about 1500 fect 
aboye the sea. At the season we visited it (December 22nd), 
the To ay ‘The gardens ae and 
v as ins of the orangetas 
relieve the monotony of the oid 
apply of good water is constant and abundant, ‘No leas fie 
eleven varieties of fruit of the Aurantiacex are ma here 
‘The Persian name for this kind of fruit is “murukhubat.” ‘The 
names are as follows:-— 





Punstax. Exon, 
Tatavi. | haddock. 
as pe 
Pes Some. 
Naringi. | ‘Sweet Orange. 
Bakral Dito. 
Limon Khariki. | Lemon. 
Maidan, Sweet Lime. 
Limos Ab. Sour Lime. 
‘Sweet orany SE ee I 
anticipated beingable from Khabis direct to Bam across 


Daa tactietomatein ae by Kushit. The 
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authorities, however, dissuaded me from attempting this route 
‘on the plea of want of water and long marches. As the babitual 
security of this part of Persia had been lately rudely disturbed 
by a large body of Belooch robbers, Ihave no doubt but that 
was the real reason. Thad, therefore, to re-enter the hills and 
proceed south by a valley parallel to the direct road from Mahan 
to Khan-iKatam, and in threo marches, one of 45 miles in 
1 reached the latter village. We passed Undujind and 
Gok on the way, being most hospitably entertained with our 
numerous following by the respective Collectors, Mirza Mehdi 
Khan and Mirza Hossain Khan, Just bofoe getting tothe former 
Pisce, on entering the low hill, I visited the old casto of 

ndujird, which was built in the time of Nadir Shab, as a look- 
out station to repress Belooch raiders, ‘The view from this was 
extensive, and the mountains of Kain, Neb, and Bindan were 
pointed ont to me. ‘The hills through which we on the 
way to Khan-icKatum were chiefly composed of limestone and 
marl rock. ‘The highest elevation we attained was about 7000 
fect. Gols stands at, about 6000 feet above the sea, and is a 
very large village with numerous large gardens of fruit-trees 
tnd vineyards. “Owing to the late. prevalence of dry seasons 
tho inhabitants have suffered much from the failure of the frit 
crops; but the lot of all the inhabitants of this well-governed 
and prosperous province is happy compared with that of the 
inhabitants of Irak and Yerd. ‘At Khan-i-Katum I reached 
tho main route proceeding from Kerman to Bam; but as the 
remainder of my journey to Bam is over a road lately described, 
this part of my travels calls for no further remarks. 

‘Appended isa list of the marches I made, and also of the 
altemate routes from Shiraz to Kerman, 1 should mention 
that the whole route lies through comparative deserts, bare 
and stony; cultivation is only met with at rare intervals and in 
small. patches, 
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“ VIIL—The Now Hebrides and Santa Orue Groups. By Lient, 
A. H, Marknam, 1.x. 


(Bead, Jane 10, 1872] 


Donrxg a cruise on board HIS. Rosario, under my command 
from October 1871 to February 1872, it was my duty to visit 
nearly every island in the New Hebrides and Santa Cruz 

aps and, as no paper on these little-known islands has yet 
fees published in the Journals of the Royal Geographical 
Society, some account of them, and of their inhabitants, may be 
acceptable, It will be well, however, to profaco my personal 
observations with a brief entmeration of previous voyuzes, b 
which a clear iden will be presented of the extent to whi 
these groups have hitherto been explored, since the time of their 
discovery. Such a résumé naturally commences with the voyages 
andertaben by tho Spaniards at the period when they wore at 
the height of their power, and ‘when the epiit of enterprise and 
adventure was fully developed among them. 

‘Tho imperial ideas of the Spanish viceroys of Peru led to the 
discovery of the Solomon and Hebrides groups; for those 
ambitioas statesmen were not satisfied with the great western 
provinces acquired by Spain, and aspired to the renown of 
adding a southern empire to the vast realms of the Catholic 
King. With his mind bent upon this achievement, that ealm 
and laborious administrator, Lope de Castro, found time, amidst 
the cares and anxieties of Peruvian legislation, to ft out an 
expedition at Callao, under the command of his young nephew 
Alvaro de Mendata, then only 27 years of aze, and to despatch it 
with orders to discover the supposed southern land. In three days 
Mendaie, accompanied by Hernan do Gallego, a: accomplished 
navigator, as chief pilot, (and the expedition) sailed from Callao 
on the 10th of January, 1568, and discovered the Solomon Islands, 
After a long voyage across the Pacitic, they anchored off an 
unknown land, to which Mendaiia gave the name of Santa Ysabet 
de la Estrella.’ Hero they established their head-quarters, and 
the Spaniards had convineing evidence of the cannibalism of 
the natives, by being presented with an arm and shoulder of a 
boy, which Mendain caused to be solemnly interred in presence 
of the savages that had bronght it; who, says the historian of 
‘the voyage, went away with their heads down? ‘The natives 
were engaged in wars amongst themselves, and they made several 
attacks upon the Spaniards, which led to loss of life on both 
sides. Mendaiia caused a small vessel to be built, drawing little 
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water and suitable for the navigation of intricate channels, in 
which the pilot Gallego was despatched to explore the group of 
islands. ‘This experienced navigator mae u more complete 
savey than ns ever been attompted cinco his time, Besides 
the four ereat islands of Youbel, Malayla, Guadateana’, and San 
Gristoval, he discovered a vast number of smaller islets and gave 
‘the names to ten of them, which they still retain:— 








Menilafi also named the southern extremity of Yaabel Island, 
Cape Prieto, an anchorage in Guadaleanal Port La Crus 
two rivers in tho same island, Gallego and Ortega, Tho latter 
places have never since been visited, and the north-eastern aide 
‘of the large islan’l of Guadaleanal is still entirely. unk 
‘The return voyage was disastrous, strong head-winds dela 
then many days until the daily rations were reduced to 8 ounces 
of pounded biscuit and one cup of font water for each man, and 
both vessels lost their snain masts... But at length they reached 
the cowst of Mexico, in January, 1569, The only ‘published 
acoount of this important expelition consists of a few pages in 
the biography of the Marquis of Caiete by Figueroa ;* but the 
Journal of the pilot Gallego has heen preserved, though it is 
ill in manuseriptt 

A quarter ot a century was allowed to elapse bofore the 
attempt was renewed, Méndaii had called. his discoveries the 
Salomon Islands, with a view to enhancing their importance by 
inducing tho beliof that they were the lands whence the riches 
of the temple wore brought ; and the question of their coloni 
zation was never lost sight of, In 150 the gallant Don Gareia 
Hurtado do. Mendoza, Marquis of Canote, feeame, vicoroy of 
Peru; aud in 1595 he resolved to attempt the settlement of the 
Solomon Islands. ‘The command of the expedition was again 
intrusted to Mendaia, and the Marquis deolared that, although 
tho enterprises of Drake, Cavendish and Hawkins rivalled t 
achiovement of Magellan, yet that in Mendaia Spain had a 
eommunder not less famons and distinguished than any of the 
great navigators who had gone before him. The Santa Cruz 
sroup was discovered. in Mendatin’s second expedition, which 
sailed from here in 1595; and the islands of the different groups 

































+ sHlechon do Don Garin Hurtado de Mendoga-4* Marquéa do Cate, por Dr. 
‘Don Christoval Suarex de Figueroa’ (Madrid, 1613), lib. v. = 
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ayo since been visited by Carteret, Bougainville, Cook, and other 
‘well-known navigators. ‘The second expedition of Mendafta was 
composed of four vessels. On board the eapitana named San 
Geronimo, was the Adclontado, Mendaia himself, his wife 
the Lady Isabel, his brother-in-law Don Lorenzo Barreto, the 
master of the camp Manorque, and the chief pilot Don Pedro 
Fernandez de Quitos. The pilot is described as “a man of 
Iknowa worth, experienced in the dangers of tho sea, and. lenrned 
in many things of tho heavens having to do with navigation.” 
{Ho is aid to have bgen a native of Brora in Portugal, but he 
had been long in the Spanish service. ‘The second ship was the 
almiranda wained Santa Yeabel, under the command of Lope de 
Vega, and there wore also a fragata and a galeota, named 
respectively the San Fefipe and tho Santa Catalina.) With a 
view to colonization, a number of married men we ted om 
the Peruvian coust valleys of ‘Truxillo and Sana, who wore 
embarked with thoir wives, at the port of Cherrepe; the whole 




























foreo numbering 368 men, of whom 200 were arquebusions. 
‘Phe expodition finally sailed from Payta on the 16th of June, 
1595, and, after discovering the Marquesas, land was. sighted 


fromthe capitana on tho 7th of September. ‘The almiranta 
was nowhero to be sean, but the fragata and galoota wero in 
‘company ; and right ahead « lofty sugat-loaf rose out of the sea, 
with ciriders and flames issuing from its summit. At intervals 
there was a loud rumbling noise, followed by denso yolumes of 

noke, Mendafia sailed round’ tho yoleano in search of the 
Imiranta, but she was nover heard of again., No treo or grecn 
thing was to be seen on the Voleano Island, but Jand was in 
ight to the south, and as the three Spanish vessols approached 
it, they wero surrounded by natives in eanoes. ‘The natives are 
Aescribed as of a black colour with frizztod hair, often dyed red 
or yellow, quite naked, with their skins painted in’ stripes 
darker than its natural colour. On their persons thoy wore large 
tnd small plates of shell, They were armed with bows and 
arrows, some of tho latter being pointed with bone and anointed 
with some poison, which the Spaniards, howover, did not believe 
to bo very deadly.* They also had spears and heavy wooden 
clubs, They discharged volleys of arrows at tho ships, and the 
soldiers were ordered to firo in return, when one native was 
killed and many were wounded, 

Menduiia at first believed that he had reached the Solomon 
Islands. Ho called the land Santa Cruz and anchored his 
‘yessols in a bay at the north-west end, to which he gave the 
name of Graciosa, A small green island near the entrance was 
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named La Huerta, or the garden, Here the Spaniards deter- 
mined to form a colony: and Mendaiia sceured the friendshipy 
of an old chief, named Malope. But every village formed a 
separate and hostile community, and the friendship of ane by no 
means secured even neutrality from others. ‘The Spanish 
watering-parties were attacked, and the Master of the Camp 
Innded, with 30 arquebusiers, to take Vengeance by fio and 
sworl. He killed five natives, cut down the eoco-nnt trees, 
and burt the villages and canoes, Mendana then selected 
4 sito for « town, and his people began to fell trees ond build 
houses. He describes tho animal and vegetable products of the 
island, tho various kinds of roots used for food, and the 
practice of chewing betel. ‘Tho native huts are’ described 
4s round, and resting on a central pole, the whole being ro 
with palmetrees, are surrounded by a stone breastivork, 
and in each villago there is « largo house or temple, containing 
midely carved wooden figures in half relief, ‘Tho frugata sailed 
round tho inland ot Sata Cr ed the Reef Ieands, 
where eight na 


























ve boys wero k 
But tho expedition of Mendatia was fated to end in failaro, 
‘Tho beginning of the’ disnsters was the murder of the chiot 
Malope by some Spanish soldiers, ‘Tho murderers wore punished 
with death, but this id not satisfy the islanders, who ever 
erwands showed tho most resolutely hostile feeling, ‘The 
change of climate and diet, working in the sun, wet clothes, and 
slogping on the ground, broughton diseases, and many Spaniards 
died in their huts on shire. "Tho natives ceased to brian in any 
supplio#; and at Jest a rontinous feeling appeared among thie 
troops, which was not quelled until tho Mastor of the Camp, 
with two others, had been executed for insubordination, Ne 
grown theso misfortunes, the Adelantado Mendana himself was 
taken ill and died. Ho hai powers from the king to appoint 
his successors, and he named his wify Dotia Isabel us Gonoral 
of the flect, and hier brother Don Lorenzo as second in eommantl. 
On tho 17th of October the gallant explorer was buried with all 
Possible splendour, the body being wrapped in a shroud, covered 
With Mack cloth, and Domo to the grave by eight ofthe elier 
officers followed: by soldiers with their neine reversod, to the 
sound of muftied drums, Soon afterwards there was another 
encounter with tho natives, in which Don Lorenzo was wounded. 
With an arrow. He died’on tho 2nd of Novewber, and wos 
buried with the same honours as Mendana. 

the Governoss Dona Isabel now resolved to abandon this ille 
fated settlement, and renew the attempt to find the Solomon 
Isles, She embarked with the sick; but the banner remeinet 
‘on shore for a few days longer, while the few healthy soldiens 
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procured wood and water. At Jast all wero embarked on the 
‘ith of November, and, after obtaining a supply of provisions by 

fore from the island of La Huerta tho expetition bude farowell 
to the isle of Santa Cruz. The body of the Adelantado Mendaia 
was disinterred and put on bean the fragata, for conveyance to 
Manilla, ‘The brave Governess, aided’ by Quiros, at first intended 
to complete her husband’s work by sailing to the Solomon group, 
Dut the increasing sickness of the people obliged her to bear up for 
the Philippines, in order to bring priests and colonists and to 
obtain supplies. Disease raged on board the ships, and we are told 












of the good deeds of a hermit, named Juan Leal, who was an old. 
soldier in the Chilian campaigns. He tended the sick, mado 
their beds, gave them medi d consoled them when dying, 





ever with a kind smilo and cheerful face, Many died every day. 
‘The deaths increased, but at length the eapitana arrived at 
Manilla on the 11th of February, 1596, where the sick wore 
kindly treated and the Peruvian widows found new husbands. 
‘The galeota also arrived safely, but the fragata, with the body 
of Mendaria on board, was lost.’ Sho was reported to havo been 
zen to ground on a reof with all sail sct,and all on board load. 
‘The pilot Quiros escorted his fair Governess to Mexico, whence 
he proceeded to Spain, and ceased not to send in memorials, 
Urging the advantages of another attempt to discover the 
southern continent, 

‘The published account of Mendafia’s second expedition, is in. 
the 6th book of the life of the Marquis of Canete, by Suarez de 
Figueroa, which is avowedly taken from the papers of the pilot 
Quiros, “Some farther particulars will be found in a letter from 
Quiros to Antonio de Morga. 

‘The untiring perseverance of the pilot Quiros, in urgi 
Spanish Goyernment to despatch another exploring es; 
in search of his grent southern continent was at last rewarded, 
nd he was himself ordered to proceed to Lima and fit out two 
ships, to be provided by the Viceroy of Porn. After somo: 
months the equipment was completed, one vessel being com- 
manded by Quiros himself, and the other by Luis Vaen de 
‘Torres, ‘thoy sailed from Callao on the 21st of December, 1605, 
amidst the acslamations of a vast concourse of people, the firings 
of salutes, and the fluttering of hundreds of gorgeous banners, 
Six monks of the order of St. Francis accompanied the expe 
dition, and they christened the Pacific Ocean by the name of 
“the gulf of our Lady of Loreto.” After touching at several 
islands, one of which is generally supposed to have been Tahiti, 

‘Sucosos do las Talos Philipines, por ol Dr. Antooio do Monza’ (Mf 
10f0), “Tvanadated wu cited for the Hakluyt Scclety, by Lont Staley @E 
‘Aig po i : 
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they sighted land on the 7th of April, 1606, At a distance it 
appeared to be only one island, but on approaching nearer, it 
fumed ont to consist of several stl islands with reels; and’an 
auichorage was found near them, there being a larger island at 
‘short distance. One small island rose like a eastio ont of the 
eof, with many huts upon it, where the islanders took relage 
when they were attacked by enemies. ‘The natives were friendly 
and supplies were easily obtained. Quiros requited their hospi- 
tality by seizing four men, to act as interpreters; but he had 
«already obtained much information from the chief, named Tamay, 
respecting the size and position of neighbouring islands. He 
found that that on which they had Janded was called 
Tawmaeo, and that there was a much larger island to the south- 
ward, called Manicolo. ‘Three of the kidnapped natives jumped 
overboard unit escaped, the fourth appears to have been a prisoner 
at Tantoaco, aud he was taken to” Mexico where ho dial, He 
stated that he was a native of an island called Chioayana, fone 
days’ sail in a canoe from Tanmaco, where the natives had long 
Jooso hair; that three days’ sail. from ‘Taumaco, and two from 
Obicayana, there was another island, called Guayfopo, and that 
from an island to the south called Tucopia, it was five days? sail 
to Manicolo, 

Sailing from Tanmaco, they saw land towards the south-east 
on the 2ist of April, and passed close to the island of T opin: 
and on the 25th they named a lofty islet, Nuestra Sonora do la 
Luz, On that afternoon they were in sight of land in all 
directions, and touched at an island which was named La Virgen 

ia. ‘Tho nutives invited the Spaniards to approach by 
waving branches of palm, and as soon as the boats were within 
Tange, poured in a deadly volley of poisoned arrows. ‘The 
Spaniards replied by a discharge of musketry, killing and 
wounding several of the islanders. ‘Tho ships then stood for the 
extensive land in sight to the sonth-west and entered a large 
ith of April, which wus named, “San Felipe y 

The ship anchored in a good port at the head of 
the bay on May dd, which was called Vera Cruz, and. two rivers 
which flowed into it received the nanies of Jordan and Salvador. 
Quiros gavo @ most inviting account of the surromnding country, 
and, believing that he had at length discovered his southers 
continent, he named it Australia del Espiritu Santo, On landing, 
native chief drew a line on the beach and made signs that no 
Spaniard must pass it; but Torres, thinking that compliance 
would appear cowardly, erussed the line. ‘The islanders then 
discharged alight of arrows, and the Spaniards fired upon them, 
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Killing the chief and several others. ‘The rest fled, and so all 
chance of a friendly understanding was destroyed. Several long 
expolitions wore afterwards mado into the joterior, br search OF 
provisions, when there were more encounters with’ the natives; 
and the prospeets of the city. of New Jerusalem, the foundation 
of which was decreed by Quiros, were far from being promisi 
‘The misfortunes of the expedition were increased by an accident 
arising from the ship's companies having eaten some poisonous 
fish, called pargos; owing to which they were all attacked 
with a violent disorder that disabled them for some days. 
The remedies of the surgeon (Andrada) were bleeding ond 
cupping night and day. At last the expedition sailed on 
the Sth of June, but encountered a heavy gale of wind outside 
the bay. ‘Torres put back and anchored again; but there 
appears to have been a mutiny on board the ship commanded 
by Quiros, and he was forced to make sail and return to Spanish 
Americo, with a heavy heart at his ill-saceess, reaching Aeapaleo 
in October; ‘Torres sailed round the north end of Espiritu Santo, 
and afterwards discovered the strait which bears his name, 
Quiros proceeded to the Court of Spain, and at once began to 
send in memorials, besceching the king to give him the command 
‘f another expedition, and representing the advantages of settling, 
fhe rast lands of Australia, At length his prayers were fevour- 
ably received, but he died at Panamé, on his way out to equip 
vessels at Callao. 

‘The fullest published account of the voyage of Quiros will 
be found in Torquemada’s Monarquia Indiona,'* an abridged 
translation of which was published by Dalrymple; + but further 
interesting particulars will be found in two ‘Memorials’ by 
Quiros himselt,t in the ‘Memorials’ of Juan Luis Arias§ ond 
of ‘Torres, in a letter from Diego de Prado who was in the 
expedition, but on enemy of Quiros, and in the accounts of 
the purser Juan de Iturbe, and of the pilot Gaspar Gonzales de 
Leraa, which are still in manuscript, in the Nutional Library at 
Madrid." 

‘More than a century and a half elapsed before another ex- 
Plating expedition visited thw andy, though To Mains end 

houten in 1616, and Roggewein in 1722, must have passed very 
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near them. The chances of the Spaniards passed avvay with 

their famous navigator, and the death of Quiros at Panama 

Rerhaps changed the history of the geeat southern continent of 
ustralia, 

At last, in 1767, Captain Philip Carteret * approached the 
islands on’ almost tho same truck as that of Menlain's second 
expedition, But, though sent to explore unknown lands, Cat= 
terot was very badly supplied. He was in an old sloop called 
the Steallow, scarcely seaworthy when she sailed, and now in @ 
Jeaky condition ; and half the men were down with scurvy. On 
the 12th of August the Swallow anchored ina bay at the eastern 
end of the northern side of Santa Cruz Island, and the master 
was sent away in the cutter with orders to examine the land to 
the westward, ‘Tho purty was attacked by the natives when 
they went on shore, and several men were xeverely wounded. 
‘The master returned with three arrows in his body, aud he and 
three of the men died of their wounds. A lieutenont went on 
shore in the long boat for water, and was also attacked ; so 
Captain Carterct brought the Swallow's broadside to. bear on 
the watering-place, and when arrows were discharged at the 
Junding-party, he opened fire from the ship, and yery soon 
eleared the bush, 200 natives rushing out and running away. 

he watering was then completed without. further molestation: 
Captain Carteret was confined to bed by an inflammatory attack, 
the master was dying, the lieutenant, and gunner, and 30 
men were incapable of duty, and among the latter three were 
mortally and seven severely wounded with poisoned arrows. 

On the 17th the Swallow stood along the coast, and Carteret 
gave the name of Hymoné to Santa Crux Island. ‘The north 
east point of the island was called Qape Byron, the first anchorage 
Beadle Bay, a aaall harbour to the went just big enough 
to receive threo ships, Byron's Harlour, and the bay where the 
cutter vas attacked by tho natives Bloody Bay, Hevalsa named 
the Huerta of Mendana Treeanion’s Island, - Crowds of natives 
came off in canoes and attacked one of the boats, when gmpe- 
shot was fired from the ship, Carteret then made sail for 
Dampier's New Britannia. Captain Carteret was undly pro- 
lific in tho names he gave right and left, oten to places already 
tamed by Mendana, He called the whole Santa Cruz group 
Queen Charlote’s Islands. As he approached the maiu island 
of the group the land appeared to form two distinct. islands, 
fd to the southernmost ho gave. the name of Lord Tow’ 
Asland. Ho mentions the voleano of Mendafia as an island of 
stupendous height and conical shape, “the top of it shaped 


* ‘Vorage of Coptain Philip Carteret inthe sloop Stall,’ 1765-60, 
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like a funnel, from which wo saw smoke isue, but no flame,” he 
also called it Voleano Island. As he approached Santa Oriz ho 
sighted the reef islands of Mendafia to the north-west, and 
filled thot Keppel? or Steallow Iolande, and land to the south 
west, which he named (Outry) and Lord Higcomb Islands. His 
longitudes are 75 miles too jr to the east. 
rteret was followed, in 1768, by the French expedition of 
M de Bougainville,* in two ships named the Boudeuss and 
Eioile ; which passed to the southward of any of the land pre~ 
viously visited in theso groups. On the 4th of May, the 
French ships came in eight of a boeutifal island eovercd with 
trees, and of another to the southward, to which Bougainville 
gave the nines of He de Pentote and Te Aurore respectively. 
© tried to pass between them, but the wind was foul, so he 
donbied the northern end of Aurora, and, in doing s0, sighted 
small but lofty island to which he gave the name of Pic de 
THoite ; but it is the Nuestra Seiora de la Lus of Quiros. 
Bougainville then determined to land, for wood and water, on 
an is'and to the westward of Aurora, but with threatening ges- 
tures the natives made signs to the French to keep off, and 
retreated into the bush. After cutting down some trees and 
getting in water, the French re-embarked, when the islanders 
¢ame down to the water's edge and discharged a volley of 
arrows, slightly wounding one sailor. Most of the islanders 
had cutaneous diseases, for which reason Bougainville gave the 
island the name of L’lle des Lépreux. The next day he found. 
himself surrounded by land in all directions, and he called the 
group L'Archipel des Grandes Cyolailes, He sailed through the 
strait between Mallieollo and Pspfritu Santo, now called Bowe 
‘gainville Strait, on the 26th of May, and continued his voyage 
im sight of the Solomon group. Bougainville imagined that 
the strait he discovered was the same as the great bay of St. 
Philip and St. James described by Quiros, who, the French 
explorer suzzests, concealed the fact of its being a strait to 
prevent others from attempting to complete his discoveries by 
passing through it, But this idea is erroneous and gratnitona, 
4n 1769 Coptain (Surville), another French commander, visited 
‘come of the Solomon Islands. 

Captain Cook examined the group, to which he gaye the 
name of the New Hebrides, during his second voyage, when the 
Jearned Mr. Forster and his son wore with him. On the 18th 
of July, 1774, the Resolution sighted the northern point of 
Aurora Island, and passed very close to it, when the elder Mr. 
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Forster caught sight of the lofty “* Pie de TEtoile ” through the 
‘mist. The whole of the next day was passed in working to 
windward between the islands of hee and Lepers; and on 
the 21st land was sighted, with columns of white smoke rolling 
‘up from the summit of an inland mountain. Both Captain 
Cook and Mr. Forster were enchanted with the beanty of these 
islands, and declared the groves to be the richest their eyes had 
beheld since leaving Tahiti. On the evening of the 2ist the: 
Toone tmp isola 19 the wouthotet, ova of which was a high 
Ttcanic peak; while at a great distance to the south appeared 
an islanc ith three high hills. The Zesolution then sailed 
towards the land to the westward, where the groves had the 
ichest tints of verdure, coco-palms were scattered between 
them, and mountains rose far inland. The natives approached in 
Keabde wating green honght, and the Raseludign wocboréd in'a 
bay, which was named Port Sandwich, Captain Cook was much 
interested to learn from the natives that the island was called 
Mallicollo, the very name of which Quiros had heard from the 
chief of Taumaco. He was also told that the island where he 
hind seen the volcano was Ambrym, that the high peak was 
‘Pa-oim, and the island to the south Apee, After leaving Port 
Sandwich the Resolution stood towards Ambrym; on the 24th 
she was within half a mile of Three Hill Island, and in the 
evening was calmed anid group which Cook named the 
“fils, after his friend the Professor of Astronomy at 
Cambridge. All the ward-room officers, several midshipmen, 
and the earpenter were very ill from eating a fish which Mr. 
Forster calls a sea-bream (Sparus erythrinua), doubtless 1 
fame yolwnons food which made the Spaniards of the ship 
commanded by Quiros so ill. Cook’s officers suffered acute 
headaches, ams in the bowels, vomiting, and diarrhcea, but 
Tuckily the doctor escaped, from having dined with the captain, 
‘The sufferers were in a deplorable state, and could not do 
uty for more thin a week, the watches being taken by the 
(paul ‘and boatswain; but the doctor did not resort to the vio- 
it remedies of his Spanish predecessor Andrada, Passing a 
jigh columnar rock named The Monument and Two Hill Island, 
they stood south, towards an island to which Captain Cook gave 
the name of Sandwich Island, while he called the two smaller 
islands off its northern shore Montagu and Hinchinbrook. He 
‘then ran to the south, and on the 4th of August was off Erro- 
‘where the boats of the Resolution were very treacherously 
attacked by the natives, The captain ordered his men to fire, 
and killed several, while the swivel and cannon were fired from 
the ship. On the 5th, Captain Cook stood om to the island of 
Tanna, and anchored in a small snug harbour, which he named 
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Resolution Bay. ‘The voleano was in sight, a bill of a conical 
shape, whence a column of heavy smoke rose from time to time, 
every time it rose they heard a deep rumbling; while in 
the evening the flames blazed up, and the deck and rigging were 
covered with black ashes. Cook set out, with the Forsters, to 
walk to the volcano on the 14th of Angust, but was prevented 
by the natives. He sailed on the 20th, and on the 21st saw 
islands of Anatiom and(Erronan). On the 23rd. bel pe 
‘Api and Ambrym, and the north point of Mallicollo, and went 
‘through Bougainville Strait in the night, giving some small islets 
in the strait the name of Bartholomew Isies. He continued along. 
the eastside of Eaprita Santo, and opened the grest bay of 
the Spaniards on the 25th, naming its eastern and western 
ints Capes Quiros and Cumberland respectively. Captain 
Qookeworked up to the head of the bay against a bead wind 
and one of his officers, Mr. Cooper, landed at Quiros's port of 
Vera Crus, and saw the fine bree river Jonian of the Spaniards. 
‘The Resolution then sailed out of the bay. Doubling the 
northern end of Espiritu Santo, Captain Cook sailed down the 
western shore, and named the south-west point Cape Lishurne ; 
jing once more into Bougainville Strait to complete the 
cireut of Espiritu Santo Island. “He then stood aay from 
the New Hebrides Islands, which he had cursorily examined 
during 46 days, and he recorded his opinion that the group was 
‘well worth the attention of Tature navigators. On the 4th of 
ber Captain Cook discovered New Caledonia, and on the 
15th he anchored off a district called (Balade). On the 24th 
ho was off the eastern end of the island, and on the 26th he, 
sighted a large island, which he called the Isle of Pines, ‘The 
Berk ole Mis Hemnne conning ms vry fl dott the 
jew Hebrides i their arms, ornaments, and physi 
characteristics. B 
‘The New Hebrides were next visited by the unfortunate 
ition of La Ferane, ‘The two ship which composed itp 
Botany Bay on ‘of January, 1788, 
their fate romainod a zayotory for forty years, when it was dit- 
covered that they had been wrecked on the reef round Vani- 
koro Island in a hurricane; that the survivors had built a 
brigantine, in which they liad sailed away; but not a soul 
belonging tothe expedition was ever sen azn. Tn the sane 
year, Lieut, Shortlands sailed from Australia in the Alerander 
along the Solomon gronp, giving the mame to Cape Hensow on 
‘The mutiny of the Bounty took place in the following year, 


and from May 14th to 15th, 1789, Captain Bligh passed th 
eerie il fa thd ston otesg Soy oases 
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Vout, He and his men wero almost starving, but he justly 
deemed starvation to be preferable to being treacherously 
murdered and eaten by the cannibal islanders; so he did not 
venture to land. On’ the 13th, in Lat. 14° 17’s,, he saw low 
islands, and passed several on his weary way westward, to which 
tho gave the name of the Banks Grow. Among them arothe 
Santa Maria and others discovered by (uiros. 

Captain Edwards was sent ont in search of the Bounty in the 
Pandora sloop, aud on the 13th of August, 1791, he passed 
Detwoon the islands of Vanikoro and Zapoua (Edgecombe of 
Carteret) of the Santa Cruz group, and discovered the islands 
‘of Cherry and Mitre to the eastward. ‘The Pandora wus 
afterwards lost on a reef in Torres Strait, 

In September, 1791, tyo vessels, the Recherche and Expérance, 
sailed from Brost in search of La Perouse, under the command 
‘of Captain D’Entrocasteaus.* Coming from ‘Tongataboo, they 
fighted the most southern islands of the New Hebrides group, 
‘Erronan and Annatom, on the 15th of pril, 1793, and in the 
evening they saw the volcano of Tanna. ' D'Entrecasteanx 
-asserts that Uook’s longitudes are too far to the east. Sailing 
‘onwards, on the 17th he discovered the Hes Beaupré of the 
Loyalty’ group, and during the rest of the month ho was at 
or ut Blade, in New Caledonia, On the Yth of May 
D'Entrecastowux sailed from Balade harbour, and on the th 
he sighted the southern point of the island of Santa Cruz He 
passed the Edgecombe and Outry islands of Carteret (tho 
Tapoua of modern charts) and found theit positions to be vory 
«different from those given by that navigator, who passed them 
“at distance, and was disabled by sickness. D'Entrocastoatx 
fixed tho positions on Santa Cruz Island moro correctly, and 
then sailed along the southern side of the Solomon group. He 
died on board his ship on the 20th of July, 17 

Tn 179, the ship Duff, commanded by Captain James Wilson,t 
took out the first missionaries to ‘Tahiti. Afterwards, on the 
25th of September, 1797, the missionary ated ten or 
twelve separate islands, two or three beinig of considerable size, 
-and Captain Wilson named them the Duff group. ‘They were, 
in fact, the islands, including Taumaco, which were discovered 
by Quiros in 1606, The Duff then sighted Santa Cruz. and 

‘olcano Islands, the latter emitting a Iarge and bright flame 
every teu minutes, ‘This was on the 28th of September, and 
the Duj shaped her course onwards to the westward, sighting 
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New Georgia. In tho following yeur the East Indiaman Barwell 
sighted the island of Tecopia, rovionaly discovered by Quiras 
and in 1809 Captain Golownin visited Port Resolution and 
Pocopia. 

Tn the early pastof the present century, East Indiamen often 
made voyages from Culentta and China’ to Hobart Town and 
Botany Bay; and in this way new discoveries wero not, unfro- 
quently made, ‘Thus in 1800 Captain Butler, in the Walpole, 
and in 1803 the Britannia, were the first to sight the Loyalty 
Islands. In 1813 Poter Dillon sailed as an officer on board the 
East Indiaman Hunter, from Caleutta to New South Wales, 
i # native of Stettin named Martin Bushart, aud a Lascar 
named Joo, were found, who took refugu on board the Hunter, 
4nd they were both put on shore at the island of Tucopia, In 

Hon had command of a ship of his own, named the 

unit hove-to off Tucopia on the 18th of May, on his 
way from Valparaiso to Pondicherry, He found Bushart and 
tho Lasear still there, the natives having treated them with 
great kindness. Joo, the Lasear, had an old silver sword: 
guard, ‘Chere were many things of European manufacture on 
tho island, and the natives said that two ships had been lost 
on another island to the westward, many years before, called, as 
Dillon writes it, Maticolo (Vanikoro), ‘He attempted to reach 
this place in May, but was becalmed, and eventunlly bore away 
for Caloutta, Ho was convince! that these elues would load to 
tho discovery of tho fate of Ln Perouse, and on the 16th of 
September, 1826, he offered his serviees to the government 
of India, to clear up the mystery. ‘The Governor-General, in 
Conncil, considered Captain Dillon's proposal favourably, and 
ho received the command of the B. 1. O, surv ip 
Hewarch, with orders to follow up the traces hie had found on 
Tucopia, and_ho sailed from the Hooghly on the 28rd of 
January, 1827.* After visiting Hobart Town, New Zealand, 
anil Tongataboo, the Research sighted Mitre and Cherry Talands 
ow the 4th of Se tember, 1827, and arrived off Tucopin on the 
following day, where he found ‘five hmen, who said they 
had deserted from a whaler. Dillon describes the people cf 

‘ucopia as an extremely mild, inoffensive race, hospitable and 
fenerous, with straight hair, and entirely different from the 
Hileous savages of all the surrounding islands, except Cherry. 
‘This accounts for the kind treatment of Bushart and other 
wanderers who had taken Hp their abodes with them,  Sinea 
the Visit of Quiros no vessel had touched at Tucopia tint the 
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arrival of the Hunter in 1813, From the 13th of September to 
‘the 6th of October the Research was at Vanikoro, where Captain 
Dillon received a traditional account of the wreck of La 
Porouse’s ships, and obtained many articles, Bushart returned 
to Tucopia, and the Rewarch made sail-to the eastward. Dillon 
Tanded on’ the island of Tapous, and then sailed along tho 
northern side of Santa Cruz Island to Graciosa Bay, where he 
hud anencounter with tho natives, He says that the length of 
the northern side of miles, 14 less than it is 
made by Carterot, Dillon retumed to Culéutta on the 7th of 
April, 1828. 

Captain Dumont d'Uryillo* heard of the discoveries of I 
while lying at anchor off Hobart Town in December, 1827, in 
‘command of the French surveying-ship Astrofabe, and hie resolved 
to make a thorough investigation of the fate of La Perouse on 
the spot, On the 8th of February, 1828, he sightod Mitre and 
Chorry islands, and on the 10th ho was off ‘Pucopia, Both 
DUrvilloand Dillon give tho native names of Cherry and Mitre 
Islands, as Anuda and Fataka, and they learnt from the Tuco- 
pians, who were of an excellent disposition, that all the sur- 
rounding islands, excepting Cherry, were inhabited by black 
woolly-headed cannibals, of whom they had s great horror. At 
Tuoopia, D’Uryille found Martin Bushurt, who, however, refused 
toaccompany him to Vanikoro,and three Englishmen. who had 
desorted from the whaler Harriet, two of whom, named Hatnilton 
and Williams, were allowed to embark on board the Astrolabe, and 
did good service us interproters, Joe, the Lascar, was also at 
‘Cucopia, After making a fruitless search for the Zaumaco of 
Quiros, D'Urvillo anchored at, Vanikoro, and remained there, 
searching for further relies of La Perouse, from February 10th 
to March 17th, 1828, On the 14th of March a monument 
to the memory of the ill-fated expedition was completed. 
DUrville obtained information respecting the Roof Islands dis- 
covered by Mendana and Quiros, to the northward, and both ho 
and Dillon give the native names of several islands, Santa 
Crus is called Indenney Nitendi?); the Voleano Island, Zinacoro s 
two lilands in the ‘Gui? group ‘Zaumaco and Ohiotana > and 
among the Reef Islands were mentioned Nukapu, Pileni 
(Banabi!) aud Fonu,fonw, Dillon and D'Urville gave names 
to 28 diflerent points’ and bays round Venikoro Island, and on 
tho 17th of March the Astrolabe sailed from this island, which 
Dillon called La Perouse and D'Urville Recherche, and made 
sail for the Ladrones, 1) Urville has given a full account of the 
islands of ‘acopia and Vanikoro, and of their inhabitants, and 
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8 yorabalary and Jove-soug in the Vanikoro Iangnage. In 
1838 Damont d'Urville aga commanded an exploring exp 
dition consisting of the Astrolabe and Zéée ; and in November 
he visited some of the Solomon Islands, fixed. several positions, 
and anchored in Astrolabe harbour in Ysubel Island. 

Captain Belcher, in the surveying-ship Sulphur, coming from 
Fiji, sighted Erronan, Annatom, and Tanna on the 20th of Juno, 
1840, and anchored in Port Resolution. On the 24th he sailed, 
and sighted Erromango aud Sandwich Island, and on the Ist of 
July ho sighted Guadalcanal in the Solomon group, but he did 
not touch at any of the islauds, except Tanna, In April, 1846, 
Captain Le Mignon, in the Fronch ship Jupiter, sightod Mitre 
Island and suiled thence to the cast Yuint of Son Cristoval, ana 
long the south side of the Solomon Tales, 

In September, 1849, Captain Erskine in HAMS, Harannah 
visited Anciteum, Port Resolution, sailed round ‘Tanna, anchored 
in and named Havannah Harbour in Sandwich Island, and, after 
touching at the Loyalty Islands, Now Caledonia, and the Isle 
of Pines, returned to Sydney. Captain Erskine visitod the New 
Hebrides and Banks groups again in 1850, ‘Thera i# some 
account of Captain Erskine’ proceodings ta the Appendix to the 
‘Journal’ of the Royal Geographical Socioty for 181," Captain 
Denham tin the surveying-ship Herald, fixed several points 
in tho southern part of the New Hebrides, and in the Solomon 
Groups in 1853-4 ; but w moro systematic survey is much nooded, 

theso expeditions, from Mendaia to Denham, covering 
period of nearly 300 years, did little more than sail through the 
groups, and have deadly encounters with the natives, ‘Tho three 
Yoyages of the old Spanish navigators aocomplishod as much us, 
‘or moro than, any subsequent expedit his first voy 
Mendaiia mado a more complete examination of the Solomon 
Islands than has ever been done since, ‘Tatmaco and other 
islands in tho northern groups have never beon exutained sineo 
ros wus amongst them in 1606, and his harbour of Vera Crug, 
in Espiritn Santo, has only twice been visited sineo his tine, 
Next to the Spaniards, our most complete accounts aro of Tanna 
4nd Mallicollo by Captain Cook, and of Tucopin and Vanikoro 
by D'Urville. But the New Hebrides and ot! let groups to the 
northward are still very little known, and indiforently surveyed, 

Of Tato ‘years thesd islands have been more thoroughly, 
explored, and brought more prominently to notice, through the 
agency of two very opposite influences; that of tmserupulous 
traders, und that of well-intentioned missionaries, In ‘about 
1840 a very lucrative trale sprang up in sandalwood for the 
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supply of China, and at the time of Captain Erskine’s visit, 
from Yen to twenty vessels were engaged in it, and two establish= 
‘ments had been formed on shore for collecting it, one at 
Aneiteum and Erromango, the most southerly of the New 
Hebrides, and the other on the Isle of Pines, ‘The men engaged 
in this sandal-wood trade were a reckless set of ruffians, and 
there were frequent attack upon the natives, and retaliatory 
outrages. On Sandwich Island, in 1842, the crews of two 
British vessels shot down 26 natives who opposed the cutting of 
‘wood, and, having driven many others into a cave, they set fire 
‘to a pile of wood and rubbish at its month, and suffocated them 
all. All kinds of excesses were committed by the lawless 
adventurers, and perpetrated by the 
islanders. Captain Erskine obtained a list of 14 vessels that 
had been engaged in these encounters between 1841 and 1848. 
In 1839 the London Missionary Society sent, some native 
teachers from the Samoan Islands, with a view to the conversion, 
through their moans, of some of the savages in the New 
Hebrides group; and they we iahed at Anctteum, ‘Tanna, 
and the Loyalty Islands. Messrs. Williams and Harris of the 
Samoun Mission, on landing on Erromango, in October 1839, 
‘wero murdered on the beactf, in rovenge, it was supposed, for 
some outrage committed by’ sandal-wood traders; but ‘the 
Samoan teachers continuod at their work, and in 1849 they wero 
ited by Bishop Selwyn. The New Hebrides Presbyterian 
Mission commenced their labours soon afterwards, and in 1852 
Dr. Geddie published a version of St. Luke's ospel in the 
language of Dilton Asand. ‘There are now Missionaries on 
Anciteum, Fotuna, Aniva, Tanna, Erromango, Montagu. or 
ee and Espiritu Santo Jslands. On Aneiteum all the 
landers are Christians, on Aniwa there are 150, and on Fotuna: 
50 converts, These are the most southerly islands of the group. 
About Citi ee) ago another Mission was formed, under the 
‘auspices of Bishop Selwyn, on a diffrent principle,” ‘Tho new 
plan was to make yearly erdises among the islands, and to induce 
the people to allow their boys and young men to go buck with 
‘the missiouaries, to be educated, with w to their returning: 
home ‘as Christians, ‘This was the “ Melanesian mission,” over 
whieh Bishop Batten presided. Their grounds nor of that 
of the New Hebrides mission, in the Solomon, Santa Cruz, and 
Banks groups, Their station and school is in Norfolk Island, 
and the Bishop made an annual cruise in a yacht named the 
Cross, touching at the different islands, Mr. Tilly,* 

‘who commanded her, took every opportunity of adding to our 


an “Hrdiogrophic Notices, Paste Orcas (Wostem Par) Nos. 21, 38, 
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Knowledge of the islands, and the Reef Islands to the north of 
Santa Cruz, including Lomlom, Nukapu, Pineli, Nicluli, Panavi, 
Tromelin, Nuponi, Analogo, Materna, have been added to the 
hart on his authority, he chief missionary success of Bishop 
Patteson has been ‘at San Cristoval or Bauro, one of the 
Solomons, and in the Banks Group, At Mola or Sugar-loay 
Asland, there is an ordained native teacher and soveral converts, 
and some impression has been made on the natives of Vanua 
Lava, where the anchorage was named by Bishop Selnyo, Port 
Patteson, in. 1897, after the Melanesian Bishop. ‘There are about 
100 islanders at the missionary school on Norfolk Island. 

‘The sandal-wood enormities of former years have been 
excceded in the present labour traffic with its attendant 
Kidnapping; which has arisen owing to the great demand for 
Tabor on the cotton plantations in the Fiji Islands and Quoonse 
Jind. ‘In. April, 1860, our associate, Dr, Berthold. Sooo 
who was sont out to the Fiji Islands to report upon th 
fapabilti, by the Cotonial Offic, declared that they seemed 
to be made for cotton cultivation, an acre yielding 485 lbs, of 
the best New Orleans, ‘Tho Fiji’ cotton proved to be of the 
qualities most dosirablo for British manufacture, and several 
Plantations wero formed in subsequent years, In Queensland 
the first cotton plantation was commenced near Brisbane, by 
Captain Towns, in 1863; and in 1866 he raised 183,680 Ibs, of 
eotton. ‘hus the demand for labour arose both to the east and 
tho wost of the New Hobrides group, and its supply became a 
most Iuerative business. Captain ‘Towns was tho first to have 
Tecourse to the importation of South Sea Islanders, sending ono 
of his own vessels for the now labourers, and intrusting their 
engagement to a man riamed Ross Lewin, who nd beon long 
among the islands, and could make himself understood. ‘Thus 
this labour traffic was commenced, and all the horrors of tho old 
sandal-wood trade were renewed. In 1865 Commodoro Sit 
William Wiseman, in H.M.S. Quragoa visited tho islands,* On 
August 6th he was at Ancitoum, and from the 10th to the 12th 
the Curagor was at anchor in Resolution Bay in Tanna, where 
4 firo with shell and rockets was opened upon two villages, and 
178 men were landed to destroy villages and | Plantations, and 
tosmash all the canoes on the beach. ‘The Commodore then 
Gintinued his eruiso touching at Erromango on the 23th, and 
Havannah Harbour on the 17th, and sailing botweon Espiritu 
Santo and Lepors Island to Port Patteson in Vanua Lava, ‘Tho 
Guragoa then stood along the northern coast of Santa’ Cruz, 
‘ Disturbed Distiete of New L, tens 
Schl tin Samat Laer Lia. ts Bon ek sig nak 
(taza, 871), 7290, 
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with Bishop Patieson in the Southern Cross in company. In the 
‘previous year two of the Bishop's boats’ crew had been murdered 
in Graciosa Bay, but he did not wish any punishment to be 
inflicted on the natives, so the Curagoa stood on to the island of 
San Cristoval, in the Solomon Group. After visiting Marau 
Bay in Guadalcanal, and St. George's Bay in Ysubel,. the 
Commodore returned to Erromango, and anchored in Dillon 
Bay on the 10th of September. On the 25th he fired 20 shells 
‘and 4 rockets into 0 village, and it was supposed that frightful 
damage was done by the batsting of a shell in a cave, where the 
people had probably taken shelter. ‘The Qurapoa sailed thence 
through Hayannah channel to Numea in New Caledonia, and 
proceeded to Sydney on the Sth of October, 1865, Mz. Blenckley 
accompanied. Sir William Wiseman on this occasion, and made 
large and valuable ethnological collections. It is not probable 
that this ruiso was productive of any beneficial effect as regards 
the intercourse between the Europeans and islanders. = 

Tn April, 1867, Captain Ince of ELMS. Eat, reported the loss 
of several vessels and numerous murders in revenge for islanders 
carried off to Queensland and Fiji, It was then found that 382 
islanders had been Janded in Qneensland, most of them under 
‘engagements to work for three years, and that 78 bad returned. 
A petition, by eight of tho New Hebrides Mission, was 

resented in Februsry, 1868, to the Governor of Queensland, 

nouncing the labour traffic and declaring that many labourers 
had been carried off by force, ‘This led’ to the passing of the 
“Polynesian Labourers Act” by the Queensland fogislature, in 
March, 1868; which was intended to enforce tho registration of 
Inbourers, their prope maintenance and support, and their 
return at’ the expiration of contracts, But it 1s said to be of 
Tittle use in ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate 
islanders, and the labour traffic, with its attendant kidnapping, 
continues in full vigour. Plantations hayo also been formed on 
the New Hebrides themselves, at Anciteum, Tanna, and Vate 
‘or Sandwich Island, and there is a whaling station at 
Erromango. 

Tn 1S68 IMS. Blanche, commanded by Captain Montgomerio 
was sent to investigate the massacre of the erew of un English 
yessel in the Solomon Group. Sailing from New Caledonia, she 
touched at Wanderer Bay in Guadalcanal, and then proceeded 
to Now Georgia, the sceno of the outrage, where a yillage was 
shelled and burnt. ‘The Blanche returned by the east coust of 
Guadalcanal ond Son Cristoval to Port Patteson in Vanna 
‘Lava, and thence, by Sondwich Harbour in Mallicollo, and Dillon 
Bay ‘in Erromango, to New Caledonia. In the same year 
Commodore Rowley Lambert in H.M.S. Ohallenger, coming from 
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Fiji, visited Tanna and the other southern islands in the New 
Hebrides Group. In 1869 the Rosario, then commanded by 
Captain Palmer, also touched at the most southerly islands of 
the group, which are now well known. 

‘The eruise of the Hosario, from October 1871 to Februm 
1872, was mdertaken in consequence of the increasing eompli- 
cations, caused by the lawless acts of vessels engaged in the 
labour traffic, and of quent retaliations on the part of the 
islanders; and the duties connected with the investigation of 
these questions necessitated visits to almost every island in the 
Santa Cruz and New Hebrides groups. ‘Thus many places 
were visited at which no man-of-war had ever touched before, 
Iandings were effected on islands scarcely ever touched at, and 
Jong walks were taken into the interior of many little-known 
islands, 

‘These islands lie in a x.N.w. and s.s.e. direction, along a dis- 
tance of about 700 miles, between the parallels of 9°45" and 
20° 16's latitnde, and the meridians of 165° 40" and 170° 30° 
®. longitude, ‘The lange island of Now Caledonia Ties at a dis- 
tance of 200 miles to the south-west of the southern part of the 
group, and the Solomon Islands are about the same distance 
due west of the most northern part; while the Fiji Islands are 
the nearest land to the eastward.” There aro three distinet 
groups, divided from each other by intervals of 60 miles of sea; 
namely, the south New Hebrides, the north New Hebrides and 
Banks Islands, and the Santa Cruz, Duff, and Swallow groups; 
while east of the latter, at a distance of 60 miles, are the isolated 
islands of Tueopia, Cherry, and Mitre. 

‘The southern New Hebrides consist of the following five 
islands:— 

Anciteum, 27 miles long by 21 broad } highest peak, 2788 fee 
Pete, ts ong Sight yaks dea ae 
Tanna, 23 miles long by 40 broud; highest peak, about 3000 feet. 
Anite, highest peak, 200 feet, 
Hrromange, 80 miles long by 22 broads highest peak, 8000 feet 

The northern New Hebrides and Banks Islands, which are 
in reality but one group, consist of about 35 islands, besides 
numerous islets and rocks; Eapirite Sando, the largest, bein 
79 miles long by 40 broad, and the average. sizo of the islands 
being about 60 miles round. Commencing from the south, the 

r islands of the group are as follows :— 
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Aurora, 3 wile ng by 6 boa; gat yuk, 200 fe. 
aptit Santo about 7 ales tng fy 10 eed 
Sima Marta; highest ey S000 fet 

Fanua Ja (np 188); ger ek, 2500 ft 

Torres ends tres wonbe 


‘And the principal smaller islands are -— 


Hahn 

re Hits (or Mei), 6 wiles 

Fosna; Mighest ea, 100 fe 

oper hishest ya, 500 fet. 

‘Star Peak ; highest peak, 2900 feet. 

Bota. (or ‘Sign-toef);” you. 2006, 8 oF 10 allen in ciremnferences 

Tight peak, 1400 tot. 

Valua (or Sadite as 8 rules on 

Treparapura, nearly round, about 
1050 feet 

Vatu Bhindi; highest peak, 100 fest. 

From Vate and Nguna to Mallicollo and Ambrym the islands 
form a cluster; they then, as it were, fork into tivo lines, form- 
ing a large bay, with Mallicollo and Espiritu Santo on the west, 
Geil! Penictoat and Anrora on tho cath side; while the Banks 
Tslands again cluster at the northern entrance to this bay. 

Both New Hebrides groups consist, with the exception of the 
Porres Isles, of islands of volcanic formation ; but the Santa 
Cruz group, besides islands of voleanic formation, also contains, 
in its northern part, numerous reof islands, "The voleanie 
islands are Santa Cru:—itsolf the largest, about 24 miles by 10 
—Vanikoro, Tevai, Lord Howe, Tapua, and Tinakula. ‘The reef 
islands are all further north. ‘The host northerly of these 
those discovered by Quiros, and named the Diff Islands by the 
‘old missionary ship in 1796, are almost entirely unknown; and 
the aecount of one of them, called Tawmaco, by Quiros and 
‘Torres, is almost the only knowledge we at present possess. It 
is, however, reported that one or two. are of volcanic origin. 
‘The other reef islands to the west, which were discovered by 
‘one of Mendafia’s ships in 1596, and’ named Swallow Islands by 

in Carteret, wore first examined by Bishop Selwyn in 

1856 and 1857, and afterwards by Bishop Patteson and Mr. 
Tilly in the Southern Cross, here are about a dozen, the 
Iargest of which is Lomlom Island. ‘Their names are: 

Lovlom, 5 miles long by 14 broad ; 300 feet high. 

Fromain, 

‘and Inet; 10 fot above water. 

Pileni, 1 mile, 100 feet. 

Nivoluli, 1 120 feet high. 














by 24 broad; highest peak, 1850 fet. 





Ighest peak, 1800 f 
ails in circumference; highest 
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‘These reef islands occupy an extent of about 42 miles in a 
west by north direction from Niman, the most south-eastern 
of the group, to Nupani, the most north-western, ‘They ate 
from 20 to $00 feet above the sca, and extensive reefs stretch 
‘out, some from theft Tee and others from their weather sides, 
Whilst procceding round the south sido of the reat islands, and 
as far as Nokapa, I kept continually sounding, and wot no 
bottom with 120 fathoms of line, the water being’ deep close 
‘longside the coral reefs, 

‘The three small islands to the eastward are isolated, and ean 
scarcely be said to belong to tho groups, being separated by 
about 60 miles. ‘They are:— 

Anna (Cherry), 200 feet hgh 14 mile round, 
tn (a 150 oe sn bara Se 





Although situated between New Caledonia and the Fiji 
Islands, which are two of the most extensive coral regions in 
the world, the New Hebrides have scarcely any reefs; and the 
first that aire mot with, coming from the south, are those round 
the island of Vanikoro, in the Santa Cruz Group. ‘This absence 
‘of coral is attributed, by Dana, to the destruction of the 200 
phytes by heat, consequent on volcanic action, Submarine 
eruptions, which ‘are frequent as long as a voleano near the sea 
is in action, heat the water and destroy whatever life it may 
contain, 

The line of volcanie activity in these islands is, in the general 
direction of the group, about ss¥. to Naw. A Tine dravn 
from the active volcano of Tinacula to that of Tanna, a distance 
of 600 miles, nearly passes throngh the voleano of Ureparapara, 
the boiling springs of Vanua Lava, and the two active craters 
of Ambrym and Lopeyi. The line also passes through Santa 
Croz, Santa Moria, the southern part of Pentecost Island, 
and Api; on all of which there are cone-shaped hills, which 
have the appearance of extinct volcanoes. ‘The Rosario was 
decalmeil off the voleano of Tinaenla during the whole of the 
night of November 28th, and passed it again on the 29th. It 
is @ perfect cone, rising ont of the sea to a height of 2200 feet; 
with the base, to about a third of the way up, clothed with 
verdure, and the upper two-thirds quite bare. During the two 
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Gays there were outbursts of flame and smoke at intervals of 
from ten to fifteen minutes, and in the intervals the stream of 
turning Java poured down the xaxw. side of the crater in a 
continuous brilliant stream into the sea, This voleano appears 
tobe in a permanent state of activity, for in ‘Mendaia 
found that the same. eruptions were taking place; and though 
Coptain Carteret only records volumes of stuoke as issuing from 
the crater in 1767, it was emitting @ Iarge and bright flame 
when the Duj' passed the island in 1796. Following the line 
of voleanio activity to the south, the next phenomenon is met 
with on the island of Vanua Lava, where there are boiling 

rings ubout half-way up the central hill, on its northern side, 
We-catld sce the sak rising up from amongst the trees, and 
mingling with the dense clouds overhead. Further south, on 
the same line, is the yoleano of Ambrym, We were becalmed 
‘ut a distance of 3 miles from the north coast of the island, and 
about 14 miles from the crater, as the erow flies. Explosions 
were distinctly heard at intervals of 15 minutes, some louder 
‘than others, ‘The ship was thickly covered with fine dust of a 
brownish colour; but the voleano itself was concealed from our 
view by an intervening range of hills, Captain Cook mentions 
haying'seen columns of white smoke rolling: up from the hills; 
but, at the time that we were off the island, the clouds were so 
Jow that T was unable to distinguish the smoke with certainty, 
though I anxiously watched the line of hills for three hours. 
When on the south side of the island, however, we saw. the 
Ambrym volcano blazing up several times during the night of 
the 29th of December, “Lopevi, a small island to the south of 
Ambrym, closely resembles Tinacula, It also is a perfect cone, 

ing from the sea; but it is nearly double the height of 
‘Tinacula, and the baso is proportionately larger. ‘The summit 
of the crater was carefully watched during two days and nights, 
but heavy clouds were generally hanging round the summit, 
which obscured the view. When, at intervals, the peak was 
clear, Lobserved a thin film of smoke rising into the air; but 
no explosions were heard, and, as compared with Tinacula, 
Ambrym, and Tanna, the voleano of Lopevi was quiescent at 
the time of our visit. 

‘The most powerful voleano in the group is that of Yasowa, on 
the island of Tanna, the most southerly in the line of volcanic 
activity. It is about a mile from the sea at Sulphur Bay, but 

‘ht miles from the head of Port Resolution. We landed at 
f-past six in the morning, with the intention of visiting the 
crater, accompanied by Mr. Neilson, the missionary. — On 
approaching the summit of the first range, at a height of not. 
more than 500 feet above the sea, we came to a series of patches 
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where there were hot sulphur springs near the surface, and 
steam was ooring from numerous crevices, In. proceeding 
through very thick bush, and in crossing ranges of undulating 
hills in the direction of Mount Yasowa, we heard loud reports, 
sounding like broadsides from a line-ofbattle ship, at rapid 
intervals, After walking for about seven miles and a half we 
\ddenly emerged from the bush, and came upon an open 
space covered with loose scoria, with the bare cone rising about 
600 fect above the place where we were standing. After 
scrambling up the steep side of the mount, through loose scoria, 
for about 300 feet, we came to the foot of the actual crater. 
Here the native guides refused to proceed further, and warned 
us that, if we persisted in attempting the ascent, we must 
reserve perfect silence, ‘These ‘Tannese believe the voleauo to 
bo am evil apni, whoeo anger would. sroued by emy nc 
not produced through his own mighty throat. On reaching the 
upper lip, we found ourselves ona Tidgo, about 14 fest wide, 
with o perfectly perpendicular cliff on the inner side, ‘The 
‘opening is abont 700 feet long by 500 wide, and I judged that 
depth, from the ridge to. the burning lava, was about 
200 feet. During the intervals between the explosions there 
appeared to be three distinct openings from which the explo- 
sions took place; and after the explosions we could: see sheets, 
as it were, of liquid fire flowing hack into their beds. I timed 
the explosions, which took place every three minntes. 
‘were accompanied by a deafening seport, the shocks were dis- 
tinetly felt, and huge masses of scorin were hurled up toa 
height of fully 1000 feet. ‘The great mass fell back into the 
rater, but some pieces fell upon the ridge, to leeward of the 
place where we were standing. Great clouds of dust and smoke 
were sent up at the some time, which at times obscured. the 
summit of the mountain, in looking at it from seaward, At 
the foot of the volcano, on the north side, there is a fresh-water 
Juke about a mile long, and 200 feet above the level of 
the sea. 
‘The line of voleanie activity has the largest islands on either 
side, a little apart from the actual eruptions; but the numerous 
conical peaks in every part of the groups seem to indicate a 
period of activity on every island. ‘The water is very deep 
round all the shores, and the hills, rising abruptly from the sea, 
are clothed with dense vegetation. ‘The coco-nut, trees, are not 
confined to the beach, but often grow on the hillsides, and are 
seen in clusters all over the inland valleys, ‘This is especially 
the case on the island of Ambrym, ‘Trees, yielding excellent 
timber, grow on the slopes of the hills; such as the weeping 
iron-wood (Casuarina aquisetifolia, Vorst.}, Casuarinas, and the 
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‘Deautiful candle-nut trees (Alewrites triloba, Forst.). Graceful 
ferns and branching grasses cover the ground, and numerous 
flowering shrubs form a dense undergrowth. I had no oppor- 
fanities of examining the flora at a greater eight than 2000 
feet, and am not able to ‘describe the change from tropical to 
mountain forins, ‘The Nen 






Hebridans make neither mats nor 
‘eloth, but both the serew-pine and the paper mulberry are 
found on the islands, and the distinct race inhabiting Cherry 
Talo have fapa cloth which they prepare from the Intter plant, 
‘The rich vosetation, which entitely covers the islands, darted 
cand beantiful; and every voyager, from the days of Mendana, 
thas beon enchanted bythe’ loveliness of the scenery. The 
‘groups farther to the eastward, and beyond the 180th meridian, 
to Tahiti and the Marquesas, appear to have been dependent, 
for ther fora and fauna, on the waits and strays that floated oF 
‘wore waited to them from distant continents. “But the Solomon 
and New Hebrides groups, togetler with the Fiji Islands, 
Possess a rich and varied flora and fauna peculiar to them: 
elves, which has not hitherto becn thoroughly examined, 
although the admirable work of Berthold Seemann is an im. 
portant contribution towards a more complete knowledge of 
‘this interesting subject. I regret that I am unable to add any 
additional “information, and that my very absorbing duties 
gatiely precluded any attempt on my part to make collections 
in natural history. 

‘The reef islands, in the northern part of the Santa Cruz 
Group, are not regularly formed coral islands, with central 
Jagoons, such as are formed in Torres Straits; but are raised 
upon the reefs themselves, and vary in size from small rocks or 
its to) lands noverat wilek 12 cheese ‘They are 
generally covered with dense scrub, overtopped by coco-nut 
‘trees, and wherever this is the case, as at Lom-lom and Nukapu, 
‘hey are inhabited, 

‘The deep and beantifully transparent sea which surrounds 
the islands sbounds in fish of various kinds; the usual yield, 
when we hauled the seine, consisting of mullet and bream, At 
‘Tanna we were warned, by a native, of the poisonous fish which 
had so serious an effect upon those who partook of them, both 
‘on board the ship of the old Spanish navigator Quiros, and in 
that of Captain Cook: but none were caught by us. On the 
island of Fotuna, which has no reef, and is surrounded by deep 
sea, I looked down from the summit of a perpendicular cliff 
into the transparent water, and saw fish swimming among the 
rocks, of the most bri Hantly bright green and Blue colours 
Attracted by the fish, the bare and unfrequented rocks are’ tho 
‘haunts of myriads of sea birds of every kind that is known 
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{a tho tropical zon of the Paco; and in tho woods, there aro 
ns with gay plumage, 

he innbitants of the New Flebrides and Santa Cruz groups 
Delong to that Papuan or Melanesian race which may bo ead 
to extend from New Guinea to the 180th meridian, where, in 
the Fiji Islands, it mingles with the stronger and moro hand- 
some Polynesians. In the New Hebrides some differences are 
discernible as regards the inhabitants of the various islands. 
As a rule the men of the southern New Hebrides are taller 
and better developed than those farther north, In ‘Tanna 
there isa finer and stouter-made race than in any of the other 
islands, ‘Tho Erromango men aro smaller; and in Santa Craz 
the men are all short and slight, but wiry and active, and of a 
choeeful disposition, In Tanna’ very few aien wore seen who 
wore taller than 5 fect 7 inches, while at Santa Crnz none were 
seen to exceed 5 fect 5 or 6 inches, At Espiritu Santo the 
men appeared to be intelligent, but they were not equal, as @ 
race, to the Tannese. 

The New Hebrides islanders are not a good-looking race. 
‘The forchead is low and receding, the cheek-bones and {ava 
broad, the nose flat, but not so flat os the nose of an African, 
negro, and large mouths. ‘The hair is woolly, and the grown 
ren have close woolly beards and whiskers ‘tho skin is woty 
or nearly black, and cutancous diseases aro very provalent, 
In most of the islands they are fond of painting the face and 
body with red ochre, white lime, and a black colour, all mixed 
with coco-nut oil, in oblique bars, ‘They make large holes in 
the ears, whence to suspend ormaments; and they raigo sears 
on the breast and arms, Various ways of dressing, or orma- 
menting the hair, prevail in the different islands; the most 
extraordinary being that which is the fashion in Tanna, Very 
small tufts are bound round with the stalk of a grass, so. that 4 
smnall piece is left to curl over the end of the binding. ‘The 
whole of the head of hair is dressed in this way, and itis eaid 
that the operation takes three or four years to complete. In 
ost of tho islands itis a common, though far from a general 
custom, to colour the hair with chunam or turmeric, 6 aa to 
wiv ita yellow tnt and at Bspiitu Santo the warns fasten 
8 cock’s tail-eathers at the back of their heads. Round the 
neck they wear necklaces made of human teeth, shells, and 
ocomut. At tho island of Santa Cruz they wear latge tortoises 
shell rings through the noses, with a chain of soven or eight, 
and sometimes as many as twelve in each ear, hanging down 
over their shoulders, Breastplates mado of white shell, and of 
‘ations sizes, from 53 to 9 inches in diameter, are also worn By 
the chiefs of the Santa Cruz and Swallow groups. In most of 
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the islands one fore-arm is ormamented with a bracelet, often 
of shellwork and coconut, worked in’ zigang‘patorns, In tho 
Solomon Islands they wear a very large shell armlet. With 
‘the exception of these omament’, and of a string fastened 
tightly round tho waist, to which the apron is secured, both 
mien dnd women go perfectly naked, 

Tsaw two Albinos, one a male, belonging to the island of 
Mallicollo, the other a female, « native of the island of Nguna, 
‘the latter without exception tho most hideous and repulsi 

woman Fever saw. Her skin was as fair as any man 
in the ship, with huge red blotches or freckles over the face and 
arms, wool of a yellowish colour, eyes small, receding, and. ver 
weak, of a pinkish hue; nose flat, and mouth large, with thief 
lips, "This delicato creature was ono of the wives of u chief at 
the island of Nguna, and had been stolen by white mod, not for 
hor attractions, but for the sake of her labour, to work on a 
plantation. I released her from bondage and, after having had 
the pleasure of hor society for threo or four days, restored her 
to hor heart-broken husband, 

‘ho valuo of w wite, amongst these islands, is generally 
estimated at about thiee pigs, which, when a man is ablo to 

them, entitle him to the hand of a dusky beauty, The tnen 
jo little ar no work, beyond fighting, hunting and fishing, exeept 
when thoy harvest the yearly crops of yams, ‘The signal for 
tinge this crop ix tho ripening’ of the Erythrina Indica in 
ly, when rows of hillocks aro thrown up with staves, on the 
top of which piceos of old yam are set up, which soon boxin to 
sprout. Ina month they require reeds on which to elimb; in 
February they bogin to ripen, and the crop is taken in March 
or April, ‘lo people count by yam crops instal of year, nd 
when they agro to go as labourers to Queensland or Fiji, the 
time’ is-counted at so many yams ‘Their chief food is yam 
mixed with coconut, Taro is also grown on most of the 
islands, generally. on irrigated land, but sometimes as a dry 
crop, Itis fit for eating at about the timo when the yam erop 
inexhnustods” ‘Tho flesh of pige iv conuined, and oecasionally 
fish and fowls, but always at their lange feasts; and whenovor 
human food can be procured, it is much sought after. All the 
men are habitual kava drinkers, 

‘The huts vary in size on the diferent islands; some bein, 
large, commodious, and well ventilated ; others small, low and 
dirty. ‘They are all roofed with the leaf of the coco-nut tree, 
some circular, others oblong or square, and they contain no 
furniture of any description. On the island of Sunta Cruz, 
Mendain describes them as. cirenlar, and resting on a central 
pole exactly as they aro built at the present day. In the Banks 
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Group tho bonses consist of threo ros of post, tho two outer 
‘ones 5 fect clear of the ground, and the centre one 15 feet, each, 
row supporting a horizontal beam fastened by coco-nut fibre, 
with other beams meeting diagonally on the centre row. ‘The 
rool are of covo-nut leaves with projecting eaves, and the walls 
of matting, 

‘The property of the islanders consists in land and coco-nut 

as well as murder, is, T was informed, usually 
punished with death, 

At some of the islands I have seen idols which they profess to 
worship; but I believe that they have little or no idea of a 
divinity ora hereafter, In 1505 Mendafia’s historian tells us 
that on the island of Santa Crux there was, in each village, a 
large house containing rudely-carved wooden images in halt 
relief, and Mr. Dillon’ mentions that in Vanikoro there wero 
Jarge houses, in each village, set apart for tho use of disembodied 
spirits. Thad no time to investigato this intoresting part of tho 
subject, and I believe that much may yet be learnt reapect 
the superstitions ideas of these islanders, 

‘The languages or dialects, in the different islands, ap 
tous to be totally: distinet 
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lon some of the large islands, 
such jas Espiritu Sunto, a man from Cape Lisbumo, at the 
extreme south, is unable to make himsolf intelligible in a villago 








40 miles up the coust. Latham says that there aro also ut least 
two dialects in Erromango. Quiros is said to have collected 
vooabularies of tho language in Taumaco (Duff Group); and 
Yocubularies in the Tauna nnd Mallicollo dialects aro given by 
Cook. D'Urville collected a vocabulary ‘of the Vanikoran 
Gialeet, and gives a specimen of a love song. Dr. Ged 
published the Gospels of St. Luke and St. Mark at Sydnoy in 
1852 and 1853, in the language of Anciteum, the most southerly 
of the New Hebrides Islands; and there is 4 manusoript gram 
mar of the ‘Tanna language by Mr. Heath, Tt has a peculiar 
form by which three persons inay bo spoken of distinet froin 
dual of plural, wud abounds with inflections. Captain Cook 
remarks upon the harsh sound of the New Hebrides dialects, 
snd uoties a peculiar sound formed by the shaking and vibration 
‘Of ¥rent Mulbcllo, which, However {aid not notes, 

‘The islanders are very fond of dancing, to theaccompaniment 
of w plaintive ajr, und in admirable time. Al voyagers have 
noticed this love of dancing, ‘The companions of Quirus observed 
it, and Captain Carteret mentions haying seen Jarge numbers of 
People on Santa Cruz island, dancing in ving, 

ir arms consist of bows and arrows, spears and clubs; but 
6m the southernmost islands of the New Hebrides Group, many 
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mare now armed with guns supplied tothem by traders 
fin the labour trafic, whe give them as wages to returning 

and as bribes to the chiefs for allowing the traffic. On 
some islands, where there has been much intercourse with whit 
toe they havo converted the beads of axe, which they a 
received in exchange for yams, &e., idable-fooking 
tomahawks which, in the hands of brave and skilful mon, are 
‘most dangerous and unpleasant weapons, 

‘Tho clubs are of different shapes, and are generally wielded 
with one hand, though they also have large double-handed ones. 
At Erromango the starheaded club is the most common, 
while in the northern islands the plain smooth clubs, some 
with knobs or buttons at the end, are most in vogue, Clubs 
in shapo of canoes are soen at the Santa Cruz Islands, At the 
Solomon Islands they have sharp two-edged clubs, grafted over 
with a sort of sennit, and some of them are very hindsomely 
finished off, ‘The most yaluable clubs arc made of Casuarina 
wood, and are four feet long, straight and polished. Ono kind 
has a flat pieoo projecting at right angles to the handle. 

‘The bows aro made of Casuarina woo, and axe well polished, 
and about 5 feet long. ‘They are drawn from tho shoulder, 
‘The arrows are of reed and vary in length, the shortest. boing i 
feot 6 inches and the longest 4 feet ( inches, Many of them are 
Sipped with human bono, « poculiarity which is rotrded by the 
Spanish navigators in 1595, and these have several barbs. 

thers are plain sharp-pointed weapons; but. the only arrows 
that I have seen with feathers are those’ used for the pu 
‘of shooting fish and birds, Some of tho lator ato merely blunt 
round-topped bolts, All tho arrows sed in war aro polwoned ; 
Dut I have been tunable to ascertain the nature of the poison, of 
whether it is animal or vegetable; though T was told on good 
authority that, on the death of a native, the arrows ato stuck 
into tho kidney fat of the corpse, and allowed to remain until 
decomposition sets ‘Men wounded by these poisoned 
arrows generally die from tetanus, Mr. Dillon has a story that 
at Vanikoro the poison is obtained from a nut the size and 
stape of « mango, that they, break the shell, srapo tho Komal 
with the thumb nail, and rub the juicy substance, mixed with 
Time, on the arrow head, He adda that he took 200 of these 
nuts to the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, But as Mr. Dillon 
aumits that a pig, wounded with an atrow ao polsoned, remained 
in perfect health, I am inclined to think that he was taken in, 
Dr. Seemann says that, in the Fiji Islands, vegetable poisons 
are extracted by the natives, who make a profound secret of the 
art, In the southern islands they use cylindrical covers of 
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eaves as quivers; but in the north they carry a handful of 
about 7 or 8 arrows in one hand, which they put down when 
iene 18 fect in Jongth, and all 
he sj are from 12 to 18 feet in length, and are gener 

barbed at a distance of about 3 feet fon the tip. Bee ie 
very handsomely carved. They aro very expert in the use of 
these weapons, and in one instance, at Tanna, a man was asked 
to take a shot from the quarterdeck at tho fore topmast 
studding-sail boom, a distance of about 90 feet. The arrow 
strack exactly at the part aimed at, on which he shot off a 
‘second arrow, and cut the first out of the boom ; both falling 
into the sea, 

During their engagements with each other, one of which I 
witnomed. in Byron Bay, at Santa Gras Inland, they kept sone 
tinually shouting, moving and dancing about, s0 as Hot to show 





120 yards. Each individual apparently fights on his own account, 
and under no leadership or regular order of battle. Tho chiots, 
howover, occasionally assign a mark to each of thoir men, 
Before making an attack there is a peculiar warning shout or 
ery, on hearing which tho women and children immediately 
retire out of danger. ‘Their disappearance is a suro sign that 
treachery is intended, As wo sailed along the coast, fires wore 

ted, one after the other, on the hilltops, apparontly. ax 
ignals, ‘Tho same thing is mentioned by Captain Cook and 
other voyagers. 

On Santa Cruz and Nukapn they haye regular fortifications, 
consisting of stone breastworks about 4 feet 6 inchos high, built 
in a semicircular form, and thrown up in alternate lines, in 
front of the villages, which are for the most part built near 
tho sea, I examined these breastworks on’ tho island of 
Nukapu; and both the historian of Mendafia's voyage, and 
Captain ‘Carteret, describo exactly similar works on Santa 
Griz Island. Carteret, who only ‘saw them from his ship, 
describes them as built in salient and retiring angles; but i 
reality they ate semiciroular and isolated, and merely havo the 
‘pearance of continuous lines, because the rows aro built 
alternately, the rear ones filing up tho intervals loft in 
front, 

‘The canoes are small, not being more than 20 to 20 fect 
long, and they are all fitted with outriggers. ‘They generally 
contain two or throe people, though I saw some, at the Solomon 
Islands, which were over 90 fect in length, Tho islanders are 
Very expert in handling these canoes, and I was surprised at the 
dexterous manner in which I saw a couple of islanders right one 
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fof the canoes that had beon capsized. ‘They use short paddles 
with cross handles and long peerered 
‘Whe islanders are a merry, cheerful race, though easily 
alarmed, When the ship came into Byron Bay, at Santa Cruz 
Island, sho was immediately besct by about 150 canoes, contain- 
ing some 800 people. Shortly after we anchored the bugle 
sounded to evening quarters, on which the ship was instantly 
deserted, and it was some time before confidence could again 
be established. But they had no sooner rotumed, and found 
that no harm was intended to them, thin the order was given 
towsend the top-gallant-masts down; at the word “Aloft” they 
saw the rigging crowded with men, and a panic again ensué 
among tho natives, who did not return until they eaw the yards 
fand masts coming down. On the following morning we were 
in clearing the after-hold, when several of the natives 
Toga top in manning the whip, which semod to give thom 
great amusemont, though they did little work, always hauling 
&t the wrong moment, and not pulling when required. ‘Tho 
fiddle and bugle were objects of great curiosity in their eyes, 
One of the most interesting points connected with the natives 
of these islands is the way in which the handsome Polynesian 
rage seems to dovetail among. the Papuans or Melanesians of 
the New Hebrides, Several islands aro certainly inbabited by 
Polynesians, which belong, phically to the Melanesian 
groups. I landed on Cherry Island, and found that it was 
inhabited by handsome aid friendly Polynesian race, with 
‘ht hair. One man was 5 feet 10} inches in height, and 
weighed 298ibn,| The population was about 200. ‘The land 
of Tecopin in inhabited by the ame race. Dillon and Dumont 
A'Uryille describo the ecopians as an extremely mild and 
hospitable people, numbering about 400 souls, under four 
chiefs. It would appear also, from the accounts of Quiros and 
Torres, who visited them in 1606, that tho Duff Islands are 
also inhabited by the sume Polynesian race, It would not only 
seem so from their kind and hospitable character, but the 
inhabitants of ono isle, called Chicayana, aro distinctly’ stated 
to have long, straight hair. In the voyage of the Dug’ these 
people are described as stout and well built, with copper- 
Eiured complexions, With regard to the Svallow or Rect 
Islands, T was under the impression, that the inbabifants 
belonged to the Melanesian race. ‘The men who came along- 
side, off Lom-lom, the largest of the group, certainly had. 
woolly hair, and were like the people we saw at Santa Cruz, At 
‘Nukupa I only saw the men’s heads behind a stone breastwork, 
With « poltoned arrow pointed at mo, vo that Ieould not make 
very leisurely examination; but they also certainly appeared 
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to have black Papuan skins and woolly hair. I havo since read 
that the late Bishop Patteson found that they spoke a dialoct 
of Maori, and he classed them among the’Polynesians ; and this 
Appears rather to increase the puzzle, if the adjacent island of 
Lom-lom is inhabited by Melanesians. The men of Tecopia 
expressed to D’Urville the greatest abhorrence of their woolly- 
headed neighbours of the New Hebrides and Santa Craz 
groups, so that they can scarcely live otherwise than as enemies 
to each other; and their mingling in «mall islands of the same 
group becomes all the more curious. ‘The Cherry Island people 
are cleanly, they manufacture ¢apa, make very fine matting, and. 
form a contrast in every way to tho filthy savages of the New 
Hebrides and Banks groups. It would be a very interesting 
point to ascertain the exact limit of the two races, and. to 
discover the Polynesian group to which the Chorry Islanders 
and Tecopians are most, closely allied, as regards language and 
traditions, ‘ime did not admit of my even attempting to 
investigate this and many other points of great interest; but I 
feel muro that there is much still to learn which would well 
repay the study, and that future visitors to theso islands will 
havo before them a very important field for geographical and 
ethnological research. 





1X.—Summary of Obsorvations on the Geography, Climate, and 
Natural History of the Lake Region of Equatorial Africa, 
made by the Speke and Grant Eapodtition, 1860-68. By 
Lieutonant-Colonel J, A. GRaNr, P.RG.8, 0.B4 O81, 


Tue late Sir Roderick Murchison, our respected President, 
‘after presenting me with the Patron's medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, impressod upon mo the necossity of giving, 
for publication by the Society, some account of the journey 
through Africa, made in company with Captain Spoke. 

He had two reasons for this: one, that there ought to be a 
“quid pro quo;” and the other, that Captain Spoke had 
made only a very small contribution, which appeared in the 
thirty-third volume of the Society's Transactions, 

T nye hitherto hesitated to comply with Sir Rodoriok’s 
roquest; but I fol now thatthe duty is incumbent upon me, ax 
the survivor of the expedition; and I submit these notes, with 
due respect, to the Royal Geographical Society. 

‘True, Captain Speke's contribution of twenty-five pages was 
small when ‘the vast extent of country traversed—the largo’ 
Aol for dscrption—is taken into consideration but, when we 
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examine the map accompanying his memoir, we find that the 
country is so distinctly delineated, from hia own observations 
and from information’ obtained on the spot, that, as far ns 

sphy is concerned, he had nothing more to say’; the whole 
4S seen at once upon a single sheet, 

However, the Society were not of this opinion, and haye, in a 
note at the head of Speke's paper, expressed their regret that 
Captain Speke nd given so short an account of his important 
journey. I therofore feel invited to supply the blank and 
‘eotify the omission, which, T am bound to say, was never inten- 
fiogally made by my lamented companion, 

ft miny be stated here that he ulso contributed to the Soc 
his work, entitled ‘The Discovery of the Source of the Nile 
all his sketches of the country, of its animals, birds, and fish, and 
also made over to different scientific bodies every species of the 
Fauna or Flora collected. ‘Tho country between Zanzibar and 
Kazoh hus been fully des in Captain Burton's ‘Lake 

ions;’ but, onwards to the Nile and Gondokoro, there may: 
still bo matter of interest untold and weleome to the membors 
of the Society. 

Wo shall therefore commence at Kazeh, lat. 5° 8. long. 33 ty 
where the expedition arrived upon the 2ith of January, 1861, 
haying been detained on the journey from the coast by’ the de- 
tortion of our porters, and by a war that was raging between the 
{nhabitants and the coast traders residing at Knzch, Tt was not 
our business to interfere in these quarrels; we did not attempt 
to assist either side, and met with consideration from both. The 
leader—or rebel chief ‘he might be called—of the natives eamo 
fnto our camp with n few followers and might havo plundered 
all our property, while wo, confident in our safety, were out 
shooting, 'The other, or Arab side, gave us a right heart 
welcome, sending us porters and provisions while we woro desti- 
tute in the forest, and meeting us with their followers on our 
approach to their settlement, 

the foremost in kindness was Moossah, a native of the Tndian 
territory of Kutch, in Bombay. Upon the day of our arrival ut 
Kazeh, he led the way throigh a noisy throng and conveyed 
us to his house, Here a gay gathering of the influential 
traders in slaves and ivory, in full durbar dress, had’ assembled 
to groct us, ‘Tho faces around me were all strange, but I had 
not much difficulty in picking out from among them a face 
and character I had heard so much of: old Snaay, the slave- 
dealer and cattle-lifter, with his long lean face and determined 
Jip, wo unmistakable,” He looked uncomfortable and fidgeted 
about, but, we soon had it explained to us that he was anxious 
for the interview to terminate, as he was leaving then and 
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there upon a campaign against the “rebel” natives, who had 
lately plundered him of twenty-five barrels of gunpowder, He 
aaked us why wo hnd not brought the rebel che tnto Rasch, 
dead or alivé, and so engrossed was he with his expedition, that, 
though Speke presented him with a valuable gold watch by 
Mucabe, set in turquoise, few words of thanks were uttered, and 
the old gentleman left, never to return. 

‘hese miserable wars in Central Africa originated, we were 
told, in a quarrel which arose between the slave of an Arab 
‘anda native of the country. ‘They fought over some water at 
a well; the Arab slaye was killed, and his master took revenge 
guint. the village. Other Arabs went to tho support and 
other villagers helped to fun the flame, consequently, through. 
hese constant interchangos of + paying of old scores,” there is 
never peace, neither will there be until the country has a 
sottled government. 

‘The evil effects of these fights tell disastrously, not only 
‘upon all those traders who caused tho disturbances origin 
Dut upon all persons travelling through the country. If acarav 
—wo will say like ours—is marching, the porters desort in 
batches or in a body as they approach the residences of the 
Arabs, for, like all imortals, they fear capture or death. ‘The 
People inthe villages havo been taught to detest every trader 
And every traveller, for they have suifered bitterly by ‘tho loss 
of their ‘slaves and their herds, and will not readily render 
assistance to a caravan, 

This sumo system has beon carried on for many years upon 
the Nile between Kbartoom and Gondokoro. Only a few years 

a boat full of armed men would land for plunder, and decamp 
With it, perhaps with impunity; but the next boat and every 
othr Bont: would be attacked ‘as it passod the spot, or whet 
var an opportanity offered. 

I would therefore here emphatically protest against any 
foroignor taking part in the fights of a country through whia 
he may be travelling for scientific and other information, for 1 
feel confident that neutrality is his truest and safest course, 

‘We were invited and. pressed to fight by every chief wo saw, 
and by the Arabs also. ‘The king of Karagweh asked us to 
sist him in killing his own brother; the king of Unyoro made 
exactly the same request; the king of Uganda wished us to 
9, plundering, and the Hgyptian ‘tealers would havo boon 

lelighted to sco us join them in their expeditions against the 

Poet people near Gondokoro. “If therefore, Speke had mixed 

ime up with the quarrels of” the inhabitants, the Royal 
hhical Society would never have seen him return, 

or fifty-two days we were sheltered at Kazeh or Toborah by 
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““Mooseh,” during which time we ocoupied ourselves: in pro- 
‘tracting our rons, aking a working out lunar observations, 
rogiscring tho tunfall, shooting, colleting, ending reports aud 
letters to England, attending to the sick and ing every 
information regarding the countries to the north, more particti- 
larly those around the Source of the Nile. 
jpeke, upon his previous journey with Captain Burton, had 
soon that tho waters of Unyanyembch drained to the Lake 
Tanganika; he had seen that the Victoria Nyanza was 3750 feet 
above the level of the ocean, but he now knew that Gondokoro, 
tho Nilo, was but 1500 feet high. His main ‘wish was, 
jrefore, to connect tho geography of both or all threo regions 
=the Tanganika, the Victoria Nyanza, and Gondokoro. He 
Wished to trace, from their source, the waters of the Nile which 
flowed from the highest slopes of Northern Africa, He formed 
hig plans calmly. 

Moomsat's house ‘nt Kazeh’ was) the rondesvous of: every 
trayellor and of every needy man. Hero we saw people froin 
India, Arabia, Ugania, Usoga, Madagascar, Kilimangao, and 
other African ‘provinces; and hero was the favourite resort: of 
all the gossips in the country, Moossah himself had been for at 
Joust twonty years in the eoimtry; he was the oldest established 
tmder and certainly tho most influential; we therfore, through 
hhim, hind tho freest access to all visitors hore, and gained in- 
formation for our map, Wo ascertained from them the names 
and customs of every race that surrounded the Vietoria Nyanza, 
tho Tanganika, &c,; and wore assured by Moossah that wo should 
have no difficulty in getting hones to Bzypt by descending the 
Nile, because it flowed from the great lake to the north, 

But, to make such a journey a suro success, Speke devised 
that Moossah should accompany us as far as Karagwob, or even 
to Uganda. He know that Moossah’s fume as a trustworthy 
honest man would influence, the kings of those two countties, 
and that some of his followors being from Uganda and Usoga, 
‘wo should be following the direct route by having such guides, 

Moossah himself was anxious to get away from Kazoh, as thie 
Arabs, by constant war, had brought deat fmine, and dosola- 
tion on the country ; ho constantly had to supply their demands 
for powder, for which they owed him heavy sums, However, it 
‘was not fated that he should accompany us, 

His health had been impaired by opium eating, and. was 
farther affected by his having kept the fast of Ratwam.” A 
supply of opiam was upon its way from the coast, and ho felt 
anxious for its arrival, as, if it was plundered, he thought he 
could not live. Week after week and poor Moossah’s 
drug never arrived; the small stock he had was lessened by 
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daily applications from his son and others whom he could never 
fefuse, Uhoogh he gave-with a grudge; and #0 the time came 
for us to leave. 


‘Meanwhile poor old “Snaay” and five other Arabs had been 
killed in action, and the remnant of them went to Moossah and 
told him that he should leave Kazeh at his ; he must wait 
to defend it against attack, Under such circumstances, where 
‘no settled government exists, Moossah had to submit and had 
‘to take an oath of allegiance ; ‘but even when we left he still 
clung to the hope of joining us, However, his death soon 
followed. We had not’ left many days when his messengers 
conveyed to us the sad intelligence that Moossah had breatl 
his last. i rs 

‘This we regarded as a calamity to our expedition. Our pro- 
spocts looked dark, two great men, our supporters ‘and 
introducers to African chiefs, had been cut off within a few 
weeks of each other. One, “ Snaay,” had died in an inglorious 
manner in an inglorious causo, desolating the country, aud 
4 Moossah” fell. vietim to his owa indulgences; but he foft a 
name for gentleness and kindliness of nature that will long be 
romomberod. It may show the reader his worth and the im- 
jintor attached to the event of his death, that couriers were 

ispatched to the kings of Karagweh and Uganda by his son 
to dnnounce the decease, ‘Tho messengers had separate in- 
structions for theso kings regarding our intended visit to them, 
“0 food the main object of our journey was never lost sight of 
by Spoke. 

‘The route we took from Kazch to Khartoom may bo divided 
aavete regions, which will be separately described under theso 











L. From Kazeh to Kitare, in Usui. 

I, From Kitaro to the River Kitangule. 
IIL. From Kitangule to Uganda. 
TY. From Ugania to Gondokoro. 

Y. From Gondokoro to Khartoom. 


L.—From Kazen 70 Krrane, ix Uso. 
‘Distance 200 miles; elevation from 3180 to 4204 feet* above 





* Wo srted from Boganil with ax teted bolllngthormomeles and two 
eh afrarig "Aw ad at Zach, do, thr 

sem tho ro tailing one simaltanone ‘toting 
Mier Thayaid not ee ‘omnes ith regularity? sed Tm folie 
think eit when tho higita are taken with tho mountain barmeer 
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the level of the sea; mean of the temperatures taken between 
J and 4 rat, from the 24th December, 1860, till the 15th 
November, 1861, 80°. Highest temperature observed, 24th. 
October, 1861, 90°. Extreme cold observed 13th November, 
1861, 56°. The rainfalls of January, February, and March were 
not measured, but T should say that the annual quantity of this 
istrict is under 34 inches. ~The expedition remained here 
from the 2ith of January till the 15th of November, 1861. 

‘This country is close to the watershed which separates the 
yaters of the ‘Tanganika Lake from the Victoria Nyauza Lake. 
In fact, we occasionally were upon. heights which shed their 
‘waters north and south, and although in this tract we traversed 
200 miles, none of the waters flowed northwards, but all to the 
‘Tanganika Lake; yet the streams were so small—in many cases 
mere springs or sources—it was conclusive that we were upon 
the watershed of the Equator, upon the north-eastern sage of 
fhe vast elevated area which shods it water, to the Lake 
Tanganika, and upon the most southern slopes of Nile-land. 

“his joursey was mado in thity-two ages, and during the 
whole of it we never lost sight of hills which, when not in cone 
fosed mace of igneous ook, wore in ranges o ridges pont 
ina wx.w. direction, averaging in height 3500 to 4000 fect, wi 
villages, cultivation or forest in tho valleys between, the ri 
Many of the surfuce rocks were extraordinary, either cropping 
up in boulders the height and size of houses, or showing strange 
rock basins, where water lodged, and flat masses upon which 
the people cleaned their grain. 

The st wx stages of this Gstrict had a diferent geological 
formation, ‘The rock was in stratifications of sandstone of various 
degrees of hardness, colour, and inclination, laid open to view 
by narrow valleys running northwards, and escarped sandstone 
rock upon their western sides, Since leaving Zanzibar, we had 
not met with so good an illustration of the goology of Africa, 
and it'was an interesting part of our journey. 

With this ehange of tho rock, ws, had pore, refreshing, and 
clear water, very different to the insipid brackish water we had 
drunk since leaving the coast. 

‘The deepest stream crossed was the Gombe, flowing, at the 

int, we crossed it, to the north-west. It was in flood upon the 
21st March, 5 fect’deep and 20 yards in width, with little or no 
current, and flat banks. On the day we crossed it we noted one 
of those curious phenomena in nature—a quicksand, the only 
‘one we observed in our whole journey, yet. so common in the 
ivers of India, an/l seen also at Simon's Bay, Cape of Good Hope, 
‘The altitude at this point was 8400 feet. above the level of the 
ea, and this of itsell is a strange coincidence, that a quicksand 
should be found at so high a level; but all this conntey is 
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saturated with water and sand, and itmay be that the vast basin 
of the Vietoria Nyanza—not so far away—may have something 
to-do with this, vit rests about the same level above the sea, 

‘The soil varied from sand to rich tenacious alluvial; ocea- 
sionally red clay was met with, and the whole tract of low hills, 
rock masses, plateaus and valleys, was lightly covered with 
brushwood, forest, grass aud crops. 

Not a day passed while marching that we did not moot 
with villages in which we generally encamped. The Innger 
‘ones were strongly fenced against sudden attack by double 
stockades, made from trees carried from the forests, and had a 
hedge of euphorbia outside of this fence. ‘The outer circle of 
all was a deep ditch. With this defence a yillage cannot 
forcibly be entered by any human being, and would stand an 
assault by bows and arrows as long as water and food lasted. 

‘The huts have steep roofs of grass, are circular, and each set 
belonging to a family is stockuded from its neighbouring set. 
Within tho enclosures, and somtimes within tee hhuts, cattle 
and goats are kept, so that cleanliness isnot the rule, althoogh 
in this respect there are certain restrictions, such as that no 
workers in iron, and no animal deemed unclean, may enter the 


Mie“ chict” is eupreme in his district, he expects, and often 
demands, tribute from all passing through his country, and if he 
does not get it he sends a flying column of men, armed with 
spears, bows and arrows, to try and enforce submission. His 
Principal nourishment isa coarse drink, made by fermenting and 

ling the grain of the country ; and, though seldom drank, he 
is ly in a mnddled state. 

fo has as many wives as he can maintain, and as many slaves 
ashe ean buy or kidnap ; but if they do not misbehayo he 
treats them kindly. He has a natural religion, the instinct 
ofright and wrong he has no idols, and belioves' in a supreme 
spinit of good and evil being able to avert danger from himself, 
or to punish others. Although he holds courts, which are co 
ducted with considerable coremony and earnest argument, he 
can neither read, write, nor count time. 

His dress is a sheet of blue cotton check, or chintz, tied round 
his waist and falling below the knee. Another sheet of similar 
material is thrown over his shoulders. ‘The head, fect, hands, 
and shoulders are bare, except a shell-pendant as the mark of 
rank round his neck, iron rings on his ankles, and a stick ur 
spear in the hand, completes the Mteme,” or Sultan, 

‘The men of this province Iead much the same Kind of life 
as their Sultan, but necessity makes them industrious and active. 
‘They prepare the ground for seed with iron hoes, not knowing 
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the use of the plough or the bullock in agriculture. With the 
‘assistance of their women they cut the crops and clean them. 
‘They convey all the firewood in from the forest, attend the cattle, 
mille the cows, defend the property of their Sultan, and a few 
of them trade in salt, sweet potatoes, ground-nuts, grain, ivory, 
fron, slaves, taking such to tho-northern kingdoms, as well as to 
the Coast opposite Zanzibar. ‘They carry loads of 60 and even 70 
‘pounds weight when employed as porters, but have an objection 
to carry cases of tin or wood, which hurt their naked skins. AIL 
articles made up for transport by native carriage in Contral 
‘Arica, should undoubtedly be placed in waterproof sucks and 
not in ‘cases, 

‘The women are better dressed than the men; all of them wear 
cotton cloth from the waist to above the ankles, while the 
majority of tho mon havo tho skin of goat slung from ono of 
their shoulders as their only covering. ‘The women have their 
seal separate from the men, a+ M. Du Chaily mention i his 
ping! Kingdom. ‘They eat in the open ar, with their children 
feted by them; in thelr howehold duties thy are loan and 
tidy. ‘The women slaves are tho first to rise in the cai 
morning andl thoy work all day, grinding corn with a stone w 
slab, ‘Their other employments are to clip the heads of com 
in the fields, and to carry the produce on their heads in bark 
baskets to the village. ‘Phoy cook the meals of their husbands 
‘and prepare the native beor, Sometimes they will accompany a 
caravan to the coast, carrying their infants with them, and will 
evensionlly gogo themselves as porto Tn height they are 
Shorter thad the te, difering. in Chie reepoct nthe same way 
‘as wodo, ‘The height of the men is perhaps two inches below 
the average of Englishmen, 

Slavery is the curse of the country, and the African races will 
continue this practice of buying, plundering, and selling slaves 
to traders as long as the Zanzibar Government, the Portuguese, 
the Egyptians, and the Chinese support it or connive at it, 
When itavelling in Africa, we saw that no one of any social 
position, and who was at all ambitious, could enjoy life without 
slaves, ' Purchasers generally obtain them from tribes different 
from their own, and give the highest prices for natives of Usoga 
and Ugunda, cousidering them moro faithful and attached than 
the slaves of ruces contiguous to themselves, It was observed that 
the mast ani mistres of Central Africa treat their slaves 
with kindness, looking upon them as part of their property, 
Sih thoy fen bonnd tn Care for, andi grated on tha ae 
slave generally becomes attached to his foreign home. 

__ The condition of slaves becomes very different when they fill 
into the hands of a dealer, an Arab or other trader, who takes 
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them from market to market in’ gangs tied together by the 
neck ‘with heavy chains—a brutal precaution which never 
fntered our, heads: to.adopt—and finally, when 20 sala can be 
effected, he conveys them to tho coast, where, at great risk of 
capture’ by our men-of-war, he ships them on board a native 
craft, never again to sce their old homes. ‘This is the most 
eruel period in tho lifo of a slave, this forced. transportation. 
accompanied by extremo privations. It would bo a relief to 
hear that the demand for them was summarily stopped at the 
ports of embarkation for then these slave-dealers and natives 
of the interior would, of necessity, cease to take them to the 
const. 

‘The Mahomedan Government of Egypt is, 1 regret. to say, 
extending its influence in thoeo parts by large acquisitions of 
territory ; and. it becomes its duty to control the desire of its 
subject’ to make themselyes masters of the slaves of Abyssinia 
and Central Africa, Annexation by this Power would bo a 
serious evil; and, for the sike of the fino independent races 
‘of Uganda and Karagweh and. their fertile country, L hope and 
trust that civilisation may be introduced among them by 
Christians, not by Mahomedan races, who would turn tho whole 
country into a market for slaves. ‘Tho trade of tho east, coast 
of Africa is being doveloped moro rapidly now since the 
‘opening of the Sivez Canal, but the interior should be penetrated 
to obtain its rich products, and foroign traders should. push on 
from tho east coast to Exypt, protecting tho people from 
Mahomedanism, forming trading depots at ‘different points, and 
showing thoir intolerance of slavery. 








TRavEtLiNa SEason. 


Tmay conclude my notes upon this district by making the 
following remarks upon the seasons as taken from a field-book 
Kept dally, and will aliow tho favourable times of tho year for 
travelling. Natives are often obliged to travel at-all. seasons, 
but will not readily doso at the desire of a master; they prefer to 
travel during certain months, such as March and April, when 
the crops and wild fruits are about to ripen, and when they 
can help themselves ax they pass the ficlds or go through the 
forest; or they prefer to start in August, after their crops have 

gathered and they have had a feast on tho new grain. 
‘At this time of the year they begin to burn down the fall 
‘grass, which might conceal wild animals, ‘The seasons they 
naturally object to travel in are when tho country’ is parched 
by heat in June and July, or flooded by water in December 
‘and January: in these times food has to’ be purchased, as the 
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harvests have been gathered, and travellers suffer in health 
from hunger, heat, cold and rain. 

‘January, 1861—Rain falls in this and the three preceding 
months, softening the soil and preparing it to receive the seed ; 
Acacias and ground-nut are in Masson; new grass and yen 
ee are above ground, and w few fruits aro forming. ‘Black 
forms from ace, with thunder and lightning. Wind x8. 
and xx, Average temperature during the month, taken 
between the hours of 1 and 4 o'clock, 76°. 

Fébruary—Rain continues to fall this month. ‘The wind is 
almost cold; the grass and young crops are a good height, and 
seeds are ripening. Wind w. and s.w, ‘Temp, 76°, 

March—'Vhis I call the beginning of summer, and it may be 
called a dry month, though showers fell upon the 22nd and 28nd, 
the time of the vernal equinox, 'Tho paths and much of the 
country aro still covered with water, the accumulation of rain 
uring the past three months. Blossom is plentiful, the grass i 
high, and Indian corn, ina few places, is ripe. The se, wind 
blows daily, bringing with it fit of socezing, similar to what 
wo huve 14 England during hay fever in ny. ho a is 
Jimprognated with dry, imporeoptibo dust, ‘The wind. corn 
sionally blows from the #242. quarter. Max, temp. 80% min. 62°, 

April-—This month (on the Srd) was the commencement of 
the rice-cutting at Mininga. ‘There are few days of rain, ‘The 
morning breeze is still from the unhealthy south-east quarter, 
and many suffer from fever, ‘Temp. 80°, 

‘May.—The harvest is general during this month, and grain is 
abundant, No mention in my journal of any rain in May. 
Average temp,, at 2 p.at, 83°, 

June—I call this the first of the autumnal months, because 
the harvest has all been gathered and housed, The poorer 
classes aro allowed to collect what they can of grain and sweet 
potato off the fields where the harvest has been gathered, At 
sunrise the mornings are piercingly cold; a haze obscures tho 
outlines of the hills; the sun rises in a haze, which does not clear 
off till 9 or 10 Aat.; and even during the day a film of haze 
Hangs sbout tho fields, ‘The wind blows with regularity from 
the &8.t. and 88. making us sneeze and giving us hard coughs 
and colds, At night the sky, for forty degrees of altitude, is, 
misty, and the strongest wind that blows is from the south- 
east. "By the end of this month all deciduous trees have thrown 
off their leaves, and nothing but evergreens refreshes the eye. 
On the Ist of June, at 2 p.m, the temp. was 75°. 

July —The fields are bare and dusty ; the men employ them- 
selves with long-handled rackets in threshing the com and 
winnowing it in the southern breeze, They gather the honey of 
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‘tho season (this month corresponds with our September), attend 
the young calves, and bun down the grass to allow fresh to 
spring up. ‘The ‘mornings are close, and feel like rain; the 
atmosphere is still thick, the days are gloomy; heavy clouds 
appear in the north, and a plump of rain falls upon the tenth, 

e unhealthy south-east breeze still continues, but it is not so 
constant now. At 7.50 at. of the 7th I observed a comot near 
‘Ursa Major. .On the 9th its position was more distant from the 
north; the tail pointed away from the constellation, and was 
about the ante of 45°. 

August—his is gloomy month, the atmosphere is thi 
and the mornings close. ‘The people make beer daily from thei 
stored grain, and drink it off when it is fresh, Arab traders 
now march for the northern kingdoms, and native dealers travel 
about selling and bartering slaves, salt, ground-nuts, &e, Little 
or no rain falls, 

Seplember—Tho first month of the Central African winter, 
for the aspect of tho country is grey and wintry. The days are 
boautfully bright and clear, By the 12th, the wnbealthy youths 
cast wind had gone to easterly, tho streams had become mero 
chains of ponds, with dormant, vegetation, and about the Equi- 
noctial timo on the 24th, we had merry peals of thunder, with 
lightning and a northerly breeze; two days later, heavy rain 
followed tho storm, 

.—The momings are cold, the days oppressive, but 
sicknens is loss, and it is a favourable time for marching to the 
const. We met several carayans; there were pleasant showors 
and thunder-storms, all the more acceptable, for the water 
courses were dry and drinking-water was scarce, At Usui the 
ground is broken up for seed. ” Whe wild grass is either withered 
or has been bumt down, and certain trees begin to drop their 
foliage. ‘Tho only vegetation issuch us growsall the year roun 
pamely, awoot, potato, plantain and manioe. Average tom 
betweon 1 and 4 rat,, 84°, 

November.—Hain came with the new moon upon the 2nd, with 
occasional storms and high winds, It continued during the 
month, falling almost every day with a N.act. and xce, wind, 
and most frequent in the afternoons. Caravans for the consh 
travel this month. ‘The ground is prepared for receiving. the 
seed. Indian corn and manioc is ripening. Winds variable 
those from the 82, E, E.N.e., and even N.N.W., are recorded, 
Ap uch of ruin fell “in 15 days during the "whole. month, 

temp. 79° ; min, temp. 58°, 

Deceniber—The rain of the last month has brought up the 
rier, and a few blossoms are observed: but. no record of this 
month can be offered, as we were in the neighbouring province 
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of Karagweh, where the rain-gauge marked 2°80 inches for the 
holo month, ‘This fell upow fourteen different days, and the 
test record in 24 hours was on the 29th December, between 
TLAM. and 5 vat, when 116 inches fell, ‘The temperature 
during this month at places between ,Ugogo and Kazeh (altitude 
9200 to 4000 fect) averaged 84°, between 1 and 4 raat, 


Anornac ov mm nove REMARKS, 
‘Driest monthis—March, April, and May. 

Partial rain in June, July, August, and September, 

Heavy rain in October, November, December, Janvary, and February. 


T—Disrercr rnow Krranz ro mm Riven Kiraxoune, 


‘We have now entered upon the northern slope of Equatorial 
Africa; every drop of water in this district flows to tho Nile. 
‘he distance along it is 120 miles, travelled by us in fourteen 
stages, across ridges of sandstone, averaging 4000 fect above 
sea-level; pointing, though not with regularity, to the north- 
cenit, ‘The valleys are 200 to 800 fect Tower than the highest 
‘stratifcations of rock, and aro of various forms. Some are 
narrow passes, with brushwood and cultivation ; others are brond 
expanses of grass, rush, and bog, where giraflo, rhinoceros, 
hhartebeest, cranes, and geese are very frequently seen, and 
which at no very distant period were groat lakes ; oF the valleys 
re cee reservoirs of water 3 to 10 miles in 
of 





juented by hippopotarus, otters, water-bok, and full 


To tho west of these ridges, and upon the upper strata, at 
the second stage, the country has been upheaved into a series 
of volcanic mounds, which ‘are shaped Tiko saddle-backs and 
cones. Hero the hill-sides and paths aro strewed with sharp 
fmotured sandstone and fragments of quartz. 

‘The more common hill or mountain of Karagweh has a round 
outline with steop sides, and is covered with a coarse description 
of grass 8 fect high, which gives to all of them a bleak look. 
‘The only other vegetation consists of a few shrubby trees, which 
grow in the courses of the ravines down the sides of the 
‘mountains, 

‘There were no rivers crossed in this route, but merely rivulets 
and bogs; the hills are so steep, no streams accumulate to 
any size, ‘This was the highest portion of our whole route; it 
‘was also the highest inhabited part, for Rumanika, the proprietor, 
resides all the year round at an elevation of 4661 feet, and 
from our encampment at this altitude, looking to the west, we 
eould count four ranges, one receding from the other, and 
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inting northwards, ‘These ranges are of uniform height, and 
fem their lakes and streams to the valley of the River 

‘itangule. Far beyond these ranges, at a distanco calculated 
‘at 50 miles, we took the bearing (0.8, 295°) of a volcanic 
cluster of three sugarloaf mountains in Ruanda. This was 
very interesting sight, causing our intense admiration on 
account of their towering height—say 10,000 feet; but on 
account of the fogey atmosphere, we could only see them 
occasionally, while the sun set behind them. ‘The natives said 
of them—for we could not go #0 great a distance off our route 
to visit them—that they were so steep that no one could ascend 
them exeopt on his hands and feet, 

‘The cultivations of Kuragweh are not confined to the valleys 
or lower ground; but upon the western slopes of the hills, where 
there are no escarpments or fragments of rock to spoil the 
crops, beans, English peas, sweet potato, ground-nuts, and 
pulses, are grown in sufficient quantity to support the inhabitants; 
‘and groves of plantain are abundant, 

wweh, being nt the south-west comer of the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake and tho high road to the ivory protcin 
countries of Koroh, Uhia, Kittareh, Unyoro, and’ Uganda, 40 
the only route taken by traders and travellers from. the sen- 
const to theso northern kingdoms, It has, therefore, becomo a 
Raat of grat convenience for tho meeting of inland and coast 

















traders, Here. ivi bartered for beads, salt, iron, copper, 
cloth, and slaves. Zanzibar merchants have depots here, 
detachin, ies to the west and north for the purchase of 








ivory and slaves. ‘This trade is sanctioned by the Sultan Ruma- 
nika, who is a kind, amiable man; the least extortionate of all 
tho chiofs we met, consequently his capital has become a far more 
important market’ than that of Kazoh, where there is no proper 
government, ‘Tho only drawback to Karagweh is the difficulty 
of getting through the excessively extortionate chiefs residing 
batween ft and tho, coast, and. there is no avoiding the heavy 
taxes theso chiefs demand from caravans moving either from or 
to the coast. ‘The resources of Karagweh are not yet deve 
Joped on this account; but as long as Rumanika Lives, and 
While the traders behave justly, the country. will continue to 
compete successfully with tho othor markets for ivory in Africa, 
Ht would be of great advantage to the east coast traders if they 
thoroughly established their eredit in this part of Africa, for 
unless they do so, the Egyptians from th north will descend 
with their hordes and sweep this trade down the Nile, 

Thi tribes, who arrive with ivory, coffe, slaves, da, are 
‘umerous, and give constant opportunities at such a rendezvous 
4s Karagweb of obtaining information regarding their nations. 
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tain Speko took advantage of their presence to’ glean for 
tear ‘nd Heat all about thie lake-coustry. Flo hand hore 
from some men of the Sultan's, who had just returned from a 
journey to the north, that one hundred foreigners, in ships 
from Heypt, ad boon attacked by the Wagesl; who plundered 
them of clothes such as we wore, and beautiful rare Venotian 
beads ‘This was intensely exciting news to us, for we knew 
they must bo a party who had ascend the Nile bat how were 
we ever to reach them? It was also added, that their 
were 20 large that they knocked trees down and their ships 
were so commodions that they carried white sails mado of 
cloth, and had animals on board of them, Nothing could be 
more conclusive to us, and Rumanika showed us some beads 
which were entirely different in size and colour from those 
used upon the tradeline of the east coast. We therefore 
pressed the Sultan daily to allow us to proceed on our ronte. 
Besides getting the above welcome news, we had the advan 
tage of constant intercourse with those who lived here all their 
lives, ‘The Sultan and his late father, Dagara, and his family, 
had settled here for three generations or more; and though 
they, individually, had never travelled beyond their own 
ingdom, they knew by tradition, and from their own servants 
and slaves, every country and lake within 100 to 200 miles of 
them, ‘They gave us freely all the information they possessed ; 
pointing to’ the countries they spoke of, such as the southers 
vis of the Luta Nzige and Victoria Nyanza Lakes, and men- 
tioned their distances in days’ journeys, ‘The Sultan stated that 
canoe could sail all the way with the exception of two miles 
of obstruction in the Kitangule River, from Uganda to Karagwoh 
Lake. ‘The family were intelligent and well-informed, wo 
therefore were disposed to place reliance on what they told us, 
Neither were they superstitious about our making astronomical 
observations ; but I attribute this friendship very much to our 
having been’the guests of so well-known and trusty a man as 
the lite Moossah of Kuzeh. When we left we parted as good 
frionds as when we arrived, and this is sometimes difficult to 
do in Central Africa, 
Here, and in every other territory we passed through, have T 
5 i ith native travellers’ around 


tions of Uganda, Unyoro, 
“Tkarevel, Luta Nuige, Vectoris Nana rUoee Ugani, 
or we bad never seen, and hearing trom them the 
pees the races around Gadaka) fact, we oe 
meta ler of any intelli, who was not ‘the 
Punt les cheapest Te ee ee 
‘on the western re of the lake could ever tell us who lived 
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pon the opposite shore, As we changed ground from cam 
to csp erie nordirerdn Speke, by ‘Slowing this system of 
‘observation and native interrogation, was able to secure cross 
earings of all the countries which appear in his map. And 
as far as we inspected afterwards, these cross-bearings were 
wonderfully near the truth; for this reason I predict that what 
‘wo were unable to prove by inspection will be found equally 
accurate. In one instance, this is already confirmed. Spek laid 
down the Luta Naige Lake entirely from native information : it 
was afterwards visited by Sir Samuel Baker, and its northern 
extremity had not to be altered from Speke's map; and the 
southern end has yet to be visited before it can be shown 
that Speke accepted wrong bearings, ‘This case I instance to 
prove that when information is properly sifted and obtained 
om natives of the upper and intelligent clay itis deeidedly 
reliable, 

‘The countries which extend along the south and west of 
the Vietoria Nyanza had their representatives constantly at 
Karagweh, and it was of great interest to us to talk with them, 
A trader of Mombas, named “Jooma,” the agent of a house in 
Zanzibar, and speaking a little Hindostance, was, perhaps, as well 
informed as any of the natives. He had traded for ten, years 
in different parts of Equatorial Africa, had seen Kilimangao, 
Ukereweh, Koreh, Ui, Usanda, and know the rowtes to these 

laces by heart. While on his way to Chaga, near Kilimangno, 
ie had met Captains Burton and Speke at Uzogi, and delivered 
some letters to them, He described the changes of colour in 
this mountain, but not knowing what a snow-capped mountain 
meant, he did uot understand that snow could produce this 
difference of appearance in tint—white, black, green, brown, 
«and scarlet successively, if viewed between the times of daybreak 
and darkness. He believed that all this was supernatural, 
for ho became ill when he wished to ascend it, and said 
every black man was affected in the same way by it; ‘hough 
White men, if ike Speke, might not be so. He miderstood the 
mountain to be full of treasures in gold and othor mii 

and he picked up some stones at its beso, which weno the 
colour of some red corelian links which I wore; but no 
Arab would dare to dig this mountain, for he would certainly 
bo struck by some malady. Poor “Jooma” was fall of super 
stitions, 

As this route will have to be explored when the eastern shore 
of the Victoria Nyanz is determined, I may mention here 
the experience of Joona when marching betveen Ugogi and 
Choa, near Kilimangac. He had a wholesome dread of the 
Masai people, who, having no chief Sultan, are split up into 

‘Vo. XU, s 
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small stateo, each ono demanding of tho traveller cruelly largo 
ese; and this fact io tho barrice to succesful exploration fa 
this portion of Africa,” ‘Though Jooma had sixty-four seams with 
him, oven this amber did not keep off the troops of natives, 
who attacked him. But, at last, terms were sa oe Jooma got 
Bway; and ho never could be induced to go there again. I 
onion this to show tho difficulties of this rout, and that it 
‘ould bo more advisable to exploro tho eastern shores of the 
Victoria Nyanza by boats from its southern shore than to 
attempt a passage through the Musai to tho eastern shore of 
the ke, vo of our fllonar ba goo rom Zanaar ot 
Kilimangao,* to within three days’ journey of Usoga, wliero 1 
Thad heard of largo. boata capable’ ot holting GO sen and bed 
also heard of men on horseback, probably: those races to tho 
fouth of Abyssinia; and hd seen w salt lake, ealled by them 
Toebussa, probably the Naivasha of Wakefield. 

Tooana states that tho Masai raco: aro savages compared with 
tho people living at tho south extromity of the Victorta Nyanza, 
which ho visited in 1862 with 21 followers, Ho arrived. at 
Muanza, tho point where Speke firstdiscovered this lake in 1858, 
and from it he could ace the island of Ukeroweh indistinctly, He 
‘Obtained a boat and 24 paddlers, which landed him on the iatand 
fof Woizee in five hour, ‘This ialand is peopled, and contains 
tattle, Ho wns sheltered, and got somo fib, H10\ paddled the 
whole of the next day till sunset, when, arriving wt. the island 
Uf Wkeroweh, io was hospitably ‘rocsived. by’ tho Sultan 
Machoonda, who still lived in 1862, ‘This Sultan soems to 
have been ‘a thorough prince, for he entertainod Joomn. for 
throo months, giving him u present of 25 cows, two goal, 
ooma says the pricts of all articles in those days wero. more 
moderate than ‘now; for instance, ho purchased 20 fish for ono 
pins of beads, a goat for four strings, and a cow for ten, 

tusks of elephants wero to bo met with, And on my: 
Neuturing to doubt that Ukereweh was an island, he indignantly 
Toplicd that it was a very large ono; and denied tho posibty 
of ite boing tho mainland, for “how could. the lake. fall to 
Rernit of Userowe eng tho mainland it nate rise or 
hore? Did Lnot resido on the island for three monthe?™ 

When auiling from Ukeroweh to the mouth of the river 
Kitangule ho had been attacked, and was driven for shelter 
on tho island of Kisscowah, under Lobangarazee, at the mouth 


* 1 pter Jooms's way of prnonciog “ Kilimango” to that of othe 
sole Rlsenjy Yosobee dseguon wevienly ae 
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of the Kitangule (I mention this as alink in my proof that the 
luke extends from Ukereweh to the River Kitangule). But, 
continued Jooma as he addressed me when at Karagweh, 
“when the King of Uganda sends his boats for you you should 
be all safe, and the voyage might take you about two months.” 
‘There is no doubt that a canoe, going along the shore, as it has 
no compass and no sails, would take a considerable time upon 
such a voyage of 120 miles, but even with a native crew, going 
into and out of all the bays, it ought not to tako half this time 
of two months, ‘This information is copied from my journal 
written on the spot. 

Whilo delayed at Karagweh, I was very much struck by the 
extreme blackness of skin in a race who camo there from 
the Lake Victoria direction to soll coffee. ‘The blackness of their 
skins reminded mo forcibly of the races dwelling in the swampy: 
regions of the Torais of India, and this to me at once marked 
their origin as a race living among lakes or swamps. They were 
Walia, or Wazeowa, who live on tho ahoro of the Victoric Lake 
to the south and north of tho mouth of the river Kitangule, and 
‘are considered an inhospitable, bad race; but we experienced no 
unkindness from them, 

‘They, the Wahin or Wazeowa, aro dark, wiry, sturdy, broad, 
roundsliced negroes, who allow the hair of their faces and of 
their small beards to grow wild; the woolly hair on their heads 
stands out in great thatches, which shade their facos, ‘They 
Giffor from almost every other race, except tho Woganda, 
in haying no teeth-marks, no skin-marks, and no teeth extracted, 
and they may be considered as tho link between the people of 
evapoast and Uganda, The heads of the men are ornamented 
with a single hors, the curved horn of a sheep, a goat's horn, or 
that of the waterbok, a new species of water antelope seen’ by 
Dr. Kirk in southern lakes, ond sent home to the British 
Musoum by Speke, and called after him ‘Tragolaphus Spekii, 
‘The skin of a cow is their chief dress; this has the hair on, and 
is friozed on the inside and coloured yellow. ‘The hairy side is 
Worn next the skin, but reversed during rain} it hangs to the 
middle of the thigh by being tied by a knot at two ends over 
the right shoulder—the lower corners aro rounded off. Besides 
this handsome akin, the Mohia robes himself with a yellow bark: 
loth, or one with black: aigeng stamps upon erimson 
#0 dressed, and smeared with grease, he 1s one of their upper 











F 


‘They carry a single spear of a remarkable pattern, for it 

differs from all Giaiacearh aoe ‘in Africa, "Tho staff is oy foot 

ong, of a white knotty wood, and not of bamboo, for bamboo 

is no indigenous to srampy ountig it chooses rier {0 grow 
8 
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away from water. ‘The iron blade is a broad oval, or of a 
heart shape, having a nick or shoulder to it, so that it may 
remain in an animal. ‘They also wear round their ankles rin, 
of solid iron, polished, and no thicker than the quill of a duck, 
and a Mohia may occasionally have a massive armlot of ivory 
round his arm above the elbow. 

‘Wheir women ore pretty, and are particularly clean in their 

sons and dress; they were not observed to greaso their 
Bodies but fuer aldos arp well wasted, and beloro ating 
the ground they spread out. somo leaves so as not to havo their 
cow-skin and bark robes soiled by the earth. 

I have beon particular in my description of this svamp- 
living race, as I wish to show that there is a distinct fashion of 
‘dress, of caste or clan-marks, and of arm, in every raco we met 
in Africa. 

Each nation or raco felt a pride in adhering to its own 
fashion, and no two countries were ever observed to dress, 
‘mark, or arm alike, ‘Therefore it was that wo became familiar 
with ‘the aspect of the different races wo saw, and could dis- 
tingish any stranger, not alone by his face or language, but by 
his dress, caste-marks, and arms, as soon as he stood before us, 
just in the way that'we recogniso a foreigner by his outward 
‘uppearance. 

There was not a reo along tho western half of the Victor 
Nyunza Lake, or between its shores and our route, of which 
wo did not moot distinct types to converse with, and make 
notes upon their country, their dress, ornaments, arms, habits, 
&o.5 but it might tiro the reader to desoribe them all with 
minuteness, suflice to say of tho fashions in Equatorial Africa, 
commencing from the south of the Victoria Nyanza and going 
round the western sido of the lake to the north, that wo sav 
the Wanyameni perfectly happy with tho ein of'« gout as his 
sole covering. "The ich people tie a neat flap of 
eather around the loins, shorter in front than behind; tho 
Wabia have beon described. ‘The Wakoreh make the blades 
of ‘their beautiful spears 15 inches long. 'The Waruanda have 
a flap of leather around their loins of almost indecent shortness. 
‘The Waganda dress in salmon-coloured shawls made by sewing 
{ogetier several stripe of bar and in handsome robes, like 
our skin carriage-rugs, but made of goat skins, antelope skins, 
&, and show less of their bodies than any African race 
know of their heads, arms, and feot are alove uncovered, for 
{hey ao robo themselves that all tho rot i concealed, bosides 

is, ing rivers, they wear a ike the letter , 
tnd cary thal sur lethe open thes esa 

he next races upon our route were the Wanyoro, who 
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expose the chest and back, robing the rest of the body to the 
knees, or to the ankles, in kilts of bark cloth, skins, e., but 
they are a slovenly people. ‘The Wakidi are at once’ dis 
tinguished by their’ lithe but muscular figures, and the tight 
iron rings round their necks and arms; the men wear round 
earrings of brass or iron, and, when they ean procure it, they 
carry the fat of a cow or a goat, for anointing their bodies, in a 
coil round their necks, so as to have their arms free for’ their 
spears and shields, Lastly come the Wagani, who stand. per 
feetly nude before you, but quite unconscious of their nakedness, 
for they ornament their heads, their ears, lower lips, necks, 
farms, waists, knees, and ankles with feathors, cowries, beads, 
and iron, not wearing any leather or cloth coverings. 'They are 
when 40 decorated and’ painted with red earth and ashes, in 
xobnelike stripes, tho most dashing raco we observed, and stand. 
ia gracolal attitudes unknown to us who clothe ourselves trom 
Head to foot, After theeo races ome. the "Bar people, nt 
Gondokoro, who havo « peculiar fashion of head-dress, and’ are 
naked; thor were other rues of Kitch, Shillook, Nouor, &e., 
who wear skins and a few clothes, till wo reach civilization and 
people clothed from the markets Pe 

All those races can be recognised by their weapons, by tho 
length the 9 ndlo and the shape of its blade, as the 
make and fashion is differont in each. OF all the spears seen, 
the longest and heaviest is that used by the Waganda, and 
the slightest that of the Watuta—a ‘plundering, rascally, 
maranding race, with no homes, similar in most respects to, 
tod T belovo idontical with, the Za Klis hom we hud the 
opportunity of seeing at Delagon Bay. Both Watuta an 
ike eesisocan end ease long appendage to conceal the 
circumcision; and, in my rvoollection, we saw no other race 
who observed this custom, so that they are easily distinguish 
Able, ‘The Watuta were upon our route on soyeral occasions, 
‘and we have visited their deserted eamps; they are a cowardly 
race, preying upon the weak and defenceless, and travelling in 
flowing coluinns over many parts of the country, 

In concluding these notes upon races, the following table 
will show the reader the difference in the arms sind eastesmarks 
of tho races we were atnongst, and, considering how fow in. tho 
Present day adhere to the arms of their forefuthers, it may 

of interest to note those still existing in Central Africa, 
Bat, before proceeding with them, I may mention what wo 
were told by au intelligent native trader, named Keengo, of 
two raves he met with from the country to the east of Ui 
while on a plundering expedition (which was a failure) with 
Soona, the former king of Ugands, who wore an armour of 
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iron over their faces and loins, and carried iron shields. 
‘They were very: brave, and equal to cight times their number 
‘of Waganda. ‘The same traveller also told us that a trouble- 
some race called the Wamara, living in. the Masai direction, at 
the north-east comer of the Victoria Lake, uso a sling and 
stone, and « shield made of builalo hide, never using a spear, 
‘and that they wore sandals, We met with no example of either 
of these races, nor of any race living upon the east of the 
Vietorin Nyanza, which proves the great extent of the lake in 
this direction, 

Before concluding this district, a few notes may be mado 
upon the seasons, but we were not able to do much from the 
fact of having been Inid up with sickness from, the 15th of 
November till tho 20th of Apri 

November. —During this. month, plantain, sweot potato, 
ground-nuts, Indian corm, beans of a small description, and 
pulses, are obtainable at Karagweh, and the hills are covered 
with grass, but not of n good description for grazing. Wo had. 
Tain fourtoen days of this month ft began with the new moon 
onthe 2nd, but tho total fall amounted only from one to two 
inches ; max. temp. 76°, min, 58°; wind north-east, 

Decenber—Rain fell on fonrtoen days of this month; 
amount, 27 inches, 1-16 inches falling on the 20th, betwoon 
11 at. and 5 x. temp. 71°, min, 57°; wind north-east. 

Janvary.—Roin’ fell on fourteon days of ‘this month also, 
amounting to 83 inches, the greatest fall in one day being 
“83 inch on the afternoon of tho 10th; max. tomp. 717%, 
min, 59°; wind north-east, 

February ({eom Speke, Appeniix F),—Rain fell twelve days 
of this month; amount, 34 inches, 

‘Mayeh—Rain fell eleven days of this month; amount, 3 
inches. Plants were in flower and fruit during the months 
Yo wero in ti dati namely from November ti ile of 

il, 

Miprid.—T was informed by the brother of the king’ of 
Karagweh that the greatest fall of rain during the year takes 
Pes iere between the 16h of April an he 15th of May 

ing for thitty days during the month of Ramzan, and I 
seo this confirmed i Spoke's Appendix, for $ inches aro re 
corded for this month, 
























TIL—Fnow Kiraxours Riven ro Uoaxpa Carirat. 
Hitherto the characteristic features in our route from Kazeh 


had been nplinds, steep sloped hills, deep narrow valleys, with 
insignificant streams easily waded—a country, in fact, without 
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single engincering difficulty; whereas now we enter upon a 

don abounding in deep sticams, with two uavigable Sirens 
‘which would reqhireestensie bridging before there could be 
thorough communication, 

‘We made the distance of 145 miles in 24° but, on 
account of the winding nature of the route, to avoid swamps 
and swollen streams, 50 miles might be added as the moro 
correct distance travelled. 

‘Tho country is the western shore or side of the Victorin 
Nyanza, and is perfectly different in physical configuration to 
anything we had yet scen upon the journey. It his no doubt 
been a plateau of 4000 feet high, as ihe uniform level and the 
Iovel tops of the existing hills are distinct evidence of this 
‘These hills, or remnants of an original plateau, are often soli- 
tary, and consist of masses of stiff clay and boulders hitherto 
impervious to the action of the constant moisture at the Equator, 
‘Tho softer parts of the original plateau have been washed away 
‘to a dopth of 200 to 400 feet, at intervals averaging a mile part, 

ently to walk neross this is to go through a bog: 
300 feet, keep level, descend again to another bog, and 
£0.0n during the whole march, 

The vegetation of theso parts is very distinct and interesting. 
A thick teed, 10 fect high covers tho flat tops of the hi 
1a fow troos grow upon their sides, below the trees are the huts 
af the peopl, sheltered by denso roamos of plantain tree, and, 
lowest. , a tropical vezetation of trees, cree] ne, Tuy, 
Kido the vils swautp of tenacious mud ia the chaanet hero 
the different ridges of hill. 

‘When standing on these heights to view the country round, 
the breeze is cool and refreshing after crossing tho mosquito: 
filled swamps beneath, and as the eye is stretched from the foot 

to the horizon, in succession you look over trees into valleys of 

Various forms, often square, ad many pointing to the lake, but 
© filled so fall of vegetation that their exit cannot be seen. Beyond 

the valley rises another hill similar to what you stand pon, and 

beyond it is the horizon, without a peak or mountain in the 











i River Kitangule is the first important stream to be 
bed. Several natives of Karagweh told us that the people 
of Urundi were in the habit of floating timber down this river, 
and they concluded that its waters must come from the head of 
the Tanganika Lake, but we were able to show them the fallacy 
of such reasoning by the difference of altitudes of the two 
poets. and by the barrier of the Mount M’foombiro 

t probably has its riso in this mountain, but we saw it fed by 
four lakes in Karagwch, which radiate to it. 
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The Kitangule, at the point we ferried it, runs through 
a plain which is 20 feot to 40 fect above its level. The view, 
looking up. stream, shows a high steep left bank and a hilly 
‘wood borion, witha shelving ight bet qovored with papyrus 
It is a majestic stream, 5 to 6 fathoms deep, 80 yards or so 
across, and fringed with papyrus for a considorable width, with 
4 enrrent of & to 4 miles por hour. Brom one dry bnsle to 
the opposite one is 250 yards across, and no foundation for a 
bridge could conveniently be got nearer than this, the inter 
ening spteo being whito shingle, rushes, papyris and tho 

iver. 

‘The canoe which took us across was a single timber the width 
of an ordinary easy-chair, and 15 yards in length, hollowed out, 
Tt carried my party of fiftoon Waganda, their dogs, and their 
largo shields, with ease, At starting, on account of the stron 
current wo hed to polo up stream, by the edge of papyrus fr 
yanls, the paddles were then pliod rapidly to enable us to hit 
Off the exact: Janding by slanting down with the current. I bad 
‘@ sounding-line all ready, and commenced to use it, but neither 
the head ferryman nor tho Waganda officer in charge would 
permit me to make avy uso of it, even though I offered hand+ 
some presents; they suid something would cottainly happen to 
‘the boat if I sounded, and the king of Uganda would take their 
lives if anything happonod to me. Speke, who had travelled 
thia route a fow months before me, found the same objections 
made, 

His course was somewhat different from mine when pro- 
ceding hence to Uganda capital, and ho saw tho Vietoria 
Lako at points where I did not, His first view of it. was 
from Mashonde, and aftorwards he constantly came upon it, as 
shown at the end of this papor under “ Extracts from Spoke's 

or 

11 was always intended that, boats should be sent from 
Uganda to convey me from the Kitangule to Uganda, but, after 
beingasettled question, the plan fell throngh—no boats could be 
fond. ‘Those ‘we saw worm unit for euch a voyages and the 
risk to life and property would have been great, but this might 
not have stood in the way had there been no other obstacle, I 
Jud Been assured. by Ramanika of Karngweb, and others that 
boats would certainly bo sent for me by M'tessa, but the repre- 
sentatives of both kings took such precions charge of me, and 
sepecially of themselves that they would not attempt the oyage, 

was no overruling them, and my disappointment was 
more than I can describe, 

Tt may be mentioned here thnt so late as the year before 
last, in IS7i, Mtesa, king of Uganda, seat w party of his 








my party 

Kitangule, 

there was a plain extending to the 

igher 

‘was 

8 dend flat to the horizon, there was nothing to take « bearing 
‘upon, and the course of the Kitangule, this plain, was 
marked by a winding foliage of groen, ‘Tho: bearings then 





taken are as follows, no compass variation has been applied : 
Compass Besrings from Ngamba. 

‘Bluo hills of Ukorh ., “2b5 

Teh. 2 2t5 





At Bhammecra, the first march to the south of tho Kitan- 
gule, the following bearings were given me:— 


Ht .. Kuim - ote 








a TL Kawangi 5 75 
m 8 332 
Tnyoro . MW Unie 182 





At the camp of Loochamoo, a distance of twelve miles from 
the lake, I had bearing of it nearly due east of where I 
tool. Here tho ral term ~ Looore,” used in Karagweh, 

ganda, and Unyoro, as well as “ Nyanza,” is given toit, as well 
aso the Lutanzige Lake, 


Compass Bearings from Loschamo, 
Cheywombes .. .. aha 








Tou (te 
Uhyore Kirsewah <<) Say 180 
Kent“, Keowalch bck (right 0) 188 
Tn maki fismarch of 14 mils to Loochamoo, the 

was ankle-deep in water, the mocquitocs wory 
in myriads, and bit desperately nt even through a light 
Hala tomeh soreness ee te ne ible; 
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and where villages existed they were surrounded by groves of 
plantain, Gtetrncttig all ‘vaioes One ridge of hills, at a dis- 
tance to our left, came down in a north-west direction, 

Upon the 9th of May, having been travelling for four days 
through bogs, across a low country, and with streams—3 to 5 
feet deep—at intervals of 8 and 4 miles, Iwas glad to reach the 
high ground of Chango, whenes, at an elevation of 500 foet 
above tho lake, I had a ‘clear view of three fourths of the 
horizon. view inclnded the Victoria Nyanza, which 
gave a sea horizon from 85° to 152°, and was ealeulated to be 
10 miles away. I took a sketch of the lake, and entered all the 
bearings around me as given by a Waganda, and here they are, 
without compass variation -— 


Compan Dasrings from Chang. 








Reswitteorsso (low ground nex the lake) 167 
A'wrerooka (also low ground) ¢ 
AMWerooka 





Uninhabited and Gai tweoty ile 
Right of ee ag dng 
of Cann (anf an was Vise) 

Uganda ils) aes ee 
agora dito 

aja 
Kee sf hilly horiaoan 
Kamgwah district (roken hori of BM) out ty 
‘Tenaeewabs (ght of bik) or Realy of Sith yet 2 
Mobie Gow welling hil) > 3 
Weoncangora (low grosaa) 


Chango, where theso bearings were taken, is one of the prettiest 
‘and best kept spots seen nyt the journey. Here the natives 
call the lake “Nurtowareh,” and that as of it at the 

they called  Lootero.” ‘They knew the Latanzize to 
bo in Unyoro, and gave me a bearing tipon it, An extrict from 
my journal, dated Chango, states, “From a grassy spur aliove 
camp, and not 500 yards away, had a most extensive view 
of the ‘dear lake; every one hod gathered on the height, 
‘even the lazy Wanyamezi exerted themselves to see the glorions 
sheet of boundless water, occupying one quarter of the hurwon, 
‘The island of Seseh was on our left-front, and, exe-pt an une 
inhabited island, there was no land visible beyond the lake.” 

‘My journal of this date gives some interesting particulars 

the country at the north-east end of the Victoria 
Nyanza, “namely, — an Unyamezi fortane-teller and 
trader in or retinue bound for Uganda, told me that be had 
‘accompanied the late King Soona of Uganda in boats, with 
200 soldiers, to the country of Umara, east of Uzanda and 
near to the Masai. ‘The expedition was one of aggression and 
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plunder, but though it had this famous « .” or fortune» 
feller, with it, success did not crown their efforts, and the party 
returned, It has already been mentioned that the Wamara uso 
flings and stones, instend of bows or sponts; they weer armlote of 
iron like the Wagogo. ‘To this story we may add that no such 
race was ever met with by us: we give full credit to the 
uovount, and we also think that it denotes there is a continuous 
water route from the capital of Uganda to Umara, as laid down 
in Spoke's map, and that Umata fixes the north-east angle of 
the Vistoria Nyanza to be very distant, 

At Weenja, where my camp was upon tho 10th, 11th, and 
22th of May, {note that from a height of 500 feet 1 could look 
down upon the country between me and tho lake; it was undue 
Jating ond marked by numerous groves of plantain, indicating 
tho dwellings of the poople, It was a very pretty’ view, with 
the lake away to my left. 

On tho 13%h of May, after marching across many ridges with 
rarvelloualy steep aides, but covered with roods, gras, nnd 
treo, our camp pitched at Kyabogo, whence I had an extensive 
view of the lake and Sessch island, calculated at five miles’ dis- 
tance, At this place a smart young Uganda officer came up, 
asking to be shown any sketches, and aiterwards escorted mo 
to tho top ofthe hill uboye tho cultivation Here the pote 

jouth eagerly pointed out to mo every place he knew, while 

wrote down their benrings, I had taken other bearings of the 
lake during tho day's march, Ho was giving mon tabulous 
account of n race living whero the sun was just setting, sayin 
that tho people were yery fierce, and used bows and arrows of 
extraordinary strength, and talked of “ Kassara” as being in 
that direction, when suddenly another M’Ganda interrupted our 
conversation by calling on me excitedly to look at the moon, I 
turned from the setting sun to the east, and saw the moon risin 
out of the lake, sending her rays upon the placid sea with sue 
glittering effect that all of us who sav it were touched by tho 
same sentiment of admiration, It delighted me to see so beaittiful 
4 scene appreciated by the uneducated native of Equatorial 
Africa, and this shows that those who live in a state of nature 
are not blind to the beauties in nature, 

In onler to determine the extent of the Victoria Nyanza at 
this point, I submitted the following problem to three mathe- 
maticians, and add the result — 

Soar ttn May, Li in lat, 0° ae 8. a Na Ee Coe a 
sun set io the ton roso about the same instant aaj 
the iad eye; aaguied the moons aga the tine of sacra 
Als ives: i's bearing, wi it ¢ 20° 19" from E, to S., 
coupe ting nae len Seay ee ae 
Sy compas having O° 44" saat S57’ from 8. to Ee 
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Gls reply. gives Beating of moon's centr, £ 692 
oy i sarge adipex gh 
nt bearing wih variation ap 50? 36°E, 





‘A, sates that, “At the given latitude! the distance of tho; visible 
Torizon, as ben by nn eye elevated 900 feet, allowing for refction, 
0 2908 mailea ‘The antount of refraction i a good dea unoertaln 
at the horizon. Tn some states of the attoephero the distance 
fen would be considerably greater.” 

Te replion that, reganling refraction, “Tho distance seen from an 
wi of 810 16 690 fet might be 88 mlear™ 

©. roplies that ‘The distance of the observer from the horizon of the 

vat the Dearing of the moog, would bp 272 statute miles, or 
288 geographical mile.” 


From these calculations wo therefore know that from lat, 
0? 25' s, and long. 81° 85' x. the Lake Victoria Nyanza extends 
for 27 to 29 miles at least, and in the direction of 59° 47’ from 
& ton, 

Betweon the right bank of the Kitangulo and 80 miles south 
latitude wo had crossed one noble river, countless streams and 
marahes, in fact, a gap in the land of fifty miles; but now we 
entored upon the plateau of the country, cut up into steop 
hill-spurs pointing to tho lake, of which we had extensive views 
during a distanco of 10 miles, when we came to another series 
of dreary plains covered with slush, mud, and water, or cut up 
by streams, which wore breast high, with firm sand bottoms, 

‘This partof the Lake Region is particularly interesting, as it 
is upon the Equator, where the River Katonga falls into great 
bay of the lake, Hero I was told that my wishes would be ac- 

d to, and I should be allowed to proceed to Uganda eapital 
by water; the baggage was carried to the side of the Inke and put, 
ina canoe of five-planks, but, tho water came in in such quan- 
tities that wo should have been swamped. ‘The project, was 
abandoned, much to the delight of my fellowors, and we thore: 
foro made arrangements to proceed by land. 

‘Phe blue lake had small surging waves upon its surface, and 
washed up débris of seeds and reeds. ‘The shore was flat to a 
considerable distance inland, and had generally a fringo of 
gigantic reeds concealing tho view. Katonga Bay did not seem 
to bo deep water; it is horseshoe-shape, 3 miles across and 5 
ong, and exposed to the south-east ; a gentle breeze blew upon 
it, and there was an island of grass at the northwest end the 
valley contracted as it extendod out of viow to the north-west, 

‘At the ferry of tho Katonga, 14 got into a canoe which con- 
‘eyed us throngh a passage in papyrus for 200 yards, here wo 

into better canoes, and paddled through open water for 
8 mile across the bay. ‘Tho natives would not allow me to 
sound, nor to put my hand into the water, but they were full of 
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fon and raced across in great humour. When within a mile of 
the shore, reeds and grass appeared, and there was no channel 
large enough for our canoe, $0 we jumped into the water, which 
was 4 fect deep, and commenced plumping and plunging 
‘amongst: the curious (Pogonatherum sp. 2) which floated 
like hay tipon the lake. ‘This was very exhausting work, for 
Twas weak from illness, and the heat of the sun was greats 
but fortunately the footing was firm, and my bare fect did not 
safer so miuch as my head, 

‘The three canoes which ferried us were propelled by paddles 
of slid wood, to foet in lengths the men sat upon cross sticks, 
fucing the front, scooped up the water, splashed and raced their 
neizhbour-caxioes like a lot of childron at play, but they took no 
libertios, and wero perfectly respectful to their charge. The 
only thing that T objected to particularly was theis inating 
upon killing the three or four fowls wo had as food, before ferryin 
tho tivers it soemed so vry ily, bt they suid tant wo signi 
run the risk of being attacked by hippopotamus in our passage 
‘ores if the fowls wore left alive, this animal having a decided 
tasto for poultry. My chickens wera therefore sacrificed, which 
threw more into the Iardor than was necessary. 

From the Katonga Bay to the head-quartors of Uganda, the 
distanco is 60 miles across hillespurs, bogs, and. streams; there 
were, say, thirty of theso spurs, or ups aud downs, which 
radiated to tho lake, and there were the sume number of streams 
‘and bogs to cross; their depth varied from 1 foot to 7 fect, and 
‘ remarkablo featuro is connected with them that, at this point 
of our journey, between Congoo and Namagoma, the first half of 
the streams ran into tho lako, and, say, tho last half of them ran 
to the north, showing a distinct watershed, 

‘Tho M'verango and the Moogga Myanja wore the largest of 
‘those flowing to the north; the former, we were informed, 
comes not from the lake, but from a rock s.s.w. of Namagomn, 
‘and joins the other stream, and forms the Kuifo River sven at 
Unyoro, ‘The Mwerango is 300 to 400 yards across; but its water 
is entirely concealed by tho denso aquatic vegetation growin 
nit. A’passage, the width of tire men, has boon cut throng! 
this, ond an attempt at bridging had been made by placing 

of palms, &e., upon forked sticks; but theso bad been 
leplaol! ond delayed the croming of ont Lara fee one hours t 
‘svam across the last half of this bog. Little or no flow was 
Tsbla, bat oe dirwotion tothe north was unmistakeabo, fr 

1@ float indicated it. other Jarge stream, or 
more propery, was tho. Mooggu-lyaasa, whi also, was ere 
pletely hidden’ by aquatic vegetation. It was 500 yards across, 
‘and.a winding passage cight fect wide had been cut in this, form: 
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ing what might be called « tunnel, for the ful 
Voorn lee Sorento omega 
‘was 5 feet or 0, coming up to the breast, and the footing was 
different from the majority of the bogs; it was of hard sand, quite 
pleasant to walk over. The Myanza had not much’ flow 
Visible, but there was enough rippling noise through the rushes 
to tell that thero was « flow to the north. Linquired where the 
stream came from, and a tradition was mentioned concerning it, 
Tt scems that “ Moozea” was one of the wives of the late Kin; 
‘Soona, of Uganda: she became dropsical and was sent for medi 
advice to a south-east of this; the result was that she was 
delivered of a child, and this river began to flow as a happy 
omen, and has continued ever since! 

Wi rivers haye their rise, whether from the hills 
between iol gpe we crossed and the lake, or whether they 
are in actual communication with the lake, neither of us 
observed; our information was from separate sources. But, 
wherever they rise, their flow is to the north, and there is 
nothing impossible in their channels being in communication 
with the Victoria Nyanza; indeed, some natives said they are 
80, But there is one thing remarkable about the streams we 
grossed which were flowing towards the lake: their water was 
brown and their sides were of tenacious black mud, showing 
that this alluvial had accumulated from a lange area, for a long 
istance, and for ages; whereas, when my party came pon 
streams which flowed northwards, there was scarcely any mud 
at their sides, and their footing was of firm white sand, conse- 

ily, the Jeg caso ont of streams without the black 

ing of mud gathered in all the bogs which flowed to the 
Take; and this clearness of water, with absence of alluvial 
deposits, indicates to me that their courses must either be 
yery short, or that they may be 


percolations, overfloy 
fou tho Victoda Nyzoma’ inline to th babel that they So 
irect from the lake. 


‘Along circuit had been made by both of us in our 
from Kitangule River to Uganda, had waded thr en 
and of sramp, which may bo called part of tho Groat 
i si i 


e 


B 


had seen 


Fegan of yan at tin ma smelt Mt 
not at the mouths of the 


2 
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‘every mile or two will be necessary; but we were constant] 
Drostng'to the lako sido, and o had to submit to the incor, 
venionee of swamps and the want of provisions, which would 
havo ceased altogether if we had marched nearer the lake. 

Attempts at bridging had been made, but they were of a 
fecble kind; the logs were generally under water, resting upon 
1 foundation of rusli-roots, or they wore otherwise displaced, s0 
that, with bare feet, their rough surfaces were amore painfl’ to 
Ueay thin the subble of the papyrus, Swinsning even in 
shallow muddy water was preferable to walking through it. 

Having finished the description of the route to Uganda, some 
account may be given of tho prince who ruled there when wo 
made our visit, 

Atessa is one of forty sons besides many daughters born to the 
Inte: King Soona, of Uganda, by many wives. His farnily aro 
said to be a branch from that of Unyoro, and they extend as 
princes and nomades as fur as Kazeb, He is the ‘ninth king, 
‘and the names of all the previous kings are known from tho fast 
that their tombsare protected and preserved by the Crown to the 
presont day, In these tombs the lower jaw-bono and the bones 
of the thighs are deposited. At each new moon the prosent 
ing has the bones of his fither conveyed to him, and'a coro: 
‘mony, Insting two or three days, is gone through upon this 
‘ceasion. 

He is not tho eldest son, but was sclected by the people, or 
by his court, for his noble bearing, and as a likely successor to 
his father. “Now he must. bo about thirty-five years of age, fait 
for an African, not thick-lipped, but with woolly hair, handsome 
figure, five foot eight inches in height, and manly in all his pure 
mis, being fond of boa ing, shooting, and other sports, Ho has 
no knowledge of reading and writing, or of time, but counts by 
sticks, measures timo by seasons, or moons, or by saying that s>- 
aand-s0 would take place when cow's calf’ would have ealved, or 
when there would be a grandson or great-grandson. He hay a 
remarkably quick perception, and is naturally finely dispositioned, 
often shoving Kindnel and merty to thos ho ules over tnt 
the existing law of his country obliges him to assume the flereos 
ness of the lion when hie ha to executo or punish criminals, 
events of frequent occtrrence, and often for very trivial offences, 
We daily observed threo or four men and women being led ava 
to be killed, ‘The modo of execution. is by a blow at the bacl 
of the head: no burial takes place; the victims are cut up 
for vultures, which sit languidly upon’ the trees. 

The public of Uganda enjoy the observance of great state 
at their court, and assemble in hundreds romnd the royal resi. 
dence daily, ‘They allow the king as many wives and houses as 
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he chooses. We saw two or threo hundred of his. wives. 
Wishing to make him the greatest king in Africa, they give him 
authority to punish without trial, and plunder slaves, eattle, crops, 
boats, &,, for him wherever they can find them, ‘They keep his 
brotliers always in irons—that is to say, tho brothers have chain 
to their legs and arms; but though thus degraded in our eyes, 
they came so chained to call upon us, and were as happy and 
merry as any young men could be, They laughed, chatted, 
amused themsélves, and made many inquiries of us in the 
presence of the king their brother without ceremony or 

‘anco of restraint, xxtraondinary custom seems traditional, 
and prevents their obtaining an ascondency over the sovereign 
elect; but it does not last long, for when M'tessa, finishes his 
period of probation as Princo Regent, and has been crowned 
Sovereign, all theso young fellows arv placed upon pile and 
bnrnt, “They showed us the piles of wood upon which they 
wero to bo put when the day came, and spoke of it without 
any indication of foar or of regret. ‘They seemed determined 
to enjoy life while it Iusted, joining their brother in all festivities 
nd all excursions for eport and Smmsemont Separate houses 
had been allotted to them and their families—for they were 
Permitted to marry; but they wero not often seen within the 
grounds of the palace. 

The dress of tho Waganda is the most picturesque soon in 
Africa, It is mado of the bark of a fig-trve, cut. in strips, 
which are carefully prepared, and sown together into. shoots 
as pliant as a blanket. ‘This robo is tied over the shoulder 
in.a largo but neat bow, and its folds fall to tho ankles. Over 
{Ula they wear another robe, mado of antelope or gost skins 
Deautifully sewn together, and well prepared, consisting often of 
many-coloured skins; or the more common robo is that of a cow. 
‘Tho showier the fur is, the more they admire it, A white skin 
with black spots is w’favourite skin, and the bark eloths most 
approve of are of w rich maize tint,, harmonising remarkably 
well with the bronze skin of the Waganda, 

Daring a march, the Waganda roll up these fine clothes into 
long, tight bundle, and carry it on their heads, leaving theie 
hands free for their spears and shields; tho pill shield tea 
onto the head during rain, and forms an tunbrella. “A bandage ix 
worn botween the legs on these occasions of undress, or when 
going across bogs, but on arrival. in camp they put on their 
Smartest robes, and strut about with canes in their hands. 

‘he day after had joined Spoke at Uzunda, while mo were 
seated in the aftemoon writing our journals outside our huts, a 
mob of people passed our enclosure, and then came bounds 
‘through our fence in the most uuceremonious manner, and st 
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before us. ‘This was the king and his brothers, who camo to 
return my call of the previous day. He was not the puppet of 
‘yesterday's durbar, but was dressed like a negro melodist, in a 
hints suit bound with red, made by one of our men, to resemblo 
the cut of our clothes,’ He had evidently expected to be 
avlmired, but we only laughed heartily, for the contrast between 
him and his ragamufiin brothers was too Indicrons. ‘They 
‘were somewhat mangy-looking, and wore tattered bark clothes. 
Ono boy was heavily ironed and handeufied, another had imi- 
tated or wideawakes, and wore one of leather, others carried 
guns, rifles, a dove, a dying vulture, a hornbill, all of which we 
‘were asked to look at, I rose on their arrival, and offered my 
iron stool to his majesty, who sat turning over the pages of my 
journal and sketchbook with as little patience as a monkey. 
is brothers wero round him, shonting with laughter, aid 
hungeily tearing at sticks of sugarcane. When the books hart 
boon examined, he asked to have some gunpowder, though he had 
ot throo pounds of it the provious day ; next ho wished to. sen 
the pictures 1 had mado of Rumanika of Karagweh, asked 
whether he himself had been drawn yet, and finally told me to 
fake mn hat of, to show his brothers thy heud, This ove, he 
suddenly ros0 and left, ordering Speke to follow ; as I was still 
Jame, I could not, accompany the party, they went at such a 
pace, but I strolled after them, and met two more brothers, o- 
conipanie by koopors and heavily ironed, bands and feet. ‘Tho 
9 fellows filed at me, and looked quite happy and well but 

1 the weight of their chains, they wore unable to walk fast 
enough to keop up with the king's procession. ‘These young 
princes were the only persons wo saw in irons while in Uganda, 
and Iam inclined to think that this custom is looked upon as a 
royal privilege. While continning my walk a number of boys, 
bearing bundles of reods, mot me, and asked what, direction 
their king had taken, as they wished to join him. ‘They were 
torch-bearers, and flew after M'tessa, who returned after dark to 
his residence by the light of these torches and the rattle of his 
‘wonderful drums, 

Speko returned at dusk, having seen the king amuso himself 
with shooting, eating, and changing his dress several times from 
suits carried in a japanned tin case he had got from us. He had 
not dined, and declined some beef sent him by the king becanso 
no plantain wine had accompanied it, and got home without 
any particular adventure, 

The day following this penic and visit we had many messages 











that the king must see our sketches at one; also all our guns, 
with soveral of shot and powder for them. ‘The binds 
he had shot were it us. so that they might be painted for 
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him, All ‘these silly requests were complied wit 
‘guns sent for his inspection were kept for a fow days, 

Every day we were pestered by messages such as the above, 
brooeht us by imputent young urehins as sharp as neadles, who 
rss Bet Sabha ty ees ah ve bi ahha 
‘with sketches, phot ‘pairs of shoes, or anything the 
Mw which aeet artuse ‘Giake aweter!" Spake’ pore all 
this, and lmmoured every whim of the king on purpose to be 
allowed to navigate the lake, visit the Masai country, and ulti- 
mately get away. Also he felt for these young boys; for, if their 
kking’s orders were not carried ont to the letter, they would have 
their ears cut off; at least, if they were not killed outright, 

‘Tho mother of this king was still alive, and had to receive as 
mech attention, and bo equally hunoured with the son, Woe 
constantly called upon her; but she would often affect not to 
have timo to seo us, though she kept us for hours in waiting for 
a reception. We could make no move without her consent. It 
vas proposed that, whilo Spoko was exploring the lake and the 
Masai country, I'should go to Kamgweh by water for somo 
things that hid been left there ; another proposal, coming from 
fhe “queon, was thnt Spoke) should travel to Bgypt and buck 
while I remained, as Her Majesty wished Speke to return to her, 
and to s0@ a little moro of me. ‘Offors were malo of wives and 
Tnnd if wo chose to remain, for neither the king nor his mother 
wished to part with us; so that tho gamo was a difficult one, 
vequiring wonderful tact and patience, 

Phe queen was a humorous old Indy, and asked Speke ono 
day whore had anything that would enter of dreaming 
‘of her Into husband “ King Soona.” Speke replied, “Yes, he 
had, but he felt a delicacy in mentioning it.” Her Majosty 

reseed for an answer; and he said this was a common complaint 

his own country, widows generally suffered from it, and the 
remody was marriage, Sho laughed hoartily at the joke, and 
no doubt gave him an extra allowance of plantain for his men. 

‘On one occasion Speke held tho hand of the king from stab- 
bing one of his favourite women, who offered to assist his 
Majesty across some water, and he was adked on several o- 

ions by oflicers of the Court to intercede for their sons,who 
‘were condemned to be executed, and his request was generally 
responded to, 

tessa had confidence in Speke and his men, While rowing 
‘together on the lake, our men rowed the boat in which the king 
sat. A'sketch of this arm of the lake, taken a few miles trom 
the capital, has been called “Murchison Frith,” after the late 
ident of this Society, Sir Roderick Murchison. 
. ‘The mode of living in’Uganda is different from that of all the 
v2 
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_ On the fourth day it is remov 
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countries we passed through. Travellers are considered as 
guests, and the people are bound to give them shelter and food 
=and to cook their food—without reward. This is a most 
iniquitous system the poople feel the tax heavily, for they 
ave to entertain the numerous guests who visit their king— 
the only one who takes any recompense. Ho aecepted from us 
guns, beads, cloths, and other presonts, while his people dared 
Bot fake such articles. Our men did not like theso terms, and 
eeame mutinous from want of food; for, unless they risked their 
lives in plundering, they would have starved, as the allowance of 
his Majesty for their support was only ten bunches of plantain 
for sixty men every fifth day. Bef, mutton, and fowls were 
rare commodities; and the king was loth to part with such, unless 
to Speke and myself, not Mussulmen, like our followers, who 
refused the food of animals killed and cooked by Waganda, 
‘Plantain wine of excellent quality is made here, by putting: 
the jnice of the fruit into canoes, or rather long troughs of 
wood, having a longitudinal sit, and allowing it to remain for 
three days. "The opening is closed by plantain-leaves, covered 
‘over with litter eet to prevent any great fermentation. 











large gourds to the houses of 
the wine-makers, who drink it during their meals, or when 
sying visits, in the samo way as practised in Abyssinia with 
joney-wine. I should have mentioned that the flour of parched. 
pan must be added to the plantain-juice to assist its slight 
fermentation and that, when clear and sparkling, it isa delight 
. 


Mh climate of Uganda is decidedly relaxing, being humid 
from the misty showers which fall almost daily, and from its 
Yooiniiy to s0 Ingo n surface of water as th lake. Duving 

fune the daily fall was not sufficient to measure in a gauge, 
but every morning the valley 








were veiled over by a thick 
mist, cansed by the condensation of the air, and it very often 
happened that the sun was invisible all day from the thickness 
of the atmosphere, On awaking each moming in Uganda, 
ay eyes wero partially sealed; as if with gum but whether this 
was from weakness or from the moist atmosphere I cannot say. 
We had one thunderstorm during June; and it created rather 
‘a sensation, for one of the houses of the king was set on fire 
by lightning. Rain and hail accompanied it, 

‘Whe vegetation in such a country was gigantic upon the 
higher grounds, where dense thickets of reeds, ten fect high, 
ggew naturally upon the soil of red cay. ‘The staf of life in 

ignnda—the plantain—grew in profuse quantities upon the 
faces of the hills, covering them with its leaves, which waved 
with the breeze,’ In the valleys and deep dells, by the lake 
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side, the yogetation of trees, creepers and aquatic plants was 
Hoy and Tosa, though ato. topia, as to ferns and 

as was expected. However, much has still to be 
‘explored in this respect. 


Mean temp. ia June . 82 
Extreme beat ditto 9 
Extreme cold ditto 00, 
Fallofrain ditto O55 
Provalent wind ditto se 





Evipexce as ro Tae Exresr or Victorra Nraxza—Now 
that we aye traversed the western and northern sides of tho 
Victoria Nyanza Lake, it may be as well to give, in a concise 
form, the personal evidence and the native authority we have 
for its extent, and to offer some remarks upon Mr. Wakefield's 
zoutes in Central Africa. 

Personal Olecreations.—The most southern point of the lake 
was determined by latitude and longitude, at Muanza, in 1858, 
by Speke, who took the altitude, making it 3740 feet, with the 
site instrument which determined the altitade of Lake Tan- 
gonlla, namely, bya bath thermometer; his boiling one having 

Trokon Ya 1857, an stated by him ia vol xxvii p. 244, 
the ‘Journal of the Royal Geographical 

‘Tho most northern and western points upon the shores of the 
lake were fixed by latitudes and longitudes, and bearings taken 
by Speke, and a few by myself, in 1 

thus haye a triangulation fixed astronomically, about 
there never can be a doubt, and we have, other inter- 
mediate points of vision on the lake, as stated in the following 
extracts :— 


‘Exsmiors reow Sraxs's Wonx, “Tar Drscoveny or tax Sounce 
or raz Naz? 


ant, Nonsater, 190, Trl acted te Vira 
Seigegon ches Stace br soos sous fay ae 
cant eee 1202. To tha sight a the nd of 
25. 8 5 
‘he spor, stretching as fat as the eye cold reach towards the Nyanaa, was 
ich, well wood, swampy Pain, containing lage open patches of water which 
in Ur Lie wee hy tag ap Toke heen! to we a te ae 
Jon Lite oe washes bot of thew Hissin bd sacs shank nay 
‘a it rina nara.” 
Page 275" Mashooie, 25th January, 1852. Once across, we sovght far 
spilt ep ina rlas tenth sal il nthe topo wh Ea he 
ae ass Sen Ee cen me fi 
3 jan ire 
Tunk-irnne, while in sight of the Vicioca Nyania, we seconded 
‘he mat beauifl hill, coverol with rentare ofall dese pties™ 
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Pago 276. Uzonsi, Sth and Kitunto, 6th Febroary, 1862, After crossing 
‘ore hills and thiry bottoms, constantly eoming in view of the lake, we 
‘Ugouri, and alter another march of the sine description, eae to 
Page 278. “Kituntu, 7th February, 1962. I became now quite puziled 
whe inking whieh ras the fet Yt Tad evn in Ui, wo rat were 
‘cxoredingly beautiful; but {think T gave preference to this, both fur its own 
Immediate neighbourhood. and. the long range of view it aforded of Uganda 
ere ato the lus and or yap of stds ala Ss, whee the 
ROUCS rare winskraesio 
Nyaa gota, 16 7 1862, When this was eonelu 
‘went wih Nas up hil, from whic ‘we could see th lake on one sidey 
snd on tho other a large rango of hut said to belong,” 
Mibie SiE SUrnada ital, 260 Febery, 182 A dcusen whieh 
the king promising to'send an officer by wnter to Kitangule." (This 
is ‘in proof of there existing a water route from the capital of Uganda to. 
fheriver Kiungle-Kazen near Kangneh.) Also at jaz S17. “Ou ching 
tome I found Mariba a Mungo, with a gang of men seat by tesa tO 
teh Grant from Kitangule by water 
Page B02. “Cowes, 28nd Apri, 1862, ‘The who 









f the weenery, ill, dale 
and lake, was extremely beautiful. ‘The Wanguana in my escort, compared 
‘the view to their own bonutifil Poant (ccast); but, in my opinion, it far sur 
[sed anything [ever sav, either from the sea ot frot the eoast of Zanzibar.” 
Page 802. * Cowes, ith’ Apeil, 1802, Now for the lake.——The beautifal 
‘waters aro Feached, 1 picture of the Rio scenery, barring that of the higher 
‘mountains fm the Fackzround, which are here represented by the rest bean 
tifal Little bflk——“The king——whilst I sat in tho same boat with hit, 
—to approach the hippopstami, Dut tho waters were: too large and the 
‘animals too shy,” &c. 
390. Cowes 25-29 April, 1862. We went loating as nsual all 
day Ig, sinetines Ater hipppotami at eters racing wp and down. tho 
Pave 898. “First up the oreck and then down nearly to the Hroad, 
‘waters of the lake.” “There was a passage this way, it was sad, leading up 
to Usoga, bat very circuitous, on accvunt of reefs and shoals, and on the way 
‘he Kitt island was passed; but no other Kitii was known to the W: 
‘though boats sometimes went coasting down the western side of tho lake to, 
Ukéréwé. ‘The largest island on the lake is Ses of the mouth of the Katonga 


river, 














another N'jansa, joined by a strait to the big Nyt, which King Steams 
‘but the same distance could be accomplisiel in four 
Eee 
“Uga june, 1862, “T then bygsed he would allow 
‘whilst bis men were ataent at Unyoro, to got the Masa covstey, ad ata the 
tha north-ast corner of the Nyanza. and to led me some of his 
Toats for Grant to fetch powder and Beads from Karagweh. This Inortant 
arrangement being conceded”, 

Page 497. “Uznnta 2h Juno, 1802. This moming we had the assaring 
fntellizenee from Kad that he. bad recived. orders to hold itself i 
Zon fra voraey ty Ragan enty ats ith Grant tt te data 
(of depactare was tot fixed. “Tho Tassaze was expected to be Tous, a8 tho 
Saute eth of the Rial aume Giver) alvass rane hah sa 

no baat ct go ther exon ‘when the wins subsie, and’ 
fasoel ty Gealea engute cere. ay 
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440, “ Uganda, 20th June, 1862, K’yengo, proposed my going by 
Nar ra al 
407, "Ripon Fas, 28th duly, 1882, ‘The expedition bail now per- 
formed its functions, I saw that olf father Nile without any doubt rises in 
the Vieworia Nyanza, and, as T had foretold, that Take is the great source of 
the holy river which cradled the first expounder of our religious belief 1 
‘mourned however when I thought how much I had lost by the delays in the 
Journey, having deprived me of the pleasure of going to look atthe worth-ast 
former Othe Nyaa, do. But [fat 1 ooght to be content with what 1 bad 
een spared to accomplish, for I bad seen fll balf of the lake, and bad 
‘nro gre moa he oie aly mene of whic I Kae lta 
‘at leat, a8 the chief objects importance wero 
rat Lest jaf objects of geographical imp Hl 

‘The lake was seen by me in the same way, but from different 
views, a3 we each travelled alone from Karagweh to Uganda; 
and I made sketches, and bearings, and notes of sea-horizons, 
all of which exist. All the hill-spurs, the countless streams 
upon the west and north-west of the Take, and the two large 
rivers Kitangule-Kagera andthe Katonga, point to, and run 
towards, one great centre, namely, the Victoria Nyanza; and 
the body of water thus accumulated was seen to escape from 
the lake by the river “ Nile,” at Ripon Falls, and was traced 
down the northern slope of Africa to the Mediterranean Sea, 

Native Testimony.—Tho Arabs, Say, Moossab, &e., of Un- 
yanyembe, told Speke of a great ocean = Bubr, far greater than 
the Tanganika Lake, and probably the source of the Jub River, 
which was inanortherly direction from them. ‘They never spoke 
Of thro being more thao one ake and Knew that i extended to 

foomah, a trader, had sailed from Muanza towards the 
mouth of the Kintangule River, and he assured me that M'tessa, 
the king of Uganda, would send his boats for me to the mouth 
of the Kitangule. ‘This voyage would take two months. 

‘The natives of Karagweh said we might go by water from the 
Kitaogule-Kagers to 0 and that the previous king of 
Uganda had been on a hunting tour by water to Kitangule 
River: they all spoke of its vast extent. ‘The king of Uganda, 
in 1871, sent messengers to the Sultan of Zanzibar, req 
that buldors of ships might be sent him to navigate his 
imaeesconeanta De Soe mane iS 

w Wi le told us that they navigate the lake to 
the east for one month, then. pass through a strait, probably 
the Mtanganika of Mr, Wakefield's routes, and enter another 
“Nyanza,” where they procare salt (vide p. 428 of Spoke). 

None of the natives living wie the shores of the luke, or 
away from the shores, could tell how far the lake extended, 
‘or who lived upon its eastern shore. Neither they, nor any ono 
else, had ever crossed the lake one way or other, 
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Captain Spoke’ in the ‘Journal’ of the Society, was 
eit Fil eckicly fives eabcacpeead Creo 
from bearings, and from information sifted on the spot. I have 
the utmost reliance on his integrity and judgment, believing 
him to have been as honest in all his purposes as it is possible 
for any man to be, and I look upon his map as a correct rough. 
delineation of the countries we saw and heard of; capes, 
Dromontories, and minor detail, havo been left for the surveyor 
‘tw fill in. 
= Besides these evidences of the extent of the Vietoria Nyanza, 
wwe know that there is but one land route from Unyanyembe to 
Uganda, namely, all round the west side of the We 
never heard of any one dwelling in the portion of the ote 
here Speke hus placed the Vietoria Nyanza. Wo never heard 
of islan ing far away ithe contr ofthe lke, nor of people 

ing from any such islands, and therefore we concluded there 
can be none “beyond those we saw near shore. Looking 
‘across the lake we never saw any land, peaks, or mountains, 
neither did we hear of any. It was also clear to us that 
‘between Muanza and the Ripon Falls there is but one 
of water, for the country upon the west of the lake is strikingly 


Norss ow Me, Waxxrrers's Rovers rs Cesreat, Avztca."—Reganding the 
country to the east of the Victoria Nyansa, the natives living’ upou. the 
south ofthe Iake have visited itso rarely that the information which I obtainet 
Tepanding it was scanty. Geographers will welcome tis list of routes obtained. 
2by Mr. Wakefield from “Sadi” who had penetrated varioes new regions, 
* ‘The chief interest to me fn this route-ist of Sadi, lies in the recognition of 
any ofthe nares apie fo the sage, bat T ave teen unable to canted 
ts and races with any countries ot races we ever Beard of, 
‘The native names are of two classes, those familiar to Fast African language 
speakers and thos wish belong to» tore northers—almont Atgasain 
(Of these two clases there are oqual nombers and in examining the 
fast-coast language, I am of opinion that the name are not those apglied 
inhabitants’ of the country, but they are given to the countey by 
‘trader from tho exst coust—a cooftsing system to a tasp maker, 
For instance, in the route taken by “Speke and Grant” we were quite 
familiar with Sadi's vames to camps, such ss Tangy Mts, Kuni, 
i, song Kitumbi, Neorcans, S0bayani, 
‘Vitokoui, Wewajuni, M'swakini, Ziwa-la-M'ba, Pea (called Faroo, Rhinoceros 
quourroate), Wa Suku, &c. &¢., because ibey are the Kireabili names of walle 
fruit colour, fot, tres, tecth~erubbers, anzoala ey and fel 19 
zatuml objets, peculiar 09 the spot where Sadi caravan encamped. 

Mi Ret enon sate at fge 838th “ot one nna fei, 
people o place, given in the new routes, ‘such remote resemblanoo 1) 
Ett uaal @ Salen bons Ba marten 
any one of thess” "This is perfectly correct so far aa the actual names of the 











* Vide Journal cf the Royal Geographical Society, Vol xl. p. 908. 
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Dee ese tae ae 
‘ight of land, compasses are unknown to thex, ast, referring to the 
flee ppt tes doy night for three days, my 
wel dnt ty 
far less by nig pas Pectahy eslontieg iad ight be done in a 
ae aes 
th CE eek na ay boat, s fully two: 
SE nant oan 
ders la kl at Uy 
‘erecta 
Serta eae mcareemraan 
Pi bli ik bed ngnoeeto 


the 
‘Tw exception made of the "suet of « mania” in as far a8 we 


‘xt nlow this Libd of teach whnrever rr 
Stallow water,” To the eye of en eacdorted mative 
to convey the ios of the bora of anveeas, ‘The small 
nike renga ca ay, tel an 
ake to bave stile, but no auch xia 





iyable Tor Sad sor regprioe os 
‘am only abet account for Sadie 
with “white mils and bowsreit, having Vue or 
feos Go te eh tae Su th ay tly in ae 
Becount wo beard before recling the Inke. We fousd that the report refered 
{o the teats upon the Nile at Gvedakoro, in Gx, lattade, bat there woe 
this dieence that noce of tbe Nile tuts ‘have thie mats’ ad none othe 
Nile its can pom navigate up tothe Vitona Nyanan fen the natn 
of yaterfalls apa the Nile south of Goolokees, Sods Unecmustel beat 
Tas have beet bilt‘on Wa thor ef the late aed query, by whan? We 
Hover tard of aay such tent: neither has any been blll‘ dere ale there 
Atal [ tliry Sa Was tisnfieted. The classe he sae fo common pod 
tg shores ofthe lke, ti made by the uatives for their canoes sad dicho 
shal ele She per 

in commencing these notes upon Mr. WakefelT' pape, it 
that two distinet forms of were observable. One, the 
of Eaaters Aira and the other tom ‘Kikean, 
fly nase oto have teen tegnized. "Tv ends 
tenn the sae as tbe Unyoro Tlangasy, and it may bo remarked of 


Fatt eands Unyero cerapted for the country ax 
ttheev, i fee a Stl where the See? 


‘Vaya, we shorld Tove 
"nade to Sow into and ont of Bartogo lake, bat Tam 
able toe the Nil oat of it, toush the. words appear to be the mune. 
‘he vette who live upon tn bake ae san [el att os 
anor 


was 
farniliar patois 
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cast of the Victoria Nyanza, comparing their baits with thowo wo posed 


‘trong i order to mark any afiy. 
Wa'Ukar.”"Wrom their proximity to the land of Ukereweh and 


ro 
from their arms, implements and language, might be any of the: 
Umngameri (ibe country of the incon) except Cat thelr woolen wear Ki 
‘io og ena ever, an nar la ae bit waa whe 
‘oth of whieh denote a diferent roto to Wanye 
HL. "nha Wade une renee ac as 

ring mr nd arrows, cally 
Tine, unas tho length, shag and take ot” th 















spears bo minutely 


ascribed ; tho same with’ tho shape of the kins their women and men 
‘wear, and the samo with their caste marks. One thing makes them very 
peculiar: not keeping fowls, having fine sheep, and sugar, They must ive 
Upon a route frequented by tiaders, ns calico is used by them, 

Tih The Wa Sunburn. do not remember tis name ether, ‘They area 
oir mod 


a atiraly lifren, judging from Mr. Wakefield's account, 
tite rom aay we ever at with, excepting the, Wal, 
Karagwot, who, like tho Wanuinbun, donot eat sh, Keep Srnien 
cat eer he end hepsi rub the Haran 
‘Arnb of Baker, who are dexteroua horscmen and huts, heap eas 

TV, Twos of Uacngo,. Xam unable to the derivation given of this 

: am unable to accept the driation given oft 
swords analy canon Sehr =ooaty is datinetly indicated, Ng the, termi 
hati, puzals me, Dut I eaneive ito be the aaine as tho tealation fn Kile 
angio the Shicidlic hill or the hl ranting a tare abel with high 
outinits centre, for we. kiow that tho uve oF cone of this mountain 
11,000 fet majetealy from the surrondlng country, theroby reser th 

ive shield, I therefore conclade that the Baringo fake, with {ts island, not 
‘being w datant fru ‘Kilimanga has been Henel by native traveller to ® 
ill wit ite bos and called Har-ngao, che shiliske pa, a sheet of ‘Wale 
‘with an island rising from ita centr." Joon whom T tet at Karagwob, 
nd who was a Dative of Mombas, always poke of this mountain as Kin 
‘ao, snd ot as Kilimanjaro. Spoke says tho derivation of Haring mayb & 
oraption of Dar (a of) Tn 

V. Wa Suku, Sr, Wakelcid tells us tho people dwelling in the notth of 
aie he, ich en hen ah me 
sgenarallyto tho * north" Unukaiaty easteconst and Wanyames peoples We 
Be eee ee i tee eure ante ater 
thee country“ Lagume™ or’ “Suku Lagume™ sounds very ike what the 
hatives would call a" northern awamy" and. wo are tod hy bn that ie i by 
the aka, or the bats ofan ammpl river and not in « motnainens eatatry 
“VL. Wa Ligeyo “live on the. western side ofthe baringo ake, 8a” Tho 
nearet approncl we tool wilh to this name i the Wale, a reo who visit 
‘az fr begun the Talanig kb cima Elev tho bo rn 
to be Wenticl ‘The Walogga we mae had all their lower incirs and (thee 
Tower canines extracted, thay cauterized their fercead, ad thelr anne Weed 
‘by abot stash, horizontal Dlistry or uta, 
Vii Wa nijernsi=" Nyarus people” havealresy mentioned that Nara 
ay iy sora o Warn, a i xc ani ah 
facta they are dlstinct—that-thay both have plantations, bende of cathy 
liven either sido of» river, they prepare and preserve Beh hy spliting there 
‘upand drying them inthe san, and, which in also remarkable, dey both take 
‘ig inland or inaccessible Tarts of the river when atfncked.. Bak without 
Toreateial and the bearings in fgures of the route travered by Sadi iin 
‘Beedle to make farther speculations, 
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TY.—Ucaxpa 10 Goxpoxono. 


‘After reesiving permission to leave for the north from the 
ing of Uganda, wo determined to visit the outlet of the lake, 
even without his- consent, whenever tho opportunity should 
offer. Accordingly, having proceeed threo ‘stages over spurs 
af aw la with ogy owing” ests oar pay dive 
Speke with ten men went to visit the exit of the Nile from 
‘the Victoria Nyanza, while I, still unable to walk far, proceeded 
north, making my way into Unyoro, where he was to join ma by 
sailing down the ‘Nile, 

He reached the Nilo at Urondogani, traced it up to the Ri 

Falls, where the river leaves the lake from a frith simil: that 
nearer the Uganda capital, and called “ Murchison Frith.” All 
Miow of the lake was obstructed by «low line of hills which, 
ncloved this hth or bay, but Captain Spoko doscribod it us a 
wild sceno altogether, At tho falls, hippopotami and erocodilos 
‘swam lazily in the river, and fish jumy up at the falls, where 
men were collected spearing them.” ‘The width of the river here 
at the Ripon Falls, where it eaves the lake, was 150 yards, 
. Having made some sketches, collections of the , shells 
‘nd animals, and taken the altitude, 3808 (2), he descended the 
fiver mith tho tention of joining to by wala at Unyor bt 
hha was not permitted to do so: as le had not obtained the 
sanction of tho Wayoro autre, tho natives attacked, hin 
oats, and prevented his further progress. Ilo therefore joined 
amo by land, where I also had a reverse, for tho Wanyoro tald mo 
thot ‘there was no permission to travel through their countrys 
fand I had to rotince my steps also, We deliborated as to the 
cour to bo pursued, and determined that, if we could not. got 
own the Nile, we should get a thousand mon from the ko 
of Uganda, and promiso him 100 lous of gunpowder, 100 of 
Toad, 100 of boads, and 100 of cloths, in ‘xchange, and. so 
fored our way through the Masai country, passing Kilimangao, 
down to the east coast, 

Happily for us this yas ot necessary, for, now that our 
‘camps were united, the Unyoro people had less suspicion of uss 
an, toon geet joy, wo wore permitted to Proceed worth warts 

iy slow stages, 

‘After leaving ithe capital of Uganda, for three marches to its 
north, the country is one continual up and down, over low hills 
of a uniform height, and through streams and bogs. Bight 
of tho latter were eromed during the first march. “As wo prov 
ceeded, this kind of country subsided into wide and low undu- 
ations, into waving plains, and, ultimately, at Unyoro, we had 
flat country,—seldow wore detached or solary hills visible, 
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Batweon the tro capitals of Uganda and Unyoro—a ditanco 


of 80 miles—we crossed ay eae 
ding the whole of them 10 bogs were four and six 
hundred Satis aan cee mere dips in 


the comnty ; and at sera places water was sarc, having t0 
tained for cattle by Sigging jenerally speaking, 
the water was white and mudd 
"Tho soil was chiefly red clay, which tho poople of Unyoro 
tise in making the partitions to the hoases, In Uj 
tall reed was used for this int Dice weenie 
thewo in Unyoro: all the rain that ‘ell was supported by the 
soil, and on digging a fecaeleen hole, no water had gone 
through, and the soil was dry, hard, black, cold, and lifeless in 
colour, containing 40 to 70 per cent. of clay. The paths, where 
tation had been | sree sry see covered with white sand. 
“ie wild. vogetati ty of gram, three to fone fot 
high; the Uptnia real bad disappeared, and a broad-lea 
cane, Saccharum sp., also a a Gas bad reetetoa 
species of Panicum—had taken its place. Cattle, sometimes 
mit with in hundreds, grazed over the undulations, which were 
dotted with acacias, cacti, wild vines, and a few palms; or wild 
‘animals, such as antelope, buffalo, zebra, elephant—of which wo 
met with one to two hundred in a herd—grazed in higher 
pasture and more a forest, sufficiently tall to hide the 
‘smaller of these anis 
Cultivated ae was remarkably rare, the country being 
chiefly used for grazing cattle; but, where seen, the crops grown, 
wero sweet potato, sesimum, Pale Tndian corn, and plantain. 
At the capital of ek arose the kt pent RL of which is a demure, 
‘undomonstrative, sullen Kamarasi—the country 
is fat and treclens with « fov hile in the horizon. The River 
yaa or = Uganda the says " and acces 
"—flows sluggishly through 1, in a ebanuel 
Watist o's cakon Sisal. int bat iho ace eo 
‘vas in high flood, tearing ‘down the vegetation of the season in 
its cours, and carrying aay landlips bodily—roshes, bushes, 
soda pes ‘the Nile below Unyoro capital, 
that we should leave by water, Aesending 
tha Katie without demonstration, so that his 
bo awaro of onr departar, for ho imagined at ieee 
¢ he would ‘without rut he was mistaken, 
Be ‘lett on tho 9th of November," wth folings of ae 
delight at pe from this inhospitable met 
spatience was great, and I could not ny 
Soar ae for taking 20 log to pk pea 
River, ‘ne bank was lined with several 
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hinndred ‘one of ‘whom was distinguished as the woman 
eho ‘the king daring levees, where she sat at his fect. 
‘We took a good Took at her and saw sho was very plain and 
flat-featured, with bare head, the wool being combed up in the 
of a cock’s comb from the neck to the forehead; the sides 
of the head were shaved. Her dress was a yellow bark-cloth, 
‘striped with black. We shouted good-byes, and waved to the 
crowds, who returned these salutes very warmly, some of them 
shouting and runing in pace with our canoe along the bank; 
altogether it was a gala day, for us particularly, though also one 
for them, for we left Unyoro amidst great demonstrations, and 
with the hearty good wishes of the king and his followers. 

‘We shot down the Kuffo at the rate of four miles an hour, 
with four paddlers; but this pace was not continuons—a few 
rapid strokes were made and then none at all. But we enj 
it excessively; the stream was broad enough for two ships’ 
“gigs” to have raced abreast; the sides were a sea of tall reeds 
and papyrus, so that no view could be obtained beyond them, 
pt tho anol top of» fee indian land. 

Having descended a few miles—judging the river to be 150 
Fide wile—we found it becamd ly lake-like, and this 
ade us look for another river; but our horizon was a complete 
circle of vegetation, and without a guide it would have beona 
is icament. No current was visible now, and in this 
Uncertainty we paddled for an hour; the water in the centre 
being white, like the Nile water generally, and the’ sides of a 
‘clear brown colour. 
On cross-questioning our pilot, we found that we had, imy 
ly to us, reached the Nile, for the boatmen said we had 
‘only to ascend the water we were in and we should reach the 
Victoria Nyanza. In breadth it measured 1000 yards; once, 
indeed, we had almost a sea horizon. At places where the 
current tried to make its way at myriads of papyrus 
Salands which hed stack in the channel the torino ofthe water 
‘was much troubled ; but where these floating islands had become 
fico; the water bail an appearance of sillnes, and the islands 
moved down stream at half a mile per hour. 

Some of these floating landslips, which moved down stream 
in slow circles, wero 20 yards in length, covered with bushes 
15 feet high, and a dense under-regetation. On the day we say 
0 many, a violent wind blew upstream, making the foliage in 
Aho inlans bend to the breeze and appear Hike rakishnigzed 
yess in a storm, In oildition to this, hippopotami ‘kept 

jing up amongst the breakers on the surface of the water, 
gave a charming wildness to the scene. 

Our boatmen were annoying, for they would not keep upon 
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the proper course, but went plundering fish at all the traps which. 
were set, or they chased all stray canioes to plunder them. 'They 
did not understand our interfering to prevent stealing, and went 
ashore whenever it suited them. However, at sunset they were 
always welcome to land, that we might sleep on shore; the 
Tandings wero generally a channel cut through feeds and rashes 
for 160 yanls, “At ono ofthese landings wo clawed the largest 
fanoe ever seen upon the Nile—a huge timber, lying water- 

Pit was looked on with yenerstion, for‘acr Boston 
sprinkled water over it, and were pleased at our showing the 
sume respect, 

‘The vegetation observed upon a hunting island of considerable 
extent, belonging to Unyoro and Ukidi, was remarkably tropical, 
as seen from our eanoe on the 10th November. Waterlilies, 
Papyrus, and sword-rush grew in and out of the water, each 
plant beautiful in itself; amongst these were the curious’ pith- 
tree, 30 feet high, covered with yellow flowers larger than its 
Teaves, and quantities of variegated convolvuli. The bank of 
the island rose abruptly for forty feet, and was covered with 
trees netted over and drooping from the profusion of cacti, con- 
yolvuli, scarlet umbels, mistletoe, showing every contrast of 
colour—green and orange, searlet, blue, mauve and yellow; but 
the strangest effect was produced by the cacti, which grew upon 
‘the tops of the trees, standing up like stubble in a field. 

For four days we travelled in canoes along the stream of the 
Nile, which maintained its width of one thousand yards and its 
current of one mile per hour; the banks varied from abrupt to 
flat, and the floating islands got smaller in size from their per 
petually circling like tubs in a pond; occasionally they were 
seen breaking up in the water, like a flake of snow. 

‘The glare of the sun from the water, the heat and exposure 
of theso few days of paddling, began to tell upon both of us: 
we suffered from sick-headaches, and at the tenth day from the 
Start of our water-joumey, I was struck with severe fever and 
Vomiting, my limbs felt powerless, and I could get no rest at 
night. The'fow Zanzibar men (fourteen of them) who had not 
deserted from us enjoyed the water-route very much, assisting 
in rowing, splashing, or laughing, and occasionally enjoying the 
fim of a chase and capture of some stray canoes, ‘This has been, 
steady alluded to,—that we permitted the fun, but prohibited 

lunder. 

e constantly took sonndings, and ascertained the depth to 
‘be very uniform. In the centre of the stream it measured 18 
fect, ut, at canoe’s fae from the side, the smallest mea- 
‘sured depth was 9 feet. “The river had a firm bottom of sand 
in its centre, and a soft muddy bottom at its sides. 

At2°s, lat, just above the double-coned hill of  Kikoon- 
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gore,” meaning “near the water you get fever,”“the river 
fete narrower, 600 yarls wide, and’ abreast of thia ill the 
stream is driven off its regular course and flows to the left, making 
& majeatic sweep, and striking upon high land with many 
yellings. ‘This hill, and all the right bank, is here densely 
wooded and very pretty ; it stands 600 to 800 fect above the 
river's edge. We had seen hippopotamai in the river daily, and 
when resting in the villages on the left bank, every night 
observed that the people keop apparatus of spears, tackles, and 
floats for eapturing them. 

Descending the Nile from “Kikoongooroo” Hill, the river 

‘changes from 600 to a minimum width of 200 yards, and its depth 
is now less, being 9 and 15 feet deep at its edges and centre. 
‘Phe flow was but half a mile an hour, and the bends more fre 
quent, since its width has been narrowed by a more hilly 
country, though reaches of 2 and 3 miles are still met with. 
‘The water was of a darker colour, having beon cleared of much 
sediment; and on the occasion of a storm of wind and rain from 
the north on the 16th November, 1862, from haying the appear- 
ange of «sheet of glass, its surface was broken up by a series of 
breakers and ‘white horses” running up stream. Later in 
the day this storm returned to us from the south,—the opposite 
direction, 
\ Hence, say 2° 10'x, lat, below Koki, in Chopeh district, 
the siver begios to pass over barriers of rock, the strata of 
which cross the river, so that boating was impracticable; and 
‘re proceeded, after attempting a eanoe-journey, for 20 miles by 
Jand through an undulating forest-country, with habitations every 
ale or so, and four to five bogs at the middle part of the journey 
‘This, the left bank of the Nile, was unusually populous, and had 
immense fields of the sesamum or oil-producing grain, which 
‘was about to ripen (19th November). 

Arriving at the falls of Karuma, from a height of 100 feet T 
Tooked down upon a cataract in the Nile: after passing through 
the dreary wastes und bogs of Unyoro, this was a cheering: 
and noble sight, ‘The opposite bank sloped, away from the 
river, and was rocky and densely wooded. ‘The dark black 
water, agitated into’ violence and floating foam from having 
passed down a narrow fall, eddied, swirling about like one of our 
wildest Scottish rivers; but a better idea of this spot was had 
by sitting on the rocks by the side of the fall. The whole 
stream of the Nile poured down through three sluices of rock, 
nd then dashed upon islands till its force was exhausted, then 
it became comparatively still at the point where we wers to 
forry it—the Karuma Ferry—and proceeded onwards on a new 
‘course, to the west. 

‘This cataract is but one of many upon the Nile about this lati- 
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tude; for above this we observed two others, and below it we 
heard the rumbling sound of one which must be much larger. 
Bat it was not advisable, we were told, to see it, as the Wakidi 
and the rebel brother of Kamarasi lived not far away. In 
the entire course of the Nile there is not a more picturesque 
part than this—the grand river tumbling. over, rocks, the 
wutifal wooded banks, the deep channel through which it 
all are wild to a degree, and we inclined to linger by 

its course, 

Here we had to wait for a day or two before crossing to the 
opposite bank, and we fished the river or watched the traps 
set for hippopotami; at last, however, we ordered our twenty 
cattle to bs crowed ‘over before ouracives,. Aivaeas like, this 
plan was reversed, and we crossed in the first canoe, It was 
nervous work, for the river was of great depth; it boiled as 

fe streams do, and the canoe hada hole in it, stopped up 
with a sod. Thre paddlers worked hard with swift strokes, 
and took us safely across the 100 yards, and we alighted upon 
rocks shaded by trees. Here wo ‘boiled for the altitude with 
two thermometers, the result of which was doubtful, namely 
2970? made afterwards 3996 feet by Sir Samuel Baker, 

At this spot the natives sacrificed a goat by splitting it up 
and placing it upon the path, the head to the north; and Speke 
‘was asked to step across it: another had been killed in the 
same way upon the left bank, for the same object of making 
our jonriiey: propitious. 

ite in the afternoon, having ferried the river, we were told 
that our cattle could not be crossed unless we made some 
additional present ; some beef must be eaten before the risk is 
ran: a cow settled the matter, and the business proceeded. 
Four were led across at one time by ropes fastened to the canoe + 
the rope was tied round the lower jaw of the hornless ones, and 
round the horns of the horned. ‘One only broke loose, but. it 
Was picked up before reaching the next cataract; and when all 
‘Was over, wo felt thankful, as the current was dangerous. 

After the fatigue and continued anxiety of the day—for we 

were unxious about our provisions for the journey north, and 

mise we now had entered an enemy's ‘country—we ‘were 
doomed to be disturbed in our rest. at night in the wild forest, 
A violent burst of thunder and lightning with strong wind 
threatened to root up the trees which we camped, and 
tain fell in torrents (23nd November), soaking everything In 
the midst of the din, some voices called out that our precious 
cattle had strayed, but happily they were recovered; we spent 
awakeful night, shivering 1m the cold under wet blankets‘and 
Yistening to the creaking of the trees and the sounds of wild 

‘You. Sut, v 
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animals, but next day by noon jides arrived, our things 
wore pevilly dred, aera Gans al wae, 


“Taking leave of all the men of Unyoro who bad kindly 
escorted us thus far, after they had performed a war dance in 
‘our honour, we placed ourselves in charge of Chopeh guides, 
‘who were to introduce us to the next chief upon the route, 
amy, to tho old Sultan of Gani, a small provinco 150 miles 
fr 


from Or. 

‘At Karuma Falls wo had seen the Nile change its course from 

‘northerly to a westerly direction, flowing down through wild 
a rocks, ravines, rapids and reaches, the banks 
Bein me of the varied foliage on our river-banks of Scot- 
Jand; while the pure waters, plunging amongst theso rocks, 
passed rapidly on to the Albert Nyanza, where they were again 
fo become polluted and made white by the swamps of that 
region. With such varied aspect of country we found a rich 
flora during November ; and the three payee months, when 
we were in Gani, a district of woods and rocky rivalets, wo 
iaades Sonaierable dditlon to ons ous of baw. plants, 
at the capitals of Karagweh, Uganda, ane Unyor, from 
native information, we had laid down the position and extent 
of the Albert Nyanza; and so accurate was this, that when Sir 
Samuel Baker visited ‘it, he found that the map we had given 
him was within a few miles of being correct at the most northerly 
point he reached; but whether our southern outline be correct 
Temains to be proved, for hitherto no one has explored it, 

"Tho altitude of the river at Karuma, and taken of it 
nine marches farther north, showed a difference of 1000 fect 
of fall in this short distance; this was conclusive that catarnets 
existed, and it has been proved by Sir Samuel Baker that this 
4ndication, shown by our boiling thermometers, was correct—that, 
soveral falls and one great one, the “Murchison Falls,” exist 
‘here upon this bend of the Ni 

We had heard, when at Unyoro, much concerning the Albert 
‘Nyanza; that the Keevero live upon its north-west shore, never 
cultivate, nor care for anything—man or woman,—their sole 
occupation and thought being to make the only white salt in 
‘the country. The mountains on the western shore of the lake 
‘wero +0 steep that people must sit down in descending them. 
A ace called the Ws lived opposite the Keevero. But 

told this and many other particulars about the “ stones” 
Hag hou Unger iy outer fo Luisoige ws old ne pel or 
i ny water to fige, we not _ 
miion to vint it.” All was Stat should explore tis 
lake ; but no inducement would make Kamarasi yield; he was a 
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miserable, timid, suspicious creature: but I am delighted to 
think that Baker was allowed to visit it, and hope we shall soon 
‘hear that he has explored its farthest extremity and its utmost 
windings, 

Proceeding from Karuma almost duo north fifteen marches, 
never once secing the Nile, but ascertaining daily how far it 
was to our left, we again saw it at Paira. We had crossed a 
few hill-spurs, some ‘streams, bogs, and plateaus; the latter 
covered with grass the height of ourgelver-in fact, we had 
traversed one of tho finest natural positions for large game that 
ean be imagined. ‘The Nile makes a half-cirelo round it, and 
our route was the diameter over ups'and downs, grass, glade 
and forest, ‘The most perfect retreat for elephant and buflalo, 
which were numerous here, 

‘The Nilo at Paira was a noble stream, flowing placidly along 
a reach without a rock and with level banks, A mile or 80 
below this, it is joined by several small streams from the 
Gast, and then sweeps round the base of the mountain “Jubl 
Kookoo,” called by M, Miani “Guiri.” Hero the rocks from 
the mountain bar the even flow of the stream, the tumbling 
of the water over many barriers and in passing islands may be 
heard from some distance. Standing on the rocky shore’ the 
rivor cascaded and foamed for a quarter of a mile or more, 
carrying reeds, roots, logs, and débris along its wild course, so 
wild that no boat could live a moment in it, This was only 
half of the the other branch was concealed by a wooded 
island opposite us; just; the placo that elephants would delight 
in—quiot seclusion with plenty of water and cover, 

Hero, in the eddies of the river fish showed their backs, 
ooking like porpoises in tho water; but, though the bank was 
strewn with large round scales and débris of ashes whero natives 
had been cooking, wo had not the art of getting any fish, but, 
during a halt, we drank of the water and spoke to it fa the 
Jnniuage of Uganda as.an old friend, Its taste was nothing: to 
remark upon. 

‘Wo inspected tho tamatind-trve on. the right bank, upon 
which the Venetian traveller had cut his name, to show the 
farthest point he had reached from Egypt ; the letters “ Miani” 
had been defaced by the growth of bark, and nails had been 
extracted, but there was no doubt that thoy were made by this 
Ghlepprising traveller, M: Giovanni Miani, for, on reaching 

‘oro, we ascertained his name. 

Fubl Kookoo is a seaight range of bleak, barren, 

Tock, 2000 feet higher than the river, which flows for, say, 

60. miles in a y.x.w. direction along its eastern buse, ta 

‘vast gorge, ‘The right bank is only 200 to 300 fuct alore 
u2 
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the river, and consists of cones, scantily wooded. ‘The lower 
‘ground by the river's edge has many varieties of trees, amongst 
Which there are beautiful sites for liouses. 

At 343. lat, tho River An joins the right bank of the Nile. 
We had been told that it was 0 boisterous we could only cross 
it at certain seasons, and I can believe this ; but we were dis- 
appointed on reaching it (Ist February) to find that we had only 
{oFtake our trousers off and walk across it, Its sides were: 
marked by deposits of sand and débris, showing that it floods 
rapidly the steep narrow channel of its bed of rock; but now it 
wus only a rivulet, with a strong current in its centre. We 
Grank its water, which was insipid and notclear; indicating that 
ft eame from a marsh or low country, and was not the accumu- 
Tations from the hill-sides alone. Speke understood that its 
Tise was in the Masai country; whether correct or not, or 
‘thether from Unyoro, we hae yet to know its sonree, though 
it is of little consequence whero it comes from, as it adds but a 
ery small current of water to the Nile. 

Ihe Jubl Kookoo range is a most interesting tract of country 
tothe geologist, for the strata are seen in one view towering above 
tho bed of the river for 2000 feet. In no portion of Africa had 
ro mot with so magnificent an exposure of rok in regular layers, 
‘he faces of these crags are barren and steep, matked in perpen- 
dicular lines from above by the washing away of the softer 
Jars, tone poiat theo are three distinct terraces; the sky- 

fe of the highest corresponds exactly with, or is parallel to, 
the waving outlines of the two lower terraces, indicating that 
the strata of the whole are continuous, if not similar. 

We could not eross the river, to examine the rocks moro 
elosely, as we had no boats and the inhabitants were unknowa 
fo us; but, asno European has ever explored this grand mass 
of mountain, it would certainly yield a rich reward to either 
geologist, naturalist, or botanist. 

On the Lane by which wo trvellad—tho right tho come 
was comparatively flat; the conical hills upon it formed the 

fight side of the vista, and were not above 300 fect high, but 

‘we were much interested in the exposed rock, strewn on the 
Toute in sharp fragments. ‘The layers of rock were thrown up 
fo vertically that their dip could only be suggested by looking 
fat the mountain across the river. “Their stratifications were 
Slaty blue, broken into squares or oblong fragments, like slate 
cleayage aud mixed with veins of quartz, 

‘Tho chasm in which the Nile flons past Jubl Kookoo for 50 

i as if, by a marvellous effort of 
‘a gigantic mine had burst from the depths of the earth, 
and upheaved, to the left, stratified rock to a height of 2000 feet. 
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On the 7th of February we left the Nile, proceeding across 
country in a northerly direction for 60 miles in six stages. In 
doing so the Bari inhabitants were, I was sorry to see, hostile to 
‘our party of Egyptians, whom we had joined at Faloro, We 
had to proceed in a compact column, well armed and prepared 
for an attack, for these traders were the terror of the inhabitants, 
plundering them of their ivory, their cattle, and children; but 
we got through without much molestation. One night the natives 
sot fire to the grass round our camp, danced, yelled, and drummed 
by the light of the flames which encroached upon us, and we 
thought it time to look for the safety of our maps and journals, 
sitting the whole night watching for an attack, with our rifles 
by us; but the fear of an occasional shot kept them at bay, 
and happy were we when day broke: we could breathe mors 
fiedly. T amay remark that this wes th ouly night of our 
journey that I had ever spent in. fear, and that 1 kept m} 
‘lotles on ready for action; and it is too disgraceful that this 
state of things las been brought about by comparatively 
civilized people,—the employés of the Khartoom traders; it 
dloes not exist on the East Coast of Africa, as far as our expe 
rience goes. 

After leaving the River Asua, the route is across undulations 
covered with brushwood, low ‘grass, and occasional forests, 
‘The watercourses were almost dry, and on one occasion we had 
to make a march under a hot sin for 12 miles without water, 
‘There were few villages till reaching the Bari territory, where 
the population was large, and the aspect of the land changed 
into long undulations, cut up by streams with rocky sides, 
and flowing to the west. Many parts reminded us, from bein, 
Jawnelike and dotted with single shady trees, that we looke 
on an English park; bnt the trees were tamarinds, butter: 
trees, cacti, &e., and rocky heights, chiefly igneous, oceasionally 
broke the spell. 

As I have mentioned, we had been marching through a hostile 
country with great caution; but when no precaution was neces- 
sary, ais we approached Gondokoro, our caravan broke into 
stragglers, all were straining eagerly to reach it, and my excite 
ment became still greater when its distant outline was pointed 
out, 

Buthow changed all around us looked! We plodded now over 
42 usly dreary plain of sand sometimes im, but at other times 
heavy. In the fur distance ‘a white speck apy a house, a 
tent. Getting nearer to Gondokoro, we could scarcely believe 
‘our eyes; there were masts of boats, actually. What delight, 
what excitement! Our escort of Nubians formed line when 
within a mile of arrival, blazed their guns, loaded with bullets, 
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in a childish, dangerous manner, beat their drums and fifes, 
and led us in triumph to the tent of a Circassian, This did 
not satisfy us; so off we went in search of one more akin to 
us, and met a sturdy white face, Baker advanced, ‘and we felt 
inclined to embrace him. Oh the happy moment! the relief 
it was to us, finding that our maps, journals, and collections 
were now safe, 

‘he Nile, on the 15th day of February, 1868, at Gondokoro, 
may be described, At this season it was at low water, or, if 
anything, an increase had commenced as noted by Dr. Murie; 
Dut where was the flooded Nile we had soen at Unyoro in 
November? It had not reached Gondokoro yet; and we con- 
cluded that this flood ha’ spread itself over the vast swamps i 
Danyoro, and was filling up the Albert Nyanea, Lake, whi 
would overilow and discharge its waters Inter; probably by 
‘March it would reach Gondokoro, Where else could the brim-full 
river of Unyoro haye gone to? 

Mo right bank of the Nilo hero is generally in two stair 
liko steps, the highest 11) foot above water-level, and tho other, 
and lower step, 4 fect above water. Somotimes these two stoy 
merge into ono bank, or they may bo many yards apart. 'T 
river is divided by an island upon which tho traders placo their 
cattle for sufuty ; those they burter for ivory. ‘The right branch 

150 yards wide, with an average flow of 3 miles per hour, 

usual lake-débris discolours it, makes it white mud-colour, 
which rendors it almost necessary to be filtered before drinking, 
‘Pho higher, or old bank, recodés in’ flat to the horizon, with 
the trne Egyptian character, which is vory uninteresting’ after 
having seen the Nile country farther south, ‘There are a few 
ow solitary hills in the north-west, south-west, and south, as 
Jaid down on maps, 

At Gondokoro I was much surprised to soe the fearless way 
the natives constantly swim across the river, regardless of 
crocodiles. ‘They only took the precantion of swimming in sets 
of threo or four, with either an earthen jar or a log of pith- 
‘wood as their float, or, if they had to convey the carcaso of an 
ox from one bank to another, they used no boat whatever; still 
‘the meat was brought over perfectly dry. ‘The reader will 
wonder how this could possibly bo done’ the reply is, it was 
done by putting all the meat into its own skin, inflating it, 
fying 3 up af all open parts and swimming across with it 

their mode of swimming is by stretching out the arms alter 
rately out of the water; this seoms to bo as expeditions or 
expert a mode as ours, an‘, while moving along, they frighten 
the hi i and erooodiles hy shouting, “ Oow-oow!” 

‘At night, while camped on the Nile at Gondokoro, the 
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sounds were either tho hippopotamus or the rifle, the one much 
more pleasant than the oti; the horny trumpeting of the 
former reverberating either up or down stream was delicious 
music to the ear, but the erack of rifles only made me dread 
that some ‘native had fallen its victim; for, while at 
Geatslsees {ay a law or government, 

While here, we saw three boats arrive from Cairo belonging 
to a respectable Syrian trader. ‘They had sailed on or about 
the 15th November, and camo’ up the Nilo with the north 
wind in threo months, bringing Baker news of the Ist of 
November from England. “We may therefore ealelat, from 
this single recorded instance, that the time to leave Cairo for 
Gondokoro by country boat is the 15th November, ‘Tho down 
Yoyage for sume distance may be, best seen in the ‘able 
Which follows; which shows that, with the help of a steamer for 
six days, and camels for fifteen days, we took two months and 
five days between Gondokoro and Cairo, 

‘This seems a long timo; but wo must remember the delay 
consequent upon calins, unnecessary delays of boatmen, 
slow journey of fiftecn days, with camels going but two miles por 
hour, and when railways extend to Khartoom and steam-boats 
carry the passengers henco to Gondokoro, when pilots are 
‘ppointed who know evory roe, shou, branch, aud chanel of 
the river, wo shall be able to accomplish the distance in 
twonty-five days with ease, and bo quite independent of the 
present laid down season of “North” and “South” wind trax 
yelling. 











Time taken’ on our Route from Gondokoro to Cae, with Daten 
ap 
Gondokoro, by “ dlabecah," to Khartoom, 26th Fobra 
10 90th MAH, IBIS ae eee ae nf 
Kbartoom, "ditto Barbe 
Atel ; 
Berber, by camels, to Korvsko, 
Koroako, by diabeeab, nainciy, coaatry boat to” Ty 
rte, 120 tM <a el 
ea Aswan to Calvo, by, Vceroy'sStaitoa! 
lepateed for us) a 19Uh Bay to 28th Maye 


‘Total 

















‘The remaining portion of our journey down the Nile to 
Aboo-Ahmed, with the winds, seasoits, &., may be seen best in 
the following Table — 
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Frora axp Fauwa. 


‘The following is an account of the Flora, with a list of the in- 
vertebrate and vertebrate animals either collected or observed 
by us, with notes upon the several objects, ‘The scientific 
names have been supplied, with the kind aid of the authorities 
who are mentioned in their proper places, or they have been 
copied from the Transactions of different Societies, 

The lists comprise as follows:— 

Plants collected. 








Specimens of insects, 299 
Species of land and ft oT 
Species of marine shells, 85 
Freshwater fish .. ul 
Snakes... 12 
i 3 
3 

40 

% 

(Rotel ose, seat e ceeeeagT 


Frona.—Plants wero collected throughout the journey, com- 
mening at places on the voyage out, and ending with Egyptian 
territory at 25° x. lat,, but we had little facility for earrying our 
collections; having neither horses, carts, nor camels, all had to 
‘be carried by native porters. 











io Inoeiroplants ere 
Borepe ia it ie 
sland dito iS 
Johanna Inland, dito EY 
Yaositar Inland, ditto, is 
‘ican plants fom 7° ltt 35° wt ToL 
wa 


‘Tho above were deposited in the Royal Herbarium at Kew, 
A Tist of tho Attiean plants prepared by Dr, ‘I: ‘Thomsen, 
‘appeared in the Appendix to Spoke's ‘Journal of the Disco 
tf tho Sourco of the Nile; they have been noticed ordoxribod 
by Professor D, Oliver in the ‘African Flora,’ and need not 
be enumerated here, as the whole collection of the “Speke 
and Grant Expedition,” with one hundred illustrations by Fitch, 
of the new and rare species, forms the twenty-ninth volume 
of the ‘Linnean Society's Transactions’ a copy of which ‘has 
been presented to this Society. 

Invenrenrate Awmcats—Corals—Zanzibar, and the other 
Islands which are seen from it, aro formations made by coral- 
polypes upon yoleanic rock: they look, when seen from a dis 
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tance, like great arks upon the sea; this effect being produced 
Wy» dense tree-vegetation, which’ is only 10 to 50 feet above 

level of the sea. Blocks of coral are quarried by the 

natives, and form the material for building houses. Upon this 

formation there is a stratum of red pulverized clay resembling 

what was observed the island of Johsnna farther south. 

Fh this friable clay, wells are dug to a depth of 40 fect; 

‘but the people also depend upon a hot spring—too hot to drink 
—for their water-supply. 

Coral may be best seen from a boat, growing, or rather being 
formed, in great beauty, in the bottom of the sea. ‘Two species 
wore collected: the white Seriatipora lineata, and the deep 
erimson “Organ coral,” Tubipora musica. 

Tape worm. Tenia solium @)—Our followers suffered very 
much from this parasite, having little or no. vegetable food 
during the journey. The segments came away from them at 
all times; and we had no remedy, though a decoction from the 
root of a shrab with straight thorns, found in Karagweh, and 
resembling a Balsamodendron, was reserted to. 

Intestine worms—The of Barchell’s zebra were found 
to be full of bunches of entozoa adhering to the coats of the 
stomachs. 

“Leeches were comparatively scarce, not being numerous, as 
they are in the lower ranges of the Himalayas, where, during 
the rains, they penetrate the socks and adhere to the limbs of 
any one wall through long gras qr 

Barth worms. wo used as bait when fishing, and bad no 
difficulty in finding them where there was moisture. 

AMondlics, + ‘ 


Bee Nery nun particularly in deserted vill 
avery ‘umerous, in dese: 5 
they Zine ook to eat at dusk and get inside the clothes, 
we never found that their bite crested annoying inflammation, 
Probably because our blood had been seasoned by ten years of 
fn nan late. For thie reason, ner-comers in hot coun 
tries ways more insects, 
Ss feoritaly be seslmntsod a 
This insect was frequently met with, but never in 
the form of a plague clouding the skies as seen in the Hima- 
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Jaya ranges, Wo were told that Unyanyembe, in 5°. Iat., was 
stricken with them for ten successive yeurs, but whether it will 
be again visited after the period of hatching—said to be 17 
years—remains to bo seen, ‘Those seen, brought in as food by 
he people of Uganda at the equator, 25th April, 1862, were 
1 inth long, with tho hinlor logs similar to those of grass 
hoppers, 2 pairs of wings, antennw 14 inch long, close to the 
eyes, and not much coloured about their bodiesor wings. I have 
seen our men frizzling the legs of this insect, and eating them 
with great relish, 

ile antz—In certain localities, such as_n fow marches 
from tho sea-coast, to the north of the River Kitangule, and in 
Unyoro and Ukidi, their formations were abundant, some of 
‘them 50 yards in circumference of base, ‘The people eat them 
with avidity, catching them in a simple manner by placing a 
wicker-framo over their mounds; undor this frame an earthen 
{jar is Jaid, so that when the winged ones take flight they must 
fall into the jar, whenco they cannot rises a bark-cloth is 
placed upon the wicker during the seasons these insects aro 
swarming, #0 that all the young and delicate ones may be eaught 
for food. 

Fliea wore not such pests as fleas and mosquitos, which swarmed 
all along the ronte, At Karagweh the long-logged grey mos- 
quits Keop ones og in porpinal notion, iting monty in the 
evening, through socks and trousers. Netting is absolutely 
nocesary to secure rest at night in Uganda aud on the Nile, 
‘when tho vogotation of the banks may be of rushes. 

lara and butterflies. ‘The largest caterpillar observed 
was on tho 11th December, 1862, in. Madi. Tt was very hand~ 
some, 3 inches long, black-bodied, with 12 rows of white, thorn- 
like spines across its body from’ head to foot. It was feeding 
upon the leaves of the Crossopterye febrifuga. We were in- 
formed that the people of Heeao eat this species as well as 
other kinds of caterpillar, On the 26th January, 1861, at 
Kazeh, we observed that the young rice-crop was being eaten 
bby a small caterpillar called  doodoo,” with black body and 
green belly; it destroys wholo fields, and the people have to 
pick them off and destroy them to save their crops, or they 
allow the “Locust bird” of the Cape to fatten upon thent, 
As far as wo observed, Africa on the equator is not a country 
fayoured by many species of butterflies or of birds ; the vegetation 
‘has too much sameness about it. ‘There are remarkably few 
species. In Ugogo, during December, after the first fall of 
rain, one species came out with the sun in considerable numbers, 
Aittng over the pools of water, ‘They were smal, ether yellow 
‘or white, with a few spots of black upon their wings. 
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Ants-—There were many species seen, but the most vieious 
yas a red insect called the “ Seeafoo,” observed in Zanzibar 
Island and in the interior. The natives warn one not to walk 
where it is, as the sting is sovere. At Ukuni, for several suc- 
<essive nights, I was disturbed by the noise of some calves in 
‘the hut where I slept; by-and-by I was attacked by ants 
pulling at my whole body, and onily got rid of them by sur 
rounding my iron bedstead with live charcoal. ‘The house was 
still infested by them; the natives, therefore, put a flock of 
fone hundred goats into the hutforgoveral night and this fly 
Stamped ont this post of “Becafoo” ants, hey were areal an 
Diack, but amongst them there were some monster black ones, 

Sand wasps, or burroying Hymenoptera. —On the 22nd 
January, 1868, while diggihg’ sand on tho bank of a stream, 
‘swarm of these surrounded me, ‘Their abdomens were yellow, 
and also green, with bars across, wings four, feet six, hind ones 
flattened, they could sting upwards and onli their 
‘habit was to’ burrow for six inches, deposit a cocoon made of 
the leaves of a tree, Stereospermum ap., now in blossom, and 
place within it a yellow watery substance, which smelt un- 
Pleasantly, and had but tho faintest tuto of honey or wax. 

Uhe natives said truly that this substanco is transported by the 
bees to their real nests as food for the young; but the eurious 
‘circumstance about this insect is that these cocoons are almost 
immersed in water, though covered with sand. 

Beet—The hive-bee, or one similar, was seen along our 
whole route, where tho people frequently kept, them in hives 
mide of bark. ‘They were first observed on the beantifully wild 
island of Johanna upon tho east coast. Here, on the 14th 
August, we cama on the hive-beo in the slit of @ tree ; and, of 
four specimons, thought thom smaller and more game-looking 
‘than our home kind. In Unyamwezi honey was more plentiful 
than in any portion of our route, We purchased it for old 
cotton-bags, or for American sheeting, obtaining 34 Ibe, weight 
Yor 8 yards, ‘The honey was unstrained, white, or rich red, 
varying in flavour according to the flowers it had been gathered” 
from ; that gathered from species of Bavsia and Zygia is os 
teemed, ‘The season, at 5°. lat,, for making new hives and 
for collecting swarms is June, when the villagers make hives 
from the bark. of tro, namely, a oylindar—a yard long, and 
closed at both ends, except an apertnre—is held together 
‘hy wooden spikes, and then placed, for swarms to go to, in the 
fork of a tree with the bark outside, Beeswax is unknown as 
an article of trade to the natives. 
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‘Last of Ixsrrs,&o, (Crom the ¢ Proceedings ofthe Zoological Society of Lawton,” 
Darn si, 100) elected by Captain Stace during the Rare Avia 
‘Fuxoreick Sarru. Revised to this dato by Me. 

Mirssoore, Bath Sowa. 











beaters, || Yow, 
MTatiabislpenaai Gor. | Amma 
Hopi plceon ch | Dore 
Og ad Testa oie wine 
Hrmaoaron, ti 
Dia Afieanee, Ach 
Darby tare 
Tasemuticonts, | peeeates 
“thstrgun 1 
(This must bo a mistake, 1 fad no Onrmorreu, 
Siar fe iti | Es aramy 
Bet te asec re 
oe (aoathatis fess, Walker, 
fm cain Ss smtp | ect Sah 


‘Abicera punctous, Wallet. 
femoral 


Spm yo finan ate ‘Alicer Walker 


Tal. Beaur. 
Hernoxens, 

“Adexnia intricata. King, 
Stenowara 











”. Nevuorneia, 
‘New gents? near Tentyrla,« t 
Myrmelion —. 
preted Ternes ilicome, 0, 
Moar. 
Pelymerar — 
Onto melatue 
Dyatertus allot 
(Ena of Insects.) 
Myurarooa, 
irbolue pleats, 
mao. Toe, 
| Bprodrpte pone, Polos 
| Auacusrna. 





Mui ttontae Gere | ~aygate pt 
‘Phe collection made over to the Museum consisted of two 
iundred and ninety-two specimens, name 








146 Coleoptera, 26 Diptera 
20 Orthoptery 4 ymetintn, 
29 Hemiptory 4 Te 

6 Homoptern, 2 Myrmeleon. 


And of this number, only the above forty-one have been named 


as yet. 

Br H. Dohrn, who exominod our Nile shells, writes: ** We 
Jearn that up from the mouth of the Nile to the Victoria 
Nyanza, at a distance of, more than 32° of Iat., we meet with 
exactly the same species.” Niece So Zoological 
Society Sth Mar, 
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Victoria Nyansa and Aftert Shells —The shells marked by a 
cross were collected in undoubted Nile-land, and it is interest 
to remark upon them that ouly one of fifteen species was foun 
in a region unconnected with the Nile, and then it (Paludina 
bullmoides) was called by Dohrn the only North African, or Nite 
species in the collection from Nyaass. 

Tanganika shells.—The four species collected in this lake do 
not appear in the lists from the other four localities, which 
indicates a distinct and separate region, 

Nyassa shells—Twenty of Dr. Kirk's species are different 
from the shells of Nile-land and Tanganika; but six of his 
shells were found on the cast coast of Africa by Captain 


Spoke. 

“Mita au Seehle—Phyepi Africana is common to Lake 
Nyassa, and was ‘mixed up with Captain Spoke's Nilotio shells, 
lania tuberculata is found in all the regions except Tan 
nika, ‘The others in the list are all different from those in the 

other regions, 

A correspondent and naturalist, Mr. A. Cruickshank of Aber 
een, has examined theso lists of shells, and writes:—“I have 
compared the four lists of shells in the Table you sont. Each 
Tint has evidently n faces distinct from the others, "There aro 
fow species common to any two of the lists, and still fewer common 
toall foar. ‘This alone ‘would seem to show that each list of 
species indicates a distinct basin; and doubtless a similar 
inforence might be drawn from tho mammals, binds, reptiles, 
freshwater fishes and insects of the samo several basins.” 





Aurmoxnicat Last of Mauve Swmuts purchased from a Dealer or 
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‘YVerreprare Avrvats: Fist.—On the rivers flowing to the 
east coast of Africa we found the natives wading along their 
beds, at this season, the 22nd of October, when there is but 
Tittle water, catching fish, which were got out of holes on 
the banks or found in detached pools in the river-bed. ‘They 
struck them with sticks and spears, and hatl many of them 
slung round their naked waists, measuring 18 and 20 inches 
long. ‘The fish were Clarins—mud-fish, In the lake country 
of th the people do not fish much ; the reigning fumily 
aia overeat them, but Knowing ire wanted. sme, the 

ing brought us « livin a clarias—in a jar, saying that in 
ag rene thete vee. many different epecica; wad if we 
wanted more we must have them caught on the sly, by fisher- 
nen, as he has a prejudice against any one interfering with 
the waters of his lakes. 

‘While in Uganda we found that fish is not much eaten, pro- 
bably because plantains are so numerous, though the king some- 
times sent us smoked fish—Makambara;” ‘but when we 
reached the Nile and the rivers flowing north, baskets of wicker, 
made inthe form of a champagne-bottle, but 40 inches’ in 
eight, were constantly found set in passages for fish. ‘These 
baskets or eruives are laid upon their sides; both ends are 
open, but the larger end has a funnel of wicker, which allows 
the fish to enter or to be driven in, but it eannot escape. 

‘Several varieties of fish, sundried and ungutted, were sent us 
in bundles by the king of Unyoro, ani one species was recog- 
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niged by our followers as “Macquareh,” scaly, and only 3 inches 
in length. ‘This fish had been caught by our men in the Shakka 








ing fish havo boen named from specimens choty, 
by Dr A. Gant pate Brith Museum: — 
lus ap. ?)—Two specimens of this fish were seen on 
the Nile at 2 ioe, floating dead down the river, and were 
eagerly picked up by our boatmen.| They were clogint-shaped, 
fy fal, reminding vs of oer salmon, and weighod asven pou, 
more or less, 

Mormyris Petersii, Caught by Speke at Urondogani, near 
the outlet of the Nile, and the original sketch is in the 
BG. (ste 6 ince, back lathery, sales onthe belly, tecth. 

ies sp.()—Caught at Urondogani, noar outlet of the 
Nile from the Inke. Original sketch by Speke in R. G. 8. 
Siva 5 to 6 inches.” («Burrumay” lif sie, teeth and wale, 
eyes green, Nile, July 1862,—J. H. 8.) 

Mormyrus sp. ()—Caught ditto, ditto. Sketch by Speke in 
R.G.8.; natural size, 10 inches. (“Teeth and scales; colour 
‘a red-yellow, eyes yellow, called * N’lowe,” Nile, Urondogani, 
July 1802 HB) 

formyrus sp.(?)—Same locality, ‘Che original sketch by 
Spoke ithe Tt G. Sis 9 inches Tong, and is ealourod of 
blnck-blue. (‘Teeth and scales, N’cburu, Urondogani, Nilo, July, 
1862.—J. H, 8.) 

“Nehurw."—Samo locality, Original sketch in RG. 
Gh jnchos long. (Life size, tooth and goles Nile, Urondogant 
Joly 1802.) Nehura—J. HS) | Uut Dr. Gtnther has’ not 
snflicient data to give its genorie name, 

Chromis sp.(?)—A. sketch of this, by Speke, is in R. G. 8, 
Dut has no note, At Ukuni, on the southern slope of the 
Equator, unconnected with the Nile, on the 18th July, 1861, I 
caught what is thought « chromis, three-quarters of pound 
in weight; but they attain arm's length, I was told, The 
same, probably, was caught in on cast coast river, and ate 

sweet, 
ticklebacks—called by natives “ gogo” —were caught in pools 
of water with the Bagris at Ukuni, on 17th July, 1861, and on 
a few other occasions, 

Kneria.Spekii-—Found in Uzaramo, and mentioned at p.372, 
vol. vii, of Dr. Giinther’s ‘Catalogue of Fish.’ 

Bagrus sp.(?)—At Ukuni, 4° s, lat,, this fish was caught in 
umber weighing twelve pounds in ponds, by our men wsing 


m 
hurdles and killing them with sticks, General colour, a pink- 
brown, It is called “Siam by men who had seen it in 





























“men, Next day, the 25th of October, after recei 
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Heeao, 10° s. lat,; this native name is also given to a Clarias 
‘The Egyptians call cattle “ Bagra,” which, I am told, is tho 
ferivation for the generie name, 

‘Clarias—? anguillaris (Hassely), ? Senegalonsis (Val.).—The 
original sketch by Spoke is in RG. 8. (+Samaki. Kan 
ari,” half size, caught in the Kwaleh Nullah, near Rubaga, 
—J. HS.) At 4's. lat. Tcaught this by fishing with a bait 
of cold meat, weight three pounds, Tho general colour of the 
back is that of mud, and of the under parts reddish-white, 
We ate this fish also in Usagara, 6° 7’ s. lat; it was fat, and 
tasted like an cel: thero were no bad alter-eflects, 

Lapidoriren sp.—At Zanzibar, on the 20th September, 1860, 
L weut on board tho ship Guide to. seo Rae, of Livingutons's 
ary, and saw vith him living ds, whic he wis taking to 
England asa curiosity. It was a mud fish, or an animal be- 
tween an eel and a sake in appearance, for its fins, at the ears, 
‘were round, and those at the anus were round also, Its tail 
‘was ridged abovo and below with flu, and the length was 2 feet ; 
colour mottled grey, head flat and shark-like: natives said that 
it eats its own tail, When in Unyoro at 2x, lat, the king 
frequently sent us presents of dried fish, and amongst thom were 
thin @) genus, ax made out, from my notes by De. Ganther, 
namely : 

“21th October, 1862.—The king sent us four loads of 
smoked, black fish (G4 of them), each tho size of a kippered 
salmon, but narrower; « stick ran through the centre of each 
ido. Thy wero scaly, and tho anal fins—8 inches long — 
seemed round and tapered. Our men (from Zansibar) 
never soon such fish before, and knew no other name for them 
nt crocodile— Mamba,’ *N’Grycona.’ Those who had been 
with Spoko at tho outlet’ of the Nilo from tho Lake, purchased 
some of the same, but wore diggusted on finding that tho women 
of the country refused to cook them ; also, the women of 
Lnyoro ran away on being offered thom, but the men did 

ject to eat them.” All this made me inquisitive, Ep 

“T tried a bit of ono; it had boen unequally smoked and 
dried; the tail was hard as a stick, and the shoulders tasteless 
and leathery : 80 they were condemned by ourselves and our 

ing those fish, 
my journal notes: ‘Manua (a native of Unyamezi, one of our 
faitliful followers) calls the round fins at the anus of the dried 
fish of yesterday the feats, for it is « notion of thes» people that 
‘these. fish give milk, as they likewise fancy that the crocodile 
does, therefore they are called “mamba”= crocodile; also, 
‘becanse they have big strong teeth which, in these dried speci- 
mens, are very visible” ‘Tho eyes seem small, scales shaped #0 
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(sketched in my journal) numerous, flatly rounded, and dotted. 
‘Manna added, on my asking him why Be abou have eats 
prejudice about not cating them, *T have not enten any ind of 

sh sinee I was born, and I do not mean to begin by eating 
these dirty beasts, which have the breasts of women.’” 

It is vory satisfactory, after ten years, to have this settled ; 
and to find that the specimens given us with so liberal a hand 
by the king of Unyoro were Lepidosiren, the singular animals 
laced iy diferent observers alternately, amonget Fishes and 

itrachis 

Frogs—From the difficulty of carriage, we could make no 
collection of these; but they were numerous, end noisy in the 
rainy seasons. The natives use them in their “Fetish,” for 
upon several occasions we have observed frogs tied by the leg at 
‘ross roads, 

Srenr’s Svaxes,* 

Python Seba, 
aaGironlis sp Kile sth October, 1800, Ueno. ‘Two fot lng, bead 
gad fall preserve, ‘Two apeces of the Carolin wee ound by 

Poanmophis ions, Foal by Kit in Zambex-nd, 

! ee us Capenaie Smith. ‘This species was found by Kirk in Zambesi- 
and. 

fiartala ievegutarie, Found by. Kick in Zamnberi-land, A. Semivaria 
‘vas aon found by Ride a ee 

‘Ahatulla Nataensts. Killed 12th October, 1860, Usaramo, Beautifal pale 
green. 


‘Aheetulla sp. 
Echidnarictens, Killed 19th December, 1860, Uyogo. Two and a ball 
fect long, greatest diameter five inches. 


Echidna 

ofa haf N. Moratsbicn was fond by Kick. 

Cerusus rostratis,n. sp., Ugogo, ten inches long. For description and plate, 
See * Proceedings of the Zaclogieal ‘uh March, 1864. 

Of the above twelve species (few or none of which are from 
Nile-dand), all but seven were found by Dr. Kirk in the Zambeai 
‘and Nyassa regions, and are mentioned. in the ‘ Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society,’ of 28th June, 1864. 

At Ugogo, and in descending the Nile, we observed water 
snakes; one, of 5 fect long, came with reared head at our boat, 
but the oars of our men frightened it away. 

During the whole journey, is far as my memory serves me, we 
never lost a man froin, nor saw a case of, snake-poisoning : this 
is so different to my’ Indian experience, where so many die 
tunvally from snake bites, and where anaes are more frequently 
seen than in Africa. 

* From tho  Prosedings of the Zoologial Society” 6th March, 1804, By 
Dr, A. Giither, 
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Lizanps.—« Proceedings of the Zoological Society)’ March 8, 
1864, state that two specimens of Agama, two of Eremias, one of 
Pheltuma, and one of Bumoces wero collested during the expodi- 
Spey Lom id by Kirk 

ina aculeata,—Two other Agamas were found by Kirk in 
Zambezi-land, be te 

Erenias Spekii—Deseribed as one of three new species by 
Dr. A. Ginther in the * Annals and Magazine of Nataral History 
for May, 1872, as having been found by Captain Speke, at 
5° 7’ south latitude 

Phelsuma cepedianum.—This spacies was found by Kirk in 
Zambeai-land, 

Ewmeces Ajer—The Tiliqua of the ‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Soviety,’ March 8, 1864. 

Family of Geokoes(?)—A ‘kind of lizard double the size of the 
ordinary species notieed, was found on the outside of the grass 
huts on the Nile bank, on November 18, 1862. Tt was coarsely 
shaped, had a rough, blotched, black skin; stumpy tail, roughed 
like a file, with curiously-formed feet, and the lead resembling 
that of a chameleon. It was knovin to our followers from the 


Lizarids.—At Ugogo I went to examine a mass of rock near 
camp and with my rifle shot two superbly-coloured lizards, 
12 inches in length. ‘Their heads and shoulders were pale 
Yermilion colour, and the rest of their bodies a light blue, 
‘They were too shattered for preserving. 

‘Two distinct species of gecko lizards were very common inthe 
huts we ovenpied while at Unyoro; I donot know which were most 
numerous in these huts, lizards or rats, but they took no notice 
of each other, for their food is quite different. Both species ran 
about the ceiling, male of eae and grass; and, of necessity, 
were as often with their backs downwards as in the natural 
Postion. "Tho smallest species hod a bright stripe along cither 
Side, from the arch of the eye to the tail. ‘The other and 

lizard had a dark back, brightly spotted, with a fish-like 
yellow belly. Both vere vety symmetrical dnd had smooth 
Skins, Tt was interesting to obserye them chasing each other, 
or Sighting together in ices, trying to bit each others tals 
and legs, and giving a severe grip with their teeth; or to see 
‘them rush at u red peti common in October ut Unyoro, 
the lizard would give the insect a vicions shake as a d 
‘would a rat, and run back to the grass or to the hut, leaving 
the eentipede quite still. On examining the insect, the head 
‘vas gone, and tho body with legs was left entire, ‘Thess 
Tizards wero also soen to feed upon cockroaches, fies, and would 
pick the bones of a fowl thrown to them. 
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Chameleons.—A few of these were observed. In Ugogo, on 
December 7, I saw a pale green one, as thin as a lath, standing 
stupidly in a field, as if it had just come to life or was in a 
dormant state. At Zanzibar, on’September Ist, caught one ten 
inches long, on a tree; it-was.a stupid sleepy reptile, but on 
being annoyed opened its mouth and emptied its Iungs of air. 

Grocodilés (Crocodilus)—We had. many opportunities of ob- 
serving them, 

In October, on the Kingani river, east coast, which has steep 
anud banks 15 feet above the river's edge, and’ tall grass upon 
them, we saw crocodiles basking, with their red mouths wide 
open, and their leopard-spotted skins glittering in the sun ; the 
‘noses were soub, and the animals averaged 12 feet in length. 

‘The tributaries to tho Nile at 33° x. Int. aro full of eroco- 
diles. On January 31, two eggs were brought us, a portion 
of 99 found under a foot of sand in the bed of a stream. ‘They 
were larger and longer than the egg of a turkey, but pure 
white and pointed at both ends, without being larger at one end 
than another, one-third of one end was an air chamber. ‘The 
Mahomedan ‘ivory traders from Khartoom ate them, saying 
they were excellent, but we did not enjoy ours. ‘They also ate 
the flesh of one killed on January 14, 1863. The natives make 
necklaces of their teeth. 

High up the White Nile, at 5°. lat., we heard that the croco- 
dile attains a great size, increasing in height as it gets older; 
some are said to be the height of a dining-table, and 25 feet 
Jong. Such do not attack fitman beings perhaps they are 
Hirata; dicugh, every season, accidente vomur of men being 
piilled under the water by crocodiles. At Gondokoro, the natives 
constantly swim across the great river in company, but they have 
to yelp like dogs, calling “Ow, ow!” all the while to frighten 
away the ile. I must say that this is very brave, but 
rather foolhardy of them. 

At the junction of tho Bahr-Gazelle with the Nile our men 
found a crocodile's nest, with 77 eggs, all neatly placed, and 
brought quantity of them on board, this was on Marci 10, "ADL 
were fresh-looking; but I could not be tempted to eat of them, 
though Speke hud half a one, which was so strong-flavoured 
that the taste could not be got rid of all the evening. 

Further down the Nile, where the Egyptian population com- 
‘menees, crocodiles watch for sheep or goats, or even for those 
who go to the water's edge, and a place for smaller animals to 
drink at may be seen fenced round, so that no crocodile may 
attack animals or people taking water. Another precaution is 
necessary, wells are dug on the sand shore for women to fill 
‘their earthen jars, 
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‘Sea Turfle.—Ohelonia Midas, the green turtle, observed on 
‘our voyage out to Zanzibar. 

On Angast 1, 1860, we landed at the coral island of Europa, 
about lat. 22° s., long. 39° e, to secure some turtle. Four were 
turned and taken on board ship, where some were kept alive for 
upwards of twelve days. Whilo on the shore lying on their 
Tacks, land-erabs their eyes viciously, and would soon 
have destroyed them. Their weight averaged 360 Ibs. ; all 
were females who had gone to deposit their eggs—Angust 1— 
inthe sund of the shore. Hundreds of eges were obtained and 
were ponched; in taste they are the sume as thoce of a fowl, 
nothing nauscons about them; in shape they are spherical, 
and are covered with a soft white skin, having a single depres- 
sion upon it, but not on any particular place. Whenever the 
ship anchored, the captured turtle were allowed to have a 
swim, by attaching a rope to them ; they enjoyed this, and made 
anties in the water, coming up to blow every thirty seconds. It 
isa common belief that these turtle will only dic after the sun 
hasset, but thisis founded on the fact that cold-blooded animals 
are more tenacious of life than warm-blooded: If a wire were 

down their spines, Dz. Hardy tells me, this would soon 
‘terminate life. The manner of killing them on board ship by 
the butcher was to hang them by the rear fins, make incisions 
in the groins and eut their necks all round, allowing them to 
die after sunset. Their blood was observed by thermometer to 
be 76° Fahr., two degrees lower than the temperature of the air, 
and it, out thick. 

At Zanzibar, on the sand shore, the footprints of this turtle 
were observed. 

Land Tortoises—The shell could be purchased at Zanzibar, 
Hee satin olscnes. prenle neh ten dolla 

‘our: ‘imens were collect: ‘expedition. ir. Gray 
has kindly given me their names. “4 

Kinin! Spetce—ia ney only 02 bad secon 

inieys Spekii—This may only be a bad specimen of K. 
Horneana. (G.) iY 

Pelomedusa sp.—Impossible to determine, but is possibly P, 
Gehajie, (G.) . 

Bins.—Of the following 140 species, 62 of 70 specimens 
‘wae deccubed from actasl_ eptcimens by P. L. Sdaten, ia 
“Proceedings of the Zoological Society, of March 8, 1864; the 
others were variously identified, by coloured drawings we 
with us upon the journey, by 45 drawings we made, and 
from notes written on the spot from specimens seen. Both 


had 
the latter have been named, “ard 
Kindness of Me. Blyth, an lage bool ancien Pen the 
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valuable German work by Hartlaub and Finsch, on the eol- 
Heo af the at much amented Baron von der Deen 

L. licipide, or were observed on ‘ile to the 
orth of Gondokore. 

2 Gracudus lucidus (Licht) —Threo of them seen in Unya- 
mezi, January 15, 1861, pluming themselves during a shower 
while on the rocks of a stream, ‘They took no alarm till my 
fun arrived, but flapped their wings enjoying the downpour. 

3 Palisanus ap. perhaps P. minor (lapp).—Rouad at 
Uganda, where the Nile leaves the lake, and al along the Nile 
to below Gonidokoro, where, on February 27, strings of 

ican?) young binds—were flying about'our boats, ‘The 

ead of one was brought home, 

4, Slorna op—While descending the Nilo at Unyoro, on 
November 16, we saw many small stern flitting over the river 
and darting in their fight at the hippopotami in the river 

5. Anas favirostris (?)—In Ustl, on November 8, stw two 
ducks with grey-like plumage and yellow bills their bodies were 
small and long. 

‘At Karagveh, in December, flights of duck flew with a rush 
over our heads down to the lake ‘nightly, when it was too dark 
to see them, 

6. Sareidiornis melanotus—Towards Goudokoro, on January 
16, shot a “muta” in the rashes; she was black above, grey 
below, head black and spotted, aud without any knob on the 
oso} swift flight, “This duck is "very common all over 
Unyamezi in the rainy season, frequenting the pools and Takes 
in considerable locks,”-—J. H, 8, Coarse eating. Figured by 
both Speke and Grant in R. G. 8. 

7. Plectropterus Rueppelit (Seluter), ‘P.Z. 8," 1859, p- 152, 
pl. 158.—"Unyamezi, Pound on the lakes; whence it resorts to 
The rice-ficls to feed."—J. H. 8. Speke shot four one evening 
at Miningo, ono flow into u tree; gander weighed 9 Ibs.; necks 
the colour of snuff; spurs to the shoulders. Gander has a skin 
patch on either side of tho emallest part of his ‘neck, and a 
Frarty skin wattle. A coloured sketch by Speke is in the R.G.8, 

8. Cairina moschata (Linn.)—*This is the only tame duck 
of Mining and Unyamezi generally. It has been introduced 
2 J Ghenalopes deqypt aca (Ta). —Speke sh he Kar 

9. Chenalo aoa (T.)—Speke shot one on the Kara- 
aavelt Lake, December 19, and gave it to the Sultan, who was 
Such delighted wih ite lovely png er 

. Dendroeygna viduata (Ix)-—Mininga, shot flying, out 
of a Peeks 5. 8 “colnet by Soaks 
inkG. 

Ul, Geese. birds, black and white, were in swarnis on 
the Nile, south of Khartoom, March 18, 
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12, Orlygometra nigra (Gmel.)—Black rail. Uzaramo. Fre- 
guest ti cea han ‘present specimen was shot — 
- H 


12 Gaitinage ep—Saw.enipa, November. 24, 18605 and ot 
Gondokoro on February 24, 1863, a flight of them passed over 
‘us from east to west. 

14. Scopus umbreita (Gmel.)—The umbrette is very common 
from the coast to Kazeh, frequenting pools of water and ravines, 
Tt stands watching the water like a heron, and flies up into a 
tree on being disturbed —J. H. 
= 15, Giconia Abdimii (Licht,) = Abdimia sphenoryncha.—Found 
feeding in January ou caterpillars in a young field of rice, grossly 
fat, not wild, searcely any tongue, merely a short thing in the 
throat, bill ‘red inside, purple checks; the fect and the joints 
‘of the legs and the skin of the wing-bones are of a red sealing ~ 
wax colour; the black plumage is of a shining bottle-green 
colour, very handsome; expanse of wing d feet; eurlew walk. 

16, Leptoptilus crumenifer (Cuy.).—Seen in Unyamezi. ‘The 
Sultan of Ukuni. got mo to shoot some, as he wanted their fine 
feathers. It is the same as the Indian “ adjutant,” 

11. Otis melanogaster (Rapp.}—This floriken was seen occa 
sionally in Unyamezi, It haunts grassy spots in twos and 
throes, and is rather shy. ‘The example brought home was shot 
‘at Urondogani, in Uganda, ‘The irides are yellow; weight, two 
pounds; length between. tips of wings, 3 fect 6 inches; white 

ts on the wings, by Grant, at Ukuni.— Tn July at 
‘Tiams, they ure fat and fine favoured, heaviest tro and a half 

mnds. During sunshine they can be more easily approached 
Han in the cool morning. ‘They hove rough gritty call I 
rather think that tho two following species were seen also, 

18, 0. picturata n. sp, and 0, humilis of Blyth were both 
observed. Speke wrote of the latter that “he fotind it numerous 
in the interior south of the equator.” Fide p. 618 of ‘Hartlaub 
and Finsch.’ Drawing in R. G. 8. by Grant. 

19. On December 9 and 10, at Madi, a large bustard rose 
with the noise of wing and hurried flight peculiar to this tribe, 
and swept round me, making a majestic curve over the tops of 
trees, and desomding to lower ground near water; again on 
December 31, a lange bustard, with one conspicuous white pateh 
upon tho upper surface ofits expanded wings, rose heavily, with 

Meaty gathered up its legs and ater o long fight, eased 
moring its wings, and descended in a quiet spot. Speke had 
seen three, and we sallied after them; but were not successful, 
having bullets in our guns, 

20, Ardea bubulous (Savign.)—Seen standing upon the backs 
of hippopotami on the Nile, north of Gondokoro, 
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21. Grus pavonina—General colour a slaty black or blue, 
with brick-red, fibrous yellow feathers in the wings; hackles 
Similar in-colour to those of our heron, and the rump is fully 
‘with beautifal blue down ; bill black, mandibles equal; 

above bill there is a rich black top-knot, behind which a straw- 
JLllow minabe bunch of fat 4-inch long fibres, with a few black 
ferlets near the roots. Below the eye there is a chalky- 
white bare patch of skin, the shape of a half-moon, beneath 
this there is a scarlet wattle. It was shot on April 16, 1861, 
tnd alowed me within 30 yards offs toa; when Founded it 
‘went away crying like a peacock, 10 skin was bronght me 
five days tra Is. Seen also ‘March 18, 1863, on the Nile, 


of Khartoom, 
22. Struthio camelus (L.), called “M’bonee” in Africa, and 
“Shater moorg ” = camel-fowl, in India. We observed several 
mga in Ugero, but they did not allow a nearer shot than 
Wie saw one’ domesticated at" Khartoom for ite 
feathers, which aro plucked for tho markot every time they grow 
Tango enw ral arrangement ‘but this custom is recorded 
in Goptain Lyons’ (r.x.) work on North Africa, published fifty 
Fears’ ago, where tho natives keep the bids ad pluck them 
Tiree times in two years. Mr. Blyth pointed this out to mo, and 
faye the plan which he originally proposed when in Capo ‘Town 
SE giving the birds chloroform botore being plucked answers 
titirably at the Cape, where there are farms for them. 
D3. Quail ; Colurnia 9p —Several notes were made upon thom. 
Seen July, October, and December. 
2, The Button Quail, Twrnis bad dark brown plumage 
and white throat, Octaber 8, 1860. "Quail, December 9, 1862, 
js 0 oo i i expe wigs wre anor 
i 














it. 
Francolinus gariepensis (Smith).—Partridge: full size of 
ralo, only half a pound to three-quarters weight; ealled + Ken- 
too" (Kin) and sence (Kin), Tt scrapes and scratches the 

|, like the bush-turkey, but does not ascend trees. 

Kotched it 20th August, 1861.” Legs, reddish, with oue small 
bntton ike pearly spars a plump little bird. 

26, Tree Partridge.—Full size of female, one pound weight; 
called “Keecongo.” On the 26th August, 1861, found one 
noosed by the natives; shot another in a tree, 20th December. 
‘The plumage is not unlike the Indian black partridge; have a 


‘on the spot. 
i rabricollis (Rapp.) @)—A large, handsome 
bird; something like the ki of the Himalayas, 
but with scarlet throat. 

28, Francolinus Cranchii (2)—The * Qualeh ” (African), for it 


25. 
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wonotinces this wond as distinct as any human being : 25th July, 
1860, Weight, 1} to 14 Ib; spur, single, flesh-colouret, 
blunt; legs, red; a red skin is around the eyes, and the whole 
of the throat; another had a yery small ‘second spur, E, 
Cranchii in Hart, and F. has a yellow throat; native name, 
*Qualee,” from its call. ‘This bird is found’ in. pairs, and 
breeding in coveys from the coust up to Usui, and is abundant 
in many places, ‘The throat is yellow; naked space round the 
eyes bright red.—J. HL 8. 

29, ‘tho * Boose” (African) is similar to the above in siz, 
Its call is “cockeook, covok,” and ‘chick-a-chick,” Wey ro- 
minding me by its plumage of the “Cheer” pheasant of- the 
Himalayas, In running they throw their logs. very forward, 
and their bodies Iudicrowly far back, ‘Two cocks weighed 
each 1} 1b, bad orange-red legs and the samo colour of skin 
around the eyes and on the throats; one had two spurs on 
each log. General colour of plumage, grey-like, Seen only at 
Usui in November. 

(Bapp). 


80, Francolinua guétural 
HS. 

BL. Prancolinue Grantii (Hartl.)—* This francolin is found 
all over the forests of Unyamezi. I found young birds on the 
20th February near Kazeh, in company with the mother,” 
—J.HLS, Sco Fig. in ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 
1860, p. 600, pl 39, desribod at p 080 of Hartland Fined 

‘our specimen in the Bremen Museum, 

82, Plerocles decoratus (Cub,).—Sand-grouso wero seen 
Ugogo and Unyamexi (27th November, 1860), where this 
specimen was obtained —J. H. 8, 

83, Numida coronata (G..R, Groy)—Native name, Kanga.” 
Uraramo, and all along our route to Gondokoro, in flocks of 
twenty to forty. This guinen-fow! afforded us a constant supply: 
of food when meat was scarce. In Unyamezi, or wherever the 
sweet, potato was growing, they were abundant, roosting in 
treos at night, At Karagweh, on 10th Aprily their eggs were 
brought me, In July, at Ukuni, the young: chicks were about 
fifty in one batch. 

. Numida Granti (D. G. Blliot)—Rare; seen only in 
U; Weight about 31bs, whereas the common guinea-fowl 
weigh up to 4 Ibs. It was remarked that this bird had a 

iatly-shaped “merry-thonght,” affecting, Iam told by 
~ Elliot, its peculiarly crane-liko call, and that its top-knot 
‘and purple skin ubont the head was quite news the loose skin. 
of the neck resembles the fashion of a stand-up collar, and the 
back of the head is bald. Its plumage and form differ from the 
above species. It has been named from a coloured drawing and 

















AM over Unyameri.” 
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Aeseription by Grant (vide Elliot's magnificent work, ‘ Fumily 
of Pheasants, Part IV., for life-size coloured drawing). Shot on 
‘the Sth December, 1860, ‘Two or three were together in the 
jungle, away from cultivation; native name, “Kiroro.” 

‘35. Gallus ferrugineus, domestic fowl, was not wcommon, 
anil could generally be purchased; it was the common, and not 
the game breed, A barbarous custom of cutting their nails 
off is practised at Zanzibar and Karagweh, to prevent their 
Seratehing up grain; some are quite crippled by it, and have to 
Tie down, Another strange custom the Waganda have with 
fowls is that, in ferrying a river where there are hippapotami, 
‘no live fowls are perinitted in the canoe. Neither pea-fowl nor 
turkeys exist in the parts we traversed. 

‘36, Pigeon were seen domesticated in somo of the Unyamezi 
villages; they were of various colours, with flesh-coloured legs, 
-as fur as my inemory zo 

37. Treron Delalandii; the green Madagascar pigeon, —A 
handsome, plump bind; was often shot towanls the coast while 
focding upon wild figs, or it was found in Uganda, where the 
King sent us one he hud shot, to be sketched for him.“ Uza- 
trmo, and all long our route to the north, in large flocks, 
alfording good food."—J. H. 8. 

38, Theron nudirostris (Sw.)— Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society,’ 21st April, 1863, Central Africa. 

‘30. Columba Guineensis (?) (Briss).—* Triangular spotted 
pigeon.” “Shot at Kazeh and Mininga, but not observed any- 
wile leg during the jpumeys seen in flocks in palm-groves of 
Mininga’—J. H. S. A beautiful, plump bird, buts not. good 
eating. A sketch by Speke isin the R. ‘The feathers of 
the erop are forked, elbows and shoulders chocolate colour; tail 
Vlnck, with one bar of white across it, Around the eye the wattle 
Fs large and red; the rump, first joint of wing, and under the 
wing, isbIne. Bill black, but white at base. Salt's ‘Abyssinia’ 
Sates that this species is domesticated, but this we nowhere 
observed; rather the reverse, for it is a shy bird. 

40, Chaleopelia chaleospitos (Sw.).—* Obtained at Duthumi.” 
—JJLS. ‘This, in, Hart], and Finsch, is under ©. Afra, the 
Altea turtledove, kan 

41. Chaleopelia Afra (Linn.)—Speke's note, on the figure by 
Wolf of thie mys Me ste yargle loge, forcbead lighter, bt 
azadnlly merging to tho same colour a ‘the back, continuously 

wn back of neck. ‘These feathers should be generally lightened 
bya tipping of ited. | ump br, Tike the buck, but sepa 
Pyke from St by two strong bands of black, and one intermediate 
white, ovempying napace of three-quarters of a inch. Unyamezi 
dird is one quarter longer than Wolf's picture.’”—J. H. 
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42, Peristera tympanistria (Teun. 
Resgabace had ane reas perl 
its back. 

43, Cina Capensis (?)—On 25th June, 1861, shot a black 
dove with a white bar under its tail. 

44. Turtur eapicola (Suniev.)—Very common on the route 
from the coast to Kazeh, thence to Gondokoro.—J. H. 8. 

45. Pious (Dendrobates) Schoonsis (Mas) Riipp.—* This bind 
was shot in Bogwol.’—J. HS. Seo Spoke's note on tin the 
40. Zanclostomus wneus (Vieill.) —* Uzaramo.’—J. H. 8. 

47. Pogonorynchus torquatus (Dumont)—* Uzaramo. Found 
on the upper branches of the highest trees.”—J. H. 8. 

48. Pionias. fuscieapillus (Verr.)—Very common in flocks. 
Uzaramo and interior plateaus. ‘The specimen preserved was a 
female. Trides dirty-white—J. HS 

49. Pionias rufiventris (Riipp.)—6° s. lat 

50. Parrots and.parrokeets were uncommon. 

51. Buceros jlavirostris (Riipp.)—6°-7° s, lat —J. H. 8. 

52 Buceros nasuéus (L.).—A young bird of this, shot in Uza- 
ramo, is in Bremen Masoum. 

GR Duceroe malanoleons (Licht) 

5A. Buceros eristatus (ipp.).—Only seen in Uganda, where 
it flies about in small flocks from tree to tree, making’ a very 
oud, harsh noise. 

55. Buceros sp.—Saw two large hornbills on the 2nd No- 
vember, 1800, xa 

56. Buceras sp—Shot by Speke in Unyoro, Body as large as 
fan adjutant” threo equal toe, and loge abort; avlenurd, wade 
ling walle: sovoral fooling on cultivated ground after the enn 
had set. Plumage black; ‘primaries white ; the feathers of the 
neck and chest stand out fike hairs, not lying flat like its other 
feathers; bill black, with a helmet surmounting its base; eyes 
very large; tail compressed Interally. 

57. Tinetoceros Abyssinious (Gmel.).—Unyoro. This hornbill 
is found in flocks of four or five feeding on the ground. When 
Aisturbed, they fly into trees. I saw them also in Madi— 
J.HLS, “At Madi, 26th August, saw three, very shy, taking 
short, languid flights, ‘ 

58. Schizorhis lewcogaster (Riipp.)—This Touraco is rather 
common in the hilly country of Usagara, as also in Somali-land, 
where I found it amongst thorny acacias in flocks of four and 
five."—J. H. 8. 

59. Corythaiz musophagus (?) (Dabois)—Seen near the East 
coast, 25th October, where plantain and mango-tasting. fruits 
were growing. Wings, port-wine colour; its top-knot was 

‘You. XLT. Y 
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-A small dove with dark- 
1 dark-brown bars upon 
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‘raisable. Wild, flying from lower to higher branches, and then 
fiying away, always keeping a sharp Took-out, 

G0. Colas striatus (Gmel.)—Uzaramo. Also seen and shot 
‘at Usui. It is found in small flocks, frequenting the thickest 

Paner Bis U1 1d. Karagwel 

Gl, Paaser Swainsoni_(Rapp.)—Unyamezi and Karagweb, 

peer the villages like our house-s w.—J. H. 8. 
"Passer sp. (¢)-—-A coloured sketch of this by Grant is in 
the R. G.S., as one of four small Karagweh birds. 

63. Passer-—In the R.G. 8, there are three other coloured 
drawings by Speke of two undeterminable Karagweh, and one 
Unyoro sparrow. 

64. Amadina (?).—On the 19th March, when. sailing down the 
Yile to Khartoom, between swamp vegetation, I fancied seeing 
‘a distant range of hills; but the form changed and swayed 
‘abont, and turned out to be a dense cloud of finches, covering a 
tenth of the horizon —a marvellous delusi Again, when 
sailing at night through a narrow channel, w disturbed finches 
‘roosting upon the tall reeds of the banks; a flight of Ama- 
dina (2) took to wing, and, in the dark, I thought it was the 
noise of wind coming to strike our boat ; it sounded as if coming 
throngh a forest of fir-trees; but, as no wind reached us, our 
Postmen assured me the noise was caused by a myriad mass of 
finches which we conld not see. And so it was. I saw the 
same thing in Algiers, December 1873. 
























65, Amadina sp.—A coloured drawing by Speke in R. G. 8. 

66. Amadina sp.—A coloured drawing by Speke in R. G. 8. 

67. Pyldlia jeotis (Sw.)—Unyamezi, Found in small 
flocks in the shes (Euphorbias) that, in some. places, 


Ire the vlags. Tt is genellydistbatd im Unyamen— 
“G8. Pylclia (Estrolds) minima (Vieill..—Unyamezi. Found 
in Hook in company with Hypochers nites i tho villages — 
"60. Pylelia sp—A coloured drawing is in R.G. 8. of Estrelda 


sp, noted, “Irides red 5 hI. H 8 
"0, Spormeses eueulata (Sy.)-—Unyameri, Found amongst 
the Euphorbias which fence round about some villages.—J. H. 8. 
7. Hypochera nitens (Gmal.)—Unyamezi. Glossy finch 5 
common in the yale reer it feeds in the dirty lanes, and 
from huaps of dit—J HL 8. A eolonned drawing hy Spoke in 
72. Soldier Kinch and his Wife,—Unyamezi.—J. H. 8. 
Ca iin tppat inch Chet st Mining, 1861 
a inch. ot at Mini 1861. _Irides 
dark —J. H. 8, A coloured drawing by Speke is in R. G. 8. 
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nih Dav Finch —Unyameni—J. H. 8, Coloured sketch in 

GS 

75, Speckle Breat—“Unyamezi."—J, H. 8. Coloured sketch 
by Spoke in R. G. 

76. Red Chops—* Unyamezi."—J. H. S. Coloured sketch 
by Spoke in RG. S, 

"ate Vidua prinoipalis (L.)—Tho Wide bunting: locality not 

iven. 
7 Vidua Verreawes (Casa)—Miningn ond Unyamesi, Fiea 
about from the tops of the acaciaa—J. HLS. Its light is poeu- 
iar, from having to carry its long, curiously-formed tail. At 
starting it flies horizontally, and as steady as a ruilway-trai 
Tf ascending, it does so perpendicularly, and, before alighting, it 
descends almost head first, dipping and dipping gracefully, the 
tail waving about, and perches upon a high tree. A coloured 
Arawing of male and female by Speke (of this species 2) is in 
R.G.S, as one of four Karagweh birds, 

79. Penthetria eques (Hartl.) =Vidua eques. Shot at Mic 
ninga. Seen in twos and threes among corn and long grass. For 
plate, seo * Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ p. 106, 1863, 

80. Penthetria macroura (Gmel,).—Found in same locality as 
Jan and bs the same habit J. 8 ae 

81. Pyromelana franciveana (Isert:). —Unyoro. Found in 
lange flocks in the corm-fes (Holews Sorghun)—J. H. 8. 

32. Pyromelana Capensis (L.) = Euplectes aanthomelas, (ip). 
On Wolf's figure Spoke remarks, “Same shot in Karagweb, 
Head rffed up eve very darks, bil shorter, Legs darker, wings 
blacker, and yellow continued to back like a tippet; down 
centre of breast a nartow line of straw-white feathers; otherwise 
Wolfs drawing is very good.”—J. H. 8, 

_ 88. Pyromelana flammicops (Sws.)—Meeninga, Flies about 
in lange flocks, foeding in the corm-Holds, and roosting’ at night 
in the rashes of swamps—J. H. 8, 

84. Ploceus sp. (Uziramo)—Making their nests 14th October, 
Hanging them from the trees as thick as apples, and over: 
hanging tho river. 

5. Hyphantornis Abyssinieua (Gmel.)—Uzaramo—J. H. 8. 

86. Textor Dienemelli (Horsf) —Speke's specimen is in the 
Bremen Museum. His notes in the Royal wphical Society 
on it aay, “Same bird as Wolfs shot at ‘Tura, but with blacker 
feathers on tho wings, and slightly larger bill; also more red 
on the wings” —J. TE 8, oe About in small looks, 

. Notauges superbus (Riipp,)—Shot this in Somaliland ; 
shpat Oto x Lit bos hoe to ites sie whiter HB. 


88, Lamprotornis ap.—* The green species, golden or orange- 
HOMO LB 
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80. Buphoga. erylhrorhyneha ‘Stunley). Seen on the backs 
of cattle picking “off insects, § igo, Known to our Cape: 
Mounted Wits; a petty bir, with yainted bill 

100, Lanprocolius melanogaster (Sws.).— Unyamezi. Eyes: 
snow-white, Wolf's drawing is good, but only 7-12.—J. H. 

OL, Corvus afinis (Riipp.)—Seen at Madi, 3° x, 

92 Coreua seapwlatus (?) (Dand.).—Seen at Karagweh, 
12th April, 1862, two or three together, People complain of 
their beng destructive to grain. ‘The Sultan requested that one 

‘cht be shot for him, as he wanted to perform some ceremony. 

'8, Avehigorau: crassirvstris.—Shot November, 1860, near const 

94, Prionope plicephalue (Stanley).—Usui, Found in the 












—Uzaramo, Shot by Captain 
jnglo in the bush; has. 






single noto 

16, Dryoscopus or Laniari 1 Denaribed ag 
fn nov species in the ‘Procoodings of the Zoological Society, 
863, p. 105. Captain Spoke describes this as the black, 
‘metaktoned whistler,” from Mininga, and figures it in the 
Royal Geogrphical Sie. 

Taniarius or Dryoscopus hamatus (Hartl,)—' Proceedings 
af tho Zoological Society’ 1805, p. 106, Unyamexi, Found 
fn detached bushos—J. 11. 8. 

98, Uroleses metanoloucus (Jardine) —'Procoodings of the 
Zoslgical Sorat, 1860) 106, Shot at Bogue; soen in 
fall Hak. ‘Tho prosent specimen shot while sitting upon the 


village palisade— 10 8, 

F Dicrurus divarieatus (Licht.).—King-crows wero rather 
common ull over Unyamezi and Uzaramo, resembling in their 
hubits tho well-known D. macrocercus of India —J. HL. 8. 

100. Terpsiphone mutata (Linné)= Tsohitrea Spekii (Hart). 
—Mntable fly-catcher, observed in Unyamezi, Uzinza,and Uganda, 
IHS, 

LOL. “Muscicapa einersola (Hartl. and Finsch)—Uzaramo ; the 
Batalis mp. () of tho “Proceedings of the Zoologival Society,’ 

3. 

102. Pyenonotus nigricans (Vieill.) = Ieoe ¢p.—ho bulbul of 
Unyamesi, found all-over the sae ‘and ‘wall known a8 
soopnter—J. 1.8. coloured dea by Speke, in R. G. 8, 

108. Oriolus monachus (Gmel,).—Nun-thrush, common in 
Usinza. Trides red; brought home one example —J. H. 8. 

104. Crateropus Jardini: (Smith)—Shot in Bogue, where I 
saw it flying about. in flocks of ten and twenty in the forest. 
Rather pugncions in dispeition “J. HS. 

105. Crateropus sp. (?)—A coloured drawing by Speke, in 
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B.G.S._ “Golden-eyed penny trumpeter,” Unyumwezi forests. 
J.B. S. mera i 

106. Magaturus (?)—A small dark-brown bird: long tail, 
and tough’ leathery skin, like that of a mouse, and hairlike 
feathers; enormous anus, feet very soft and the colour of a red 
Tollsh Lill stout, strong ond black. ‘Found in the rashes, and 
called “MLindah,” Has many birds following him. ‘They aro 
‘said to pick up ull the feathers falling from his wings und to tear 
thom up, to prevent natives tying them upon their arrows. 

107, Cichladusa arquata (Peters) = Bradyornis Spekii (Hartl.). 
—Kazeh, The * morning warbler,” as T named this species, was 
met with at Mininga. It came about our tents in the morning 
‘and delighted us with its cheorful song, being the sweetest 
Hinging Bird we mot with—J. 11.8, A coloured drawing Dy 


Spoke in R. G. 8. 
108. Cowupha’ (Bessonorni). seminal (app)—This bind 
Yollow wagtail. Unyamezi. 


















was toon in Kamgweh and Us 

109, Motaeilla flava (Lin 

110. Motacttta vidua (S 

111, Pratincola torquats ’s note in Wolf's 
Arawing statos: “ Uzinia bird, Hye dark, feathers of the back 
fare tipped like Savicola albofastiata, wnd all red—the samo 
eelour ow Wol' fgure—J. HS.” Draving by Speke in 

. G8. 

112. Sawioola albofasciata—Shot in Usui. Same size as 
Wolf's figure, but with white extending from junction of head 
down sides of neck to the white belly; legs brown, but no 
tipping on the back JH 8 

13. Neetan Habessinica,—Found at Inenge.—J. H. 8. 

114, Nectarinia erwentata (ap. —Karagweh and Unyamezi. 
J.T, Coloured sketch tn HG. 8, 

115, Nectarinia famosa.- med from a coloured drawit 
1 Speke Royal Geographical Society. Karagwel—J, Le 

6 skoteh is of a metallic green colon, 

116, Irrisor eyanomelas (Vieill.) 

117, Meroe arthretors (Gl) = minutus (Vieill)-Rede 
winged bee-cater. Shot at HS A coloured 
drawing, by Speke, of this “sunny lyeatcher,” is in the R. GS, 

118. Merops Groen bee-eater. Seen 19th February at 
Gondokoro, whero it has its nest in holes made in the perpen- 
Alicular clay bank of the Nile. It takes short flights from the 
Toles alights upon tho bank, id is off again. The ramp dha 
‘circle of green, its head seems of this colour also; the rest of 
the Binioage, is of a blood Lope! bri aes at the neck; wings 

it , tail squared, witl two long feathers from its 
Bet ere tne dh tuiiee thinloclayt rte 
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119, Haleyon Senegalensis (Linn.).—Mininga. Shot sitting om 
Bee ere tees TB in ort ling Kingtohee of 
East and West Africa. Coloured drawing, by Speke, in R. G. S, 

120. Haleyon Chelicuti (ponte) or Chelicutensis.—Bogue ;. 
found in the forest —J. 1.8 

121. Coracias eaudata (Vieill. Bogue, in Uzinza, 

122, Coraoias xp—Shot near the coust. 

123, Burystomua Afer (Lath.)—Usaramo, Shot October 7, 
1860, a female, with eggs partially developed. Irides dark 
brown —J. HS, 

124. Hirundo rustica (?) (Linn,).—Saw one on the East coast, 
eS Paton Ubicops (Selat.).—Cr Speke brough 

195, Psalidoprocne albicops (Selat,).—Captain Speke. brought 
Home this now wpecion from Usinea—Plate xivcin tho *Pro- 
‘eeedlings of the Zoological Society,’ 1864, 

128, Ceeropis melancerisous (Ia HS. 

127. Ceoropis puella (Ripp.)—Unyamed swallow.—J. 1. 

128, Coemetornis veridlarius (Gould).—* This specimen was 

Urondogant others were 


shot flying after dark in Uganda. At 
yg npon tho bare ground or eleared patches near 















seon often 
villages, whenco thoy flew whon disturbed. ‘This bird was well 
known to my servant ‘Bombay,’ who. said it was very common 
in Uhiyao 8° s, lat"—J. H.S. " Vide Plato at p. 462 of Spoke's 
“Journal,’ &e,, where it is named O, Spekii, 

120, Bubo sp. probably B. lactous (Tomn,),—Camp Kari by 
Betta ec ico wings, baxred:swith speskipi whibecT ESA, 
Colored skotch, by Grant, in RG. 8. Weight 9 Ibs. 

130, Falco semiorquatus (A. Sinith)—Shot in Bogue while 
sitting ina tree, HL 8. 

BL, Fao fayplers (Liht)—Unvameai Ono example, 
fries yellow. Shot at Kazoh by mysolt—J. HL. 8. 

182, Milous Forskati (Gral,).—Seen frequently on the journey ; 
once particularly at Madi, 18th Jannary, clinging a crow. 

188, Audurinda monogranmiea (Hemn.)-—Re-nssd falcon; 
irides yellow. Shot at Kazeh by myself, after it had just de- 
voured a stall lizard. —J. H. 8. 
litt Hdtaro ccoudatus (Dand.)—Frequently observ at 
ai 


135. Spisactus bellicosus (2) (Dand.)—Observed near the 
const. 


136, Helidietws vocifer (Daud,) Saw this splendid bird on the- 
Nile, 18th March, 1863, 


ion halidetus (2) (Linn.)-—On the Nile north of 


138, Vullur oceipitatis (?).—"This is called the “Mswgo,” 
trhich feeds upon the human vitims of the king of Ugasda- 
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Itis the smallest of the three yultures observed, and is a dirty 

gzed bird, with dull sepia plumage and white ruff to the chest, 
™EB9. Yullur auricwarisQ)-—This most resembles the hing 
vulture. He is a handsome large bind, with nearly black 
plumage, but white on tho rear half of his wings, on his rump, 
on his breeches, and a black ruff extending from the back of his 
head, and naked throat. Riippell’s fig. in birds of V. occipitalis 
comes nearer the bird than any figure I have soon. 

140. Falturfadews 2) (Gnel}-—Called. tho  Mfoongoo” 
(Kis.). A yory bold and common bird on the route, 














Manan hirty-nine of the following seventy-five species 
wore montioned in the ‘Proceedings of the. Zoological Society,’ 
by P, L.Selater, 8th March, 1864, from specimens sent howe 
by tho expedition. ‘The others have beon determined approxi- 
rautely by competent authorities from drawings and notes made 
from ¥pocimens on the spot, as it was quite impossible for us to 
carry what we shot along with us, 

1. Elephaw Africanua—Nativo namo “'Thembo.” Met with 
from the cast. coust to Gondokoro, but principally in Unyoro 
using Novomber and December, At Ugogo we found a sport- 
jng raco—the Mukooa—from 8° s, Int, engaged in_ shootin, 
clophanta for their ivory. In Central Africa tho natives wi 
ot venture nea them, never captaro them to utilise the saga 
cions animals, but wantonly kill females as woll as males by 
pit-falls or traps, having w spenr attached to. log. This is sui 
pended from a tree, and falls on the animal should he let off the 
trap. The traders on the White Nile send large armed parties 
tas Tar as the Unyoro frontier to collect ivory by bartering with 
Deails, iron hoes, cloth, and eattle; but they are said to shoot 
tho wild elephant. 

‘The quality of the ivory seoms to. vary with tho pasture and 
‘moisture, and its value increases with its size. In Unyoro the 
herds of female elephants, forty or more, had long small uniform 
‘tusks, useful for billiard balls, but which fetch little in com- 
Parison to tho heavy tusks seen in the market at. Zanaibar, 
Irhery, in 1860, they brought 16s, per Ib, and might have been 

pureliased for a quarter of this in the interior oF at the rate ot 
dollars for 36 lbs, All the wild elephants seen by me in 

‘Africa struck mo as being of a smaller typo than those. domes 

‘ticated commissariat elephants I am familar with in India, 

2, Hippopotamus amphibius (Linn,)—Natiye name Keeboko. 

Spoke shot one September, 1860, on the main land of Africa, 

ite Zanzibar, in a tidal river. In December, at Ki veh 
Pee tthe icatsaca txvaght: thin suimal within abot by antag 
‘a peculiar noise; but they said none could be killed unless a 
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cow was presented to the god of the island in thelake. In May, 
on the of the Victoria Nyanza, we heard the trombone eall, 
of the lhippopotemus, and saw its dried flesh in the huts of the 
He, "When erossing the Katonga River ve were ordered 0 
Kall the live fowls we bad, for fear the hippopotamus would 
capsize the canoe, ‘They were constantly seen in the Nile, 
‘where the natives harpoon them and capture them in traps, On 
the 27th February, 1868, while sailing through the Berri country, 
Teounte a herd of tenty-tv, ther boi cle a they could 
, frolicking about, spouting, dipping, snorting, and rearing 
Thsir nooks end shoulders out of the waters May thie-not bo the 
Droeding season? —Allducked at 80 yards from us, saw several 
packs besides this one, followed by terns and umbrettes, 
8, Rhinoceros bicornis (Linn.)—Nutive name “Faroo.” ‘This 
was found on tho route between Ugogo and Karagweh. Its horn 
is of no value; we never took the trouble to ent it off) the 





animal, ax we could not carry it, Speko shot the first by moon 
light at Ugogo; our men fad difficulty in. procuring any: of 
tho los, gs tho natives ato every bit of it. Ono bullet, if 

laced behind the shoulder, was found to be enough._ ‘They were 
Froquontly observed to havo died in the postare of « hore, seated 
in hor form, We have seen during a march in Usui as many as 
tight or ton fooding weparately inthe valloy, with havtebeest and 
other antelopes about them} but as our men became tired of 
their flesh, we seldom wasted powder on them, In such open 
ground they will allow a person within 100 yards without alarm, 
receive the bullet, and rarely charge when wounded, ‘They trot 
‘off with cocked tails out of sight, and nover were observed to 
cantor; but, in cover, they have frequently made feints at 
charging. 

A. Ebinoceros sinus (Burchell). — “Tho white: tworhorned 
thinocoros is found in Karagweh, where several specimens were 
shot. Itis larger than the bicomnis!—J. H. 8, ‘The enormous 
Jeng of tho frst hom, the fat and_non-prolenilo upp 
‘and the difference in the skiu, distinguish this animal at once ; 
but it.was rare in comparison to the other. At Delagoa Bay 
wwe saw a horn upwards of a yard in length, 

5, Phacocherus Aliant ({tipp.).—The native name of “ the 

is “Nigrooweh,” “N'geeroe,” and the boar is ealled 
*Toomba.” We saw several species, but this wart-og has been 
ileutified by the skulls of both sexes which weisent home. 
‘Whey are as swift on foot as an Arab horse, and dart away with 
their straight tails erect. ‘The females have immenso tusks also. 

6, We observed the red hog as well as the grey grizzly one, 
‘The pig was not domesticated on any portion of our Toute, 
whereas it is so mentioned in Dr, Livingstone’s account (dated 
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February, 1872) of the Manyema country, on the Lualuba, at 
Pre bt aod skort 25°00" lng, 

7. Hyraz—At Ukuni, in Angast, shot two young ‘hyrax. 
Also saw in ground a number of them three times the 
size of our hare. One specimen brought me at Ukuni was rabbit- 
coloured, rather rat-headed, hare size, fect-pads like a mitten, 
with nails like monkeys. The natives would not sell me this 
specimen, nor allow me to skin it. They were to eat it them- 
selves, and keep the skin. 

8, Horse. —It may be mentioned as strange that there is not. 
a horse in the whole range of country we traversed, although we 
know they are used by the Galla and other tribes to the north- 
‘east of Vietoria Nyaniza. One had been taken from the East 
coast by an Arab, as far as Uganda, bat he died like all the 
mules brought by us from the Cape’ of Good Hope. They die, 
I from want of proper food and care. 

9. PPhoonda."™ There is a wild species in the Nabian 
desert, but we did not see any, and a river is called, after them, 
“Wadi Himar,” the River of the Wild Ass, at 184°". lat, 
animals we took with us from Zanzibar stood the journey protty 
well; one of them had been with Burton and Speke in the Ta 
ganika journey, but was brutally killed by the natives upon our 
journey. During the march we have seen the wild zebra and our 
Jaden donkeys recognise each other. ‘The twelve mules we took 
with us from the Cape all died from disease before reachiny 
Kaweh; they were not so hardy as the donkeys. On the mare 
they had to be urged on, and the symptoms of sickness were 
closed eyes, distended nostrils and windpipes, weakness in the 
limbs, distressed breathing through the mouth, accompanied by 
# hard round swollen tongue, their blood turned into water, whiel 
‘oozed from the pores of the skin and from the tail, when wo ent, 
it, in order to try and relieve.them by bleeding, But all remedies 


fi 

10, Equus #bra (#)—Native name “Phoonda.” ‘This animal 
was frequent in Ugozo, Unyamezi, and north of Uganda. He 
differs from the Equus Burchelli of Regent's Park Gardens in 
doing larger and differently striped. ‘The stripes of our zebra were 
black, upon white (not yellow) ground, and extended to the hoofs, 
whereas Burchelli has broader stripes, yellow ground, and the 
stripes on the legs are few. However, a sketch of an old mare 
shot by mo shows the same black muzzle and hog mane as Bur- 
chelli, and Mr. Blyth says my sketch isof this last species, Foals 
Were running after their mothers in December. We heard them 
calling, aud the note was like that of a bird, with the addition 
of the rough notes of the donkey’s bray. We and our men ate 
‘their flesh and sun-dried it; but it was very horsey-tasting and 
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smelling. ‘The natives invatiably stole the testicles of all. animals, 
for they thought there was a virtue in eating them. 

‘LL. Camels. —There are a fow sickly-looking Arabian camels, 
or dromedaries, on the island of Zanzibar, where they may be seen 
turning oil and flour mills; but from the east coast, all tho way 
fnorth to Gondokoro, there i not one keptin the country, thoug] 
the greater part of itis perfoctly suited for thisanimal, "I there- 
fore hope that he may bo introduced early by future explorers, 
for the giraffe thrives there, and the Nubians, the Abyssinians,and 
‘Somal have this animal in thousands; and he is just'the animal for 
‘an African, as he requires little eare, keeping himself; besides 
whieh a ¢ country where the travellor js detained months or 
Mant of porters, this animal, asa beast of burden, would. be 
invaluable to him. 

12, Camelopardatis giraffa—Native name “Tweegs.", Trooy 
of this wild creature were met with at various points of the 
jonmey wherever the forest was flat, dry, tolerably open, and 
rooded with acacias, One full-sized male, with two stumps of 
horns, was shot with one small Lancaster bullet. ‘They were seen 
‘most frequently during the months of November and December. 
very morsel of the animal was eaten by our nutive porters, and 
the skin was made by some intosundals. The long straight hair 
at the tipof the tail is valued for stringing Venetian-beads,and iron 
‘wite is twined round the hair to form necklaces and anklets. 

18, Ariel were seen at 13-19° x. lat, in small herds of five 
and six, on the sandy desert, where nothing green was visible, 

1. Gazella Granti (Victor Brooke).— For figure and de- 
scription vide ‘Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 16th April, 
1872. Speke shot male and female on the 30th of November, 
iin Ugogo, and we both sketched them as new species. ‘They 
were shot again in the same locality—a sandy. plateat,, 
covered with salt plants, bushes, and a few trees—seen in small. 
herds, Fur a dirty yellow above and white beneath, pointed 
ears, black patch on bone of nose. Male horns 26 inches long ; 
fomales 13 inches. 

15. Tragelaphus sylvaticus (Sparm)—The head of young 
male, *'he bush-bok frequents the thick bushes in the countries 
we traversed, from Unyamezi to Madi. Tt is usually found 
singly, and makes bark when suddenly disturbed.’—J. HT. 8, 

1G, ‘Tragdaphus sp—Native name, “Phongo;” but in 
‘Uganda itis called “N’gubbiz” Ukuni, 4°s. lat. Killed with 
shat  horalss female antelope. Far ofthe lightest bay ot red 
colour; weight, a man's load, say 60 to 70 Ibs. ; hornless, and with 
four teats; head lean, cars large and rounded ; four sears of white 

saddle part; white spots, more or less in lines upon its 
lage taf bright bay above, white. beneath, and 
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ending dark. ‘The legs, particularly the fore ones, were patched 
inside with white; foct very beantifal ; a patch of white ison the 
skin above the front of the hoofs, aud this specimen had a white 
ich in front above his chest on the windpipe, and a collar of 
air had been rabbed off all round its throat; ridge of the spine 
‘white, It proved a heavy load for my guide, as if was in young. 
The male of this species has a horn of 12 inches long; three- 
cornered with half a turn outwards, and slightly barred 

“I was delighted to get it, as my larder was completely 
empty, but it was not fated that I should enjoy it. My guile 
refused to carry it into the village where I lived till he had 
obtained permission from the Sultan, because it was an unvhole- 
some animal—a beast, that if he spits at you the place becomes 
sore, and if you cat it, your fingers and tocs drop off from 
leprosy—yon will have seab, Tn ict it masa Phongo’ (Kin), 
and tle Sultan would not allow even its skin within the palisade, 
L therefore made a careful sketch, and these notes upon it; but 
some travellers passed during the day and took away the meat. 
In Heeno this animal iscalled ‘ Bawala,’ and it isnot eaten there 
either.” It would be interesting to know what cause there is 
for this native superstition. 

11. Tragelaphua Spekii, sp. nov. pl. XIL, ‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 1864, and plate also in’ Speke's ‘Journal of 
the Discovery of the Source of the Nile,—This antelope frequents 
the beds of papyrus in the borders of the lakes of Karagweh, 
King Rumanika, of Karagweh, ordered his boatmen to catch mo 
‘specimen, ‘They procured me a young male alive, the skin of 
which I brought home. I kept him some days alive, feeding 
hhim on papyrus-tops, the only thing he would eat, He was 
‘very uwkward on the hurd ground, his long toes being evidently 
only adapted to carry him among’ the swamps. ‘The kin, 
gaya me the boms of an adult ofthis antclope (which ac, 
aeaters in the Betis Masenn), Phe sito the aoalite 

ighly prized in Karagweh, Uganda, and Unyoro, and are worn 

the Kings and thelr oficere—J. 8. 

Before reaching the Lake of Karagweh, where this animal 
vwas found, the natives of Kazeh told us of it, describing it as 
living in water like a fish, having horns and long hair like a 
gota wo had diffelty in 1g out what animal it could 

2. This specimen is now stuffed in tho British Museum. 
Native name, “Naam or thin 

18, Neotragus Saltianus—The figure of this species in Ri 
Felis opctind loge, Wat le harper won mot Omarrsiiaies 

‘imens shot. ly notes state,—“ November 18, 7° s, lat. 
an old female hornless antelope, weighing eleven pounds— 
native name, ‘Soo-eea,'—deer colour, white beneath, four teats, 
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short tail, and a tuft of long erect hair on the forehead (my 
sketch is the same as Riippel’s). Tt squeaked very much in being 
‘knocked over with shot. It had a companion.” Again jow 

‘of 18th December: “Shot a male Saltiana with three-inch long 
thorn; I forgot to take out his testicles, 80 ‘the meat smelt of 


musk, 

19. Calotragus sp—Thought. by Speke to, be O. melanotis 
(hunk); naive nome, AI'Keswols” My journal statos,— 
SOvtober 2ud, 24°s. lat. Shot w small buck antelope, with 
red fur mixed ‘with grey hair; hors two inches long, small, 
famootli, and pointed ; woight sixteon pounds, ‘The chiat of the 
pina mguenit ovo its skin; he got it, and @ fore quarter 











‘20, Nesotrugus moschatus (Von Dubon).—Specimans of this 
Jittle antelope were obtained by Captain Spoke in the island of 
Yaswibar ; theso ure now in the British Museum, 

21. jorus montanus (Ripp.).—Karagweh.  Tmporfect 
Head of male. Shot on the mountains in Kuragweb, whero it 
is not very common, moving about in small herds —J. H. 8, 

Sketch’ of its horn by Speko is in RG. S, “malo horn; 
Karagweh.” 

22, Hadetragus reduneus (Pall).— Captain, Grant abot the 
conly example of this antelope we obtained, in Usagara—J. HH. 8. 
Shot this Reh-bok November 4. Ho was one of seven or 
eight, Sketch of head in RG. 8, 

28. Ciplalopu, mergens (Duykor bok). Sketghos and ln 
noteson male and femalein R. G, 8. by Speke, Shot —J. HL. 8. 

2A, Kobus leucotis (Licht, ot Pot.)—Uganda 1° x, lat, “Thneo 
heads in British Museum where it is also called Adonota Teweotts, 
‘Mhis antelope, of which tho native name is “ Neunna,” i found 
fn Uganda, Ungoro, and Madi, but never south of those countries. 
hoy roam about in large herds in thick bush and grassy plains, 
duit never go fir from water—J. HLS, Spoke's male specimen 
is in the British Museum. 

Teonsider this one of the most beautiful of antelopes. Its 
fur is a bright bay, Several were shot, and afforded great 
SMeitoment {8 tho Waganda, as te skin is Go tnuoh prized. Most 
‘of them wore shot while grazing in aquatic vegetation, and we 
hharl to wade up to our knees to get them. One fine buck, killed 
fon August 22 (and another on the 16th, with 1:3}-inch-long 
hom), vas carried by eight men (Waganda) bodily ont of the 
‘water, so that no hair of his skin should be spoiled, ‘Their chief 
vas to havo tho skin, | hornless female, in young (Suly 14), 
yas shot in same locality, at 14°. lat, ‘This animal is larger 
than the Indian black buck, has a bright bay skin, very furry, 
white bottom, and belly without either spot or streak, black 
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logs, white circles above its hoofs, and black upon the tips of its 
ears. Spoke's sketch and notes in Royal Geographical’ Society 
give some further information, inf Uiganday July, 

ly 








1862, ‘Thin tail, ended with black in small quanti 
white, back red, spotted with white points like face and. legs 5 
front of fore leg black all the way down, but hind one only halt 
vy, from look down; white points ae all ovee the animal.”— 





25. Kobus Sing-sing (Gray).—Captain Speke brought home 
two heads of males’ of a large species of antelope, which 
is apparently not different from the sing-sing of the western 
const, ‘The genoral aspect of the heal resembles that of Ke 
ellipsiprynnus, but the face is blacker, and the top of the head 
between the horns dark rufous—P. L. Selater, 

“The Neummo antelope was only mot with in Uganda and 
Madi, where it lies concealed in the high grasses in the daytime, 
‘and comes out to feed in tho evonings. ‘The males aro often found 
singly, but the fomales in herds, Tt does not, the Iunate 
mark on the rump of tho water-bok, and does not stand 60 
high, but is rather more stoutly built,””—F. 1 8, 

“L'havo examined the fomale sing-sing in tho Regents Parke 
gardens, and find its nspect similar to the animals we shot. at 
2° x, lat,, but there is this romarkuble difference that, though I 

- handled the animals we shot, there is no note by Speke or my- 
self of the glycorino-like substance which oozos from tho skin 
of the Regent’s Park sing-sing, and I am inclined to think them. 
different. Also the following note in Royal Geographical 
Sociaty by Speke slows a peculiarity in the marks; N’samma 
dis of Upuata, ncourso, Hoary antinal, tho aaa ofa amabex, 
with rnddy-brown-groy coat, but belly titged with black; has a 
hoad like sing-sing, but with white on tho jaw instead of the 
throat, and no horns; front of logs and all four extremities 
below knee black, saving white circles above all the hoof horns + 
tail thin, and dark-tipped, hinder part of hams white,” wide 
Spoke's skotchos ofits litad’ and log ih tho Te, G. 8, 

26, Kobus uniad (Ogilby).—" Uzaramo.” Heads of 
thros males and three females of this antelope, Speke's specimen 
of male is in British Museum. 

‘This fine antelope is very mmmerous in Uzaramo, frequenting 
the jungle along the bauks of the Kingani River.’ ‘The Iunate 
mark on the rump is yery distinct in tho living animal, ‘The 
does and young are mot with in considerable herds; the old. 
Ducks singly, or in twos and threes. After crossing the hill- 
Tanige we saw no moro of this species—J. H.S. In November, 
neat east const, shot a large female in milk (? hornless), four 
teats; fur dark brown, throat shaggy, legs thick, a goat-like 
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Sma ‘but with a peculiar-shaped mark of white on the 

bottom. 

In the same month, and near a river, shot a fine male, larger 
‘than our donkeys. Fur brown, mane shaggy ; elliptical mark 
‘all round the rump; tail 10 to 12 inches long, tapering ; hoofs 
ery large, and the upper toes pretty close to them ; horns barred 
heross, and drooping forward. I cut him up, and five men 
oa ee ap Ca \da. Imperfect head of femal 

2 ee ap. (?).— Imperfect head of female, 
bably of a oS of aia Native name “ Ndjezza.” a 

The “Najeam” is found among the grasses near water in 
‘Uganda. [never obtained the male of this antelope—J. H. 8. 

Speke’s journal, &c., dated July 17, states, “During « halt 
shoot  ‘Najezza’ doe antelope, the first I hnd ever seen. | It 
isa brown animal, a little smaller than the K. leucotis, and fre~ 

ments the same kind of ground.” My journal of the following 
iY states on this: “Last evening Speke shot another antelope 
(female), which we do not know, but the Waganda call it 
“Njezza,” about as large as the Indian black buck, and of d 
Ansty red colour, no spots nor streaks; rather bushy tail. ‘The 
‘horns of the male are said to be 8 or 10 inches long, growing 
2 28, Se eperiaarek (Pallas) —Ne ‘Kol 
. ho Juaeus ).—Native name * Kolos % 
or“ Kirongo,” the Blaue-bok, Sketch by Speke in the: collecticn 
of the R. G. §,, “drawn to show tho contrasting black and 
white, &@." “Found in considerable numbers in swampy 
‘id near Kazeh. ‘The specimen, of whieh I brought home 
fhe head, after being wounded ‘by my rifle, was pulled down at 
night by lions, so that T got it in the morning.”—J. H. 8. Its 
is remarkable, and often tantalized us—it is peculiarly 
heart-shaped and large. ‘The far was a mild red, or bright 
sandy brown. In size he was nearly as large as a horse, with 
immense, heavy head of horns curving straight back, with two 
white marks upon the face. At 3°s. lat, on November 17, 
saw fifteen of them, also ten. giraffe and some hartebeest. 

29, Hippotragus . (P Native name, “Pulembo.” Saw its 
immense horns, nearly of uniform thickness, not graceful, grow- 
dig shies back in one curve over the neck, and remarkably 
wide between their tips; the distance between the tips is about 
‘equal to their length. ‘The old hunter who Showed us these 
Toms said that every inch of this “Palembo ” was black, and to 
show his size he held his hand as high as he could reach. I saw 
this large black antelope one day with six zebra, and be was a 
‘und taller than them, 
ee ‘niger (Harris), —Called “Palluhalla,” in 

inys 
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Captain Speke has also brought home the head of a youn; 
(male?) mutelope, which Grant shot at Ukbnta, under the cast, 
coast range. Dr. Gray has kindly examined this for me, and deter- 
mined it as referable to this species. Ex, Journal, October 28, 
1860: “Had one shot, and baz a beautiful red, fat, little bull, 
three or four months old. Not the least like an antelope,” &e. Ex. 
Field-book, same date : “Go shooting from 5.40 till noon over a 
hilly country, with fragments of quartz cast over it, and trees; 
had ono shot, and kill fine ealf of —— antelope, more like a 
common bull calf than an antelope; but he had short tail and 
trace of a black mane ; no stripes on bottom, and rather pointed 
ears.” The horns of the “pallahalla” bave a clumsy, abrupt 
taper, are straight in their bend, and ringed across, 

31, iceros. Kudu (Gray).—Native name, “Tandalla” 
‘The Koodoo was met with in Ugogo and Uscke, though no spec 
mens were ol but I am certain of the species—J, H& 
In the Ukuni district during July, while shooting, I saw a herd 
of this spiral horned antelope, ind the tracks of bufidlo and 
elephant. T also saw the natives drying the skins of zebra they 

noosed in this forest 

82. Oreas Living nov. (2). 

“Captain Speke met with a small herd of about a dozen elands 
‘at Inenge, in Usagara, He describes them as ‘head and homs 
like the common eland, but more rufous on the forehead, with 
black points and a broad black band strongly marked on the 
hinder part of the fore lege, just above the bend of the knee. 
His figure represents the aniinal as having a very distinct black 
dorsal band, and seven or eight white cross stripes across the 
flanks. I have no doubt this is the same northern species 
of the eland (Oreas) as that described in Dr. Livingstone’s 
‘Travels, 


“ Dr, Kirk informs me that he: met with this eland on the left 
bank of the Zambesi, in the neighbourhood of the Kafue, a 
large tributary of the former stream, and that it is readily dis- 
‘tinguishable at first sight from the common eland (Qreas canna) 
Uy its striped flanks. “I think there can be no doubt, therefore, 
88 to its being a distinct animal ; and I propose to name it after 
its discoverer, Oreas Livingstonii.’—P. L.. Sclater. ‘The skin was 
sketched by both of us, and is rufous red, with the spinal ri 
black, slight mane, tail tip a bush of black hair, brisket 
seven to eight white streaks un ‘with the ribs, the longest ones 
towards the shoulder. 

83. While in Ugogo, Lhad a shot at anew deer, which looked, 
at two hundred yards’ distance, to be a giraffe; the colour was 
that of a camel ; stalked and had shot at 50 yards, He had 
white streaks running with tho ribs, and was rather high- 
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shouldered. ‘The spoor showed him to be rather round-hoofed, 
Dut it was smaller than thatof the sable antelope. We tracked 
iim for three hundred yards and lost him. It was curious to 
observe that he had ascended every mound to look and listen 
whether he was being followed. Native name in Uuyamezi 
for Eland is “Neembo,” and in Uganda, where we saw a pair 
of immense horns in a hut, he is called “ M’Tengo.” ‘The only 
one shot was 0. Livingsionii, a female with straight horns, 
haying one spi 

3. Aigyeroe melampus (Licht) —Urarama, Two heads, of 
males in British Masoum, Native name, “Pallah,” One of the 
commonest antelopes in Uzaramo and along. our route up to 
Unyamezi. They roam about in large herds, frequenting open 

rts of the forest—J.H. 8. Also shot two out of a gole of 
jorty. _Homs like a pitchfork, and flush with face; fur of backs 
xed, belly white, black stripe down rump, black-tipped ears, 
Baal Hack sais of bac covering Woe woe eal Ate, 
about black-buck size. ‘This antelope is called “Swallah” 
in Unyamezi, and “Pallah” in Ugogo. Sketch by Speke in 
collection of RB. G. 

35. Boselaphus, probably B. Lichtenstein’ (Peters).—Called by 
Central Africans “Gnamzra,” of which we saw many in several 
localitics, On November 19, while on the march in Usui, ina 
dry, flat plain, saw four rhinoceros, Speke had a shot, and so 
Bee tor to sore, than brow, tires ae 
fourteen rhinoceros, with the whole plain dotted with harte- 
Deest. Our caravan, or line of men, approached within two 
ondred yards of these shinoceros, who showed no fear, though 
in the open, grassy plain without a tree, One fell dead, but the 
others we wounded (four or five) xan fill out of sight—excopt 
one, which joined a party of giraffe and hartcbeest. We hero 
saw a splendid fight between two male hartebeest, who had 
regular rounds, halting for breath, and then going at each other 
again, neither giving in, though the foree they exerted in butting 
tent them both upon their knees, and thelr tails ying. over 
their backs. 

Hartebeest we found to be very wild, and difficult to stalk; 
their habit was to run for a hundred yards in part of a circle, 
and then walk, so that a near or standing shot was rely to be 
had. ‘They were red, lanky, unshapely brutes. 

36, Bosclaphus eaana, called “Kongoni” by Wanyamesi, and 
alto “Gnamore.”—A coloured drawing of its head was shown 
to an old native sportsman, who recognized it as this species, 

31, Bowlophns  bubalin-—Speke's “note on. thin species (in 
RG. 8) states, “Cream coloured, seen at —, if he has a 
black patch on the flank.”—J. H. S. 
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38. Oreolragus saltatrie (Klipspringer)—On January 8, 1861, 
amongst masses of outcropping granite bouldera, I start two 
of this species, ‘They spring off with a bark, and halt with a 

is iden by a bush. ‘They were wild, running short 
istances over rock of extraordinary inclination, looking so game 
‘and pretty—reminding me of the’ Himalayan chamois or“ 
rol” Killed a female (with young one, Jannary) and sketched 
‘its hornless head, and pinched-in hoofs of remarkabl length. 
Fur, plover-green, crisp or brittle like the “burrell,” or wild 
sheep of Thibet, and very thick, like that of the musk-deer of 
India. This little antelope affords great pleasure if watched in 
its native state, it is so wild and nimble in going over rocks, 

Catobtepis gorgon (HL. Smith).—Native name “Yoombo.” 
‘This Gnu was found in large herds in Khutu, in the western 
Dorders of Uzaramo. It inhabits the park-like country adjoin- 
ing the River Kingani, and was not seen after erossing the east 
coast range-—J. H. 8.’ We shot and photographed them, but 
they are very wild, not allowing me to get nearer than’ 400 
yards, when they would turn round for a moment, switch their 
tails, and be off again in a mad-like canter. On the 17th 
October saw two bulls fighting furiously. 

40. Domesticated Goats were found all along the route; the 
smooth-haired, short-horn, and straight, erect-eared breeds of 
every variety of colour. Their skins aro universally worn; 
those of the kids are sewn together into a handsome robe by 
the Wagands. In Egypt we came on the long-haired, long- 
eated breed, and Speke has a sketch of the long-haired goat of 
Uioga in R’G.S. collection. ‘The native name is © M’boozea”” 

AL. Sheep (native name “Konioro”)—Tho breed in Central 
Africa have no wool; as the skin is thin it is of little value, 
and few are Kept by the natives. ‘They are stupld-tookin 
Wrates, shaped betwoen a dog and a calf, with drooping head, 
small hanging ears, dewlap, and two hanging bits of skin on 
‘the throat; tails broad at base, and tapering to a point; colour 
vyaried—bay-brown, white, black, and Blackeandewhite, ‘The 
Aaveruge price of one is four yards of American sheeting, 

42. Oven (native name “Gnombeh ”)—We saw two distinct 
‘breeds of cattle, the ordinary sash small bull of India 
and the Galla cattle of Abyssinia, ie former extend from, 
the const to Karagweh, where a nomadic people begin, and 
ate of évery variety of colour, a) white with black spots, 
Piebald, skewbald, red, black, &c., with small, straight or 
crooked horns. The Galla oxen, brought may-be from 
‘Abyacinia, sro tal, lanky brites, poot milkers, with gamer 
Jong horns and almost Immplese. "fo the north of ‘Ugen 
we’ siw herds of several hundred hornless grey cattle with 

‘vor. xt 
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Black faces, black inside the ears, and little or no hump, 
almost prize animals and very docile. “We were informed that 
the Wanyoro amputate the horns of their cattle with a red-hot 
iron, and, though we did not see the operation, nearly all the 
cattle were hornless on the Uganda frontier, and a young cow 
had a scarred sore from haying lately been operated upon ; I 
theroforo believe that this is universally practised, Nowhere 
‘was the ox used as a beast of burden or of dranght, it was 
solely used ns food, and its skin as a robe for women chiefly, 
tntil wo reached ‘Uganda, where cow-skins handsomely pre- 
‘pared, are worn the men, I have seen the Wakidi eating 
Jaw meat while eitting up « cow, and they thought this warm 
raw flesh more digestible than if cooked. ‘They wear the fat in 
‘coil round their necks, and uso it as they, may require for 
eating or smearing their bodies. On no occasion, either on this 
joumey or afterwards with the Abyssinian army, have I seen a 

it of flesh cut from the living animal. 

48, Bos Caffer (vative name “ Bozo” 
tho grass is sufficiently heavy—J. H. 8, ‘This animal is not 
domesticated as the species of India is, ‘The dimensions of tho 
Jargest specimen measured are as follows :— 














Met with wherever 








me 
Between tpn of borat wa eagty a 
Toner length of horn from crown to tip vfhorm <2 
Greatest cireumnferenco .= +» ee 
Distance between bases of horns 1: ou 
‘Length from nose to top of head <. 8 





It isa fierce animal, affording excellent sport and food. The 
hatives capture them alive in foot-traps attached to logs of 
ood or they (the Wogesl and Wakidi) steal up to them and 
spear them while asleoy 

‘44, Manis Temminckié (?)—A living specimen was seen with 
Egyptian traders at 3° y. lat. 

Central Africa its scales were observed worn as a charm ; 
they were 3 to 4 inches across, and lined or combed at one end. 
‘The people say “he who possesses one of these animals sould 
have great wealth,” meaning that each ecale is marketable, Dr. 
Kirk mentions that its scales aro worn as * fetish.” 

45, Lepus ap.—The hare of Central, Africa is smaller than 
the English, it rims more like a rabbit, and its ears are dis- 


e tely large. 
8, Hyiric-sp- The quills and ‘holes of poreupings were 
constantly met with, and when we arrived in Uganda territo 
found the hunted them with dogs for their fc 
them ont of their earths. 
47. Grass rat, living in the huts with lizards, both of 
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which are abundant in Unyoro. It feeds upon vegetable diet en- 
tirely, and has the appearance of a half-grown rat. ‘These rats are 
Yory tame but wary of traps; they live in holes. ‘The natives 
~ of Africa who have not been to the coast will eat rats. I asked 
four of our followers whether they had tasted them ; all replied 
Hat they hud, adding that the flesh was sweeter than fowl. 

AS. Euryotis sp—lmperfect skin, Unyamezi. Lives in houses 
like the common houso rat of this country. Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ Sth March, 1864. 

49. Aulacodus Sivindernianus.—A head of this from Uganda, 
‘This animal was given to me alive by the King of Uganda, 1 
never met with it in a wild state, though it is commonly 
ought by hie huntar forthe royal table. H. 8, Be 

50. Galunda pulchelta (Gray) —£ Proceedings of the Zoologica 
Society,’ 1864, p.57, niet " Opamaoa in Unpemest. Oolonen 
sketch by Graut in the collection of the R. G. 8, Seen also in 
Usui. “A striped field-mouse.” 

51. Georyclua pallidus (Gray), sp. non.—Molo-rats, svarmiie 
at an altitiide of 4500 fect, where our camp was pitched at 

eh, near some wild fig-trees. ‘Their far was remarkably 
loge and ‘thick, and varied in colour, from black to brown-and- 
white. ‘The Georychns is considered a fetish animal by some 
of our followers, 

52 Georyclus albifrons (Gray), sp. nov—Fur ashy grey, 
With a lange white spot on the forehead. 

58. Bathyergus ap.—Speke's coloured sketch in the Royal 
Geographical Society much resembles Petor illustrated speties 
of this, but Speke's figure has a straight tail an inch long. 

54. Jerboa (killed 22nd October, 1861, with the heel of my 
shoo) —Bottle-nosed, with long hind legs of fur, pretty pinched- 
in toes; sizé small ; colour that of an ordinary rat. 

55, Sciurus ornatus (J. E, Gray)—' Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 1864, p. 13, pl. i. 

56. Soiurus favivtis (@)—-B5th October, 1860: « Shot 
small equisal with white Tongitndinal stipe alone: cach 
upper side. I found it up a tree in Usagara.” Lhave no doubt 
it is this species figured in Peters! ‘ Mozambique.’ 

87. Seiurus. pailiatus (?)—9th December, 1860: “Saw 
& neat little squirrel of the ordinary colour, I suspect it was 
this species figured in Peters’ Mozambique. 

58. Dogs (called “M'boa”)—The breed commonly seen is 
the Pariah of India, either red or white, very rarely of two 
colours, but the African animal was seldom heard’ to give 
tongue. They are affectionate, and will whine if their master 
beavay. The Wazanda are passionately fond of dogs, which 
they steal or even buy for 300 cowries, and Tend them about 
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wherever they 20, carrying them on their heads across streams 
Sn huntiog with them. | ‘They, ‘and the people at_Karagweh, 
ged hele, bunting dogs. A coloured sketch, by Speke, of a 

gn the collection of the RG. 8. 

9, Fores were heard often at night, and our followers 
thought their bark an ill omen. Saw one the size of a jackal, 
which Speke called tho "Silver Fox.” Ho had  remarkabl 
greet figure, With long neck and long black elegant ‘nil, 

meal colour was dark, but in the dusk he seemed to have 
‘a white chest, His bark was like that of a small dog. 

60, Olayon Tala Smith)—Shot in Ugogo, while foraging 
alone in tho jungle.—J. H. 8. Sketch by Speke in R. G. 8, 

it in inilk; shot Ugogo, Nov. ; weight, 6f lbs.”—J. HL. 8. 
Fura mottled mad colour; muzzle, paws, and tail: black ; ears 
Tong, erect conrad ipped with black. 

A. Pais Leo (Linn,).—* Lions wore abundant all along the 
route we traversed, though not often met with, In Uganda 

‘ticular, there were many complaints of their ravage 
FAILS. Tho natives Kill them in traps made so that a 
Fhumber of logs full and crush them; but, whilo at Karagweh, 
tho King ordered tis not to shoot at them, as he considered them, 
to have grown from worms out of the bodies of deceasod kings, 
Dt this restriction did not exist where this Wabnma rico we 
not in power, For instance, in Unyamezi, the Sultan encourages 
the killing of earnivorons animals, and whon a dead one ix 
Drought in thoro is groat rojoicing ; all the fat is preserved as 
mrodieine, ot used in making brotherhood, and the paws, jaws, 
fnd tail of the animal aro tied over the doorway of the Sultan, 
who alone is allowed to wear its ekin, Many instances of cattle 
fand men killing were seen or heard of. 

62, Filia sp.—The xkin of a leopard was brought for sale at 
Mininga, on the 12th April, 1861, Tho spots were of the 
‘ordinary shape, but jet black and shining. 

62. Fotis terval—<The Princes of Uganda wear tho skin of 
this animal asa royal badge. This kitten was given mo alive 
by a native of Unyoro, under the condition that if it died tho 
careaso was to be given back for his dinner.”—J. H. 8. The 
Sultan of Karagweh sometimes wore the skin of a cat, the fur 
of which was thick and handsome, with dark lines at the back 
of the neck, then spotted all over, 

G4. Helis p.—One evening, at Kazeh, a wild eat, the size of 
our tom cats, bounded before me through the bush; he had 
f batred skin and tail. Again, at Ukuni, a similar animal was 
Observed one morning with deep brown bars upon its body. 

65. Felis chave—"Found near Mininga, concealed in a rut 
on the road." —J. H.S. At Ukuni the village drums always 
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eat tlie assembly on the arrival of any animal of the fe 
order, A lynx, known to kill cattle, and even baflulo, was 
carried into the village by two men ona pole. He was no 
Jonger than our English fox, but of a reddish dust colour, with 
indistinct spots; head that of a perfect cat, white round. the 
eyes and on the belly; tail remarkably short, stumpy, and, 
in death, eurled over the back like thit of a cur dogs logs 
stout and thickly furred ; ears tipped with black hairs, and black 
in colour with a mixture of white, On his arrival, the Sultan, his 
Sultana, and a second wife, sat round the dead animal with 
the people around them, a lump of serpent’s dung was rubbed 

ith water into a paste, which the Sultan spotted himself with and 
his two wives on the forehead, chest, tip of shoulders, insteps, 
nd palms of hands, ‘This concluded, dancing is kept up for 
several hours, 

66, Hywend erocata (native name * Feessee ")—Shot a male in 
gogo. They aro numerous, daring, and troublesome, seen and 
heard constantly, running up howling at us even during the day, 
Jooldog i upon us during wight and. stealing the best of our 
goat by breaking into our huts; but, though bold, this 
Animal is cowardly, and will not attack cattle, as he is afraid 
of being kicked or tossed. by their horns, His general colour 
is dingy mud, with very indistinct. spots on the body and still 
fowor pon his logs, ‘The muzzle is Blok, the mano long and 
mudeolonr, with black-tipped tail, He had two large mamas, 
no testicles externally, and the pouis is altogether. sheathed, 
His gait is wadding, and he stands much higher at the shoulder 


thin behind. 

67. dadius (Smith),—“ Seen, 
ness of M?'Guuda M’Kaleo, on the ground. 

68, tes fasciatus (?) (native name # Goozeer00),—Saw 
a troop of them at Ukuni. Shot one with bullet, and anothor 
Was tearing at the entrails of the dying one whon I gut up. ‘Che 
whole body and tail was barred cross with black, 

69. A.sinail red weasel-like animal was observed in Ugogo. 

70. Lutra sp. (native name “ Gonjeb,’—Kar,).—Ottors are in 
the lakes of Central Africa, and the king of them, a grey furred 
‘one, is said to live in the Karagweh Lake; but the common otter 
is enid to havo black fur, In Abyssinia, those who aro allowed. 
to wear its skin are men of ronk, similar to out knights, 

Tl, Me it frons (Geoftr.).—One dried specimen. “This 
dat was shot flying at Mininga, "They were numerous, but rose 
Singly from the ground andl alighted sometimes in bushes, some= 
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On the 11th August, in the forest of Ukuni, I started « yellow 
Bat out ofthe tree. eee aeeaien 
1. Cercopithecus sp—An imperfect skin of this; indetermin- 
able, “‘Turberi mankey.. Numerous in tho forest near the 
coast in Uzaramo.’—J. H. 8. ‘This specimen was a young one, 
shased 13th October, for 3 yards of cloth, from a native, 

Ww several in the forest, where the people hunt them with 
dogs, but they do not eat them here, though the Wasoombwab, 
south of Ukuni, do eat them, 

74, Colobus.—In Usaramo, observed monkeys, like the Indian 
Tungoor in size und appearance, taking eanters in tho forest, 
then stopping inv daring manner, A abot or two mado them 
‘stand up liko men. 

75, Colobus gueresa (?) (Riipp.)—The tippet monkey was 
never seon alive, but in Unyoro we saw its xkin worn by 
porters, and there is no doubt that it extends from tho ast 
Const 10 4x, lat, ‘They are said to be numerous on the sea- 
board (Arima), his beautiful animal is said by the natives to 
fariue thus: “People kill me for my slkin because it is 
Dut I harm no one, I eat no one’s grain, my only food 
‘surfaces of perfectly entire leaves, so why kill me?" It is suid 
of him that when wounded ho tears ont the long hair of his 
‘mano on purpose to destroy his skin! Ho is not called « monkey 
(Lumber), but by some other name. 

76, Arctopithecus (?).—On the left bank of the Nilo, at 2? x, 
Int, we saw monkeys jumping from treo to tree, They 
16 (2) inches high, hid long tails, grey bucks, light Pelli, 
lack faces and ears, with white beards and eyebrows. 

‘At Madi, in Decomber, while shooting over rocky ground by 
fa stream, some Iungoor disputed the position with me, barking 
angrily ; they bad black fuces and bushy: heads of hair. 
fortnight afterwards, in the samo locality, saw a herd of barking, 
reil-hottomed monkeys, called “Yance,” which my guide told 
‘me would return 1 spear if thrown at them. 

Monkeys aro a great nuance wien shooting, as ty always 
bn the ‘word of alarm to antelopes und other wild animals, 

Ve heard of people who dwell in trees in the country to the 
west of Kargweh, and imagine that the gorilla wos indicated, 
but we never saw this animal in the land of the Nile. 
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X.—Notes on the East, North-east, and West Coasts of Yoro, 
By Commander H, C. Sr, Jouy, 2.x., H.ALS. Sylvia, 


We left Hakodadi on July 28th, 1871, beating westwardly ; 
but owing to the strength of tho current (averaging 6 knots) 
‘on the 2th found ourselves one mile to the east of our starting 
int. Having refilled with coal we started again from Hako- 
Gna and proceeded east, passing Cape Yerinio during’ « thlgk 
fog, the ship driting wostward about ono mile pet hotr, and.on 
the 8rd August anchored in Akishi, Started early ‘on the 
following morning, and reached Nemoro the same evening. 

Left Nemoro for Shibets. As soon as Notski Spit was 
reached, the ship boing on new ground, I carried a line of 
soundings to Shibets 16 miles from east ‘end of spit, keopin 
elose to the Yezo shore, I beliovo, howover, there is a channel, 
with 6 or 7 fathoms in it, farther out. Shibets is tho: last 
settlement previous to rounding the north-east eape, Sirotoko, 
At thia place there aro 280 Ainos and 60 Japanese ; salmon 
fishing is carried on, but no cultivation is attempted. 

‘At daylight on ‘the 8th wo proceeded west to Abasiri, 
rounding Cape Sirotoko, whose real position is about 30 smiles 
eouth-onst of that shown on the Admiralty Chart. At Abusiri 
8 considerable river rans into the bay, tho country round is 
govered with wood, principally deciduous tre, Tho wtlement 
invcomposed of ‘about 160 Japanese and’ Ainos ‘engaged it 
salmon fishing, 

Reached Mombets, a swall fishing-station (about 54 miles 
waa, of Abasiriy on tho. 10th, and Capo Soya on the Lith, 
where we anchored off tho settlement, outside tho reefs which 
extond a great distaneo along the bay, but not far off shore, 
‘Tho remuins of tho Latdler wero still visible, 

Left early on the 12th and proceeded to Risiri Island, 
intending to rernain thero until the south-west wind blew over, 
‘The water for a considerable distance off Capo Nossyab was 
much discoloured, and 5° less salt than the pure seu waters 
evidently influenced by some large river. 

Quantities of drift wood, trees, and refuse, were floating in 
the discoloured water, and particularly along the line of contact, 
doubtless brought down by the river from inland. ‘Tie south= 
westerly wind dying away, and the weather goneally lating 
up, we proceeded on, passing Taruri sands at milnight, 
arrived at Otarunai at 1 pat. on the 13th. 

Otarunai is the port for the Iskari salmon fishery; about 
6000 tons of this fish are dried and shipped for the southern 
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nts, Herrings are dried and boiled down for manure. ‘The 
yy is eapable of being turned into an excellent harbour, by 
‘means of « breakwater, stone for which abounds in the locality. 
Iskari is 4 settlement about 13 miles east by water, and 20 by 
Ind; situated at the mouth of the largest and finest river i 
Yezo, of the same name; measuring. from 200 to 200 yards 
in width for a considerable distance, with about 10 feot of water 
on the bar; inside, and along the sandy bank of the river, 
there are 6 or 7 fathoms, 

Satspro, tho new capital of Yer, a present couse of about 
100 woolen huts or houses, It is 24 miles south-east. from. 
Otarunai, and 20 miles south of Iskari, It took ame 4 hours 
to go from its situation to the river by boat, down a partially 
natural and partially artificial stream. A new rowd is being 
inade to Endermo Harbour. The country ix perfectly wild, and, 
entirely covered with fine timber, hant wood, oak, ete. ‘The 
‘il is Fick, and the lower slopes of the hills well adapted for 
agricultural purposes. Almost anything would grow-and flourish; 
potatoos, beans, millet and wheat, are already grown in small 
patches of ground in tho villages. 

© Wo left here on the 22nd and proceeded round the coast to 
Tmo, gaming lot of over 100 junk, tound youth, laden 
with fish; there were as many more at anchor in the bay, aud a 
number at Yoitehi, 10 miles west of Otarunai, 

‘he coal ming at Iwani is still being worked by 80 hands, 
and appears to have beon open about five years. Ido not think 
it can over pay, there being no means of getting the coal away. 
‘Tho tramvay is in good order, and small quantities are shipped 
off in junks when opportnnities occur and weather permits. 
‘Tho hay is entirely open to the southward and westward, aud 
‘there is no indentation, or bay or eroek which could. bo form 
Jato e harbour, however stall. A fow junks wero eqicezed. jn 
Tetween the rocks in one or two places, but they draw little 
water, and make fast to the rocks ; neither aro they particular 
about being bumped a bit, 
gg\Ne Het a8 74 Pat. for Hakodedi, and arrived there on the 

ith, 

In the south-west parts of Yezo 1 feel sure anything in the 
way of agriculture would answer well; the growth of wild. 
Plants, and particulary grase, fy marvellous, ‘There ae sitna- 
tions abont Otaranai, Iwani, and Satsporo well adapted for grain. 
The little wheat that is grown is cut before the middle of 
August, Several kinds of roots answer well. Wood and good 
sized timber abounds, both hard wood and pine, 

‘The north-east and east coast Ido not think would answer 
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for furming purposes, being washed by the cold stream from the 
north. Fish and timber exports, however, would botlt pay along. 
this coast, 

The summer months are short, and the sun is generally 
obscured by fogs. 

‘he west coast is under the influence of the warm stream; 
the eust, north-east, and south-east, as far west as Cape Yerimo, 
under that of the cold. 

Goal is found on the surface at Sara, Satsini, and Siranoki 
on the south coast, and Uromoki on the west coast ; but worked 
uly at Evan, west coast; other minerals aro eid to abound. 
If thoy do, the Jupaneso alone know of their existence. 

Want of harbours, or even anchorages, is the great drawback 
to Xezo. ‘The extont of const line is about 1000. miles, and 
along the whole of that distance there are only Hakodadi and 
Endermo on tho south-west, andl Akishi on the south-east, that ean 
bo called harbours. Hamanaka is an anchorage, Nemoro is but 
an anchorage, and from Nemoro to Otarunai, a distance of 
420 miles, thero is nothing in tho shape of a harbour. A vessel 
may anchor at one or two places, provided the wind is off shores 
under such circumstances little could be done in tho way 
exportation sould tho jland become of any importance, 

tarunai is at all times safe, and might be made an excellent, 
harbour, ‘There is no place ‘between Otarunai and Hakodadi 
which can bo used as an anchorage, except Sutsini and R 
Inland, and there only under favourable circumstances, Cone 
sidoring Otarunai as & harbour, there aro then four along tho 
1000 miles of coast line, namely, Hakodadi, Enderino, Akishi, 
find Otarunai; and threo auchorages possossing good shelter 
those are Hamanaka, Nemoro, and Sutsini. 

‘None of the places I'visited in tho Hust had ever seen Ento- 
pean vessels eyen pass the coast, except some years ago, when 
Ayesel went once or twice to Nisibets, and a steamer 
into the Straits of Yexo, and proceeded to Nemoro; tho 5} 
is the first sman-of-war, and almost the first ship, that has 
round Yezo, 
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On May Sth, 1871, H.MS. Sylvia left Hakodadi for the 
eastward. Cape Yerimo was passed at midnight, It is prov 
bably as much as 15 miles out. of position, as laid down on our 
chart (Kuril Islands, 2405), but is correctly shown on the 
Japanese chart of this island, 

Akishi, or Capo of Good Hope Bay, was reached in the after- 
noon of the following day, ‘This bay is 18 miles to the east of 
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its position as shown on our chart, and about 2 miles south in 
Iatitude ; but is correct, uccording to the Japanese chart, not only 
in position, but in delizeation. A meridian distance was taken 


The Japanese have a settlement af this, pluco, consisting, 
according to the statement of the head official, of 40 Japaneso 
‘and 160 Ainos, Fish of numerous kinds—salmon, herring, flat 
fis, aud a very white silvery fresh-water fish, about 10 inches 
Jong—abound.” The salmon do not come into season until 
August and September. 

Some of the tish are dried, but the greater portion are boiled 
down for manure, which is ‘sent south. Seaweed cutting and 
drying commences in July, lusting three months, during which 
time fishing is almost. suspended, Junks bring provisions 
during the summer; overland there is a path to Hakodadi, 
which place can be reached in about 17 to 20 days. 

‘he cultivation of rice was commenced, but entirely failed ; 
nothing else las been attempted. until this year, when about 
@ quarter of un acre has been planted with common potatoes ; 
they were not put in the ground until the end of May. 
Notwithstanding the inducements of a honse, money, and 
free living being held out by the Japanese Government, these 
people ‘cannot be got to migrate so far north, dreading: the 

seawn, Iam given to understand many die from cold 
uring the severe and lengthened winter, 

‘The Japanese, contrary to their usual custom, livera great 
eal on animal’ food, not only here but at the other pl 
we visited; deer abound during the winter months. ‘The Ainos 

wr to be in abject slavery to the Japanese. Money is 
seldom used, wages Leing paid in kind. ‘The head man informs 
me the expenditure on tue part of the Government last’ year 
amounted to 11,100 dollars, aguinst which exports (fish and 
seaweed) brought in 15,000 dollars. I very much doubt this 
statement ; probably; like most Japanese accounts, itis according 
to what suits the individual, without the slightest regard or idea 
of truth, 

‘The country, from a little to the westward of Akishi, 
suddenly becomes perfectly flat in appearance, as if the higher 

wind had been sliced off, so very even and level dovs it 

ik. It is in reality nothing but « repetition of small hills 
and valleys, with streams and rivers running in every direetion, 
In licight it is 250 feet, gradually lowering eastward. ‘The 
whole country is covered with wood, mostly deciduous trees, 
mixed with spruce, fir, and yew. Of the deciduous kinds I 
collected fourteen or fifteen—oak, birch, walnut, and bazel are 
the most numerous, Hardly any of these trees grow large 
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enough to make timber, exeept the spruce pine. ‘This is, how- 
ever, owing to the tangled mass the woods are in, ‘Trees of 
all ages lie strewed over the ground, heaped ono across the 
other, covered with moss and lichen of long and wild growth; 
wild currants, raspberries, and creepers are the principal under 
growth, with’ again underneath this a rank, coarse, bamboo 
grass, ‘The country is at present in its wildest, most tangled, 
and impenetrable state. In places there are immense lagoons 
‘and swamps, the swamps overgrown with rank strong reeds and 
hazel shrubs, ‘The soil is made up of decayed wood and 
Teafmould, and is yery rich. ‘The rock is universally eonglo- 
merate: , 

At the head of the bey is a large lagoon, with » good: 
sized riyer running into it} the lagoon is very shallow, almost 
ary at low water. ‘The river is protty rapid, and comes from 
the north-weet. “Oysters abound in the lagoon, aloo. other 
shellfish; and nunierous species of water-birds, waders, and 
divers, congregate in great numbers over this’ well-adapted 
locality for them, 

‘The climate of Akishi is far more moderate than after 
rouniling the east cape. In the middle of May snow lies in 
reat ens; hard an thik but prepay where i has been 

ifted into deeper dips and sheltered nooks; still the whole 
‘country wus very humid from the melting snow, small streams 
running in places whero otherwise it would’ be quite dry. 
Here frost sets in hard in September, and snow fills soon 
Afterwards, which shortons the summer considerably. 

‘The Japanese here, certainly in appearance, look the picture 
gettin very mcs i the rigorous climate agroe with 

em. 

‘The coast between Cape Yerimo and Akishi, a distance of 
nearly 90 miles, stretches about north-east from the cape, 
slightly curving back, then trending more to the eastward; thera 
is not even un indentation along here. Junks do anchor during 
westerly wind a little to the north of Yerimo. 

Kusuri, a Japanese settlement 20 miles west of Akishi, is 
sitnated at the mouth of a river. There are abont 500 Jay 
and rather more Ainoshere: the usual thing, fish and seaweed, 
being the produce of the place. A vessel ean anchor off the 
settlement if the wind is off shore, or between north-west 
and north-east, but not otherwise. Considering this bay a 

anchorage, and believing it to be the ouly place towards 

east end of Yezo which could be termed such, I decided 
to make a plan of it, Leaving officers and men to do so, I left 
on the 12th of May, when the weather appeared to have 
settled, and reached Hamanaka the same day. 
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Hamanaka.—This is the next settlement, 13 miles east of 
Akishi, It is a large open bay, except for an island runuing 
across the southern part, and which forms the anchorage inside it. 
‘Phere are more Ainos and Japanese here than at Akishi; the 
same produce, fish and seaweed, and no cultivation, Snow lay 
im greater quantities than at Akishi. It blew hard for two 
days, so much so, that I was unable to land except on the 
evening of the 13th. 

Cape Noyshap—On the 14th, Sunday, being fine, the Sylvia 
left, and at noon was abreast Cape Noyshap, the east cape of 
‘Yezo (Nossyam or Broughton), which is 17 miles south-west of its 
Position on the chart. It is a rocky, rugged-looking point, 
eile feet eee From Akishi here the land ee aoe 

slope, and of exactly the same aspect, exeept that there 
fire larger patches of the country with only the bebe 
grass growing on it. The trees are more stunted, and yery much 
ferences weather-bestex; appearing as if swept out of the 
perpendicular by the strong westerly winds, The islands to the 
eastward of the cape are similar in appearance to the mainland, 
and look very much as if in former ages they were part of the 
island of Yezo. For a distance of 3 miles due south of the cape, 
and along the land for several miles west of it, are reefs and. 
rocks in every direction, 

Yeo Strait—There is a clear , of about 1} mile in 
width, between Cape Noyshap and the nearest reefs off it. But 
from here (these reefs) retching ‘east and towards the islands, 
appearing connected with the islands, and, in fact in every 
direction, are reefs and rocks, both under and above water. 
‘The islands being so low and flat, are seen at no great dis- 
tance. ‘The nearest island to the cape, the most northern one, 
is 5 miles off, the southern Tauiles. A more ugly or dangerous 
pass and locality could scarcely be found, being, as it is, open to 
the Pacific, and constantly enveloped in dense fog. And the 
currents, both strong, aud unknown for certainty as to direction, 
add to this rugged cape dangers which had better be shunned 
by proceeding further east, and passing between the large and 
high island Skotan, and the most easterly of this low flat grony 

‘here are ten islands in this group, Skotan making the 
eleventh. The easternmost one from the cape is 20 miles dis- 
fant, Skotan is 20 from this one, leaving a good passage 
between of 20 miles in width. Skotan’ (Chicotan on sheet 
2405) has a few Japanese settled on it, Also Sibuts, the north~ 
western one of the group, has a few settlers, Fish and seaweed 
are the only two exports in Yezo, ‘These islands abound with 

and other birds. 
soon as the ‘cape is passed, the strait of Yezo is entered, 
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‘The Sylvia reached Nemoro about 3 vat.; it is nearly 15 
miles almost due west of the cape. Its position (on sheet 2405) 
is more than 22 miles to the north-east of its real locality. A 
meridian distance was taken to this place, 

‘The anchorage at this settlement is capable of giving fair 
shelter for one vessel of small size, besides some junks, which 
make fast to tho rocks on the island, that running across the 
bay, forms the anchorage inside it, As this is the only place 
in the east extreme of Yezo with any pretensions whatever to 
an anchorage, and being a Japanese settlement, I made a plan 
of it, 

On the 24th of May I took a line of soundings across. the 
stmits, taking the course from the Japanese chart, which 
includes Kunasiri Island. Immense masses of floating ice 
blocked up the northern entrance of the straits, ‘The north- 
east cape of Yezo was almost entirely covered with snow, 
and on Kunasiri Island quantities till lay’ in detached 

leap 

Lomare or Kunasiri Island is similar to Yezo, producing 
wood, principally oak and birch, but, except in places where 
there happens to be shelter, the trees reach scarcely 20 feet, 
in boigh and appear then tobe twisted to all kind of shapes 
the tops biown off. Spruce pine is of some size in the valleys, 
‘The same coarse bamboo grass flourishes as well as it does 
in Yero, 

Timen Bay is open to the south and south-west ; it is very 
shallow, but regular in depth. ‘There are about 160 Japanese 
and Ainos in the settlement, Seals and ducks are very plen- 
tiful along the shores of the low spit forming the eastern side 
of the bay. ‘The south-west point of Kunasiri Island was fixed 
astronomically. 

‘Nolsti—2ith May. Today, being fine, I took a line. of 
soundings across to Notski, a curious nook-like, sandy. spit 

ing out. from. the Yezo shore on the westem side of the 
strait, and from hero to Nemoro. ‘The soundings give a very 
irregular bottom. 

Between Nemoro and tho north-east cape, Sirotoko, there 
are three sottlements, all under the Governor of Nemoro. The 
‘Japanese surveying ofticers have boon employed surveying this 


part. 
On the 2nd of June the Sylvia left, anchoring that eyenis 
at Hamanaka, and returning to Akishi the next day; sights 
‘were obtained on the Ist. 1 went to Hamanaka to fix it astro- 
nomically, bringing a line of soundings from Nemoro to Akishi. 
Considering the weather experienced, the survey of the Inst- 
mentioned bay had got on very well; but every available hour 
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ind to be taken alvantage of, both previons to my return 
Mat Mh the Togs becouing’ more fequent and of longer 


duration. 
The Governor of Nemoro is a man of consequence, and, 
unlike Japanese generally, is energetic and clever. He has 
sketches and even plans of the whole of his jurisdiction, 
‘and for three years noted regularly the climate, change of 
seasons, duration of ditto, winds, &e. I have more confidence 
fn this man than in any Japanese I have yet met. 
From my own observations, the current flows through the 
Straits, between Yezo and Kunasiri, always running 
to the southward. The temperatare of the water was aT, 
a im May, both at ‘and bottom, From Cape 
Ne to Yerimo it flows west along the coast. Temperature 
to 87°, both at surface and bottom. ‘The colour of the 
water is uniformly of a brownish tint. It was generally 40° 
When soundings were taken, ‘This cold current, constantly 
“As Bt ‘against the coasts of this island, causes, even in 
Jatita eto 45°, the climate to be rigorous and the summer 
short, ‘Tho sun having great power during June, July, and 
‘August, soon heats the land, consequently’ an casterly wind, 
which is cold, coming off the Arctic waters, with a temperature 
UF 37% invariably brings a fog. Whenever we have had the 
‘rind from the southwest to north-east it has, almost without, 


il th fog. West to north-east winds, or off the 
re 





and, clear off in a very short time. 

‘Tem ‘the atmosphere during May varied from 
70? to 90", In this month we had most severe weather, both 
at this place and Nemoro. 2nd and 23rd, a strong, westerly 
gale, veering round to north-east, and bringing snow, the entire 
Country being covered to a depth of 8 inches. Fieroe and 
sudden winds lasting for half a day, then shifting and dying 
faway, oF springing up from another quarter, were frequent ; 
‘the thermometer on many occasions below freezing-point. 
‘Tho winds were very cutting, and rain fell toa very considerable 
aupun with he wind fom. any quae. Great quantities of 

loati drifted through Yezo strait, brought down, prol 
from the coasts of Sagalien, with the current. y 

‘Snow fell on four days at least; rain on twelve; and twelve 

foggy southnet was ‘the prevailing wind. The 
Governor at Nemoro states, that, during June, July, and 
‘August, frequently for three weeks at a time, he has nover 
seen the stn, so constant are the fogs. At this placo and 
Kusnri the head men agree in stating, until the frost comes 
jn September, they usually have about three fine days a month, 
without fog, during the entire summer months. 
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On the 2nd of June snow still lay on the ground at Nemoro, 


and the north-ostenpe, Birotoko, which 3s high Innd,renined 
great quantities for a considerable way inland, ‘The summer 
is now commencing, 13th June, and by all accounts is over 
about the first week in September. ‘The sun during the summer 
being usually obscured by fog, is a very great drawback to any 
agriculture. Grain, rice, beans, and a few other seeds have 
oon tried by the Japanése.” Mustard appears to bo the only 
One, however, that came to anything. This was at Kusu 

At Nemoro hard frost sets in in September, and snow fails in 
October. ‘Who straitis frozen over in great patches by December! 
‘There appears to be no spring. 'Tho snow disappears by the 
end of May, and. by the divt woek in Juno surnmer may. be 
said to have arrived, The buds burst immediately, the first 
flowers show out; good and rich grass springs up (while you 
lool at it); the easly troos azo. green. inva few days;_and 90 
suldon is the transition tht it appears almost nerd, 

‘There are.no mines or minerals known to exist, except at 
Sykubets, a little west of Kusuri, where coal is procurable from 
the surface, 

Binds and animals nppear to pay little regard to the seasons, 
reproducing thoir species early in May; tho former sitti 
on their eggs surrounded by snow. ‘The principal fish fou 
in the eastern parts of Yezo are herrings, which are in ine 
credible numbers. ‘The temperature of the sea being below 40, 
which doos not agree with the tomporature the same fish ard 
found, on our own coasts, in 54° to 58°. Salmon are not #0 
plentiful as on the west const; these fish are not in season until 
the end of Angust; flat fish aro not sought, but are common, 
‘The mode adopted for procuring herrings is simple enough: a 

straight net is run out from the beach, where the water 
ig shallow, nt abont 300 yards distance is a large square bag, 
similarly set, and arranged as the sake net, for salmon 
Scotland. This fish is both larger and coarser 
jn our own waters, and tasteless in comparison. ‘Tho Japanese 
do not understand salting herrings, boiling them down for 
manure being the chief way of gain, 

Both government.and private firms have fishing companies 
sent to all theso settlements, and, as far as the quantity of fish 
Goes, thro ie ample fled for very many more than at present 
fro engaged in it. 
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Suwwny oF waar HAs peex Dose stxce THE Sylvia's 
(ZEAVING HAKODADI, INFORMATION GAISED REGARDING 
Cumate, Seasoss, Ke, axp SUGGESTIONS RELATING TO 
‘Tue Suuvey o THE Coasts, nestoes OTHER PanricULARs. 
‘A meridian distance was taken to this place, Akishi Bay, 
and a complete survey of the port made. It is, without excep- 
tion, the only place or locality which is a port, and to which a 
vessel can make in stress of weather, if blown to the eastward 
‘when proceeding to Hakodadi, and which is not unlikely to 
happen during the winter months; also if proceeding to the 
‘eastward round Yezo, it is an excellent place to have-on your 
lee if caught in a south-east gale, or to wait during fogs, pre- 
oust sari eas and if tho const of Yean isto be survyel. 
Tt is now a starting-place, and a rendezvous for coal, &e. From 
hero the Sylvia proceeded, ag close to the coast as’ possible, to 
tho net stlement, whore there i an anchorage, a distanc® of 
From here to the next cape, east 15 miles, as close to the 
gest a0 print, and om tthe east cope of Yero, Noy, 
120 miles further, rounding this dangerous cape, passing botween 
fim reefs, pate: Satpal ten and Gare to nae con- 
idering it as the princi Japanese sett ent, and only place 
that can be called an ‘anywhere in the east pricey 
ned it aol surveyed th Tay. "From Ize, took Tino of 
‘soundings across to anchorage, and fixed. south-west 
point astronomical, tack to Note or Yezo, and from Nott 
to Nemoro. These soundings, being to and from south-east 
and. south-west extremes of Kunasiri Island, and across the 
stat st dlferent parts, proved at any rat ‘shat no rogue 
‘shoal extended off the southern end of Kunasiri, and also that 
‘there is a passage or channel through this strait; this, how- 
‘ever, will be shown and remarked on shect now in construction, 
and remarks for directions, returning from Nemoro here, with 
sights and soundings the entire distance. From here I take 
ights back to Hakodadi. 








Be 








vations, were brought from Akishi here (Hakodadi) previons to 
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starting west. I intend proceeding to Endermo Harbour, which 
has been surveyed but not fixed, 

Glinate—May wns a cold, av, and boisterous month; frost 
and snow were frequently experienced, ‘To this timo in June 
it has been very much finer, but foggy as much more frequently, 
Tasting five days ata time, In the besinning of the'month, 
herbage was a8 fur forward a it is in England about the first 
week in April; but, as previously stated, when once commenced 
it rapidly pr . 

‘The shortness of the summer, and the cold winds which 
prevail during the fow months constituting that season, besides 
the, almost perpetual fogs, would render any attempts at culti- 
vation, if not impossible, at least very unprofitable; what has 
boon tried has failed, Roots would probably answor better than 
grain, ‘The soil is good, but damp, Salting fish might bo 
‘enlarged upon to any extent, and would prove most lucrative. 

‘The increase of population at these sottlements appears to bo 
bronght about but very slowly and tandily, the Japanese disliking 
tho hard winter, and cold fogs of sumtier. In winter they do 
wothings see lk their neighbours tho bears, which animal is 
common. All the Japaneso I have conversed with wish to 
return south. 

‘ho Japaneso chart is, comparing it with proper observations 

and fixed positions, very correct as far as the coast lino goes, 

and islands lying off it, What they do not appear to Iny down 
ing, 





on their charts, or maps moro properly” are reefs or 
angers not seen. Soundings ancl plans of good anchorages aro 
Teauieed; but forall purposes at present, and likely t0 be 80 
for many years to come, a detailed survey of the const would 
be-n grent wasto of time and labour. ‘The Japanese chart is 
quite sufficient for all present purposes. _Europeay.vessels 
(having no business to call them this ay) mover ‘cast, 
‘or visit any of these small and insignificant settlements; a 
few junks during tho summer earry off all that can be got 

ther of dried fish and seaweed. “A sheet of the east cape, 
which would necessarily include the islands and reefs off it and 
thom, would take probably two entiro seasons to complete, 
through months being wasted by fogs and bad weather. 

‘Unless this part of the world took an entire revulsion, and 
changed from rigorous to a moderate climate, and mines 
‘were opened, and ports formed or turned up where there are none 
now, it would be useless, as well as a waste of time, money, and 
Jabonr, to commence any detailed work, Russian ‘men-of-war ocen- 
sionally pass east of Yezo, but always take tho between 
Kunasiri and Iturup, or Staten Islund; and doubtless this is 


the wisest and best course. The dangers off Cay Noyshay 
‘Vou. Xun, Meee 
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and the group of islands mixed up with refs, rocks ns they are, 
Besides those extending some miles off the cape itself, parti- 
ilerly bore sctrard, cause thi surrow pss rochd 488 Gay 
to be most dangerous, and fogs coming on suddenly add much 
to theso dngers. If a vessel once gets within them in making 
folttha pam and beoames entangled in fog and bad ‘woatber, 
sho is pliced at once in imminent danger.’ The currents aleo 
are strong, and whirl round this eape and among the reefs, 

‘The governor at Nemoro promised most faithfully to erect a 
beacon 20 feet high on the eape, which will enable a vessel to 
pick it ont with certainty, which at present is very diffinlt, 
even with a complete sheet of the strait, eape, reefs, &e. This 
will never be a pleasant place to make, in a vessel : but if any 
detailed work is to be done of the eastern part of Yezo, this 
should first recommend. The other coasts are regular and 
even, with deep water off them, and are well delineated on the 
Tapanese iuaps. 


TRANSLATION OF THE GovEeRNor or Nemoro’s Notes ox 
Wearuze, &o., numa Tuner Years’ Restpexou ruene, 


“Te begins to snow, end of October, 
“he snow disappears by May ; it is 2 fect deep all over the 
ground during the winter. 
"he sen freezes a long way out, 
“Tho ground is frozen hard to 9 depth of 2 fect, and remains 
to 





% ap to Jone 
«he Japanese never can wear summer clothes, 
4 Fog i constant all the summer. 
“Radishes, turnips, and potatoes will grow, 
“The current is always running through the strait, coming 
from the north-east, and it never runs the opposite way.” 


I think these few remarks ean be depended on, ‘This man is 
oth energetic and clever, und has made Nemioro what it really 
is, small but flourishing settlement, although at present com- 
posed of only a few hots and houses, 





XI.—On the * Ruined Cities” of Central America, By Captain 
Lispesay Brine, 2.v., F.2.6.8. 

Ar the time of the Spanish Conquest the Indian races of 

Central America appear to have attained to a very singular and 

remarkable form of civilisation. ‘The cities that now lie hidden 

in jungle and forest wero then densely populated. A powerful 
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Priesthood ocenpied the numerous temples and monastic build- 
ings that are found all over Yucatan, Guatemala, Chixpas, and 
Mexico; a fixed and mild form of goverument was established 
the people were employed in agricultural or Stato labour; 
methods of symbolic language were in courso of construction 
‘and improvement, and hierozlyphics were in use to express 
astronomical data and the prineipal meteorological and political 
evonts. It is much to be regretted that the discovery of the 
American continent occurred before the aboriginal inhabitants 
had sufficient time to develope their growing civilisation, ‘The 
‘Tottecan and cognate races that then occupied Southern Mexico 
and the Central provinces do not appear to have been long 


and destroyed for ever any hope of the Indian race ever 
becoming one of the influential and civilised races of the world. 
In the United States and in Canada the destruction of the 
Indian tribes has not had the samo political consequence, for 
these would have been now, what they were in the’ sixteenth 
contury, with all the vices and virtues of their unsettled and 
savage natares. What races preceding these were the mound- 
Brillers of tho Minisppt And Ol callers oe eae 








continent, and therefore it is of the utmost importance. that 
these evidences of architectural and scientific knowledge should 
be chly investigated. From time to time accounts of 
some of suing have reached a ee ea 
vague form consequent 1 exaggerations of the Spanis 
historians, and it was ‘not tll the last con ‘that any trust 
worthy reports were made upon 


have Boao, epecally by Do We 
and ive report upon 
in Central America and Yneatsn, 
seaisto travelle, Mr. Toba I. Btoph n Ameri 
than thirty years ago, carefully investigated the subjectsand 1 
here siate that, having myeolf viniual may of cities he dat 
scribes, I can testify to the perfect fidelity of his report, and the 
‘Acourucy of the drawings made by the artist who socompanied 
noe et en re fereenis ss 
work of one exceptionally civilised 
ace of Indians, should only be found in.a very limited area. None 
‘exist in South America, ‘nd none in that par of the continent 
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commonly distinguished as North America, ‘They all lio wit 
the tropics, between the 12th and 22nd parallels of north 
tude, und avo chiefly adjacent to the Mexican and Honduras 
ifs, or in the plains on the east of the Cordilleras of Contral 
America, On the western ot Pacific slopes and plateaus, within , 
the samo parallels, are also remains of ancient fortifieations aul 
sacrificial altars, but these aro of a less elaborate type, and are 
allied to the Aztecan structures of Mexico. All this section of 
‘Amorion is 40 interesting and so little known that, in tho spring 
of 1870, after quitting the Mexican ports on the Pacific, 1 
Gecidod to endeavour to cross the continent in a lino from wost 
to east (from the Pacific through Guatemala to the Atlantic), 
in such © manner as would enable me to examine in detail 
the mixed poptiations and conditions of the lands between the 
Cordilleras. and the Pacifio—the contral plateaus, with their 
aboriginal Indian races and ruins; the region almost entirely 
unknown, inhabited by those unbaptized Indians. called tho 
Gandones, near which fie the ruins of Ocosingo and Palenque; 
‘and, finally, to conclude the journey by traversing Yucatan, 
visiting the strange ruins with which that country abounds, and 
emerging on the northern coast of the peninsula at Sisal, where 
Thoped to find a vessel to convey me to Cuba or New Orleans, 
‘Such was the outline of the journey I proposed to attempt, and 
which, after much difficulty nd fatigue, and some slight danger, 
T was able to complete. In this paper, which is necessarily 
yory brief, and cannot, therefore, embrace any of the daily 
jaeldents of my travel, I shall confine myself to the notice of 
certain principal subjecte—the chief prablems which the races 
fand roins of Central America present for solution, 
‘he great physica fextres in Central America are tho ranges 
of tho Oordilleras, which stretch, without a break, northwards 
through Mexico into tho United States and British Columbia, 
whore they are known as the Rocky Mountains, ‘To the south thoy 
dip to a low lovel at tho Isthmus of Panama, and then riso again 
nto the Andes of South America. ‘The high range immodiately 
‘adjacent to tho Pacific is known in Guatemala and Southern 
fexico under tho name of the Sierra Madre, and this consists of 
{& most remarkable chain of voleanoes, which rise sharply in 
‘eontimous succession to heights of from 9000 to 16,000 fuet. 
Behind this voleanie range are the great, elevated tablo-lands or 
plateaus, placed at an average level of 4000 to 5000 fect above 
the sea, and these, again, ate crossed in all directions by high 
‘ot spurs belonging to the central ridge, hese difi- 
culties of communication are further increased by the volcanic 
nature of their formation, It is evident that the wholo of this 
portion of the continent has been subject to most tremendons 
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earthquakes. Long, deep, perpendicular rents occar at fre- 
‘quent intervals, traversing the plains for several miles in length, 
and often exceeding fifteen hundred feet in depth. ‘Then there 
‘ato met with occasionally large, deep, natural pits, evidently 
formed by some subsidence beneath. ‘These are not unsimilar* 
{0 a class of geological phenomena known in the United States 
anderthe name of sinks, and which made their appearance in 
tthe State of Missouri, and particalarly in the neighbourhood of 
Saint Louis after tho earthquake at New Madrid in 1812. 
‘hore are also several lakes, yet unfathomed, which deepen 
abruptly from their shotes. “Earthquakes are becoming les 
frequont, and no serious shock has been known since the final 
Aesteuotion of the ancient city of Guatemala in 1773. ‘There is 
4 singular eireamstance connected with an earlier destruction 
of this city which deserves notice. ‘The ancient capital was 
situated between two large volcanoes; one known as the Volean 
ds Agua, and the other as the Volean de Fuego. ‘The former, 
which is about 14,000 feet high, was supposed to be extinets 
the latter, which is abore 15,000 feet Ingh, was occasionally 
sotive. In 1541, in September, the Volean de Fuego showed 
signs of activity, and then began a series of subterranean shocks 
which alarmed the inhabitants for the safety of their houses; 
bot still nothing unasual was expected, and there was no appre- 
hension of loss of life. But, in the middle of the night ot the 
Lith, the extinct volcano of the Agua gave indications of some 
terrible subterrinean. movement, and suddenly there poured 
down from the summit or upper slopes of the mountain 1 yast 
torrent of water, which, sweeping down with irresistible velocity, 
swept the greater part of the city into utter ruin, and drowned 
thousands of the inhabitants, ‘There have been 1nany theories 
started and abandoned which have endeavoured to explain this 
extraordinary event. Perhaps the probability is that a small 
Juke, or a considerable volame of water, lind been lying dormant 
in tho crater, and that this became suddenly thrown out by 
some subterranean action of upheaval. 

Tho present Pacitic seaport of Guatemala is Sart José, a 
completely exposed roadstead that hus been Intely preforred to 
that ut Istapa, a fow miles further down the const. For 30 miles 
after quitting the coast the road pierees the tropical vegetation ¢ 
‘and denso of the “‘Tierrs Calientes,” or Hot 
Yands, the name given to the low country lying between the 
Cordilieras and the sea. On emerging from this the road 
ascends to the plateaus of the interior, which the In 
‘yoleances of Fire and Water stand like a gatoway, and finall 
enters the city of Guatemala, on a broad toble-land 4000 feet 
sibove the sea, and 70 miles from the coast. In passing over 
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this distance, the vegetation of the country presents great 
changes. In'the low coast lands the vegetation is altogether 
fase and tropical, while on the plateaus it becomes scanty. 
4s instructive to notice which are the tribes or races that 
Jove the tropical climate of the coast, and which are those that 
‘prefer the high lands of the interior, On, the low lands the 
Inhabitants are chiefly of the mixed race, known under the. namo 
of Zambos ; that is, a cross between the Indian and the African 
negro. It will be ‘remembered that, for many years after the 
‘the Spaniards introduced great nuipbers of negroes 
nto theit Central American colonies, and these remained and 
thrived, and. eventually intermarried ‘with the native Indians, 
‘hose Zambos have produce a numorons and physically strong 
ace, but the orisinal negro blood in. their yelus impels them 
4o shrink from Tabour and cold, and thus their huts are found 
shit among the pals and plantains, and tropical vegetation 
of the Tierras Calientes, It is, however, a singular fact, that the 
two most remarkable men that Central America. has ‘produced 
since’ the revolution have been Indians with negro blood in 
their yeins. The President Carrera was one, and Serapio Cruz, 
the leader of the last Indian revolt, was. the other. Juares, 
* once Judge of the Supreme Court, and ultimately President 
of Mexico, was a pure Indian, On the eastern slopes of the 
Cordillerss the natives are usually pure Indians, but yet 
not absolutely of the aboriginal stock of the country. In the 
Yarious invasions made by the Spanish, generals, they brought 
with them as allies large uumbers of Mexican Indians of the 
Agtee and Tlaxcalan tribes, and these have, introduced, many 
customs and. superstitions which rightly belong to Mexico. It 
| i only in the interior, and in the secluded yalleys among the 
mountains, and in the districts adjacent to the ancient ruined 
cities, that the descendants of the aboriginal 'Toltecan race are 
to be found ; and these can be traced partly by language, partl 
from a peculiar type of feature, but chiefly by the wonderf 
persistency with which they retain certain ancient superstitions. 
tail certain household usiges.| This is a subject beyond the 
Timits of this paper, and it is only necessary to remark here that, 
there is quite sufficient evidence to enable it to be clearl 
‘assumed that the descendants of those advanced races, whi 
‘nised the temples of Palenque and Usmal, and which built the 
fortresses and wounds of the interior, are, still existing in their 
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madern city of Guatemala is situated in the centre of 
great plain, which happens to abound with earth-works and 
‘tumuli of ancient Indian construction, similar in character to 
‘those of the valley of the Mississippi. "Nothing cau exceed the 
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beanty and convenience of the sitnation, and the Spaniards 
have taken eare to reduce the danger from earthquakes by 
placing it more than 30 miles from the volcanoes. ‘The early 
tapital, known under the name of the “Antigua Guatemala, 
still remains, but its cathedral and houses are rent by carth- 
ors ‘The coffee-plantations are numerous and highly pro- 
stir, and thore aro everynbere evienoss of considerable 
ity. ‘There is a small European tion, formed 
fy from the diplomatic corps, and eres the caffe 
Planters and their agents. ‘There are also some descendants 
from old Spanish families but the majority of the householders 
are of mixed descent. All the great labour is performed by 
Indians, who are seen thronging the roads at suntise, carrying, 
by means of bands or straps passed round their forcheads, heavy 
‘of vegetables, forider, corn, fruit, and coffee. “Before 
the Spanish conquest there were no horses in America, nor any 
Beasts of burden, and there can be no doubt but that all the 
work of porternge was performed by men as it is now; and itis 
‘2 great proof of the way in which habit predominates, that on 
no part" of the continent has that ancient system changed. 
Central Ameriea now abounds with mules, the animals above 
all others most fitted for porterage: and yet the native Indians 
never use them for that purpose. ‘The whites use them largely, 
Dut the Indians conserve their old ways, and their children are 
ned from the earliest youth to bear great weights. Tn the 
Tnited States and Canada it is observable that their Indians 
give all the labour of portcrage to the women of the tribe; the 
Shen never carry any burden. It is the reverse with the Indians 
‘of Guatemala; with these the carrying of weights, and all labour 
of that nature, is ently pore ‘men, and the women 
only perform the duty which stri to their household 
Yorkthe carrying of water an the grinding of com. This 
‘unyarying distinetion in the habits of and central 
yaces ia very remarkable. The eity of Guatemala contains 
Tange cathedral and numerous churches, which, on saints’ days, 
are by Indians from the surrounding country. Here, 
as in other parts of Central America, religion forms the chief, 
td indeed. only, bond of sympathy between the whites, the 
ingle : ia bee Lee 

are as a ‘were on the first arrival of tt is 
tnd til retain a deeply-rooted aversion to them. ‘Throughout 
tay jouruey I found the Indians in revolution—in Guatemala, 
pealeaice’ and in Yucatan. ‘They still Sight bravely, but with 
the same want of discipline and combination as in the sixteenth 
century: T have already observed that in the same platea 
With the modern city are to be found evidences of ancient earth- 
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works. These are but slightly known, and have never, 
Veliove, been properly examined. As T had but lately co 
Gluded an examination of the great mounds and fortified. posi- 
tions in the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, it was of the greatest 
interest to find that I was in the midst of an absolutely similar 
class of constructions ; these being equally imposing, equally 
‘open to conjecture and theory, more numerous, and, I think, 
rather more ancient. ‘The only attempt that has been made to 
examine the mounds scientifically was under the directions of 
Carrera, One of these, which’ was nearly equal in height 
and magnitude to that known as tho Grave Creck Mound in 
Virginia, was cut through from the top to the bottom; and a 
ingular discovery was made, A large granite grinding-mortar 
was found at the base. ‘This was highly sculptured and orna- 
mented, but, in other respects, it was) absolutely identical with 
those now used by the Indian women for grinding their maize 
or com; and, what is still more worthy of note, it is also pre 
cisely similar’ to a mortar I found in an ancient Indian shell 
mound in Upper California, ‘The earth-works and. sacri- 
ficial altars connected with theso mounds. show: « similarity 
of plan with the stone structures of Palengue, but they are 
uth destroyed, and are diftcult fo tres accurately. Bo little, 
however, have these works been changed in modern times, that 
T found them still strewn with fragments of obsidian arrow= 
heads and Ianees, such as were used during the early wars 
between the Indian tribes before tho introduction of iron. 

Four great highways converge at Guatemala city; one leads 
to Mexico, another to the Republics of Sun Salyador and Costa 
Rica; a third goes direct to the Pacific coast ; and the fourth 
traverses the Northern Cordilleras, and terminates at the Lake 
of Peten. From this lake an Indian track rans through an 
almost unknown region into Yucatun. In order to visit the 
ruins of Palenque and Ocosingo which lie far away from any 
of these main roads, I found that it would be most ‘convenient 
first to reach the frontiers of Mexico, and from these strike north 
by the Indian trail over the Cordilleras and through the forests 
of Tabasco, ‘This route, although dangerous and difficult, eave 
the advantage, by making oceasional de¢ours, of visiting, various 
Indian ruins in the interior,and enabled me to traco by degrees 
the affinities of language and customs of the people; and also 
to trace the connection between the ancient forts and religious 
earth-works of the interior, and the stoue cities near the Atlantic 
const. On the 20th January, 1870, after having. overcome 
the dificultes of obtaining, good mules, trustworthy guides 
‘nd useful provisions, lor which T cannot sufficiently thank ont 
English Chargé @afiaires and the kind-hearted European com- 
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munity, I left Guatemala, and on the 8th of April I reached 
Sisal on the northern coast of Yucatan, having in the interval 
crossed the continent in the direction of the trick traced on the 
aap. After visiting the Antigua Guatemala and the adjacent 
‘yolemoes, I turned northward to visit the ancient residence of 
the Kachiguel Kings at Patinamit, now called Tecpan Guate- 
tala. “At Patinnmit, ws at other Indian fortresses, the Tndians 
chose situations of great natural strength. ‘The great yoleanie 
chasms, which occur so frequently all over the country, offer 
ost excellent defensive positions Patinamit isa portion of 
the surrounding table-land, but is completely isolated from it by 
aa deep chasm or Barranca, which surrounds it; this chasm is 
about 700 feet deep, 300 yards wide, and has perpendicular 
sides, In fact, it answers the purpose of an enormous ditch 
‘surroundings fortress. ‘The approach is made bya zigaag path, 
‘eut down on one side and up on the other. 

St. Cruz Quiché, the fortress of the Quiché Indians, is simi- 
larly isolated. On the fortified plateau of Patinamit there yet 
Feniain. evidences of walls ant corth-works, together ‘with 
several baval or morifcil mounds; the Indians of the adjoining 
Yillage hold an annual festival there, but, strange to say, they. 
have not the slightest traditions, and are entirely ignorant of 
‘the origin or ‘sages of their predecessors. “On leaving 
Patinamit I diverged across the Sierra to visit the Lake 
Atitlan, and on reaching the edge of the western slopes 
Witnessed what is probably the most magnificent view on the 
continent. ‘The lake itself is a large body of water lying 
‘quietly in the heart of a wild mass of voleanic mountains, "Two 
‘enormous yoleanoes, fully 10,000 fect high, rise up on one shore, 
and the range of the Sierra Madre rises abruptly on the other; 
while all the country around is covered with active and extinet 
raters. This region of Guatemala has never been scientifically 
surveyed. After visiting the shores of the lake, I proceeded 
northward to St. Cruz de Quiché In crossing these high lands 
it is observable that the Indians dwelling among the mountains 
are much darker than those on the plains, and, indeed, it may 
be laid down as a general law, that throughout Central America, 
‘the colour of the natives varies according to the height above 
‘the sea, and in a manner entirely opposed to what would natu- 
rally be expected. The skin of those who dwell in the highest 
‘and coldest regions is almost black, while below in the warm 
valleys, and near the coast it is of a pale copper colour. The 
‘mountaineers are also much more superstitions, and still worship 
their ancient idols. 

‘The ruins on the plateau of St.Craz de Quiché are numerous 
‘and well preserved. ‘The plan of the stractures and altars, and. 
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their relation to the cardinal points is the sumo as at Gnate~ 
‘mala, and the same as certain portions of Palenque, It is quite 
‘evident that they were entirely for religions purposes, and con- 
fist of enclosed courts and pyramidal altars. The walls and 
buildings of the enclosures are destroyed, and only their traces 
are left, but the altars remain, ‘Theso aro of the usual form, 
‘and are composed of stone and rubble, and casod with slabs of 

‘ce-stono, ‘They vary from 30 to 50 feet in height, and are 
Ascended by broad steps, Idols of stono and terracotta are 
found among the ruins, similar to those still worshipped by the 
Tndiaus in the adjucont mountains, 

‘The dialect of the Quichés differs in several wnt points 
from that commonly spoken in their neighbourhood. But. tho 
fot is, that, with all Indian tribes, the absence of written Ian- 
‘guage brings to pass in time great differences in the usual con- 
erations language, so that it frequently happens that within 
fi comparatively limited aroa, tribes whose languages are clearly 
traceable to. a common, and not very remote, origin, are yot 
tunable to converse with each other. 

‘Aftor leaving St, Cruz Quiché I left tho sain road, and fol- 
Jowed an Indian trail or bridle-path, in order to enable ma to 
‘pass through remote villages, lying apart from the usaal lines 
Of travel; anid it was interesting to observe how unchanged the 
hutives wero in overy respect, and how acoyrately the state- 
ments of the early Spanish historians represent tho truth. Now, 
‘as then, they have no cattle, and live simply upon Indian corm, 
Vlack-beans, and cocoa, ‘The women nro naked: to the waist, 
fand the men rarely wear moro than « cloth round the loins. 
‘Tho samo system of village eaciques remains in foree, and the 
samo customs regarding tenure of property, In one respect 
aly, dave their outons changed: betore’ the conquest. the 

fians wore polygamists, and usually had from four to twelve 
‘wives, necording to thoir wealth and position, "he Spanish 
Government havo zigidly yat down thi eyxtem, and enforce 
with great watchfulness the law of monogamy. 

In tho region throngh which I was travelling, so rarely is a 
white man seen, that on approaching the villages, men, women, 
and children, would come ont and crowd around my mule and 
implore a blessing, and lift up their heads that I might tonch 
their foreheads, and in the evening, when the mules were au 
Packed and wo were quurtered for tho night, the sick were 

ht to be enred, 5 
a erosing the frontier, ond entering Mexico L proceeded 
northwards to Ocosingo, near which exist the remains of an 
ancient stone city. ‘The track skirted the mountains within 
whose recesses dwell that mysterious and unknown race called 
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the Candones, or Unbaptized Indians, Rumours have reached 
the frontiers from time to time of strange sa Tites—of 
extensive stone cities—of great opulenee in gold and silver— 
and of a tall white-robed people of superior appearances and 
intelligence. 

‘Various individual attempts bave been made to enter this 
forbidden country, but without success; and men havo returned 
with fabulous accounts, magnifying the unknown into the mag- 
nificont, I had occasion subsequently to know something of 
these Candones, and I believe them to be simply the descendants 
‘of refugees from Yueatan, who fled to these inhospitable moun 
tains whon their houses were burnt, and their altars were destroyed 
hy tho Spanish invaders. ‘They are, in. fact, a simple agricule 
tral race, who, in their mountains follow the rites and usages 
of thei ancestors, and who have cut themselves off from com 
munication with the outer world, to ayoid eontact with the 
hited white race, 

No what extent they perpetuate the custom of raising stone 

‘and altars, or continue the old system of human sacri« 
‘of course ntterly unknown, as no stranger has ever pene~ 
trated beyond their frontiv 

‘At Palenque groups of ‘wild-looking and shy men of 
Tong-hairod, white-robed people eame occasionally from their 
homes to sell cocoa, beans, and cotton, in exchange for eertain 
European. products, which find their way inland from tho 
Mexican Gulf port of Tubaseo. 

At Ocosingo, a Mexican town which lies at the foot of the 
Lacandon Mountains, I was strongly urged to help in org 
‘an expedition to penetrate this unknown country... ‘Thirty 
teers enrolled themselves, and others promised to join from some 
adjoining villages; but the permission of the Mexican Govern 
ment had to bo obtained, together with a contingent of regular 

und the time at my disposal was too limited to allow mo 
to wait for all theso arranement 
ywever, Iam strongly of opinion that a survey should be 
made of ull this unexplored country ; but I doubt of its suocess, 
unless thoroughly organized by the Mexican and Guatemaltocan 
Governments, Such an expolition would be most interesting 
and valuable, and no better field for energy and novelty exists. 
Tt onght to tempt the faculties of all enterprising Englishmen, 

‘The ruins of are of the same date and character as’ 
those at Palenque, but are much inferior in extent and 
nitude, Leaning against the ruined walls of the convent 
at Osceingo in a very yerfeet specimen of ax early Indian 
stone idol, whose back is covered with deeply-cut and well- 
preserved hicroglyphics, ‘These I carofully copied, in order 
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~ to compare them with those I expected to find at Palenque or 
Damal. Tt has always beon a hope among philologists, that 
some day themystery of the Mexican and Palenquian charactors 
Sill be cleared away, and that a clue will be diseovered to their 
jneaning. Unfortunately, it is quite imposible that an 
Pilingual tablet can exist such as that found at Rosetta whiel 
‘gave the key to the Ezyptian hieroglyphies, and therefore it 
Snly remains fo ascertain whether there is any frequent recur- 
fenve of similar signs sufficient to form a base for theoretical 
‘assumptions, My own slight investigations are not hopeful, for 
think the hieroglyphs are too searca, for, any useful 
generalization. Still, oh many of the altar slabe, and on. several 
Waols, there are inscriptions in which similar characters are to 
‘be found; and perhaps it is possible that a careful examination 
‘of all ruins, and good i jes, might 
furnish useful data for comparison. Wit t to the 
alfinities between the Palenquii 
‘which have been so much deni 
for an impartial investigator not to admit that great similarities 
do exist. In fnet, there can be no doubt but thut the builders 
ofthe ruined cities of Central America and the builders of the 
great altars and Teo-calli of Mexico were originally. of cognate 
Faoes under slightly different conditions of civilisation. ‘Their 
religious ceremonies and sacrifices were of the same nature, 
and their astronomical knowledge was based upon similar ealen- 
Tations. ‘That their spoken Ianguages were different. presonts 
no iffienlty to those acquainted with American Indians of allied. 
stocks, with whom afew hundred years of time and one hundred 
niles of distance, suffice not only to completely change the 
fangnages in common use, but even to mako it almost impos 
sible to trace their philological relationship. 

Between Ocosingo and Palenque the path or track first 
‘ascends the northern spur of the Cordilleras, and, on reaching 
the summit, abruptly descends in a straight line over rocks, 
fillies, and mountain torrents, to the bottom of the Atlantic 
slope, journey more terrible in ite fatigues and difficulties 
thin this descent is not easily imagined ; and it is rendered 
snore trying bythe unbearable oppresivenes of the atmospher 
‘he forests and jungle are so dense, that there is no openin, 
eee are a uPete Ts the trol apd. eroepers crowd and 
‘lose overhead so as to exclude sun and sky ; and beneath, the 
thick undergrowth, matted and interlaced by creeping plants, 
‘presses and hems in on every side; and this is combined with 
tropical heat and a moist tropical vegetation. ‘The Indians pre- 
serve a slight trail by cutting away with their machetes sufficient 
fof the jungle to allow space fora man to pass; but this trail 
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rapilly becomes choked aftor the rains, and is further made 
Gmpasable by the decay and fall of the forest tres. Forta- 
ately in this jungle there are no tigers of sufficient sizo to cause 
danger, and the serpents which the country is said to abound 
with prefer the plains and the stony recesses of the ruins. On 
Irritdl at the village of La Palenque, I engaged threo Indians 
‘elonging to the place to open a path to the rains which are about 
six miles distant, and after taking two days’ rest we followed 
Up theirtrack,and reached the great building called the palace, 
fere, in one of the corridors, the hammocks were slang and 
preparations were made for a lengthened visit. Palenque lies 
auore deeply buried in the forést than ever. Sinco Stephens's 
visit in 1840 no further attempt has been made to explore the 
uins, and they hiaye been left to be hidden by the rapid growth 
Of tropical vegetation. So completely have the ruins become 
+ ‘partof the forest, that no parts of them, no temples or altars, 
fre seen until absolutely touched. ‘Trees grow out of the sto 
‘walls, and roofs, as closely and Iuxuriantly as elsewhere, and the 
courts and quadrangles are concealed by huge plants and grasses 
over 12 fect high. ‘The labour of eximination is thus made 
Yery great. On my arrival I found that the Indian guides had 
pene out the step, the ‘quadrangles, and many of the earved 
the 





‘and thns the palace was fairly open. In a similar way 
wuently cleated the way for an examination of all the 
other buildings. 

‘Who term cities,” as applied to Palenque, Ocosingo, Uxmnal, 
Chichen-Itza, &e., is a serious mimomer. ‘The ruins found in 
these places are almost exclusively structures raised for religions 
jirposes, and their existence in such colossal forms proves how 
Ereat wasthe power of the priesthood and chiefs, and how super- 
Hitious and servile were the masses of the people. ‘The chief 
stone building of Palenque, commonly called the palace, but 
Which, from its construction, its quadrangles, corridors, and 
Cells, hus more the character of a large monastery, is built upon. 
‘a raised platform, and is related in design and dimensions tothe 
chief strictures at Uxinal in Yucatan. Around the palace are 
five artificial mounds, with an average height of from 50 to 60. 
foot. The mounds are rather steep, and seom to have been at 
one time faced with steps made of squared slabs of limestone, 
‘At the top of each of these momids is a small temple or altar, 
Tn all, the same plan of construction is followed; all too are 
Built: with some reference to the cardinal points, particularly the 
cast, The palace and the altars are built of slabs of limestone, 
brought froin the adjacent hills. ‘The extent of ground covered 
by ‘buildings and mounds does not exceed S00 yards 
square, or less than half a mile inall directions from the palace; 
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‘and in fact none of the ruined sites much execed or come within 
these dimensions, Palenque and the other ruined structures of 
Central America should be considered and traced in the same 
‘manner'as a large modern convent, ‘The Spanish churches in 
‘the same region with their quadrangles, courts, and conyentual 
‘establishments attached to them, are only another form of the 
same general religious idea. It is quite probable that a large 
ypulation once dwelt near their temples; and there are evi 
encer of some bridges spanning the stream that runs by 
Palenque which support such a theory. Such a population 
ron bare dwelt ine similar,to those now used by Indians— 
huts thatched and made of a sort of cob, like our Devonshire 
cottas ‘These would of course soon fall into rains and 
crumble into dust. In Yucatan, in Hel where, since the 
conqnest, thousands of huts have been known to exist, and when 
the ountry was Known to be teeming with population, not a 
‘vestige of habitations remains—nothing save great mounds, and 
altars, aud temples. ‘The samo is no doubt the case with 
Palenque, Great care, however, should be taken with respect 
to assuming any data of population because of the prevalence of 
these mounds. About 20 miles from Palenque I found numbers: 
of thom evidently much more ancient than Palenque, and in 
‘tions liko those in purts of the Mississippi yalley, which, 
ing subject to overflow (or at least to floods reaching. theit 
}ases), did not admit the supposition ofa surrounding eity. These 
‘is, now alludod to, are only in appearance conical tumuli; 
butthe fragments of hown stone on their slopes, and the occar- 
rence of idols, are evidences that they were of @ similar character 
to those at Palenque—Pulenqno being, in fact, the chief of the 
religious structures of that region. 
It is beyond the purpose of this paper to enter into details 
ting the construction of the buildings, and therefore I 
hall only briefly draw attention to certain problems suggested 
yf them. The first of these is the fete er respectit 
their antiquity ; and this, in the absence of all tradition or his- 
tory, has to be examined through the evidences of the buildi 
themselves. ‘These aro still in a very perfect stato of proserva- 
‘tion, In the palace the colours on the stucco are still unfaded, 
and the angles or edges of such of the walls as are composed of 
rubble and mortar aro still quite sharp, and in no places have 
the roofs fallen in, But then thero is evidently a singularly 
“toenail character in the climate, for I found the names of 
hens, and Catherwood, and Pawling, which were written 
apparently with a bit of charred wood on the inner surface of tho 
entrance archway, as fresh as when first done in 1840. Tt has 
to be remembered, that the great destroying agents of ruins do 
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not exist in the tropics, viz., frost and thaw; but, on the other 
hand, thero have to be considered the action of tropical rains, 
and the action of tropical vegetation, After examining tho con 
dition of the outer walls, and also the roofs, out of which grew 
trees as tall and wide-spreading as any in the forest, I ame to 
the conclusion that these agencies were certainly injurious, but 
also certainly protective; forin many instances walls and towers 
hhave been saved from falling by the twining and grasping of tho 
roots and creepers which in some instances form a strengthening 
net-vork, It must bo admitted that it is difficult to form a 
Aecided opinion, but the evidence, as far as it goes, is against a 
t antiquity, ‘The age of Palonquo may be partly estimated 

Fy tho ages of tho tomplos in Peton and tho wouthorn districts 
of Yucatan: thess are of the same character as those of 
Palenque, and were cortainly in uso whon the Spaniards invaded 
tho country. Palenquo was then deserted, perhaps owing to 
fuming, an itis evident from its styl of construction that it 
was built at an earlier poriod, In fuct, with porhaps. the 
exception of Ocosingo, it is tho earliest’ of all the ruined. 
citios of Central America; but, oven allowing for this, it is 
not necessary to assign it an earlior dato than a few 
“A jsh Conquest. Another most. dix 

cult problem to decide is, how the builders were able to 
chisel out of tho very hard limestono. their idols and their 
engraved figures, Nothing can be finer than their sharpness of 
outline, depth, and clear definition; and yet, with what instru 
ments were thoso carved? ‘Their only metal was copper, and 
thoir tharpest woapons wero mado from obsidian. We’ saust 
suppose great labour, care, and time, The raising of the 
enormous platforms oh which to build thoir contral buildings 
aro evidences of a great labouring class, and a greut subservience 
to their idols and their priesthood. In my joumey through 
Yneatan, I was more struck with this fact than in Contral 
Ameren, ‘Tho power ofthe pies and eaciques, and tho terns 
‘of the sacrificial altars, whore so many human beings were 
daily offered up as sacrifices, and where the surrounding popi- 
lation daily saw the bleeding hedrts of the victims torn out and 
dashed before the idols, were of such a nature as to render that 
poptilation servile and cowering. ‘hero was doubtless a time 
When the Yucatan Indians must have been chiefly employed in 
Zaising altars and entrying hoary blocks of stone fom great 
distances for their tomples aud platforms, a service very similar to 
that which the Ezyptians were foreed to perform when building 
the Pyramids. Yueatan is a small province,not fertile, and not 
suficiently watered, and subject to famines, nd yotit absolutely. 
abounds with these so-called ruined cities, Uxmal is not tho 
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most important of theso, although the best known; and yet 
Uxmal represents incredible labour, ‘The mere platform upon 
which the great Casa del Gobernador is built is at the summit 
300 fect square, and is raised to a height of 50 fect. The 
adjoining great altar, called “the Houso of the Dwarf,” is placed 
60 fect above the plain, The carvings out of the solid stone 
‘which cover the face of all the buildings at Uxmal and other 
Yoatanose temples represent the highest point to which the 
skill of the American Iodian raco hus ever reached ; and the 


Structures themselves are evidences of very considerable archi 
teotnral taste and ability, ‘The descendants of tho builders 
still exist in yarious parts of Yucatan, Even a few of the 
Gescendants of their eaciques are yet in the south of the pro- 
Vince, All of these bear the unmistakable features of the race, 
Near Palonque I met with two Indians, the Inst of their 
family, who traced an unbroken descent from the ancient Palen 
quians, and theso had thoso same remarkable features as aro 
Fepresented on, tho basil of ‘the palace. ‘The descendants 
Of tho labouring population which dwelt in, these provinces 
When tho ruined cities were flourishing still remain there, 
aad aro probably not, ouch ‘changed in character. Wherever 
T have found them in secluded villages, under tho govern 
mont of their own native headmen, they are honest, mild, 
imple, and intelligent. "The most remarkable fact, with all is, 
that they havo not the slightest traditions of their past history 5 
‘and they have even forgotten the incidents of the Spanish 
invasion, 

here is yery much that is intoresting in the country of which 
this paper is so briefly treating (uot only with respect to the 
ruing and the history of the past, but also with respect to tho 
present inhabitants, their habits, customs, and superstitions), but 
These cannot be sulliciently discussed within the present Limits, 























XUL_—Account of the Island. of Minicoy. By Captain J. P. 
BASEVE, 1B, PROS, 


Mixtcoy (strictly Minakai) is a small coral island, dividing the 
Sih and 9th degree channels in 73° east Longitude. Tn shape it 
roimewbat resembles a crescent, the concave part facing the 
horthewest; the total Iength is about 6} miles, ‘The northern 
Tal ofthe land is ery narrow indeed being no place more 
than 200 yards broad, but the southern portion is wider, and 
averages 600 yards; the greatest breadth is not more than 
{000 yards, “The lagoon is on the west side, and has a 
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maximum breadth of 34 miles; the reef which encloses it on 
the west is always bare at low water. The depth of water 
inside is very variable, but probably does not exceed 8 or 9 
fathoms; towards the southern end the lagoon is very shallow. 

‘The principal entranco is at thonorth-cast extremity, where 
there is a depth of 12 feet at high water, There is no surf on 
‘the bar at any season, but the channel is narrow, and there is a 
nasty cross surf on the eastern nd) side, th has to be 
avoided. ‘There are three anchorage grounds, where vessels 
drawing too much water to enter the lagoon can lie; none, 
however, are good, ‘The Sir John Lawrence anchored in about 
15 fathoms off the. north-east end of the island, but there is 
merely a narrow rocky bank here, and it would be unsafe in bad 
weather, ‘The best anchorage during the north-east, monsoon 
is on the west of the reef a little below the middle of the island, 
where for a considerable space the soun s do not exceed 
10 fathoms; it is about a quarter of a mile from the reef. 
‘There is a narrow passage ‘through the reef near, which is 
‘used. by fist -boats; it is not more than 12 or 15 feet broad, 
and about 6 foot deep. ‘Tho third anchorage ground is on the 
‘east of the island nearly opposite tho village (which is, howe 
fever, uot visiblo from it}, whore the dopth of wator is said to bo 
20 fathoms, ‘There isa good landing-place in fine weather 
‘lowe by, tho only possible one on tho cast sido of the island, 
whore the surt is always very high, During tho Abyssinian 
‘expedition a steamor from ‘Midens lay hore for sveral days t0 
tunlergo some repairs. ‘There is a very small detached island nt the 
south-west end of the main island, half a mile to north of which 
is'a third passage into the lagoon; it is of the samie description 
an the second ‘one. just described, but stil narrower, he 
‘riko of tide, at'springs, is rather under 3 feet, 

‘The island is olovated only by a few fect above the mean lovel 
of the sea, and the central parts are, I conceive, if anything 
Gali thet level Along 1S east cotsh. opponite the village, 
high bank hing beon raised for protection against any encron 
ment of the sea, which the present inhabitants say was built 
‘several centuries ago; ‘the bank is over 20 feet high in parts, 
and extends for quite two miles, ifnot more. There is a natural 
bank thrown u ty the action of the sea, which is difficult to be. 
istinguisied fora what may have beon artificially constructed, 
‘The whole of the island is covered with coco-palms, which are 
the chief source of wealth to the inhabitants, all of whom have 
their own trees, the Tich as many as 2000. Away from the 

illage, tho undergrowth consists chiefly of a prickly bush, 

‘in Hindustani “ kéora” (Pandanus odoratissimus); it has a 

Tange white flower of astrong but agreeable scent, ‘The *"kéora” 
‘VOL. XLT, 20 
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is very common slong the back waters in Travancore, and 1 
jhavo also seen it oocnsionally in the Decean on the banks of tanks. 

‘he village of Minicoy is situated nearly in the middle of tho 
sland, on the west side; it is half a mile long, and must contain 
‘at least 300 houses, atranged in lanes parallel to the water. 
‘ho houses are invariably built of coral rock, cemented with 
Aime, and are thatched with palm-leaves; every house stands in 
f separate compound, the divisions of which are of coco-leut 
‘matting, and the entrances into the enclosures are chut by a 
Tuanging mat of the same material, ‘There is abundance of 
fresh water on the island, almost every house has a separate well ; 
itis slightly brackish, but not at-all unpalatable. ‘The = 





that good water could: be found close even to 
‘of the lagoon, but I did not test the truth of this. Besides 
Wells there are a number of good-sized tanks revetted with 
tnasonry, in different parts of the village. In the northern and. 
southern portions of the island, water is only found in a fow 
places. There never has been, in the recollection of the present 
Inhabitants, any scarcity of water. 

‘Phe people are Mahometans, and are of the same race ws the 
Maldives; they speak the samo language, called Malikh or 
Malkee, and occasionally intermarry with thom. ‘They are now, 
and have been for the last 200 years, under the Rajah. of Can- 
nore having voluntarily placed themselyes unr his ral to 
obtain protection against the Malabar pirates who used to molest 
thom, ‘The population, which exceeds 2000, is divided into five 
families or ‘viz, Malkoofan, Thuckooroofin, ‘Thuckooroo, 
Kulloo, and Haviree. ‘The Malkoofans are the owners of the 
island, which is supposed to have been called after their women 
(Mfanika, feminine of Manikoofan) ; the women of this family 
wear a flat flowery gold earring, which may not be worn by 
wwomen of the other castes. ‘Tho next class in rank are tho 
‘Thuckooroofans; the distinguishing mark of this family is a 
gold wireear-ring, strung with beads. ‘The women of both these 
lasses are to some extent educated. ‘The other classes are 
foreigners; their women wear black thread earrings. All 
classes are, in other respects, similarly dressed. ‘The dress of 
tho men is the same as on the Malabar coast; the women wear 
song jacket, reaching nesrly to tho fot of o silk material 

ta 





generally of a dark crimson colour, which is brought from 
‘The men of the first two families dono work ; the others work 

‘4s sailors, and fish, but on land do no labour. | Every de: 

tion of land work is done by the women, who clear patl 

through jungle, collect firewood, pick up eoco-nuts, make coir, 

sugar, &e, &. 
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No man is allowed to have more than one wife, although 
thore are two or three hundred more xomen than men. Even 
Seg Dah mano tien lk Mao has only ane wif, 

thor no son by her. When strangers come to the 
hep penetinget peeatllampee aires 
riage to them; my native doctor, who obtained for me the chief 
part of this information, had an offer of marriage soon after our 
rival, conditional, of course, oa his remaining on the island. 
‘Tho two first families only intermarry with each other, also the 
next two families intermarry, but the Raviree can only marry 
amongst themselves. 

‘The men are excellent sailors; their fishing-boats, which are 
the best I have ever seen on any of the Indian coasts, are.very 
fast, though the sails are almost entirely of coco-palm mattings. 
‘When the Peninsular and Oriental stramer Colombo was wrecked 
‘on Minicoy in 1864 (2),oue of these small boats carried the in 
Uigene to'Cochin. ‘They have 12 small ships, called «oi 
which to tho head families; in these they trade wi 
Calcutta, Balasore, Ceylon, and Malabar. In navigating. their 
eal fis vets Engi tnaticl cneiraadete:seyeaecaecai 
nometers, and compute out their positions by the aid of Norie’s 
‘Treatise on Navigation. Captain Moresby, when surveying the 
islands, taught one of the men who was in his service, and this 
rman, aow old, instracts the eters and bas a small school of 
navigation, ‘The people use English figures, having none in 
Gheicowa language, Mant of the men speak Hinduste, but do 
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is dono by the women ; the ropes are made by the men. ‘The 
upper classes buy the coir from the others, giving in exchan 
Tice and clothes. ‘The Rajah of Cannanore possesses the whole 
Of the southern portion of the island; his revenue from it is 
entirely obtained from the sale of coco-nuts and from eowries; 
of the latter he has the oie ‘The women collect the coco- 
huts for him and are allowed to keep five out of every twenty 
they collect. The Rajah has nothing to say to the coir, ond 
consequently is popular in Minicoy; whilst on other islands 
Which belong to him, where he has the monopoly of the coir, the 
reverse is the case. 

Whore are six cases of leprosy on the island; they livein a 
separate village, about two miles north of the main village, near 
to which they are not allowed to come; they have their own 
fishing-boats. ‘The leprosy is, I believe, ofthe worst type. ‘The 
other” principal diseases from which the people suffer are 
ophthalmia, theumatism, itch, dropsy. Some five or six years 
‘2go the swnall-pox was brought over in one of their ships, and a 
very large number of people, about 300 I was told, died. AML 
the sick were moved to the small island at the south end of 
the lagoon, and those who died are buried there. A native 
doctor was afterwards sent over to the island by the Rajah of 
Cannauore who vaccinated all the people. ‘This small island is 
sed as a sort of hospital for small-pox; any sick are moved 
there, and tended by persons who have already had the disease. 

‘The climate of the island must be very equable, from what I 
can learn. One very disagreeable peculiarity of the place is 
the legions of mosquitoes, which are the worst that I have ever 
met with; they are very small, but very pertinacious, and bite 
through anything. The native all sleep i. curtains made of 
Jong-cloth. One of the punishments for ordinary offences is to 
lock up the culprit all night naked in a house. Criminal offences 
are said to be rare. 

There are but few animals on the island. ‘The people kee 
yo cons, sheep, or geata, and no doge ‘They keep cats, and 
have plenty of fowls and ducks. I saw a flight of teal the first 
evening, but never again. ‘To make up for the mosquito plague 
the island is wanting in some of the pests of the mainland ; there 
are no tigers or venomous snakes, no scorpions or centipedes, 
‘and no crows; butthe island is overrm with rats, who live up in 
the coco-trees and destroy, it is said, three-fourths of the pro- 
duce. ‘The people tried to destroy them by poison, but without 
suceess, and now they make noefforts to get rid of them. ‘Turtle 
abound, but are not eaten by the people. 
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XIIL—On the Inland of Saghalin. By Colonel Vexiuxor. 
‘Translated from the Russian ‘ Voyenni Sbornik,’ by Captain 
Spatpixa, 104th Regiment. 


vas in the year 1787 Lapeyroas, the fst educated traveller 
‘who observed Saghalin, thought that this country was an island, 
as it was represented by Kampferand D'Anville, relying on the 
Japanese accounts of Kamfite, However, for along time, vie 
ill the year 1857, it was represented on English maps a8 a 
peninsula, united with the shores of the Amoor country, by a 
harrow isthmus at the place where we now know to be situated 
Capes Mooravieff and Lazareff. The cause of such an error was 
the uncertainty of Broughton, who, in 1797, explored the 
Channel of Tartary, and, having remarked the diminution of its 
depth, and also the narrowing cf the shores from Castries Bay 
towards the north, admitted the existence of an isthmus, or 
sandy strip, where actually exist the straits 4 miles broad. 
The cautious Krusenstern, though he did not entirely follow 
the example of the English navigator, filled the straits up with 
shoal, s0 that the final acceptation of Saghalin as an island, 
entirely separated from the continent, was accomplished in the 
ears 1840-1859, that is, from the time of the hydrographic 
shou. of Captsin Nevcleky, although its figure. os an island 
was suficiently acknowledzed from the time of Lapeyronse, and 
Caposially of Krosenstera, of whom the latter fzed und calen 
Tate not Tees than 27 astronomical points on ts 
modern topographic, and in part hydrographic, labours 
in in belong ae lyf. tho Basse and Tepatoon! 
‘Whe Tatter possess a large gencral map of the island, scale 6 
miles to an inch, composing part of the special map of the 
entire Japanese Arehipelgy, pblied by tho Tycoons govern 
ment, But the. Japanese have evidently kept to the littoral 
Tegions, and not penetrated the interior, which is thus left 
blank. ' Besides this, the outlines given by them are not always 
correct. ‘The Russians after Krasenstera, first visited Saghalinin 
1807, when Lieutenant Koostoff, with permission of the ambassi= 
dor Riazanoff, even took possession of it for Rassia. But this 
first step of ours was unsuccessful, for not later than six years 
afterwards, at the time of the captivity of Golovin, we were 
obliged to acknowledge the act of Koostofi’s to be “ nnauthor- 
ised,” that is, we formally renounced our rights to Saghalin, 
where, meanwhile, since 1780, the Japanese made their appear- 
ance After the return of Golovin from captivity, Sazhalin, 20 
0 belonged de jure to nobody, although, by some stra; 
oatineee ideas, Earopean maps suiaeet te sopeesaba os 
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Telonging, the northern half to China, and the southern to 
Tap. ‘he mare presence on the jsland of Japanese was 10 
motive for thi, for the natives, Ainos and Gilliacks, wore never 
Tapaneso subjects, and the Japanese fishermen Tived only on 
the shores, and thnt principally in the summer, betaking them- 
felves, in the winter to Hakodade and the island of Nipen. 
The Chinese had even less right to count « part of Suglalin 
“theirs: thei connection with this island was confined to, the 
tate visits of certain traders from the Amoor for the purchase 
‘tfurs Generally the relation of the two East Asiatic powers 
with to this island resembled in many points those of 
Rusia, Norway, and Holland, with regard to Spitzbergen. 

Tn 1849, Captain Nevelski and his fellow-labourers, Boshniak, 
Radancoski, and others, made the first exploration of the 
tetuary of the Amoor, ie. the northern part of the Channel 
f Tactary, and observed parts of the neighbouring shores of 
Saghalin, where they discovered the Bay of Boikal., But the 
svention of theso explorers was turned more to, the north 
wistarn shore of the Amoor country than to the island which 
fucks the month of the great river, And althoagh in 1853 
Some posts wore established in Sazhalin, they were quickly with- 
Grawn on the outbreak of the Crimean Ws 

Tn 1854, at the time of the negotiations with the Japanese i 
Nagastki, Saghalin was recognised os “still ‘unpartitioned” 
Peeen useta and Japan, and sitch it bas remained da jure to 
Phis day, in virtue of the second troaty of the 26th of January, 
4855, end of the special convention of 1867. 

oacsaly, Kowever, lind the Crimean War concluded when, 
the Russians reconstructed théir posts in Saghalin, and, among 
ihr things, settled in the most southern part of the island 6 
sein Bay.’ The Japanese did not oppose this, but, on, theie 
Arr" onerructed some posts, as if for the protection of their 
Fanfngestations or huts, in part scattered along the shore, Spe 
Saiiyein Aniva Bay and on the western shore, ‘Their colony 
Gras afterwards strengthened. 3 

Mithe year 1858 the Russians opened the coal-mines 96 
Dan oe Pnquitre Bay. A Russian pont wns soon founded 
poet Fe rom it, and also from DMooravieff at Anive, (wie 
there. voreatigations of the whole aouthem portion of the 
Glasd, at which time, in 1896-7, were made: the ‘astronomical 
Hnand, of which ¢ HtashkofT at Dooi, Pogobi, and Aniva, which 
connected them with Nikolaiefi. ' 

crwards, in tho course of thirteen years, the Russian made 
Fears time explorations in diferent parts of Saghin, ss, 
Joma trnts on the shone were determined oatronomios 1 by Sta 

Sti; Shebunin, Belkin, Paulovich, and others, plotted out 
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instramentally and by the eye, both the southern peninsulas, by 
which the Bay of Aniva is enclosed, the eastern shore as far as 
Patience Bay towards the north, the western as far as Crillon and 
Pogob, tho valley ofthe river Pornn, and some crssrous, 
meteorological observations were mado in various part by Lager, 
Dobrotvorski, and others, during, their travels, who added mam 

botanical, geological, and ethnogrphical dtuls to those which 
ere already known through the Inboursof Lapeyrous, Krasene 





stern, Davidoff, and Golovin, Lastly, the government com- 
mission, of which Vice-Admiral Skolkoff was president, gave 
some. details of the economical condition of Saghalin, ‘which 
comprised a series of investigations, which, although incomplete, 


are sullicient to give an idea very proximate to the truth. 


Grocrarny anp Hyprocrarny. 


‘hi principal series of astronomical determinations belongs to 
Krusenstern and Horner, who determined and enumerated 27 
Points from the existing co-ordinates. Some of these deter- 
minations, for instance, Cape Crillon, have turned*out to be very 
Satisfactory; others are lew trustworthy, heeuusy made from & 
ship and with chronometers inferior to the modern ones. Quite 
lately Rashkoff and Staritzki have determined eight more points, 
‘80 that the position of the island is now well known, ‘Thus we 
Know that Sazhalin lies between the same degrees of latitude as. 
the sountries between Kalooga and the Isthmus af Perckop, and 
has a length of 514 miles. Its greatest breadth, a little to the 
south of Sertoonai is 78 miles, and its least, at Koossoonai, 17 
miles. Its surface consists of 1065 equare miles, i.e equal to 
the extent of the province of Si. Petersburg. ‘The greatest 
indentations of the soil in a horizontal direction ure in the south 
‘and partly in the middle of the island, where Aniva aud Patience. 
penis) buys-stretch in. ‘Tho northern and larger part of 

ie Island presents an almost exact parallelogram, in length 
about 288 miles, in breadth 54, Outside the island lie the 
reef ‘Pinlen, the island Monneron, and the rock Danger (Opas- 
sos) OF these the fist and last Ueserve the special attention 
of mariners, on account of their danger to ships daring the foggy 
weather which is so frequent in these waters. With reference 
tothe seas which wash the coast of Saghalin, itis very important 
to remark that neither the Pacific Ocean, nor the Sea of Japan, 
nor that of Okhotsk, form here one bay which could serve as a 
harbour for veswle. ‘The two largest inlets of the sea, viz. the 
bays of Aniva and Patience, are quite open to many winds, and 
‘are too broad to serve as trastworthy roadsteads, so much the 
more that ships can rarely go nearer to the shore than one mile 
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‘on account of the shallowness of the water. And the small 
al, Nive, Viakhtoo, Dooi,D'Estaing, Mauka, 
md Bousso—are all insufficient in the 
‘sense of ports. The northern ones, i.e. the first six, are fromen. 
the greater part of the year, and are open to many winds; and 
the southern ones are also not sufliciently protected, as their shores 
are not shelving enough. ‘The best port for the stay of ships is 
Dooi, but it is not sufliciently explored, and is frozen during 
several months. ‘The next in convenience, Bousse, is united to 
Lake ‘Tubootchi by a canal 60 fect deep the former affords 
‘a securg asylum for ships: but even this lake is not dee 
enough; and before the mouth of the canal, about the channel, 
tho bar to grestest depth iv 12 fet at high tide In one 
ord, Saghalin, us far as is known, hns not one sufficient harbour 
for even the summer stay of large ships; in winter, to the 
disadyantages of this sort of shore are added icoborgs, aloo 
‘tho shore, te. heaped-up ice-fields, which are formed in still an 
frosty weather and thrown up on the shore when it is rough. 
Sometimes these icebergs extend tens of fathoms, and conse 
quently make it almost impossible to construct artificial har 
Bours, whose bulwarks would be subjected to rapid destruction, 
Mho straits between Sughalin and. the shores of the Amoor 
country deserve particular attention in tho sense that, by their 
nature, tho character of tho intercourse betwen this island and 
tho continent of Asia is decided. In tho first pluce, these 
straits aro frozen for threo or four months in the year, and, con 
sequently, the ty of direct communication batwoon ite 
shores is even if the sea were not generally commanded 
by us Secondly, it is known that the channel of the river 
Awoor, near its mouth, is divided into three branches, Ono 
runs {0 the north-east, ie. towards the Sea of Okhotsk, but, not 
reaching it, is lost. in shallows; the second goes straight to 
Saghalin, but also does not reach the Channel of artary; and 
tho third alone, stretching toward the south to Cape Lazareft, 
Toads to tho Sea of North Japan, ‘Therefor; stitly speaking, 
the straits of Mamio Rinzo, broad, must be possessed to 
‘attack from Saghalin ships issuing from the Amoor. From the 
Sea of Okhotsk and from the north-west shores of Sagbalin it 
‘would then be impossible to penetrate directly to the Amoor, but 
would be necosary to dasonl fo latte 62° 25), ie. to arrive 
* again in sight of Cape Lazareff and then tack round to tho 
north-northwest. ‘Thus, if there is a point in Saghalin which 
miy be called the key of the Amoor, it is in the close neighbour 
‘hood of Pogobi, but by no means the whole island, which only 
commands the Amoor as England commands the mouths of the 
Seine, Scheldt, and Rhine. On thisaccount the Straits of Mario 
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Rinzo have « double importance, because it is possible to 

through them 10 the Amon and also to tho northwest shore of 
Saghalin itself; inasmuch a8 northward from these straits goos 
4 direct channel from the Sea of Japan into the Sea of Okhotsk, 
‘little south of Capo Golovacheff, touching the Sughalin shore, 


‘Toroanarny. 


Dovn all the length of the island, almost on meridian 143°, 
extends a line of heights, sometimes attaining the height of two 
or more thousand feet, but never covered with perpatual snow, as 
might be expected from the severe climate of the locality. he 
highest peaks have their summits of bare rock, or covered with 
Drushwood. But the majority of the mountains are covered. 
from foot to summit by thick forests, in great part of the 
maple class, In the northern part of tho island, as far as lati- 
tude 50°, the chain, originally forming rocky peaks, afterwards 
spreads out into the country, and forms a more gradual slope to 
Loth seas, keeping, however, nearer to tho Channel of ‘Tartary,, 

to tho west of tho mathematical axis of the island, Here 
it bears the appellation Vakazey, Southwards of 91° or 49% 
two parallel chains aro sharply defined, the western and eastern 5 
in the latter of which is found Mount ‘Tiara, which stands out, 
prominently amongst the others, But tho ‘western chain, as 
& continuation of the Vakazey, but stretching farther south 
aust bo considered as the main one. Its slopo to the Channel 
of Tartary is steep, but to tho interior of the island gentle. Be= 
yond the mouth ef the river Poronai, to the south, this chain. 
4s tho only, one, anil runs, now higher, now lower: to Cape 
Crillon itsolf, whero it falls abraptly into the sea, as a rocky 
poninsula (the end of Cape Crillon being separated from the po~ 
ninsula by a saddle, wherefore it appenrs an island at a distance). 
Its greatest doprossion occurs in latitude 48°, #.¢, facing the post 
of mnai, which is the narrowest part of the island. The 
highest peaks of tho southern half of Sughalin are Tehara (4000 
feet), Koshka, and Bernizet. ‘To the south of 47° 20', more to the 
east ‘of the principal chain, we find two others, parallel to its. 
ridge, which forms a peninsulo, ending in Cape Aniva, also 
rocky, as Crillon, ‘The saddle between the first ridge and the 

‘ineipal chain is occupied by the valley of the rivers: Soo 

i iboochi, but between the first and second 
rstom of lakes with high banks. 
faccountof the unexplored state of many parts of Saghalin, 
we do not know the exact details of its topography, and, among 
Gliatdksses ore connob. onvmstato all tie pasos ncourhhe 
range which runs along the whole island, Although the insige 
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nificant height of this range leaves no doubt that it is passable 
for single individuals almost everywhere, yet nevertheless there 
‘are passes or saddles between the mountains, recognised by all, 
Ty which travellers poe fom the wostor si ofthe island to 
j@eastern, ‘The most important of them at present is that 
which leads from the post Dooi into the valley of the river 
Poronai, and thenee to Koossoonai, yh the first of these 
lies the path, which extends along the river Poronai to 
Trarpenia Bay, end thence by the easter shore of Saghalin to the 
‘Naiboochi, and further, up the river Soossooi, to Aniva 
xy, The pass of Koossoonal is a very low saddle, where 
‘earringe communication with the post Manuyeh could be easily 
established. To the south of it are known the pass Bellina 
from Mauka Bay, up the river Lintota, which flows into Lossoss 
Bay; the pass Belkino-Lopatinski, from the river Koomoonai up 
‘the river Naiboochi, and some others in the most southern 
extremity of the island. In the northern part of Sughalin there 
are some eross-paths, which are frequented by our merchants from 
Nikolaieff, who penetrate here to the Bay of Ni and other spots on 
the eastern shore ; but these paths have not yet been explored. 
The chief rivers of the island, Poronai and Timir, take their 
commencement almost in lat. 50° 40, not far from each other, 
and flow, the first to the south,and the second to the north, neither 
more than for 106 or 112 miles. ‘They are navigable for boats ; 
bat the more known of the two, the Poronai, has a bar at its 
mouth, so that exit from it is rendered difficult. By means of 
f separate branch this river communicates with Lake Taraika, 
which, in its turn, is united by a channel with Tarpenin Bay. 
Tn general, the lukes of Saghalin are distinguished by this 
arity: that they are united with the sea by means of 
small, though sometimes deop, channels. | We might therefore 
term them in some instances “lagoons” (2), as Taraika, Taboo- 
tehi, Koigda, But lagoons, in the general acceptation of the 
word, are lakes occupying pliins near to the sea; whilst the 
Jakes of Sighalin are often surrounded by mountainous shores, 
Generally they are basins of very small dimensions, as is evident 
from the followin, 


























Lake Baikal 28 square miles. 
» Taraika. le aS 
3 Tabootchi kad ay 
3 Toonaicha THe ka 





‘he last is the largest in the whole island, and oconpies a 
space equal to St. Petersburg. Smull lakes, belonging to the 
‘actual type of lagoons, are very numerous in the north-wést part 
of the island, opposite the mouth of the Amoor. 
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Narorat. Propvcriveness. 


Schrenck adduces some instances of the former hubitations 
of marine animals in places which are no more than 8 or 
10 feet above the level of the cea, from which we may conclude 
that the soil of Saghalin has been elevated in the course of ages 
by voleanicaction. There are no voleanoes in Saghalin, although. 
it forms the prolongation of the Japanese yoleanic group. It 
contains rich stores of coal, which confer on it not only a present 
but also a fature importance. Deposits of coal are now known, 
in the following places: in the extreme north, 10 miles from 
Kooigda ; in the middle and southern parts, near the rivulets: 
Lasioe 
él 
51 


49 
49 
49 16 
48 1 
wom 47 39 
On the river Nayassi 46 28 


all along the western shore of the island. In the interior, 
far from the sea, we know of coal deposits on the river 
Koomoonai (47° 35), and on the eastern shore, near the river 
Naiboochi, and, it is said, near the Gulf of Ni. Some of the 
mines are worked, a8 for instance, at Dooi and Sertooni, and in 
the first instance, success is facilitated by the fact, that the 
strata of coal from the denudation of the shore near the sea are 
inclined upwards, not downwards, which lessens the affluence of 
‘Water from the ground. The quantity of coal in the Dooi bed. 
‘amounts to 72,500 tons, from which it is evident, that for 
working out the mine in one year, given a good construction of 
shafts and galleries, from 200 to 300 men would be necessary ; but. 
it is understood that the total mass of coal in Saghalin will suffice 
for many thousand workmen and many years. As the 
Yailing formations i in are chalk aud Tertiary, itis evident 
that, geologically, its coal is lignite; but according to Macdonald 
it contains from 60 to 70 per cent. of pure carbon, and therefore 
‘belongs to a good class of mineral fuel. In reality, in the ports 
‘Ocean, only the English, Neweastle, and Cardiff 
are preferred to it; Anstralisn and Japanese eoal sell much 
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cost 


; for instance, 5, dollars per ton, when Sazhalin coals 
or 7 dollars. 

‘Among the other natural riches of Saghalin, the woods, hunt~ 
Jpeegromns, aod fers, occupy the St place. ‘The woods of 

in are composed chiefly of the Norway spruce-fir, larch, 
Siberian silver-fir, some pines, but mostly deciduous trees from 
‘the birch to the elm. In the southern part of the island this 
forest vegetation is arranged in zones, viz. from the level of the 
sea to 700 feet elevation, deciduous trees ; from 700 to 1000 feet, 
‘conifers; higher, to 1200 feet, again deciduous trees (birch), and 
Iastly, yet higher, cedars. ‘The most stately forests aro met 
with on the south-west side of the island, where generally 
‘the vegetation is finer, containing 550 species of phanerogams, 
ieee However) it ital to eaten the sale for the 
‘procured from them, as Japan close by is very rich in 
Woot, kod is the Maritimo Provlace to grater part of the 
country is occupied by them, Of sawing-mills, pitch and 
Farafie manfietoriee) meanwhile, there cn be no question. 
to hunting, it at preseut composes the chief source of wealth, 
to tho natives, Giliacks and Ainos, ‘The sable, otter, fox, and 
bear skins obtainod by thom in the chase are eagerly purchased 
by the Japanese, American, and by our merchants, partly in 
person and partly through the Giliacks, 

Roaring the hei, it may be sx that they support the 
native inhabitants of the island, and, besides this, are a source 
fit to the Japanese, who import large quantities of 

ly ina dry state, Near the shores of Saghalin, 
seals also abound ; but foreign whalers only catch the 
former; the natives kill the seals. Formerly seal-catchin 
was yery flourishing on these shores, and now and then a single 
trader could obtain as many as a thousand skins on one bank. 
Now it is hopeless to expect such a take. Seals are principally 
met with on the eastern and northern shores of the island, 

jc nature caunot be rich and various in Saghalin, on 
account of the climate of the island, In fact, the neighbourhood. 
of tho See of Okbotsk. and tho cold paris of Eastern, Asia 
impresses everything with a very aspect. Evei in the 
auiddle of May snow lies on the moantains, even in the south of the 
island, whose latitude is the same as that of New Russia. Ther. 
mometrical olservations in Koossoonai, the most trastworthy of 
‘any yet made in Saghalin, show that here, in latitude 48", the 
mean temperature is found to be 34-70° Fabr, the same that is, 
met with in Finland, itself in latitude 64° 13"(Kakbna), and in 
Norway even within the Polar Circle. ‘The hottest month, 
Tuly, has a mean temperature not higher than 62377 Fabr. ; 
the coldest, January, 14° Fabr, and, with exceptional frosts, 
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31° Fuhr, where in the summer the thermometer is never 
higher than 77° Fabr, ‘Tho harshness of the climate is i 
creased by its extreme dampness, its fogs, and by the abund- 
ance of rain in summer and snow in winter, In Koossoonai, 
which is situated advantageously enongh—for it lies on the 
western shore, looking towards the continent, from which di 
winds blow—there are 149 wot days and 104 gloomy, ia. in 
258 dull days in the year, but on the eastorn shore the san 

ll more rarely, ‘Also not unfrequently the rain or 
Is for days together, whence in winter immense snow- 
drifts are heaped up, and in’summer mud is formed which does 
not dry up before tho rain which follows falls, It is evident 
that the climate of Saghalin does not differ much from the 
linate of Archangel; and in this respect the open basin of 
Aniva Bay does not form an excoption, for tho cold winds from 
the Bon of Okhotsk penetrate freely into it through tho saddle 
in the mountains, ‘The spring is very prolonged, as for melti 
theimdys, from Vieeo to fe arsheone dovp, much tine ia required, 
in consequence of which the valleys between the mountains do 
not become fit for sowing till the middle of May, ‘Therefore it 
impossible to doubt, that the population of Saghalin will 
always stand in noed of imported corn. ‘This is the ease even, 
now, when the population dors not exceed 15,000 to 16,000 sow! 
the Russians receive their com from Russia, around the world, 
the Japanese and Ainos their rice from Japan, Kitchon-gardene 
jog, 6 tho cultivation of cabbages, potatoes, and euoumbers can 
tako place ; likewiso eattle-breeding, at any rate the rearing of 
mountain breeds, provided the pastures were cleared 5 for there 
are few natural meadows, whilst in the woods numerous insects 
harass tho cattle in summer. 

‘Who snows in inter, tho rains and mud in summer, combined 
with the mountainous ‘nature of the country and abundance of 
Wood, will always form serious obstacles to the construction 
‘of good rond communications in Saghalin, 








































Poruratrox. 


‘The population of Sazhalin consists of Russians, Japanese, 
‘Chinese, Giliacks, Ainos, Orokaps, and some persons of Baro} 
‘and American extraction, in all about 13,000 to 14,000 

1, The Russians, to the number of 2500 to 8600 men, are 
almost exclusively military, belonging to one of tho Hast 
Siberian line battalions, or to the artillery and local compani 
or indeed they are exiles, with the addition of @ small number 
‘of peasants and traders. ‘hey live at the fol 

t the posts Dooi, Sertoonai, Koossoonai 
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caus ‘Manooi, in the villages of Naiboochi and Tukoi, and at 
i. 

‘The following posts are the centres of local government:-— 
Dooi, where the exiles are concentrated, and coal is worked ; and 
Mooravief, where the staff of the battalion is quartered, and 
“official correspondence with the Japanese is carried on. ‘The 
chief government of the island belongs to the military governor 
of the Maritime Provinee in Vladivostok. ‘The Russian settle- 
ments mentioned above are as follows :— 

"At Dooi, are the coal mines, which are worked by the hard~ 
labour exilos Part of thom, having freed themselves from 
‘penal labour, are em: in kitchen-gardening. Even the 
Roavicts labour pretty, much at will, because there is nowhere 
‘to escape to in Sozhalin, and even the works themselves do not 
‘admit of a yery careful watch being kept on each of the Iabourers. 
Tn the environs there is » village of from 25 to 50 houses. 

Sertoonai exists for the protection of private coal mines 
Yelonging to Messrs. Bonroff, Ekimoff, Krouli, Stariteki, 
‘Bilis, and Ash. Messrs. Ellis and Galpin at first obtained 
their coal by means of Chinese workmen, but were afterwards 
obliged to exchange them for Russians. At the end of 1869 
‘they had sold about 4000 tons, 2000 of which were found ready 
excavated on the account of Bauroft. There is no later in- 
formation concerning Sertoonai. 

‘Koossoonai has about 25 houses and a population of soldiers, 
who occupy themselves, not without success, in kitchen- 





‘Korsalot is on the rivulet Acatoovar, a little above its 
month, and a little to the north of the Japanese. post. of 
‘Koossoon-Katan. Hither it is proposed to transfor the head- 

muarters of the line battalion, whose commander has under him 
Ailthe other posts in the southern half of Saghalin. 

‘Mooravieff, near Lake Tabootchi, which 1 united with the 
Bay of Bousse by a channel, was till lately the chief of our 
south Saghalin posts. The shallowness of the bar is the reason. 
why its harbour is so rarely visited by merchant vessels ; how- 
= the foundation of maritime, commerce hhas been already 

id, and, in 1869, » schooner, belonging to a retired potty 
officer, arrived iy for Mooravieif from San Franciseo. 
Tho gools bro ‘by this schooner were sold much cheaper 


Brae iver Nailooeli, les in the mit of. fritfal 
2 ;, where barley, oats, even wheat, retum 
Tarrate, ‘The village, in 1870, consisted of 15 bonsos. 

‘The post and village of Naiboochi, of the same district as the 
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above, lie near where the river Naiboochi falls into the Sea of 

Okhotsk. . 
‘Manooi, of the same altitude as Koossoonai, and distant from 

it 175 miles, along a sufficiently beaten track. 
‘Taraika, near ‘Tarpenia Bay and Lake Tarsika: only a few 
i Be thi ly speak gular Ri 

At Port Ni there is not, properly speaking, a re ussian 
settlement; but there ace constructed. huts ‘forthe Russian 
traders who arrive from Nikolaieff for the purchaso of seal-skcins 
and other furs. 

‘The absence of government foundries in Enstern Siberia was 
the inducement to send our hard-labour exiles to Saghalin, who 
are here employed in. excavating coal either for the ‘fleet, or 
for sale. To this end it was decided to send yearly 800 men 
to the island. But it appears that this number of men does not 
correspond to the present wants of the coal mines on the island ; 
itis too large. The keep of the exiles, meanwhile, is expensive, 
aud evidently there is no other exit from the dilemma than 
the shortening of their torms of labour, with permission ac- 
conded to thei to settle at will within the limits of Saghalin, 
and live by their own labour. A certain number might be 
advantageonsly employed on works of fortification at, the Straits 
of Mamio Rinzo, and in cutting wood and making pitch for the 
fleet... But the’ idea -which, has lately. ariaen, ef letting out 
the exiles as labourers to private persons, is evidently unlawful, 
for this would be to abase and render hateful Justice herself, 
in whose name the government. punishes the criminal, and. to 
tum judges and rulers into dealers in men, and. spreaders 
of slavery. Of the improvement of the criminals, of. course, 
‘after this, thero could be no speaking, for they would.ace 4h 
themselyes,henceforward. but articles of commerce, and not 

 Tabourers on account of government, and would justly become 
incensed against those who had infringed their “natural rights.” 

Communication between tho posts.on Saghalin and. the 
Maritime Province is carried on chiefly by sea, but in the winter 
the traders trayel by means. of dogs, erosing the Channel of 
Buctaey on the io near Capo Lazarelf and the village of Pogobi. 
A land post, from Aniva Bay to Nikolaieff is despatched some- 
‘times on foot, and sometimes by dogs, along the eastern shore 
and the yalley of the river Poronai, to Dooi, thenee by the 

+ western shore to Pogobi, and then across. the channel, On 
Account of the security of the country, they generally send but 
two or three soldiers, Communication by sea along the shore 
is only open for six months, from April to October, although in 
Aniva Bay savigntion is possible for. ton or clove, sometimes 
‘the whole year, but with great peril to ships sailing in winter. 
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‘The construction of eyen one main road, and two practicable 

i iva Bay into the valley of the Poronai, 
from Poronai to Dooi, and from Manooi to Koossoonai, might 
tbe executed by the exiles, and would be, on every account, very 
desirable. 

‘2, Tho Jopancso live in tho southern part of the island, and. 
o not extend farther on the western shore than Koossoonal, 
and on tho eastern than Tarpenia Bay. ‘The principal mass of 
their settlements is on the western stiore, near Mauka Bay, and 
Siranoossi, near Cape Crillon, serves as a starting-point for their 
communications with Japan, In Aniva Bay, also, the Japanese 
pation it considera fe,and the chief point there is Koossoon- 

“Atan. In 1869, the Japanese government thought to strengthen 
‘colony, and sent 500 souls to Aniva; but the arrival of tho 
‘emigrants late in the autumn, and other eauses, brought about 
tho failuro of the attempt, ‘The chief object for which the 
‘Fapanose settled in Saghalin formerly, and still moro visited it in 
Gummer, was for fishing and trade with the Ainos; of late years 
‘they have pursued another object, not economic, but political : 
the increase of Japanese influence on the island pari pasew 
‘with the Russian, ‘They therefore follow the march of Russian 
olonization, and as soon as they learn that the Russians desiro 
focolonize such-ond-such a locality, they appear thero with their 
‘own colonists, ‘Thus there aro corresponding Japanese posts to 
‘all ours south of 48° lat, for instance, Koossoonai (12 houses), at 
Korsakof, and Mooraviet, "The Japanese also desite to erect, Hiko 
‘ourselves, settlements in tho interior of the island, as at Takoi ; 
But we have not hoard whether they have been successful. 

"All the Japanese in Saghalin are direct subjects of the 
Mikado, and not of tho princes, and are ruled by local 
dignitaries who aro subordinate to the governor of Matzuma, 

B. Tho Chinese Inbourers hired by the American workers of 
the Sertoonai coal mines, were, to the number of 100 men, 
Gmported, in 1868, from Hongkong, and landed at Sortoonai. 
Whether they aro still thero is unknown, In any caso, they 
sreithout fais having no idea of a permanent settlement 
in Saghalin, 

4, The Giliacks inhabit the northern half of the island, as 
far us 50? 15' lat. ‘They are hunters and fishermen, and partly 
traders, for they visit the southern part of tho island in boats 
forthe purchaso of furs from the Ainos, in order to re-sell them 
to the merchants of Nikolaieff, ‘Thoy live seattered along the 
rivers, ata little distance from and near to the shore; the mass 
of their ion may be said to be concentrated about the 
Bay of Ni. The Giliacks of Saghalin, as on the lower Amor, 
‘are intrepid mariners, and might be trained for service on seagoing 
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reisels, In religion they are sorcerers (chamans) ; tliey have no 
education: they have no letters; their language is different 
from the Tungoozi, a dialect of which prevails in the basin of 
the Amoor, and also from the Kurili, which is spoken by the 
‘Ainos. The influence of the Japanese over them is insignificant, 
‘and is manifested rather by commercial ties with the Japanese 
in the south of the island. The number of the Giliacks is not 
known, but probably does not exceed 2000 to 3000 souls. 
'. Phe Anos inhabit the southern portion of the island from 
50° lat. They are hunters and fishermen, and are abjectly 
ident on the Japanese, to whom they are constantly in 
debt for articles of clothing, furniture, and rice. Article 8 of 
the convention of 1807 even confirms this state of things, and 
eras the conversion of the Anos into Janes lars fr the 
fapaneso contd claim forced Inbour for debt. For the rest, 
Politically, the Ainos aro indepeodent, and are directed in their 
own affairs by their elders. 
calls forth complaints, frequ 
4s it woro, « double taelage oer ich 
‘sprung up? but except in tions with the immigrants 
from Rusia and Japan, the Ainos aro raeanwhile independent, 
‘The use of rice, of Japaneso clothing (to a certain extent), of 
Japanese utensils, and their loug intercourse with the Japanese, 
to tho Ainos the aspect of a people somewhat more civilised 
the Gilincks, Besides this, they aro better-natured. But, 
in reality, their differences are vot great. Religion, manners 
superstitions, cnstonas, all bear witness to their patriarchal condi- 
tion. ‘The villages of the A inos generally consist of a small number 
of houses; three or four like the Yolds, or Golii, of the Amoor. 
‘Tho construction of tho houses reminds ove of the Jepancer 
iy every house there is a store for dri con posts, awa 
from thé mice, Se eek Kies baa fer roa hoased 
in different villages, where his wives live, whom he 
turn, Formerly the Ainos have frequently dovastating 
wars among themselves; whole villages have been destroyed, as 
Porotepoos-Kotan, neat Lake Tubootchi. Besides this, the 
decrente in their numbers was assisted probably by the diseases 
imported by the Japanese, for instance, syphilis. At nny rate, 
there are now in Aniva Bay only three small villages of Ainos, 
instead of the former eight large ones; in the valley of the Ni 
‘hooehi may be seen the ruins of Aino villages, now deserted, ke. 
“Assmall cumber of Orokaps, of a tribe similar to the Tangocai, 
Livbib the woustains of the nid of Saghalin. ‘They are ek 
Trunters; when the chase of forest animals is unsuccessful, they 
Themselves in fishing. ‘Their number is uncertain, but 
Probably does not exeed 400. 
‘Vor. XLT. 20 
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Collecting these data regarding the population of Saghalin, 


‘wo perecive that it consists of — 





anos i200 
apancso | 

Chitions 100 
Giliack * 9000 
Ainos . «+ 8000 
Orokaps x 400 








Total.. .. .. 18,000 


ng twelve persons to a square mile, and even this number is 
reat, All thea figures must be accepted ns appeeximate, 
almost conjectural. 

“As the chief occupation of this population is fishing and 
hunting, it is natural that the chiof articles of the export trade of 
Saghalin should be furs and fish, The latter all goos to Japan: 
so the furs, they aro bought by the Japanese especially by 
the Russians, and partly by the Americans. ‘The cbief trading 

aces ro Siranoossi and the Russo-Japanese posts at Aniva 

yy. ‘Trade is carried on chiefly by barter, and the following 
ig an example of how goods are valued — 








» Mg. buttons F 
Ts rooeived from the natives :— 





$y U2 archeens of coarts clot 
iene siglo, ell 40 otter skins, 
3 8 fanned shirts 25 foxy 
} Warsheens of white maslin., | B7 sable 5, 
2 10 skoins of thread. 





Ib, of beads 


Taking the ordinary prices at St. Petersburg for the abovo- 
mentioned articles, wo porceive that for 35 roubles expended, 
fars to the value of 600 or 700 roubles can be obtained. The 
immense difference between these figures is all due to tra 
commission, and tho profits of tho traders. 

‘he total numberof fag exported fom Saghalin i estimated 
by Monsiour Fumholm at 24,000 otters, 1300. sables, and 6000 
foxes. ‘Tho number of bear, deer, and seal skins is not wscer- 
tainod, With the increase of the Russian and Japaneso popn- 
lation in Saghalin, trade, especially in rico, flour, and European 
manufactures, must increase considerably : as far as is known, 
tho enterprising American tradors of San Francisco havo dis~ 
covered how to turn it to their advantage. ‘Tho trade in fish, 
specially salmon and herrings, after salting in the Enropean 
sway, might be profitable to our traders, on condition, however, 
Of & secure sea communication with Shanghne, whither coal 
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would be transported for local purposes, but fish and furs for 
transmission to Russia, But whether tho Russian Steam Navi- 
gation and rude Company, or the Amoor Steam Company 
‘would exclaim against this, it is impossible to say. 


Muurany Survey. 


We have at present in Saghalin one battalion of infantry, two 
mountain guns, one local command (at Dooi), which are disposed 
in the following manner: two companies and a section of 
artillery at Mooravieff, one company at Korsakoff and Naiboochi, 
one at Mauka Bay, one at Koossoonai and Manuyeh, the chi 
command at Dooi and Taraika. But the companies, in their 
turn, are scattered in small detachments of seven or nine; and 
there are posts where there are not more than two: soldiers, 
merely to prove to the Japanese the prosonce of the Russians 
in. given locality 

‘The military foreo of Japan in Saghalin is unknown to us, 
cither as to strength or qnality. 

As to tho strategical conformation of the country, we may 
remark :- 

1. It lies opposite the mouths of the Amoor, but does not 
bar its entrance, not only because the Straits of Mamio Rinzo 
are not fortified, but also because in the northem half of the 
Channel of Tartary there is a channel from tho Sea of Okhotsk, 
which, it is true, ‘passes within view of Cape Laxareff, but not. 
within gunshot of it, The fortification of the Straits of Mamio 
Rinzo, and the maintenance there, in caso of war, of several 
‘armour-plated vessels (or the construction of torpedoes in the 
channel) would make Saghalin, or, more properly, the part of it 
about i, the key of the Amoor, and also unite insoparably 
tho island itsolf with’ the Maritime Provinoe. 

2 Saghalin bas not a single port which mny be tormed a safe 
Plaoo of rofuge, This i expocally applicablo to the western 
shore, i.e, where ships destined to blockade the Channel of 

ld be stationed. 

8. Saghalin, on account of its climate, is ineapablo of supply= 
ing the necessaries of life to the troops and the exiles, i.e. to the 
soltlers; and even tho agriculturists living there ean searcaly 
haye their corn regularly. ‘The possession of Saghalin will be ox- 
pensive in proportion to the number of the extran us poplation 
Introduced into it, who do not live on the con thera, 
However, the encouragement of certain oconpations, such ax 
fishing, cattle-breeding, hunting, may partly make up for this 
deficiency, and the tension of the col mines. en, sale of 
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the coal abroad may cover the expenses of government in 
‘the maintenance of the exiles, 

4, Tho land defence of Saghalin, in case of an enomy invading 
it in force, and consequently able to disembark simultaneously: 
at different points, is, in tho present condition of our forces in 
the East, impossible, and will probably continue so for long. 
No tho insufliciency of our forces in stich a case is added the 
slongated conformation of tho island, which perils an enemy 
to disombark, say at, Koosoonai, and cut off complotely our 
South Saghalin posts from reinforcement from the north, 

5. Poor in nitural proluctions, and not possessing a single 
fort, Saghalin could not serve us a4 a baso for offensive opera 
Hons uguns a foreign enemy, not only in the oven of proper 
ing a descent, but as a starting-point for our cruisers. Even in 
the interior of the island, in ease of the appearance there of an 
enemy, under the present circumstances it would be impossible 
for us to think of offensive warfare, on account of (1) the want 
of roads; (2) the extreme dispersion of onr forces, and (8) on 
‘account of their inoomploto tactical education. 

‘From this it is plain that the possession of Saghalin does not 
offer us supreme economic advantages, or present strateyic im= 
Portance. But as, on the one hand, rich beds of coal are found. 
6n the island, especially on the western side, and on the other, 
the same side borders the Channel of Tartary, the possession of, 
which is of great importance to us, it would appear that we 





















Sught now to use every ellort in order to escape. quickly from 
tho also postion create by the, troaios of 1805 and 1807 
reganling the joint possession of Saghalin ; and if it is impossible 


for Russia to’ acquire exclusive possession, then to attompt, at 
‘any cost, the division of tho island along the central moantain- 

0 from Cape Elizabeth to Tomari, #0 that the western half, 
the whole of the Chanuol of Tartary, and the. spot whieh com= 
‘mands the Straits of Lapeyrouse, should remain to us, 








XIV.—Account of an Expedition to explore South-Weslorn 
Australia, eastward of the settled districts, and beyond Hampton 
Plains, By Avexaxpen Fonnest, Usq. 


Mn. Fonmzst left Porth on August 6th 1871, accompanied by 
several friends as far as York, from which place he started on 
‘the 1ith on his way to the interior, taking with him six men, 
seventeen horses, and provisions for three montlis. ‘Travelling 
in an easterly direction, on tho 2st they arrived at Duladgin, 
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‘the coal abroad may cover the expenses of govermme 
the maintenance of the exiles. 

4, The land defence of Saghalin, in ease of an enemy invading 
ft in foro, und somequontit sble'to.disemborc simultancously 
‘at different points, is, in the present condition of our forces in 
the East, impossible, and will probably continue so for long. 
To the insufilioney of our forces in such a case is added the 
elongated conformation of the island, which permits an enemy 
to disembark, say at Koossoonai, and cut off completely our 
‘South Saghalin posts from reinforcement from the north. 

5. Poor in natural productions, and. not ing a single 
fort, Saghalin could not serve us a8 a base for offensive opera 
tions against a foreign enemy, not only in the event of prepar- 
ing a descent, but as a starting-point for our eruisers. Even in 
‘the interior of the island, in ease of the appearance there of an 
enemy, under the present circumstances 1t would be impossible 
for us to think of offensive warfare, on account of (1) the want 
of roads; (2) the extreme dispersion of our forces, and (3) on 
‘account of their incomplete tactical education. 

From this it is plain that the possession of Saghalin di 
offer us supreme economic advantages, or present strategic im- 

ce, But as, on the one hand, rich beds of coal aro found 
n the island, especially on the western side, and on the other, 
the same side borders the Channel of Tartary, the possession of 
which is of great importance to us, it would appear that we 
ought now to use every effort in order to escape quickly from 
tho falso postion created Ly the, toa of 1805 and 1807 
‘ogarding the joint possession of Saghalin ; and if it is impossible 
for Russin to acquire exelusive possession, then to attempt, at 
any cost, the division of the island along the central mountain 

from Cape Elizabeth to Tomari, 66 that the western half, 
tho whole of the Channel of ‘Tartary, and the spot which com- 
mands the Straits of Lapeyronse, should remain to us. 




















XIV.—Account of an Expedition to explore South-Western 
Australia, eastward of the settled districts, and beyond Hampton 
Plains, By Auexaxpen Fonnest, Esq. 


Mz. Fonnesr left Perth on August 5th, 1871, accompanied by 
several friends as far as York, from which place he started on 
‘tho 11th on his way to the interior, taking with him six men, 
seventeen horses, and provisions for three months. Travelling 
in an easterly direction, on the 2ist they arrived at Duladgin, 
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in latitude 31° 10. 27” s.; longitude 119° 23° z. ‘This being the 
plco where Mr. Hunt left provisions in 1866, they had hoped 
to have replenished their stores, but were much disappointed 
when, after a long search, they failed to find any traces of them, 

Steering duo east, over sand plains and scrubby country, on 
the 28rd they camped at Wargangering, where an emu was 
shot by ono of the party. Continuing their jounoy easterly, 
through a fair feeding district, but entirely destitute of water, 
on the 26th they reached a’ small flat, called by the natives 
Caralyaine; here they found good feed, but very little water, 
In the evening, meeting with some natives, they took two of 
them to camp, giving them small presonts, the natives pro- 
mising to show them water to the eastward. 

On the morning of the 28th, Mr. Forrest, accompanied. by 
Mr. R. Burges, Tommy Windich and the two natives, started to 
explore the country to the ‘travelling for 34 miles 
without finding water, though assured by tho natives that plenty 
woul be found that day. saw a great many kangaroos, 
Making an early start on the following morning, and proceeding 
north-easterly for 13 miles, they came to a fine water-hole, 
containing about 150 gallons. From here they made their 
‘way in an x.x.x. direction, over a poor barren country, covered 
with dense thickets, spinifex and scrub and numerous salt-pans; 
useless either as an agricultural or pastoral count 

On the 30th, after travelling D4 miles, and finding no water, 
Mr. Forrest decided on returning, the two natives having deserted 
the previous night. ‘The following day they reached their 
Fivouue of the 28th, the horses being in a ‘most. distressed 
‘condition, having been 60 hours without water, and themselves 
‘on very short allowance. ‘The. 1m in party had been compelled 
to remove to Slate Well, 28 miles farther west, the water at the 
former camp being exhausted, 

September 4th to 19th was occupied by Mr, Forrest in 
exploring the country to the east, north-east and south-east, 
‘On the 15th he reached his most casterly point, in longitude 
128° 97’ x, latitude 31° s.; the country’ traversed’ consisting, 
generally of grassy patches, with but little water, 

September 20th, the whole party started for a native spring, 
about 70 miles to the east, in latitude 31°5’s, where a camp! 
‘was formed, 

On the 27th, Mr. Forrest commenced his journey sonthwands 
to the coast near Israelite Bay ; intending to return to Perth by 
Way of Usperance Bay. This portion of the ronte proved most 
listressing both to men and horses, the latter being 58 hours 
without water; one part of the track lay through a splendid 
Tange of grassy land, estimated at about 20,000 or 80,000 acres; 
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j although no wator was found, Mfr. Forrest felt eyery coni- 







the 1 Octobe 

7 tober, after a fatiguing journey of 17 da 

+i they reashoh i October amas Tigers tho bivousc of Mi. 3, 

| "Forrest in 1870, when on his way from Perth to Eucla and 
“Adelaide, From hero they commenced thet homeward route 

"westward olong the coast as far as longitude 120” x. and reached 

York on November 18th, after an absence of 100 days. 

| Mr, Forrest speaks in the highest terms of the members of the 
expedition; some portions of the journey being performed, under 

most ‘ciroutnstances, the party on one occasion havin, 

| spent tivo whole days and nights without closing their eyes, an 
"walking a great part of the way. 









XV.—Notes on the Physical 
By J. W. Banss, 
Tannary 16th, 1872. 


Ix tho year 1869, the Suprome Government of India called 
‘on Major Minchin, the Political Agent and Superintendent, for 
information regarding the desert ‘of this State, which led me to 

fh a party of surveyors, who wero employed for some 
‘months under my orders, tal ing ‘a series of levels, which, when 
Dumpleted, were mubmitied to Goverment with the Report and 
naps, copies of which I now forward—the main object of this 
furvey having beon to search out. this comparatively “ terra 
Fncoxhits,” to ascertain its capabilities for agricultural purposes, 
fand also’ the practicability of irrigating tho samo from the 
Butledgo River. 

‘When the Report in question was prepared, my aequnintance 
with this part of India was very limited, but having now spent 
Three years in. Bhawulpore, and my official duties having given 
smo opportunities of greatly extending my knowledge of this part 
fof the country, (with the Political Agent’s permission) T have 
Tuch pleasure in placing at the disposal of the Royal Geograx 
Phieal Society somo addition to my Desert Report. 

‘A further study of this part of the Punjab has in nowise 
altered, but rather confirmed, my opinion that at some period 
fhe Bangur* land within this State bad a settled agricultural 
population, 


> © ongar™ tam Tolan fry ale Wy alluvial formations whe wuss is 
spr cage yee feel i ts rate o ho vers ang, and 
vans cadet eimamstaters wasewhat amaligoss 40 the Areca 


raphy of the Bhawculpore Sta 
, Superintendent of Irrigati 
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‘The fact of the River Sutledge flowing within a defined valley 
of its own, bounded on either side by high lands, many fect 
above its Jevel, as shown by the section taken, precludes, in my 
opinion, the idea of this “Bangur” land having been water 

from. 

There is moreover no room for supposing that the rainfall 
has ever greatly exceeded the average of the present day (which 
45 about sx inches per antam), a quantity altogether inadequate, 
in this thirsty land, for the growth of crops, except on @ yer 
Timited scale; therefore, as there are only a few traces of wells 
for purposes of irrigation (if we accept it asa fuct that this tract 
of country ever was cultivated to any large extent), there would 
‘ppear to be ample room for believing that, the waters of the 
“Ghuggur” River extended much lower, on their passage to the 
sea, than is at present the case, and that they were utilized for 
its irrigation. 

Every part of this central tract called “Bangur” bears proof 
on its surface, that at some former period there must have been 
large areas of it flooded with fresh water for a long succession of 

ears: not in the fitful manner of the Punjab rivers, where 

id becomes flooded from some sudden rise (in this caso water 
rapidly drains off, on the river subsiding), but in that stead 
quiet manner, as is the case where there is rice-cultivation ona 
large scale ; water used in irrigating this erop, owing to its 
slackened velocity, leaves a deposit of fine clay, free from silt, 
and gradually forms a surface as level as a billiatd-table. 

It is under conditions similar to the above, that the class of 
estaceous Molluscs, so common to our tropical fresh-water 
lakes, is generated, and the presence of these sholls on the 
“ Bangur” Tands seems to offer an indisputable proof of the 
argument adduced. 

There are so many important and peculiar features connected 
vith the present and past stat of the“ Ghogaur” River that T 
trust, in my desire to give the opinion I have ventured to offer. 
on this interesting subject greater weight, I may ba pardoned. 
for lengthening this paper by quoting extracts from authorities § 
on the matter. 

1 find, in Thornton's Gazetteer, the “ Ghuggur” is referred to 
“as flowing” through a level shallow valley, “about 29” miles 
wide, beyond the point where it enters “Sirhind;” it is aftere 
wards joined by the “Markunda”* and “Sursoota,” flowit 
down the same valley, which in time of inundation is deluged ’ 














with water, forming @ close net-work of streams, and sometimes 
causing the three rivers to coalesce in one great stream. 


Teg: ek ie the “Minaisoi—a natal hana with an arial 
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* From the samo authority I learn, that, having received the 
“Sarsoota” and some streams of less importance, it passes into 
the British District of “Harreeanah,” and subsequently into 
‘that of *Bhutteana;” it then crosses. the Bikan i 
fata point about 22 miles south-east of “ Bhntneer” is joined by 
_ ite last feeder, the “Chittang.” the bed of which receives the 
water of tho “Hansi” branch of the “Jumna” Canal. ‘Tho 
whole of the streams united, are suid to have reached tho 
Sutledge at a point 20 miles north-east of Bhawulpore; the 
country, though now quite barren and depopulated, abounds in 
ruins, the evidence of former prosperity. 
in, under the article ‘Strhind," ‘Thornton says 
country ‘between tho “Jumna” anil * Sutledge” 
‘about a dozen considerable torrents, which generally commu- 
te with each other during the season of inundation ; that 
from near “Thanesur” to *Kouaheree,” the whole tract of 
county (vith the exception of village sites) is linble to inunda- 
ion. 

















inhabitants availthemselves largely of the inundation 
for rice cultivation, but the spring crops are by wells 
to favour 


‘Whe slope and evenness of the country are 
even the rudest attempts to divert the streams from their 
beds; the same circumstances would also render it easy, were it 
desirable, to confine them again to one or two principal channels, 

‘Thornton also mentions, that, in the reign of Feroz Tagluk, 
artar” king of Delhi, who ascended the throne in 1391, a 
portion of the water of the “Jumna” River was diverted into 
foveral of the torrents before referred to; and, after passing 
Hiansi and Hissar, a natural channel conveyed the redundant 
waters westward until lost in the lands of Bikaneer, or probably 
in eases of very great floods discharged into the Ghuggur ani 
ppitinately inte the Sutledge. 

‘Turning to more recent information on the subject, Colonel 
Crofton, Rx, in his Report on the Sutledge Canal project, saya, 
 “Hetween the Chituny and the Sutledge, numerous drainage 
‘ine intersect the country, some of which from their size 





have been rivers carrying large volumes of water in bygone 

though now dry, except during periods of heavy rains, 

How and when the supply of water was discontinued, have long 

‘boon and are still disputed questions; whatever the cance of the 

4 desiccation may bave bea, there is ‘now a pereunial stream in 
‘veg fo of those channels 

is desiccation opens out a very important field for inquiry 

‘as to what physical have ‘taken place to have brought 

ftabout ; the question is moreover full of interest in the present 
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Looking at tho map, it will be observed that the “Ghuggur” 
and its tributaries aro the natural drainage channels for the 

, comprised east of a line drawn north and south through 
Forozopore,” and bounded on one side by the Sutledge and 
the sub-Himalavas, and on the other by the River * Jumna,” 

These channels all convergo at a point in lat. 29° 14' x. and 
long. 78° 08" x., and thencoforward a well-defined channel exists 
all the way to the seas it being known as fr us *Sindo” by tho 
name of Hukra or“ Wahind” (the literal aneaning of the latter 
being the bed of a stream). In its course through Sinde it is 
known as the Eastern “Narra,” and is the samo channel into 
yrhih Col: ify nts has shown. feodar at Arore,” whieh 
‘irrigates that portion of the continuation of rt rom 
Shawalpore on the eastern boner of Bin, i cf : 

8 regards the portion of the so-called Desert, within the 
British territory eastward of Bikancer and Bhawulpore boun- 
daries, the Punjab Government have arranged to imigate it by 
series of ‘drawn from the Sutledge at 

When these works sball bare been completed, there will bo 
‘an intervening portion of about 400 miles in’ length, only 
awaiting the timo when a supply of water, suited to its area, 
shall be thrown into its deserted channels, to restore jt to 
prosperity. H 

ie Satledge River, when in flood, carries a volume of water 
far in exces of 100,000 eabic fet per second, a large portion of 
which nt present runs waste to the sea: the dry bed of the 
“Hukra” or * Wahind,” on the other hand, is capable of taking 
about half of it;—wbat is more natural than that a junction 
should be made betiveen the two? * 

‘The most economical and suitable line for such a junction 
would probably be that from Fes 10 “Abohar” on one of 
the tributaries ofthe Hakra fa lat-80° 12's. and long. 74°34 my 
an‘ is inarked on the map by a dotted line, CO. 

Othe lines might, of course ngzest themselves, and the best 
be selected aftor suitable inquiry. I mention Fervzepore as ono 
Point, becauso a masonry dam across the River Sutledge ” 
at pint sin contemplation by tho Punjab Government, a 
‘it does not appear likely to interfere with the irrigation solrem 
Tavlag te scores at™ ‘a8 bofore referred to. 4 

‘The most natural would appear to be to follow the line of the 
** Mirza Koondees” Canal near Roopur ; but Ubelieve the 
of cutting is there very great, and it might interfere with 
Crofton’s Sutledge Canal Scheme. 

The of the Satlaige at the period of fis highest Good, fa sama 
1 bie fst fu amcrtaloed by ate ra 
teadlag Ragin Taser Voley Sse Raeay ne Ne ol Bea 
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‘The “ Jumna” River carries daring flood about three or four 
times more water than the Sutledge, most of which also rans 
‘waste to the sea, We have proof that, at some former period, 
the water of the Jumna was led into this desert tract, and, 
therefore, what has been before accomplished on a small seale, 
could as surely be effected on a much larger one;, but the 
distance appears to be a drawback to this scheme—it would, 
however, be something to resort to if anything interfered with 
the Sutledze scheme. 

T believe, without doubt, that there would be no difficulty in 
Sagat ‘ont either of these schemes. Like all large works, it 

ply a question of cost and Jabour 5 but it would create 
80 much wealth as to leave but little fear of its not, returning 
ample compensation for the outlay incurred, if carried out on 
a scale iciently large, avd commensurate with the interests 
inyolved. 

Tt results from a tabulation of the surface level of the 
Sutledge, daily for one year, that for six months in the year, 
‘yiz., from the middle of October to the middle of April, the 
flow of the river is very uniform ; and this flow, which is assumed 
‘at 5000 or 6000 cubic feet per second, will be mostly absorbed 
fy the large and important irrigational works in progress and 
projected by the Punjab Goverument. 

‘ween April and October, the melting of the snow on the 
‘Himalaya Mountains, and subsequently the heavy monsoon rain 
‘and the drainage therefrom, help to swell this river. It is the 
flood portion of this supply, at present not utilized, which would 
be available to be drawn off, if the sch T have referred to 
is ever taken in hand. 

ranges of sand-hills within the Desert tract offer great 
facilities for the storage of surplus water, for use during the 
‘season when the river is low, which, of course, would add mate- 
rially to the value of the project. 

‘Tarning from the Desert or “ Bangur” towards the river 
‘border of the State, we find the alluvial tract intervening (which 
in Indian phraseology is called “ Khadur” and which is the 
actual walle ‘of the rivers flowing through it), more or less 
intersected ‘9 canals, according as the irrigation in any one 
‘part of the State has been more or less developed. 

‘From the sketch msp of the Bhawulpore State, sccom- 
penying this Memorandum, it will be learnt that it possosses 
‘a niver border of nearly 300 miles, of which 180 are on the 















"= Khaur is an Indian term applied to the land within tho Timits of the actual 
salle of aioe being ore deg rom heuer te 

BGS highe-t Hood to whieh the river ling ever becn subject, "Tt is comaiderably 
“ower in Tevel thas the" Basgue™ Tana, which bounds it on either sido, 
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Satledge River, 40 miles on the Chenab, and abopt 70 on the 
ins, 

The rainfall does not exceed six inches per annum ; but so 
uncertain is it, and so parched is the ground on which it falls, 
that, but for irrigation, the whole State (with the exception of 
well-cultivation and the land submerged by the rivers during 
floods) would be reduced to a desort, and therefore it is only in 
®country of this kind that the blessings of irrigation can be 
Properly understood and appreciated. 

three rivers, collectively, there are 45 canals of vations 
sizes led off for irrigation, not including any below 10. fect 
bottom breadth: “Amongst the largest we have one on the 
Satledge, 106. miles long (referred to hereafter), and on the 
River there ure two canals, cach 45 miles in length, 
S0:fect broad, and 11 feet deep during floods; the other canals 
Fae ath to 25 fet, aud are from 40 9 20 
les in e ute length of the main’ channels is, 
about 860, miles—the branches from these aggregate nearly 
$00 miles-—and there are about 2000 caltivaton’ ducts (lor 
leading watcr on to the different estates), which ageregate neath 
3000 miles in length, uf 

Many of these canals were in. existence long before the State 
came under British management, but were much neglected 
under native rule; and it was left ¢o Major Minchin to improve 
this great. branch of the administration, which gives enty to 
the people and wealth to the State, and to exemplify how 
rapidly the latent resources of a neglected district ean become 
developed under a judicious and economical administration. 
‘There is the broad fact that, within the space of five years, the 
Tevenne of this State has’ inereased from 100,002. to 20,0002. 
Per annum,* and Major Minchin contemplates realizing a 
Jisiim of 5000002 per aunum, by the time ILE. the yo 
Nawab is of age, nine years hence. ‘The Topllaton fetid 
at 473,000, which shows a taxation of nearly 8s. Gd. por head. 

Altogether these canals combined draw off from’ the rivers 
aquantity of water which I estimate roughly at 20,000 cubis 
feet per second daring tho height of fos, and_a mean dis- 
charge, during the five montis the canals are flowing, of near 
half that quantity. This large volume of water is nearly all 
‘used up in irrigation; not a drop returns to-either of the three 
rivers, and it is drawn from them in the following Proportions:— 
From the Sutledge, 10,119 feet per second; from the Chena, 
6477; and from the Indus, 3405, 

Of this wana foe 40,000 to 50,0008 a wpent realy in ization mprovoamats 

15,0007 20,0002 0 ord ie afer paying 
ed to espns of sisi ope opts shack ~eloaats 
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‘The ubove quantities are approximative only; we have not yet 
completed arrangements for accurately gauzing the discharge 
of each canal, but when we consider that the estimated mean 
discharge of the season, viz. 10,000 eubie feet per second, equals 
18 timos the ordinary summer flow of the Thames at Staines, it 
yyill suffice to give an idea of the scale on which irrigation is 
carried on here, and the wealth thus created, seeing that each 
cubic foot per second irrigntes from 20 to 50 actes, according to 
the economy exercised in its distribution, 

_ The irrigation in that portion of the State east of Khyxpore* 
city seems to have boon neglected for many years, until resus 
citated by Major Minchin, althongh we find traces of a very 
extensive system of irrigation in bygone ages, which must have 
been in disuse for a very long period, as even tradition here 

fives no clus to the porfod either when these channels were 

igor even in ut 

‘Pho winding channels there shown, as compared with many 
works of the present day, are on a very large scale ; and when 
it is understood that somo of these ancient channels, after 
centuries of silting and disuse, are still from 100 to 200 feet 
Droad, and 10 oF 12 feotdeep in places, it serves.asa convincing 
pront tat the ancients mast. ave bro Jit great resourves to 

‘on the execution of their publie works, and takes us back 
to an age possibly coeval with that in which’ similar works in 
Mesopotamia were projected, and which are so ably described 
in the Society's ‘Proceedings’ for 1867. 

‘he main channel, in my opinion, had its source in the hill 
streams near Roopur; at any rate, the Punjab maps show 
traces of it here and there, even east of Loodeanah. 

‘As a commencement of the resuscitation of the prosperity of 
‘theeastem district of the State, Major Minchin hes already dug 
‘one entirely new canal (called the Fordwah), 106 milesin length, 
660 feet: broad, and 12 feet deep, which draws 2000 cubic feet per 
socond from the Sutledge when in flood: the whole of this water 
i utilised in irrigating some 82,500 acres of land, and ao great 
is the demand for water that we are constantly besieged by the 
cultivators to give them more. 4 
wee tho auspices of Captain Gray ofciating Political 

rent, important irrigation works are this year in pro; 
to meet tiie wants; and, in addition to two branch eanals from 
the Fordwah, and numerons cultivators’ duets, we aro trying to 
urn, the long disused circuitous old channel, referred to pre- 
‘Viously, to some account, 

‘Some few miles from the Fordwah head, a new city has been 
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built, within the last three years, and in compliment to its 
founder, Major Michi, called “Mincinaads”= Latitude 
80° 11' x. ; longitude 73° 37". 

fs it may seem, that with three rivers such as tho 
Satledge, Chenab, and Indus, which at all times have a supply 
of water for navigation by boats of light draught, none of 
eanals shonld be perennial, yet such really is the case. As it is 
difficult to realise the fact, by contrast with any of our European 
canals, a few words in explanation of this apparent anomaly 
miay not be out of place:— 

On the first glance at the cross sections of the country which I have 
drawn, nothing» would appear simpler or easier than fo ‘casract_ canals 
which’ should rua forever; bat, on the Panjab rivers, nearly all our cxaala 
have their sources in the alluvial soil, below the point where the river has. 
neither rock nor boulders to protect its banks and bed, and the water Bowing 

0 laden with silt, that a large portion thereo is lodged withia the 

Ud of eery cal fo te ia few mils fm te point whee tara the 
r, it is generally found 

that the head of the cial is so choked op as to have oxecd fi 









‘ary with i daring the five months that the 
fig gency rene ya mot fcr Xero mil 
silt thas borne along by the water contains about one-balf clay, and one= 
alt very Soe mo and mic; and asi thi ater which ie ehiey epeled 








© The termination “Abad” is Persian word, meaning “ oarishing”— proe 
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fora. an ‘of three months after the suromer crops are harvested ; and hence, 
from th falling of the river in October uotl the completion of the clearance, 
‘which is generally finished by tho end of Sach or April uo water is adtited 
{to any of the etnalson tat aosount, 

‘Whilst, a5 1 have explained, one half of the water-borne silt has to bo 
ears ort of tho beds of the eaal, the other kal which is earicd in by the 
‘ater, in suspension, te eventually deposited on’ tho land irrted ; thus, 
hilt yearly increasing tho depth of mily i is likewise frtlsing the land, 
naamuich asi contains a great deal of organo matter 

Enormots a fe the quantity of silt exried inland by the canal fis but 
Snfintesinl ax compared with what Ss deposited Uy the rivers themselves 
‘hen flowing over or vubmerging low land on thelr tanks. Instances are Dot 
Tare wher, in the spo of three years, vast changes tako pao in th course 
of a river, resulting, perhaps, in its eating away one balk for w length of 
Ee, aw Urelth'ot 2 or’ sles, wwecping evay villages wel, gtdenn 
ad toes, ia its headlong course and inthe part whero the rier bebe Dowel 

Gepth of 15 oF 20 fet, iting it up emtcely, eoseoquently forming new 


‘This shows how uncertain all irrigation arrangements must 
be on rivers which are subject to such vicissitudes, and. how 
serious it becomes when, in making somo sudden change, it 
throws up a sand-bank of a mile in breadth, and sometimes 
many in length, between the flowing stream and head of a 
tinal, leaving tho bed of tho latter dry this actually ocurred 
Just year with one of our large canals, and oecasioned a failure of 
about half the area of cropscaltivated on it, which perished from 
want of the final watering. 

ho bed of the Sutledge, for a depth of 80 feet, has been 
proved to consist of very finely comminuted micaceous sand, 
almost entirely free from earthy particles, and its banks, below. 
low-water level, are mostly composed of the same yielding 
material. A current with a velocity of only 2 fect per second, 
acts freely on it; and as the velocity of the Sutledge, wherever 
itscurrent sets, is ashigh as from 6 to8 feot per second, we have 
‘thus an explanation of the eauses operating in the devastation of 
its banks, and also x satisfactory reason why its waters are 80 
largely charged with silt. So incessantly 48 erosion going on, 
that within the limits of its valley every part seems to have 
undergone the process of having, at some time or other, been 
eaten away by the river, and re-formed again; hence it is « rare 
thing to see either any very old building or a tree of great age 
on its banks, 

As far as Tan judge, the sand-hills referred to in my first 
report as forming the boundary between the Khadur and 

lands, seem to mark the fimit beyoud which its erosion 

‘on the south side has never extended, and I believe at the pre- 

Sent day its mounderings are confined within a breadth of 
tiles, 

‘The Sutledge seldom exceeds 20 feet in its deepest part, and 
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during its highest flood does not rise more than 10 feet above 
the lowest surface level. 

‘The rise of the Chenab River is generally 2 feet more than 
the Sutledge, and that of the Indus about 14 foot moro than the 
Chenab, The depth of these two rivers during flood is often 
from 30 to 40 fest in places, 

As the canals flow only for five or at most six months in the 
Year during the hot season, when the rivers aro in flood, the 
€rops grown during that season are the only ones which 
have the benefit of direct canal irrigation: on the other hand, 
& very large area of wheat and pulses is cultivated in the winter 
on land which has had a heavy flooding'by canal water or river 
greriiow s the crops being matured in tho spring by inigution 
from wells, wherever the depth of spring-water level below the 
feud surface is s0 low as to afford no nourishment to the roots 

y capillary attraction, 

As remarked in my first Report, the spring water on the 
Sutledze lands is from 20 to 30-feet below the surface, and 
here, wherever wheat crops are grown (except on lands sube 
merged by the river's overflow) they generally get threw to six 
waterings during tho senson from wellewator according as the 
land may have had a flooding from eanal-water or not. On the 
Chenab and the Indus lands ‘the spring-water level is generall 
much nearer the surface, and, moteover, a8 the flooded soil is 
hore retentive of moisture, watering wheat-crops from the wells 
is not so universal—indeed, it is the exception rather than the 
rule, 

In percolating through tho sand, the well-water evidently 
ape eae quantity of sulphate of soda, and i 
likewise in places imprognated with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

‘The daily uso of water containing these ingredients is sup- 
Posed to induce a tendency to scurvy, which, amongst the natives, 
is counteracted in some degree by their partaking largely of 
sour buttermilk. The Nawab's household, as a rule, send to 
the river for their drinking-water, and, ‘when Possible, the 
European families adopt. this course: the Civil Surgeon hag 
impressed on us the advantage of having the well-water boiled 

fore drinking it or using it for Culinary purposes 

Tn Gencral Tromenhosto's paper on the lower portion of the 
Tndus,* reference is made to the inundations which every now 
and then oceur, Tn contrast with some other parts of the world, 
where severe inundations bring in their train destruction of life 
and property, and are considered a calamity, here, on the other 
Thandy ag regards tho inuadations to which portions of this State 


* Royal Geographical Society's *Jouroal vol. xzxvi.p, 69, 
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are liable from overflow of the rivers bordering it, it is looked 
onas a blessing; and although, occasionally, portions of the 
summer crops sown within its reach get destroyed, for one acre 
of such there are perhaps fifty acres of otherwise waste land 
submerged, and therefore susceptible of cultivation. 

"After the floods have subsided, the Jand is at ones ploughed 
up, and the surface being well pulverized, in order to prevent as 
far as possible the eseape of moisture by evaporation, it remains 
fallow until November. 

‘Wheat, barley, and the other cereals, and oil. seeds of tem- 
pirate lima, re hon die i, ‘and (excepting those well- 

3 whose su is generally too high in level to acquire a 
thorough sataration doting the food) crops are produced withont 
fany subsequent watering, depending for their sustenance during 

‘on the moisture which the soil has imbibed during the 
foods, and the dews that are precipitated by its gradual evapora 
tion and subsequent condensation during the cold nights. ‘There 
are low portions along the hanks of the rivers, which, durin, 
every flood, get regularly submerged, and, where cultivat 
Dear crops of pulses and wheat, But the inundations referred to 
‘General Tremenheere are of far greater importance thun the 
wwe, and are, moreover, exceptional, inasmuch as two simul- 
taneous conditions are necessary to bring them about: Ist, con 
tinuous heavy rains in the watersheds of the three rivers at one 
and the same time; and Qndly, the set of the river on the left 
Bank; this latter alone on the Indus and Chenab making some 
fimes'a difference of 2 feet in the height to which the water 
ises under conditions in other respocts similar. 

"A reference to the sections taken across the State, from 
Bahadur on the Indus to Kundairah on the Hukra, will show 
low eertain, and at the same time how natural, it is for this 
reat of the inundation (if not, checked) to flow down over the 
gentle slope of ‘the country in from its banks, whenever the 








foods rise sufficiently above their ordinary level to overflow 
the bank, ‘The land submerged by this overflow is generally 
of the richest deseription, inasmuch as every successive flooding 
Jeaves a rich deposit of fertilising silt, and as the floods are not 
annual, the fallowing of the Jand between the intervals of a floods 
advent, adds to the fertility of the soil, In thus escaping 
over th high bank during a succession of years, each river 
forms a glacis for itself, and in course of time even its bed 
‘becomes higher in level than the surface of the ground some 
miles inland, and it is this peculiarity which gives stich facili- 
fies for taking off irrigation canals. Not only is this a normal 
condition with each river, but every chonnel of any description 
(whore its waters are not prevented from overflowing its banks) 
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forms a glavis for itself, and, as a rule, the highest ground is 
always to be found on the Yanks of a channel whether it be 
in use or deserted. ‘This reverses, of course, the natural arrange- 
ment which we observe in the valleys of most of our rivers at 
home, where all surplus water in the valleys finds its way into 
‘the river, instead of, as here, the river water escaping into the 
‘valleys, never again to return, 

Tt is the silt with which the water is so heavily charged that 
causes this. ‘The moment the overflowing water escapes from 
the river, the decrease in. the velocity of the running water 
causes an immediate deposit, first of the heavier portions, and 
+0 on until after ling a short distance none but the finest 
articles are held in suspetsion. 

Thaye noted in the cross sections the surface level of spring- 
‘water in various places, and from the observations recorded it 
Yul be soon that the grater the distance any well may be from 
the river, so is the surface level of its water lowered, proving, of 
-eourse, that as there is no surface drainage percolating into the 
soil, thers must always be a subterranean drain inland from 
the river along its whole course, From this we inay assume, 
what I believe must really be the case, that the further rivers 
cf this class run, so much must their waters become diminished 
‘eyout the point where they possess no feeders. As a rule, I 
think we may accept this with regard to all the Panjab rivers 
except the Tidus; though it is only, I believe, during rains that 
that river receiv dition to its volume by drainage from 
the “Suliman” and subsidiary ranges. 

Reverting to the subject of the periodical overflows, I have 
just been put in ion of a report of the action of the same, 
4 the lower portion of the, Bhavulpore State daring the past 
Season, which was ono of exceptionally leary rain in the wator- 
sheds of the rivers draining the Himalayas. 

‘hree large overllows occurred: one above the junction of the 
Sutledge and Chenab near Ooch; one near the junction of Chenab 
with the Indus; and athind on the Indas just above Subzulkote, 
Thaye sketched their courses on the tracing now forwarded. 

‘These overilows commenced at the beginning of August, and 
Jasted throughout the month. ‘The one east of Ooch is described 
as haying been in places some miles in breadth and ranged from 
I to4 or 5 fect deep. It extended ssw. to Khanpore, a die 


tance of neatly 50 miles, 2 
‘Tho next overflow which took place was in the neighbourhood 
‘of and above the junction of Chenab and Indus, and extended 
for a distance of 18 miles; it spread over the country for a 
breadth of from 2 to 10 miles. On its western side the flow was 
hackel by the embankment ofthe“ Kuboers” Canal, but a was 
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the ease with the overflow from Ooch, the water was kept 
sufficiently under control to guard against damage to existing 
cultivation, and likewise flooded many miles of country for 
winter ¢1 

‘Tho third overllow, whieh was from the Indus near the south- 
western boundary of the State, was of far greater extont than 
tthe two just described, and appears to have overflowed the xi 
Tank over a distance of 15 miles. It left the river above 
mulkote, and after crossing a canal ealled the Subzulwah, passed. 
into tho Sind district. How far this extended I have no acconnt, 
of, As regards the other two, it will be seen that, great as was 
the volume, all was absorbed within the Stato, 

I id with data to show the quantity of water 
10 the country, which, it must bo observed, 
‘was in addition to the em ply, which latter avery high and 
exceptional inundation raised much above the average, T 
should suppose, however, that the volume of, these combined 
floods could not have been less than 30,000 eubie feet por second 
tat highest level of overflow. 

When an inundation of this kind does happen, flowing as it 
does for miles ever ground of which portions aro under erops, 
‘wo may well suppose how disastrous would be the result if left 
entirely uncontrolled, and at the same time what anxiety’ must 

rovail to get as much benefit out of such a godsend as poss 
Ey diverting its Bow over land which moy petbaps. have lain 
fallow over since a similar flood of some years before. Accord 
ingly, at such times, the whole agricultural community con- 
corned, headed and aided by the presenco of the Reventio and 
Anrigation Officers, assemble and unite in their effurts to cone 
trol and guide the waters of the flood in their onward course 
to thoroughly i the thing understood by the, people ere and, 
aug regards the flood in question, so heartily did all co-operate in 
the one mutual object, that but a very small percentage of the 
standing crops were injured, whilst many thousand acres of most 
Jnxnriant wheat now gladden the eye on land which, but for the 
flood, would have remained uncultivated. 

‘This short account of an occurrence by which n store of 
moisture is periodically bestowed on this thirsty lind, and the 
almost incredible manner in which such enormous volumes of 
‘water, oqualling some rivers, are absorbed and utilized, will 
help more than aught else to demonstrate how vast and, as one 
may say, unlimited aro the requirements of countries situated, 
as is this State, in a comparatively rainless region. We could 
not have a clearer proof of the wisdom and beneficence of Pro- 
yidencs than in having placed on the border of this rainless 
and arid land three such rivers as the Sutledge, Ohenal, and 
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Indus, which are fed so bountifully from the stores of wealth 
lnil up during the cold weather on the far-off Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and, by the melting of the snow supplemented by the 
subsequont monsoon rains, having brought it within reach of 
the same at the very time it is so much needed. 





Nores ow Tue Cumare, Acurcurtune, 
Pore Stare, 


Tho Bhawulpore Stato, though it has an extri-tropieal cli- 
mate, has, owing to the rarity of its atmosphere (caused by 
dofcionay of rin) a vory high, summer temperature and thers 
aro, I should: suppose, few countries of its latitude which have 
such a continuance of hot weather. ‘The severest part of this 
Soason is from the ond of April until the middle or end of Jun 
during which months the mean temperature in the shade is 103° 
not only is the heat of the sun very groat, but the air isdry, and 
‘tho wind is almost fiory, and, during theso months, the growth 
of Yegotation is scarcely percoptible. But with the bursting of 
tho south-west monsoon comes u change: gradually the intonse 
heat of tho two previous months is softened down by clouds, 
tho mean temperature falls to about 95° in tho shade, andl there 
ina porcoptiblo.dogroo of moisture in tho ais, The somrehot 
fram and (reo respond to tho change by putting forth young 
Shoot wud with only an inch of rainfall thoWwhole country looky 
for w time quite green and fres 

‘This lattor season is a busy time for tho agriculturist, ‘The 
samo cause which has supplied moisture to the atmosphere, has 
also filled the rivers (and therefore the canals) with water, and, 
at this timo of the year, cotton, rive, indigo, and all the various 
grains, &o,, which aro common to all tropical countries, ate then 
put into the ground, aud come to maturity in the autumn, 

Indigo is grown hore on a considerable scale, but soil and 
climate are particularly suited to it, ‘This valuable plant, with 
8 plentiful supply of water, sometimes attains the height of ix or 
seven fect. ‘The manufacture of the dye is carried on in a most 

rimitivo manner here: the whole cost of vats and implemonts 
Trafic of 10 ucres ranges from 00. to 100 sterling. In this 
dry climate the whole process is carried on in the open air, and, 
when ready for sale, itis in pieces of the size and shape of what 
iscalled in England “thumb-blne ;” it acquires that peculiar 
supe fiom being taken up between the thumb, fore and 
middle fingers, whon in a pasty state, to be laid ont for drying, 
Tecontains moro or Jess impurities (chiefly of clay), according 
to the care taken during the process of mannfacture, Tt ie 
nearly all purchased by the Cabul merchants at a los ranging 
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generally from 102. to 122, per ewt., and doubtless finds its way 
Fito the markets of Central’ Asin, 

Great as is the change from the scorching heat of May and 

Jane to, the ‘moro genial bat still tropical heat of July, yet 
ter is the change which November ushers in ; after which a 
fir wind from the snowy rimgee reduces the mean temperate 
to 60? or 65° with frosty nights, reminding one once more of our 
English climate without its min, 
fier harvesting “the summer crops, the ploughman bas no 
rest, for now commences the season for putting in all the 
cereals, &c., which form the staple of our cultivation at home, 
erops miles in extent, without a fonce or division to 
break their continuity, almost excite one's wonder at the means 
whereby such large areas can have beon put_under erop in a 
country not over-populated, and possessing’ no implement better 
than the rudest native plough anade by the cultivator himself 
(very often ont of the very commonest materials) by a couple 
of days’ labour, and worked by a pair of small-sized. bullocks 
not much larger than many a yearling at home. 

‘The seed is drilled in. “The implement (drawn by a pair of 
Dallocks) consists simply of one upright hollow bamboo with 
‘wooden cup on its top, and fixed on what may be called the 
tear of the ploughshare ; and thus, as the plough is guided by 
the ploughman’s left hind and makes its furrow, the sced i 
zopped in the eup with the right band, and’ so becomes 

jultanconsly covered up. 

‘The ordinary produce of wheat is from 11 to 24 bushels (of 
55 Ibs, each) per acre. 

‘Though wheat is the staple winter crop, many other things 

ywn in temperate elimates thrive during the cold season 5 
Holds of turnips for feeding the farmer's cattle are found around 
every homestead, and in the absence of our nouris 
grass and hay, young wheat is universally cut and gi 
‘greon state, to horses during this season. 

Those winter crops are generally matured by the end of 
April, and their harvesting, thrashing, and winnowing occups 
tip etltivators eat the season arrives for propariag Use prowad 
for the summer tillage, 

With the exception of potatoes, which (if not artificially pro- 
tected) suffer from the frost, all oar English vegetables come to 
fcat Pevfeotion here: indeed, Thue soem caullowers an 

ttuce in our station gardens at Bhawalpore as fine as some of 
those grown at home. 

Ganiens well stocked with fruit-trees abound in the outskirts 
of the Bhawalpore city, and at every town where His Highness 
the late Navab usually halted on his hunting and shooting 
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excursions a garden is to be found. Whilst the mangoctree 
(where attention bas been paid to its culture) grows to a large 
size, and produces a fruit of unrivalled flavour, which comes to 
‘maturity in the hot weather, there i snfiently cold weather to 
enable the apple-tree to produce a small, though eatable, frait, 
which ripens about the middle of April. 

‘There are likewise numerous groves of orangetrees and 

mogranates ; the former attains sometimes a height of 12 

t, and produces fruit at the usmal Christmas season, The 
fruit pf the superior kind of pomegranate-trees is very fine, and 
is sometimes as much as 1 1b. in weight, 

Peaches of a peculiar flat shape, but very small, with w faint 
Attempt at the bloom so attmetive in oar English fruit, grow in 
abundance, but they Inck that delicacy of flavour which we are 
acenstomed to associate with this fruit in England, 

We havo also the date-palm, which is the one great type. #0 
comuon to all countries in the northern hemisphere 
anarid climate, with extreme simmer heat and a low winter 
temperature. ‘The tree is found in all parts of the State, and 
is especially abundant in the neighbourhood of all villages where 
tho early Mahommedan congquerors settled. Tt bas occurred to 
ue as probable that, even if the date-palm existed here before 
their arrival, the cultivation of a tree of such importance in 
their own country would most likely have received especi 
attention from them. We find as well the following fruit-trees 
in the gardens :—Lime, lemon, citron, mulberry, fig, ber (Zisy- 
hus Jujuba), jamoo (Jambosa vulgaris), and grape-vines, 

In a country like Bhawulpore, where scarcely anything grows 
Without irrigution, either from the river, canals, or wells, it will 
not be surprising’ that there are no forests, and that timber 
trees are’ scarce. 

Tho following is a list of such trees as do grow here :—Babool 














or keokur, Acacia Arubica : nom, Acalirachta Indica; poplat 
or bahn, Populus “Euphratica ; faleo blackwood ‘or shoeshttm, 
sisson oF taleo, Dalbergia Sheeskoo ; banian-tree, Ficus Tndica ¢ 





1, Ficus religivea; biting peelso, Saloadora Persica > 
Tends icapocbash ‘cr Kicsice, Cupparis'ephglias,Inkareoaie 
tree, Moringa pl mre; mountain neem, Melia B : 
weet) pocloo, eleoides : seriss,” Athizea ; 
amultas, Cassia fistula; tree tamarisk or okali, Tamarix artiou- 
Tata ; pitcher, Tamarix deoien ; Ince, Tamaric Gallica; thorn- 
tree, jhund, or khundee, is spicigera, 

Except for a month or so after rain, or where the ground is 
either irrigated or receives an overflow from the river, this State + 
is badly off for natural grasses, and there are none cultivated: 
Bnce the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, and goats is poor. ‘The 
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‘two latter, indeed, live for a large portion of the ‘on the leaves 
Ee sipae and tress te branelise of which be syatematically 
aeepee ‘off by the shepherds of the flocks, 

fat when’ rin docs fall, more especially in the desert, the 
whole surface, in a few days, is covered with vegetation ; and so 
‘nutritious is it, that the milk acquires a delicious aroma and 
tichness beyond conception, and cattle and sheep at that time 
‘get quite fat after feeding thereon for a couple of months 

‘But of all animals the camel is most at home in this arid 
cot , Where, whether on the sand-dunes of the desert or in 
tthe valleys of the rivers, and whether rain falls or not, this 
beast seems to thrive: the salsola and tamarisk plants and 
shrubs, of which there is such a variety, form his staple food, 
whilst at the same time the tender shoots of the acacia, or, 
indeed, nearly all the known timber-trees here, afford that 
change of diet which is, I believe, one of the great secrets in the 
successful rearing of these animals, 

‘The whole of the region included in this and the neighbour- 
ing States is simply one vast breeding-ground for these animals: 
their selling price varies from GJ, to 202, according as they may 
be low ot well bred. 

‘fn conclusion, it may be interesting to those, tmacquatsited 
with this part of India to learn something abont some of the 
pole attongat whom th writer of thi Paper labouring, and 

cannot do better than give a few extracts from Major Minchin’s 
Teeports on thisState to the Punjab Government for 1867-68- 

sithemuint eaten acrunt shows tho Tapes * sted nt Shia 
Braiisas whet bested aap nse en asta ent weg oy 
Bmpr hi sirie adcig oi ne ertena ph alte aoa 
BaP or sci, ta Dedptan Sars tly ceo capE josey to 
Bees tear or patel ty chs Drees Core sch tee eee 
Feed ak tert Got Siulin, Whey alpsod te dneeats stone a 
lint lesan he Dr, ha el gh 

Peso ore tare iat oosters to Giare? ay eee 

ole bank of tho Tidus and settled near ANlababadyt fa thi Sete. TMs 











Twas aboot ‘the year’ 1797. They divided what is ow known as the Hhayeul- 
Peiatesnai! tho ees of ho ries and seected Bhawan, a the 
eal section, as the head chief, who then foursded the ety of Bhasralpore 
‘ibs, who lind accompanied him from Sinde, vas 
appointed bis minister. This Peloceh, during the rale of Bhawal Khan the 
Seeond, mceceded in graually reducing the power of the other *Dadpotm* 
thief und made them accept their Jugcers $ under Sumnud from the Nawab, 
hove Government was recoznized by Timoor Shah, Emopercr of Delhi, in 
1789. In 1827, Bhawal Khan the Third sueceeded hitn, and eonelhiated the 
Stale: all tho Dadpotra chiefs acknowledging him as Nawab, and. reelving 
‘el ites to thelr Jageers from him, on the condition of feudal servien. 














‘Tho funily of HLH, the Nawab—literally “ the seus of Davi” 
Tats 3 90x. ong, 70° 36 
‘Tageer & the Fano OC a rent-free grant of land, and is generally for Hife only. 
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area tt Gok Lege ‘Khan, his ie 500, aS ey ator 
ab Mik eas penal bya Serteney cu tv yaevet ins, 
henled by AT Motomed ihan Actranf within four months of his secesion, 

his her other, atieh Khan, meine Newby Ou his dehy n 1859, 
‘ig om Bhawol Kh th Foe usseded hin. 

‘Weather of tho presont Nawab.’ -Bhawal Khon tho Fourth died suddenly 
Ja June 186, Ht wn, Sule Khan, wor seknowledgo a is mczomor 
{he Brith Goverment Comiladenus of Mooltan xing puted to ve 
Hin iu th customary ing : 

oon afer as atthe See Mother aod pelcipaliembers of th State 
pila tobave the Stat taken under Bish protection daring the mina 
Fe young Nawate 

Con Zeiss (ara) ae «gull peace rt and 
fo cinras they tn exelent agscaluise, and very Tad wor 
rest Gel Sar toce empl thom, and a lod Govern 
then the greatet blearing, ‘This is clearly shown by the enercy with which 
Hy vn fervar fo ary ot ean injoreeste thy a a 

nallioites 

"ettne deseriptign in Tacit of the andient Britots ts Fecal aiie 
to these le>—* They cheerfully bear the conscription (statute labour), the 
taaet and te Durdee Sapoeet them, ifthare bo oppsomion?™ 

Tn a former Report T mentioned having discovered ‘an old 
tower in the dosert, aboat 18 miles: south of Bhawulpore, in 
which we found an old. plato with an inscription waitten in te 
old Sanskrit character. 

"his plate has been partially deciphered by Mz. Bayley, 
showing that it was & dedication ‘of the yehat, ot Bu 
Mouustery of Dumane, forthe boneft,religios, of sundry bar 
barously-named relatives of the Bhiskee, ie, Dhiksheo, or religious 
menificant, in the Sumbut, or atea, of ikiug Kanishka, inthe 
month of Duisiki, Mr. Bayley considers it valuablo us confirm 
{ng General Cunningham's surmise as to the uso of ‘Macedonian 
ames of mouths, or, at Teast, attempts at them—the Dai 
being the equivalent of Dasmus. 

Te ako confirms Sir H, Elliot's opinion that the Buddhist 
religion was the prevalent one in Sindo when the Mahomme- 
dang first came jn contact with Indian superstitions: and this 
‘would in some measure account for the retention of this name, 
"Sool vehar," to the present time, 

‘At page 405, volume i, note B, of Sir H. Eliot's «History 
of India, as told by its ow Historians” it is related that Ret 
Sahasi XI. remitted cortain taxes on condition that the people 
should raise six forts for him—at « Ooch,” Matela,” “ Stora,” 
“Ma,” “Alor” and “‘Sowistan,” ‘Two of thess forts, vis, 
Oooh” and Mun,” are in this Stato. 
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At Man” there is» shrine which has been about 100 years 
in existence, nnd the tradition is that the old fort was thén in 
the same state as it is now. ‘The walls are very high and in 
wonderful preservation ; and, if the conjecture is right that the 
Passage in the Chachnama above-mentioned refers to these forts, 
they ‘must be 1300 years old, as “Chach,” who succeeded 
Solas XI., ascended the throne of Sinde in Hijiri 10, corre- 
sponding to a.p. 594. 





RVI—Notes of & Reconnaissance of the Anti-Libanus. By 
Ricuany F. Burros, +208, and Ouanues PF. Tynwarrr- 
Dnaxe, vnc. 


Mawy readers, even professional geographers, will think that 
‘we are to pass over trodden groind, and that in deseribinge 
the Anti-Libanus we can do nothing but fill up with detai 
the broad outlines traced by predecessors. ‘The contrary 
itively the case. I expected great things from ‘ L'Anti- 
an, par, Gérard de Halle” (Bulletin i ln Bocidth de 
Géographie,’ tome xvi. 1868), and fonnd that it treated of only 
the well-known lower altitudes well trodden by a hostof tra- 
yellors. Surprising as it may seem, it is still true that the|best 
andl most modern maps do not name a single valley north-east 
of Zebedin, nor a single summit, except the Jebel el Halimeb,”™ 
an utter misnomer. They show merely the long conventional 
erpillar, flanked ‘by the usual acidulated drops, and seamed 
with the normal cobweb of drainage: when they have disposed 
all this parallel with the Libanus, they have apparently done 
their duty. ‘Thus they neglect to show, amongst other things, 
the important changes in the chain, whose northern half becomes 
exceptionally arid, whilst the southern is remarkably fertile, 
‘This is also trae of the windward and seaward chain of. ‘Libanus,. 
but to a lesser extent. The traveller in Syria and Palestine 
is also left in ignorance of the fact that the general aspeet of 
the range is superior to that of the maritime Sierra, that the 
colouring of the rocks is richer, the forms are more picturesque 
<often, indeed, “weird, savage, grand, almost magnificent, 
Tike-parts of Monb”—that the contrasts of shape and hue are 
sharper, and that the Geom im places assumes thie semblance 
ofa thinned forest. Of the Anti-Libanus we may say, of the 
ibanus we may not, that “ravines of singular wildness and 
grandenr furrow the’ whole monntain-side, looking in_many 
places liko hoge rents, whilst tho views from the summits are 
superior in extent of range and in variety of feature.” 
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Waterskins, and two mules, driven by as many men, were 
Tightly loaded ‘with all our belongings. ‘The point de départ 
was B'hkidin, a little Christian village, Greek-Orthodox ancl 
Roman Catholic, which clings to the eastern flank of the Zebe- 
‘dénf valley, bearing 285° from that important Moslem town, 
‘Tho valley is well known to travellers, because it Teads from 
Damasens to Baalbak: in it wo find the official sources of the 
Barada, or River of Damasens, and the pool from whose head 
it jumps lies at an angle of 230° from Mr. Consul-General 
Wood's summer-quarters. ‘The goographical or true source 
must be sought some 5 miles to the north-east ; it is culled "Ayn 
Hane (“Poplar Fountain”), from the little village of the same 
name, and it is fed in winter by the Sayl or torrent of Jebel 
el Shekif, ‘The water flows down a broken and clearly defined 
valley, divided into soctions, every one, as usual, amongst these 
ungenoralising races, with its own distinctive term, e.g. Wady 
el Kabir, Wady ‘Ayn Hour, and Wady Dillah ; in summer, how- 
ever, its precious supply is drawn ‘off by the fields, hence it 
has not the honour of being popularly known as the Barada head. 
Phe mythological source is the Jirab, or ‘swallow-hole,” in 
tho western block which separates the valley of Zebedén{ from 
the Coolesyrian yale: this sink was until late years used as a 
‘Parpeian rock—the offenders being of the sex formerly sacked 
at Damasens and Stan 

B'hidin lies about 1000 fect above the sole of the Wady 
Zobodint: its site is a bulging shunt of fertile red humus, 
secondary limestone, iron-clay, red-black sandstone-grit, and 
here und thero a bit of basalt. ‘Tho general slope of this 
Wadly ol Muallakah, or upland of B'hiddn, is 9°, aud tho 
hum 285° (mag) Although neither stxations nor buraih are 
‘now retained by the easily degraded rock, it has all the appear 
ance of an old moraine, deposited by glaciers that once debouched 
from the upland upon the Zebeddnt valley, and which hollowed 
8 pausage from the Barada through the heart of the: Anti- 
Tibanus. Similar features occur in the Cedar Valley in the 
red ground north and south of the Zahlah gap, which blushes 
So Aeouttully in the evening sun, and, without mentioning 
othors, in the heaps at the gorgemouths to the east and the 
north-east of Iskanderdin or Alexandretta, 

The upper section of the B'kidan valley is « complicated bit 
of ground, bearing 41° from below, and wheeling suddenly to 
60% Tt is bounded eastward by a crest-line, which M. Gérard 
do Rialle, with the guide-books, calls the * highest summit of 
‘Anti-Lebanon,” but which has no claim to that honour. _Impas- 
sable during winter by reason of the snows, in fine weather this 
Bihidén block commands a noble view, especially to the south and 
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south-east. ‘Here the eye clearly defines the three great Interal 
gradients which form giganti steps, each averaging 700 to 000 
fect above its neighbour, and leading from the Padan Dam- 
mesok (upland plain of Damascus”) to the oriental, base 
‘of the trae Anti-Libanus, ‘The highest is the Assdl el Ward 
terrace; the middle gradiont is that of KdniNabk; and the 
lowest is the Saidnéyé-Jayrid, which rans almost without a 
bend to Palmyra, 

‘The B'hiddn block is fronted on the west by the Jebel el 
Shokff, or “ Mountain of Clofts,” a name sometinies erroneously 
applied to the highor elevations on the cast. ‘Throe principal 
buttresses aro seen towering like titanic steps in the cleat blue 
air byjthose who take the French diligenco from Baynit. to 
Damascus, No.2 from tho bottom bears tho natmo of Dayr Naby 
Yundn the pictaresquo ruins upon the summit are connected 
by tho: peoplo with the Prophet Jonah, Wo found two Greok 
insoriptions, both sudly mutilated; one of theso was out, upon 
fn altar mich resembling that which we brought from Kanawit. 
No. 8, the Khushsbi’a ol Shokif, “ rough ground of tho Shek 
in woll grown with tho Liza, a juniper which has almost dite 
appeared from tho lowor altitudes, This is the home of the 
bour (U. Syriaous) which uses the night to destroy the vetches 
and rapes raised upon the fertilo dark lands below. In the 
summer of 1870, I was shown the pelts of a full-grown male and. 
a cub that had been killed; in 1871 « second peasant was 
mauled by a hungry brain whose meal he had unwittingly 
interrupted. ‘The result was that Nétirs, or gardee-champétres, 
armed with firolocks, passed tho night amongst the eraps, but, 
whon shooting, they ware careful not to wound. ‘They divide bears 
nto two kindy tho’ Akish or vogetaria, and the Lablgm, or 
meat-eater, who often takes a fancy for a lamb or a kid. Choy 
all ngreo that the bear hibernates during the Marbé’nfyyab, of 
forty days following the wintor solstice, and that tho best wason 
for sport is in early September, when the vendange brings him 
down from his hidden haunts, "I could never afford timo, at 
least a fortnight being required, to make a bag, and though ‘the 

rand sleeping-placos were everywhere. visible, 1 only 
sighted one, which serumblol ont of viow befor a shot. could 
fired. 

Our route Jay up the Are ol Mu'allakab, or upland Bilidén 
valley, which is bounded on the right by the B'hiddn block 
(obo ol Abin) and on th Loft by the Jebel ol Shekit. Aftor 
ne geographical mile from the village, we passed ont of the 
Limestone into a band of pure sandstone: it altornates. with 
limonite, iron-revetted clay, slagclike masses, and purple grit, 
dogeading into a blackish ‘humus, In 2 hours (=3} direct 
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of tho Vultures’ Spring,” showing come twenty foun- 
tains. The upper part is a versand, the northern waters escaping 
through the Wady el Manshiirah into the Caclesyrian vale, 
After one direct mile from the “ Vultures’ Spring,” we halted at 
fa cold pond, the Birkat cl Mudawwarah, or “Round Tavk,” 
which showed 54° Fohr., whilst the air was 65° Fabr. Here we 
collected a variety of water-bectles, which, according to Mr. G. R. 
Crotch, are, from the arid nature of ‘the country, rare, but 
abundant when found.” 

A little before noon, as the cloud-pack coming up rendered 
the air delightfully cool, wo rounded the southern head of the 
Wady Manshiirah, ‘The latter shows a big square block of 
limestone, split, not by contraction and expansion, but by Zél 
Pikkr, the irresistible sabre of Caliph Ali. We afterwords saw 
severil boulders in the same condition, but this was the only 
ono with a legend attached to it, unlike the Sinaitic rocks, upon 
4 many of which Hazrat Misi (Moss) has left his mark, 
Upon the col, or pass, dividing the Manshiral valley from 
the Waily cl Hossa (Hass), wo picked up stones richer in’ eoppor 
thin those of the old Wady Maghérah diggings. 

‘Nhe col presently placed us upon a conspiedous summit, 
the Ro'as Zahr Abi'l Hin, “Head of the Ridge of the Father 
of Honna "—that is, of the wren, a name as seusible as Shrimp 
Mountain (Camarones), applied to one of the tallest volcanoes in 
intortropiesl Africa. It is the spex of the Manslximb arc, 
Which resembles the Cedar Valley, but upon a small scale, 
Hero the wintry winds must rago furiously. ‘The Limb 
juniper is blown to tho north and north-oast; a few young 
trees show that even the goats spare the place, anid in the older 
growths the wood is ridiculously out of proportion to the foliage, 
‘The height of a treo girthing some 12 foct at 20 inches ubove 
the ground will, perhaps, be 10 feet, whilst the roots, peculiarly 
long and strong, will contain donble the timber of the bole. 
‘The bilberry throws itself upon the nearest stone, and. clings to 
it as though fearing to be blown away into space. And tho 
rest of the vegetation, especially the rose and the thistle, is 
‘exceptionally siunted, when the actual altitude is considered, 

From this summit we could see to the north-east, and divided 
ly water-portng, azother step valley, fhnked by the axis of 
tle Anti-Libwuus, resembling the Mansiviraht and the Arz el 
Malaka, or upland of B'hidén. ‘The eastern or higher lip is 
the normal ext of pulisnded clits (Hawi above which the 
goat-paths run, and it is capped by rounded summits of red- 

ww ums, seattered over with stone, On the west are 
Fock-waves and crag-islets, the “Theos” of the Portuguese, 


er eal miles) we reached the Marjat Ayn el Nusir, 
ice 
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‘separated by torrent-beds, which, like those of the Jebel el 
Shekif, drain the surface into the Ma'arabin gorge below. 
‘The unususl quantity of vegetation, especially” juniper—by 
some mistaken for eypress—that finds a footing’ ini the jagged 
i i ew the most pleasing, aspect, ‘The chord 
of our second valley runs 33° 80’ towards the Ta’as Ram el 
Kabsh, far on the xe, As usual in these lands, the whole 
Incks a generic name; it is sectionally called after its springs, 
Which patch the surface with nettles and. green weeds, Wany 
“Ayn ol Baridah; Wady ‘Ayn el Sakhrah; Wady "Ayn el Za'arde 
(ofthe hawthorn”), and s0 forth, From above, the loor appeared. 
Smooth and easy, but experience proved it to be otherwise, 
‘The matorial is sandstone, alternating ‘with lime, in detached 
blocks, forming what appeared to be sections of pavement. 
Plots of wheat and tobacco, which never pay tax nor tithe, 
Hourish in sheltered places, but at times, when rain is wanting, 
tho seod rofuses, it is maid, to. sprout, In this part of the hight 
Tands such growths will ‘extend to 6000: to 7000 feot, above 
seaclovel, and perhaps higher: the wheut is horny atid stunted, 
and the poople declare that grazing animals will not allow marley 
to be reaped, 

descended some $00 feot by the Wady Juwar ol "Alkkyib 
ks of the Artichoke”), and wo strack the No.3 yalley, whore 
tho 'Akibat ol Hamti, a red col, is traversed by the Sarghdyde 
Ranktis mad. We pissed successively on the left. the Wady 
‘Ayn el Za‘arir, and the Wady el Nahdir, the latter headed by a 































large cornfield. ‘These names wero given to us by the goat- 
herds, After a rugzed ride, crossing the eastern erost. of th 
Anti-Libanus, we fell, ito the Wady “Ayn el Du 
tah, “of maiz” which tho Roy. Mz. Porter (‘Kive Years in 





us) p. TLL, 2nd edit.) calls “fountain of Dura.” This 
Yalley, woll sheltered from tho biting drunghts of the passo 
sheds from the western Sierra to the Assdl el Ward upland on 
the east. It has a fine fountain, which waters horses and neat 
cattle, and which feeds a Himah, or trenched field of vetches, 
‘Tho owner was a Rankiis man, who, with his two shirtless and 
sharp-witted lads, occupied the place during suwmer—it is too 
coli for permanent, settlement—and he passed his nights in 
shouting and in firing random shots, to scare away plunderin 
bears, We secured a kid, ‘These animals, covered om the yund, 
or upland, with fat an inch deep, contrast wouderfully with thoir 
lean, dry brethren of the plain. 

After a cool night, we wore in the saddle at 5.20 at. (Tuese 
day, August 1, 1871), and, traversing the Wady ‘Ayn el Darrah, 
wwe ascended the direct mountain-roail from Mu'arrd to Baalbak, 
‘Then, rounding the head of a parallel valley—the Wady el 
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‘Maksam—in which, as the namo denotes, the highway ana- 
‘omoses, we found on our left a dwarf depression, separated by: 
f watershed from valley No, 3; this is apparently the north- 
fastorn end of tho lateral basins which subtend the western 
rest of the Anti-Libanus. 

“A ride of 50 minutes (=14-direct geographical mile) placed 
tw at tho head of the Wady el Hawé, a long depression leading 
fom the chine to the south-western part of the Assil el Wi 
Plain, Tt contains the ‘Ayn el Hassinf, and, some way down, it 
Theres, they say, a ruin called Kabr el Shétir (“ of the rogue” or 
the muoning footman”), with a “ Hebrew” iusoription, probably 
Gome insignificant marks in the stone, We walked up the crest 
On our left, a prolongation of tho Abii "l Hin ridge, which gave 
Gs a-fine front and back view. From that point, travelling along 
4B knife-board, with a succession of Jiirahs, sinks,” or “ swallow. 
holes?" to the right, we headed the Wady el Marhalab, and, 
threading huge walls like eyelopean masonry, we ascended the 
Southeastern lank of the Ra'as Rim el Kabsh, “Head of 
the High Placo of the (Wild) Ram or Mufilon” (Qots musimon)- 

Here the regular clift-like exest which wo, had followed on 
our left or westward from B'lidén apparently ends, but pre- 
ently to reappear as'a.central. spine.» We could see nothing in 
Front (B5" maz.) but. a long perspective of lateral ridges, runs 
hing parallel, bt palpobly detached, and broken ranges streaked 
THEE Rroes, aud evidently parted by the deepest, gorges. The 
Jeneral direction is somewhat, south of ast, (80", to 100), 
fevarls the Assdl el Ward plain, and the drainage eventually 
fouls the waters of Yabréd. ‘Their names, wo afterwards learnt, 
ae The Wady Bir Sabrij, which Jay at our feet, 2. The 
Wady Bir el Washil (“of waterspits” which never dry): this 
Flamer anastomoses with tho lower course of the former. 
3. ithe Wedy Zuwayyik, or tho “narrowish,” said to contain 
Pina. 4, 5,and G.'The Wadys Butrah, Za‘artic and Birel Kasha 
Tah, the latter rounding the southern base of Naby Tiérdb, whose 
Thogabacke arose in tho distance. ‘The “ Prophet " was backed by 
peeene, which we presently were able to éall Tula‘at, Must, 
hilt, far upon the north-eastern horizon, appeared the Haldim 
Tha? ‘Byidently we might have kept our course along, the 
treater ridge by rounding the valleys for some 6 miles, which 
Wonld have brought ns to cultivated ground, But we wanted a 
ide, and our horses were threatened with thirst, as well as 
eth hunger; s0 we resolved to follow the nearest long, depres- 
ion, whieh we knew must lead to the Assil el Ward v 

"Descenling into the Fiumara head, we struck the excellent 
yond of a satedlike surface, naturally macadamised, which threads 
the gorge. Its most remarkable growths are the barberry, the 
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tre currant (a Ribes), and the wild honeysuckle, After two 
hours we came upon the Bir Sahrij, an old and solky built 
well 12 feet deep. ‘Then, cresting the tall ridge to our left, we 
saw broken and detached rocks, perfectly simulating ruin: 

Here was the anastomosis of the Waly Bir el Washil, 

down, the heights were seamed with paths; wood-cutters, char- 
coal-burners, and goatherds, presently appeared, and, finally, 
cultivation marbled the gentler slopes. Mortally long’ seemed 
the rest of the way. After a ride of 10} direct geographical 
miles down the Quebrada, it was 11 aat. before we debouched 
‘upon thi plain of Assél el Ward. 

‘The Wady Bir Sairij evidently divides the comparatively 
well-watered southern section of the AnticLibanus from the 
farched and dusty northern halt, We ean only sugyest that 
ere the limestoné formation becomes more deeply eracked and 
fissured, and less able to retain the springs, which directly dis- 
appear underground. ‘The same rule holds good in tho Libanusy 
whero the northern and higher is less fertile than the southern 
and lower half, 

Wo hulted within sight of tho large bluish-grey ash-hea| 
and hillocks ‘upon which Assél el Ward is built, and of the 
dozen poplars that garnish its upper spring. My old friend 
Shaykh Sélih gave us the usual hospitable welcome; here the 
People, uncorrupted by travellers, are always civil in the ex- 
treme. The men, Shat'ri Moslems all, may muster 250, guns; 
they are more intelligent than usual, and are never unwilling 
to fight. Assil “of the Rose” is a well-to-do place, and the 
coli Keon air, which compels the houses to be windowless, 
reddens the fat cheoks of the children, and preserves the fresh 
complexions of the greybeards, 

On thonext day (Auignst 2) we set ont hetimes, accompanied 
‘by my good friend Shaykh Kasim, our host’s brother, We 
ook ‘he southeru or upper road to the hogsback, alittle 
Hermon known as Jebel Naby Birih— of Baruch the Prophet.” 
No one pretends that th Scribe actually visited this wild spot, 
but a dream or a vision always suffices to create a place of holy 
Visitation, ‘There is also a northerly line, vid Wady el Mas 
ghirah, whero cavern is suid long to have sheltered certain 
rebels. of the Harish family. Dismounting beyond the yine~ 
yard, wo walked up a stiff slope, lying nearly nottl-east (ana) 
from Assil el Ward, and we inspected the Maghirat Talit cl 
Karoah (“undor the horned hill”); the eave proveil to be partly 
‘artificial and partly natural. Conspicuonsly seated on. the snne- 
mit of the sume cwinence are the ruins Known as Dayr ‘Tut 
el Kamah or Wady Barth; they bear 5° from Assél l Ward, 
and 24° from the Bérdh summit, The remains ore evidently 
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thos of a Baal temple, converted into a church and convent, 
dail we came to the couclusion that it was perhaps the most 
‘ancient which we had seen throughout Syria and Palestine. 

Resuming our ride towards the mointain, we entered its 
eastern outliers, and passed on the left the Wady Za'arie, up 
which there is « foot-puth to Baalbak, ‘Thence crossing «hig! 
Tellepur, wo fell into the Tovel at the wotl-carern base of 
Jebel Barih, and we visited the (easter) Bir el Khashabah, 
Which gives its name to this Wady; the well was, however, 
almost dry. From that point my friend walked up the western 
Slope of the hogsback, whilst I followed the south-western path, 
which my party had taken in November, 1870. ‘The latter, 

inning through cultivation, zigmgs over broken ground, 
which here and there caused all to dismount, and leads after 
some 50 minutes to Makim Naby Birth. ‘Whe “ visitation place” 
isn mde circle of dry stone wall, utterly moder, and built by 
the well-known Rufé'i family of Yabréd, descended from the 
great Sufi Ahmad of Baghdad. 

We resumed our way to the north-eastern peak, upon which 
eight months before Thad built a cairn or Benchmark, ‘The 
apex gave usa view to the north-east, before concealed ; here rose 
siraight in front of us the Shaykh el Jibél, “le Rot des Mon- 

jes@the very summit of the Anti-Libanus, It is varionsly 
called from its component parts Tala'at Misi ; Jebel el "Aawa}, 
froma Wady and a village: Jebel Fath, after a deep bay in the 
monntaine; and Jibet ef ‘Uyin, from certain unnamed springs. 
We distinguished it as the “Fatli block,” supplementing the 
absence ofa general term amongst the natives. When asking 
for it, however, the traveller must call it Jurd Mu'arrat el 
Bashkirdi, ond carefully distinguish it from the Ra'as Ralf's, 
alias Raff'a Muvarri, a reddish buttress, prolonged to the north- 
east (46° mag.) of the Fatli proper. 
fer resting under a juniger, we sols along the northers 
crest, and an hour's march placed us suddenly upon the Wady 
al Fathi, ‘his gorge, which divides the Naby Birth block 
from the apex of the Anti-Libanus, yawns some 700 feet 
cp, and in many pate je impractinble We had some 
Giitienlty in getting down our baggage animals: arrived at 
the Bir el Fatli, a well sunk 10 fect in the shelly limestone, 
we not a little surprised the civil goatherd Asad ibn Yusuf, 
Ivhose green turbed showed that he belonged to-a Holy House, 

Resuming our way, we erossed the Wady el Fatli, and then 
Dreasted the Anti-Libanus summit, by an eusy incline known as 
‘Yala’at Misi, “the Ascent of (a?) Moses.” After some 45 minutes 
(= 14 geographical mile) we stood on the top. From this com- 
tuanding site we observed that the apex forms a regular circlet 
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of ridge, which viewed from below, and indeed from almost every 
quarter, assumes the appearance not inappropriate of a mural 
crown. ‘The “Fatli block” is bomnded north by the greater 
Wady el "Aawaj, and south by the Wady el Fatli. The highest 
point (Ra'as el ‘Aawaj) that caps the erest, and bears 18° 30° 
(mag) from the summit of Tala'at Misi, was shown by a small 
Clinometer with spirit-level to be some 20 feet higher than 
that upon which we stood, ‘The aneroids, afterwards corrected 
by the mercurial tubes, and computed’ by Captain George, 
RN., gave 8721 fect ; the temperature was 73° (Fahr.), showing 
that the Tala’at Misi height cannot be less than 8740 feet. 
‘Thus the true apex of the Anti-Libanus, from which the Cedar 
Block bears 311° 30' (mag.), is not at’ the south where MM. 
Porter and Gérard haye placed it, with an inadequate allowance 
of 6800 for 736 fect, nor at the extreme north, where Lieu- 
tenant van de Velde has located it, with the shabby esta- 
blishment of 5000 feet, instead of 8257 feet, Its real position 
is at the head of the second third beginning from the Hermon, 
and thus it is almost a central massii, 

Descending the eastern slope of Tala’ut Misi, and winding 
down the southern flank of the Rafffa Mu'arné, we fell into 
ihe vineyards and ig-yards outlying tho little old stdament 
Muarmit el Bashkiirdi, of the *Mad Kurds.” ‘The poasants 
insist upon entitling it Bash-Karriyah, “the Mad village.” As 

is mentioned in the guidebooks, [need say nothing about it; in 
this out-of-the-way place we were of course hospitably received : 
the Shaykhs, who, according to custom, number halea-dozen, 
contended for the honour of lodging us, and Shaykh Said 
carried away the prize almost by force.’ He also told off 2 
brace of hig relations for the consideration of ten pinstres or 
two francs por diom to guide us on the xaxt day, and we soon 
fonnd out that we had to guide Swid and ‘Tahin. 

At the late hour of 8 a.m. (Angust. 8) we bade adien to our 
host an took a northerly ‘direction, with ends to east and 
west, over the Kiré-Nab& upland. “Here the wintry cold is 
extreme, explaining the native saying — 

“Payn Kini No 
Bande em 

“"Twixt Kars town and Nabk the Steep, 
Daughters of kings (ez, furclad women) must 0 en wey” (ar eld) 

‘Hard by on our left lay the long line of the northern Anti- 
Libanas; the blocks and battresses wero separated by Wadys, 
of whioh the most important is El Zummerant, * the Bape” so 
called from the wailing musi of its wintry’ draughts. The 
course is a little south of west (mag), ani from its mouth 
Kéré town bears 85° (mag.). It is tite southern limit of the 
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Haldim properly so called, ‘The classical Arabic word would 
be Hilmah (,,\.) in the plural Halmét (“nipples”), here 
corrupted to Halimah and Haléim, Viewed from the easter 
Heights, this northernmost block of the Anti-Libanus seems 
to consist of a range ending north and south with two great 
Duttresces; whilst the latter supports a broken stony line of 
paps and cones somewhat inferior in elevation. ‘The four 

iter Haliim ranning from south to north are— 

1. Halimat Wady Zimmarin{, bounded on the south by the 
Piper, and north by the Eastern Kurrays; the long saddle 
seen from Nabk to the south-east suggests an elephant's back 
with head and ears. 

2, Halimat Kurrays, “of the Edible Nettle.” From the 
caster plain it appears » tablewiountain: one standing upon 
fhe northern heigits secs a double and parallel Tine, bearing 
north-east to south-west, separated by a gorge, and connected by 
a band of rock. 

3B Halimat, Kur’ (j2,5), “the Bald Pap,” because compa- 
atively bare of trees, also called Hulimat Kari, from the 
neighbouring town of Kiri, the Comochara of the Grecks, Tt is 
around and humpy eminence, presenting to the eastern plain 
two large and sundry smaller shields of limestone, whose strata 
are almost perpendicular, 

4, Halfmat el Kabii (,,3) “of the Covered Cistern ;” this 

is called par excellence El Halimah, but not “Sebel el 
Tiatimah (Van de Velde). From the eastern plains it appears 
eae Gidiotadk topping the Kara (Nov 8), and liunlly 
to be distinguished a8 a separate feature, although parted 
from it by a deep gorge. ‘The Cedar Block shows it standing 
boldly up; seen from between Hasyah and Hums, it, rises 
during the winter a tall snowy peak. “North of Jebel el Shekif 
it is the only feature given by Yan do Vell (Stanton 
elition), and he declares it to be the “highest top”” of the Anti- 
Libamts, which it is surely not feet. 

‘At the mouth of the Wady el Mal, the next in importance to 
the Zummarénf, we beht west towards the nearest water. ‘The 
ol was remarkably easy, and hence a descent led to a bubbling 
fountain, the Washlat Kurrays, at the southern ond of the 
western “Nettle-pass,’ and heading the great Wady Farih. 
It lies 5 hrs, (=about 124 direct geographical miles) from, and 
Aimst duo seth of, Miarrat ol ase 

After resting, we proceeded to ascend the Halimat el Kabii, 

. Descending a deep valley, we fell into the Sultani or high-road 
from Fikak to Kird, which runs up and down the Wady Mir 
‘Tobiyé (St. Tobias). ‘Then turning suddenly to the left, we 
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ascended in 40 minutes the long south-eastern spur. ‘The upper 
fourth ofthe peak is revetted with hurd limestone oak, compelling, 
horses to go round by the north, ‘The Kakr, or stone man, 
which I had planted on the summit, was found overthrown pro- 
bably by treasure-hunters. Here wo caught « number of lad 
binds (Coccinella) nestling under the stones as in the chinks 
cof the dome of St. Paul's, 

An east-west section of this the northernmost line of the 
Anti-Libanus gives— 

I. The outliers of the main ridge, such as Jebel Kar'é and its 
dependencies, call the Hurif of Mar Tobfyé;, 2. ‘The Haliat 
-el Kubi, which is the eastern apex of the main block, and bounds 
a large valley opening and draining to the west; 3. An upland 
plain of rolling ground, broken and treeless, but not wholly 
uncultivated, shedding towards Carlesyria ; and 4. The western 
ridge of rough and barren hill which forms a right bank for the 
head valley of tlie Orontes, u 

‘The prospect from the Halfmat el Kubii is at once extensive 
and picturesque, Southwards, where there is the finest. view, 
Appear in lengthened perspective, an differently tinted by dis. 
tance, the several planes of ridge separated by their respective 

on 














Below the vertical precipice under our feet, and 
Hho tkins of tho Halimal, Bae the two Hol Tines of the Kur 
mays, steep savage hills, flat-topped, and disposed like dykes, their 
ides Bando ‘wth stony outerope, and dated with te darkest 
juniper. Farther off in the bluet air stand the waving Hurit 
of Abii Idris, backed by the Sadr el Bustén and the Hurdf’Ayn 
Sharkiyin, “ the points or peaks of the Fount of the Easterns,” a. 
Jabyrinith of ranges and chasms. Farthest upon the azure horizon 
is the diademed head of the Vatli apex, still showing three 
peaks, and connected by a nurow ridge with its subject height, 
the Ravas Raffa Mu‘arri, Contrasting with these bold altitudes 
lies the south-eastern plain of Assil el Ward, divided from the 
Kiri-Nabk terrace by the picturesque Sierras of Marmariin or 
Daud) and Ranks To the, mest, beyond tho valley of the 
‘Orontes, where the white patch of the Hurmul village and its 
decaying pillar aro eonspicuons, ses the lumpy dome, reddiahe 
yellow and tree-dotted, known as the Sha'arah of Baalbak, the 
{utvonks of the highest Libanus. "Abovo this feature tors the 
hold cline of the Cedar Block, upon which still linger long lines 
and Iarge spots of suow, which glow like amethysts in tho 
Gvebiag lip The Wires sualintte of easly equal alte, 
“fret the sky-line, and the ‘Uyyun Urghush buttress is set off 
and detached from the wall-like surface by the shadow which it 
casts upon the lengthy and regnlaridge that backsit. Farther 
north, the apex of Libanus falls into the Jurd of Tarabulns 
Qee 
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(Qripol), speckled with black points, and dotted with cones, 
Cpe eee the mountaice are absorbed. by the valley of 
the Nahr el Kabir, the Eleutherus River. To the west’ there is 
a gleam of distant sea, ‘adding another glory to the view, whilst, 
almost melting into a blue alot of hi e Jebel el Hulah, or 
southernmost heights of the Jebel Kalbi; ah, defines the haunts 
of the mysterious Nusayri. Between the neva. and X.x.z, the 
lane, psa beyond the foreground of ever descending ridges 
a iellows, file upon the Orontes Lake and thready stream 5 
‘upon the rich cultivation of Hums and Haméh, one of the gardens 
Of Syria; upon the tiny clumps of trees, each denoting. a scttle- 
ment; upor the ridge of Sulémiyah, that outpost. of ancient 
Tadnor and upon the unknown steppe* El ‘All and the 
Tiedanthaunted tracts which sweep up. to the Jebel cl Abyaa, 
‘whilst on fine days, it is said, the castle of Aleppo bounds the 
northern horizon. 

‘After observations we descended the . flank of the 




















* Halimah, guided by a civil goatherd, to inspect the Kubi.or 


yault which gives a name to the peak. At the very base we 
found the ruins of a small and rustic sun-temple, and farther to 
‘the north-east a dry cistern, which might be of any age. From 
that point a weary ride, rounding the western flanks of the 
alimiah, and many a long and rough ascent, led us back to the 
encampment at the Kurrays fountain, ‘That day bad. given us 
15 hours of hard work, and wo uncommonly. enjoyed the ne cgot 
night, illuminated by the first annual fall of “shooting stars.” 
“On the next morning (Friday, August 4) we, resolved upon 
returning to Assél el Ward by a Iong circuit to the south-west : 
‘thus we should be able to prospect the thi of the east-west 
fection of the northern” Anti-Libanns, including the Baalbak 
rest, which we had missed by travelling down the Wady Bir 
Sab, Our coures began down, the Tong Wady Farih; wwe then 
assed on the left the Wadys el Dubb, “of the Bear,” and of 
Vrammarini, “the Piper.” At this elevation, the Fiumaras, 
Whose mouths are so deeply ent and precipitous where they 
Uebouch upon the Assil el Ward terrace, disappear in the uplanil 
fain of rolling ground which bounds the main ridge on the west. 
7 afterwards found the same to be the caso at the Baalbal 
crest; and it became at once apparent why the gorges of the 
‘AnticLibanus opening east. and west bear different names. Tn 
‘Arabia generally Wadys are seldom called the same on both 
sides of a watershed; here, however, there is no connection 











Tt bas lately boen explored, by my friend and fello 
‘nyevhiteDriks ond T havo published in *Unexploret 
sat adveuturons journey. 
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‘betwoon them and the lines of road, as the valleys traverse, as it 
were, neutral ground. 

‘Tho Sahlat or plainlet at the head of the Zommarin{ was culti- 
vated with upland wheat, a pigmy growth of a few inches. ‘The 
country was well clad with wild almond and pear, whilst the 
abundance of maple suggested that the sugar-tree of southern 
Italy and Canada might here be made valuable. Presently we 
struck upon a large and well-defined Fiumara, which, as usval, 
rejoices in as many names as an Iberian grandee. “Here it is 
called Wady Khirbat Yunin, from a deserted settlement, appa- 
rently of the old Troglodytes, which hugs the left bank of the 
torrent-bed, We then fell into a road running north-east. to 
south-west, with sundry windings, and separating the Bilid el 
Shark{ (eastern countries) about Kéré from the western, the 
Bildd ol Gharbi, whose head-quarters are Baalbak. ‘The valley is 
hemmed in and protected on both sides by hill and mountain, 
mostly stone-lined and clif-topped ; over the sole were seattered. 

jloughed fields, and, with the assistance of tanks and cistorns, 
it might once more become a land of plenty. Now it depends 
wholly upon the rains, which at these altitudes are even more 
precarious than the snows. It wants a Brigham Young to order 
a round million of trees. 

Presently we came upon the western Bir el Khasbabah’a 
masonry-lined pit 10 fect deep, which gives its name to the 
southern prolongation of this long line. Its continuation, the 
Waidy el Hikbén, becomes more irregular, closing in and flaring 
‘out, ‘Then begins the Wady el Ruhwab, bending to the west- 
ward, a via mala only 10 to 12 feet wide, with tall, upright 
Hides anda flor of white limestone, polished like glats by the 
anyritd hoofs of goats and sheep. ‘The sun, which in the lower 

ley had Hist ssaid tadsxanda ours tuulotoerh very 
quarielsome, was now tempered by the cool brisk atmosphere 
of the heights, and the novelty of the scenery was charming to 
AE length i I black ci nd-point, ~ 

t traversing a small black cireus, a rond-point, 
where the chareoal-bumer had been at work, we debouched 
upon the Wady ol Biyéri,—“ of the wells.” As usual, it is a 
widening of the Fiumara, a meeting-place of four shallow passes. 
We had travelled 4 hours 50 minites, representing some 
10 direct geographical miles, from the Washlat Kurrays, and 
svere not sorry to take rest in a pair of dwarf eaves. 

‘As the flocks began to gather, we resumed our way to the 
‘north-west, exchanging the Wady el Biyérd for a succession of 
Many tilges, which led to the Way. Barbarés (of the bar- 
berry”). In this shallow slope wo found two wells, the lower 
seanty, the upper full. Many goatherds, all more or Tess armed, 
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were here watering their charges, and their aspect, 

and manners, showed that a fight at the well isas easily 

‘now as in the days of Abraham and Lot. We vainly endea- 
youred to hire a guide; all refused to leave their charges. 

Travelling for thirty minntes over a down-like country, with 
fantle aes of ersay ground, and for twenty minutes actoss Uy 

id cultivation, we traversed a short divide of limestone ready 
cut into selffaced slabs by Nature's hand. Here and there it was 
piled up in landmarks, to show where the flocks might and might 
hot go; the stranger will everywhere find in Syria and Palestine 
these primitive contrivances, which, however, cannot. privily be 
yemoved, as every neighbour knows every inch of his own 
Presently we sighted to the left, or 2%, the lofty walls of the 
Wady el Fatli, and here a goatherd, who had been a linesman 
in the Sultan's army, and who had fought in the Crimean cam- 
Paign, gave us exact directions. ‘The guides declared that, he 
‘yas sending us a long way round, but we preferred his certainty 
Ne lien poten Khashshéa, the rough red 

e then into El ia, the rough red region 
ined with trees which we bad. seen bearing westward from the 
summit of Naby Bérih: apparently this outcrop is a contral 
Spine which continues the eli crest facing to west between the 

fcbel el Shekif and the Ra‘as Rim el Kabsh. It is a goatherd's 
Pumdise, a succession of the hardest limestone crests and 
Tilges, bristling with bare rock ond crag that shelter, tufty 
‘Yegetation, and divided by such a continuation of grassy Jtirahs 
or swallow-holes, that we could find no better name for it than 
“Sinkland.” Theso features are rarely round, mostly: of the 
long-narrow order; now they are single, then a huge pair will 
Ye Dy a natural bridge. ‘The junipers are mostly. large 
‘and patriarchal, but in. some places we saw. young: shoots; 
clumps are rare, and the branches. invariably grow 0 low 
that nowhere could we have riddea under their shade. ‘The 
youd of polished stones and steps, with sidings in the worst 
Hise eaing from tho As Ward plain to, Baalbak, was 
istinetly bad: inmost parts a horse could hardly have travelled 
off the path,and each tongue of ground, however well covered 
with humus on the top, was bounded on the sides by falls of 
stone, which the rains, snows, and winds had laid bare. 

‘After 1 hour 10 minutes of slow riding to the west, we passed 
out of the Khsshshi'a proper. The country again became a 
poeciorysst ok ‘the dor above the Wady Bir el Bar- 
bards, although in places it was scattered over with. vertebrie 
from the main spine. The hollows contained mud, the result of 
the heavy showers which had fallen between the 26th and 29th 
of July, and. the limestone again changed from rough lumps 
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to thin slabs. Another 40 minutes upon the high-road, spanning 
shallow rises and falls, placed us Eiitlio tied of the | Wady 
Tammiilah ; here the watershed changes, and the path drops 
‘westward into the Carlesyrian plain. 

‘Then turning a few paces to the right, we found in a swallow- 
hole the Hajar el Mukattab, or “written stone,” of which every 
goatherd had spoken to us, "It was a block of limestone, whose 
edges had heen chipped off by the treasure-secker, and it bore a 
mutilated mortuary inscription in Greck. Upon the summit 
of the sink-hole’s western lip lay another “written stone”; the 
Tegend, however, was too much defaced to be worth copying. 
About’ it was strewn a shapeless scatter of rains; some of the 
Llocks were of considerable size, but there was nothing to tell 
whether the site had been part of a temple or of a townlet. 

From the Hajar ¢l Mukattab wo rode a short distance down 
the head of the Waly Jemmélah, which, as is here usual, 
y to become narrow and gorge-like as it descended. 
We then struck abruptly to the south-east, neross country, over 
sundry sinks and vides the latter mostly grown with an 
asphodel, whose vein-like leaves are refused by horses, and 
whose tall thin stem has obtained for it the name of "Aséyat 
el R6%, “the Shepherd's Staff” Near the Dead Sea it is ealled 
*Asiyat Sayyidnd Muisi, “of our Lord Moses,” and Burckhardt 
says that it ‘makes good glue. After 50 minutes we reached 
Khirbat ‘Ayn el Shams (“Fountain of the Sun” ), which is in- 
dluded in the Jurd (“uplands”) of Baalbak; its title has 
‘a-significant resemblaneo to Heliopolis. On the north of the 
ruins is/a large swallow-hole, while to the south a deeply 
tunnelled eave, with a fragmentary ceiling and a dry sole, may 
of old haye represented the solar “eye.” The Khirbah is 
evidently a little rustic temple, roughly Oriental, and mostly 
com} ‘of uncut stones set m cement. 

We then rode northwestward, up a. dwarf eminenee, to. the 
Dayr or monastery, a ade hermitage, built of tho slabby lime- 
stone scattered all around it. After that, our comrse lay south- 
westward in the direction of the Kala’at Jubéb (“of the wells” 
the high cliff defining the left. jaw of the Fiumara so nami 
It is no exception to the general rule which makes the western 
Wadys of tho tio Libani better forested and more fertile than 
those opening eastward—the effect of the damper sea-winds. After 

ing the usual succession of divides, we struck in 20 minutes 
thosight side of the picturesque ravine, and, descending by a 
path into its sole, wo reacled the upper well in 25 minutes 
{iio bottom was the usual excallent travelling, and the drainage 
of the spacious bulgo in which the water lay was derived from 
three large and three smaller torrent-beds, Closely cropped 
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grass still carpeted the ground, and semicircles of dry stone, 
Opening to the west, defended travellers from the raw eastern 
oF land-breeze which: at- night pours down the gap. We were 
tot worry to eat and waren fa ib genial. blaze limbo womewhat 
orumped by 9 hours and 20 minutes of hard walking and slow 
riding. 
‘At dawn on the next day (Saturday, August, 5) wo dis- 
dour muleteers, at, their own request, and gave thom 
ey, ,peteas tnd roriins for heir way homo direst, to 
"Nida, At'S pat, mounting to the tune of many benedie~ 
tions and valedictions, we rode gaily to the south-east up the 
Wasdy Jubéb, The upper part soon breaks into sink-holes, and 
ouching the counter-slope after 20 minutes, we fell once more 
“fo tho Khashshi'a, which we had crossed diagonally. on ott 
Just march, This rough ground again cut off all connection 
Detivoen the gorzes opening into the castern and western lowlands. 
Sundry paths struck to the north or left, and an error in th 
Dearing of a motntain mado us cut across for the direct tr 
Teading due east to Mu'arrat el Bashkurdi. Prosently, guided 
by tho wellenown hogsack of ragged ol Biirdhy, we fell into 
fe comfortable Wady which prolongs the “Bayn el Kala’atayn” 
gorge tothe artrn Fimars ofthe cater) is el Khashabal. 
mir horses were starving, and the loosening of their foreplates 
threatened to Inme them; this untoward state of things pre- 
yental our sceing the Hajar ol Manshér, or “Sawn Stone,” 
Known a5 ‘A’bid ef Ruméd—it is said to lie in a lateral Cafion 
north of the Waly Jubéb. After a total of 3 hours 30 minutes 
direct from the mighting-place, we found ourselves once mot 
in our former quarters at Asedl el Ward, ‘The whole march 
fad taken a somowhat longer time, I was anxious to find « 
evel path leading from the village to the south-eastern slope 
of Naby Bérih, and, obeying my memory, I found how ensy 
itis, in those regions, to get off the rond, and how difficult it 
often is to recover it, 
hat day ended with gallop of 16 40 17 miles, to the market- 
town of Yabriid, whore we wero anxious to inspect certain skulls 
fant mortuary lamps, lately found in a tomb near the, settle- 
tent, and ep for ws by the, energote young schoolmaster 
Thrahim Kétibah, Early on the next day we returned onoe 
more to Assil el Ward, and were duly escorted by the Shaykhs 
to a rainel Dorie temple, distant 2 hours’ ride, and known 
1g Kasr Namrud (“ Nimrod’s Palace”), It was lute before we 
sighted the whitewaaod. dame, which covers the remains of 
iykh Mohammed el Na’aanawi, the patron saint of Tulfité, 
We were received with all the honours by the Shaykh el Balad 
Mabfix, and by his villagers, who had fong been my clients: 
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half their pauper homes had been destroyed, and the rest were 
threatened with rain by certain villainous usurers under British 
protection. On the next morning.we rode into Dgmascus, vié 
the well-known Wadys of Minnis, Ma’araba, and Barzah, rich 
and well-patered gorges, whose dark groen lines in the barren 
yellow hills are miniatures of the typical Barada valley. ‘They 
are known to every handbook. 

Our excursion over the Anti-Libanus had lasted eight days, 
between July 31 and August 7 (1871). We had seen four 
temples, of which three are probably unknown. We had pre- 
pared for local habitation in the map of Syria and Palestine 
the names of five great mountain-blocks, Abi ’l Hin, Rém el 
Kabsh, Naby Biri, the Falf apes, and, to mention no others 
the curious Halim. We had traced out the principal gorges, 
the Wady el Manshsirah, upon whose upper lip an outerop of 
capper yas foun; the Wady ol Has, the Wady Bin Sa the 

‘ady Zummarini, the Wady el Mal, and the Wady Mir Tobiyé, 
before absolutely unknown to geography. 





XVIL—Journal of a Tour through parts of the Provinces of 
Eehigo, Echiu, Kaga, and Noto, Jaras: April 3rd to May 
40, 1871. By J. Trove, Esq. 


April Grd-—Startel frum, Nigata at 8 42, arriving at 
‘katsuka ‘at noon, and Yahiko- in the evening. Found 
the peasants occupied in msnuring the corn-felds, and, such- 
ike operations, the snow having disappeared from the low 
grouns. The, Shinagawa. ‘was from, the melting 
Of the snows in the mountains, and much of the rice 
were still under water. Yahiko is a village of some eighty 
houses, and is the chief seat of the Shinto worship in Echij 
‘4h. —Proceeded from Yahiko, throngh Teradomari, Yamada, 
Adrumozaki, and other towns and villages, to Shaya. Visited 
the works on the cutting in progress from the Shinan-gawa to 
the sea near Teradomari, and found they had made considerable 
‘ince my visit to them last year; workmen having 
Teen employed on them, while the weather permitted, during 
the. winter. In view of the progress hitherto made, how- 
ever, it is clear that the cutting cannot be completed this 
Year, notwithstanding the statemeats repeatedly made to 
ne that it was intended to have it opened in the autumn, 
‘Observed in the lower perts of the cutting that, under the sand, 


‘beds of slaty clay in some places, and of shale, an 
Eee oy ie ee Bees ito gai eae ee 
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‘appearance. Tdzumozaki is a town of some 2500 houses, and 
‘has «small coasting trade, similar in kind to that of Niigata, 
Observed! searcely any articles of European manufieture in the 
shops, either here or at ‘Terwlomuari, Shiya, tho residence of a 
1 Chihanji, contains only from 200 to 800 houses, 
5th.—Left: Shitya, and passing through the town of Kashi- 
Woraki and a number of villages, arrived at Hassali in the 
evening, Observed at Kashiwazaki a fow Europoan goods in 
the shops;—such as overcoats, ‘blankets, Jeather-bags, glass- 
ware,—and was informed that they came from Yokohama over- 
Jond. Kashiwazaki contains nbout 6000 houses, and has a small 
shipping trade like Idzumozaki, It is tho residence of a Chi- 
any, with whom I exchanged complimentary notes in. passing 
Soong In the afternoon, the weather being favourable, 
ceeded by boat from Kujira-nami to Hassaki, and thus avoided 
the laborious road over the lower ranges of Yoneyama. ‘The 
rocks abutting here on tho sea aro of a trappean formation. 
Observed several earthworks fucing the. sea, and apparently 
intended to protect the road, which hero runs along the top 
of the bluffs overhanging the sea, from interruption from that 
quarter, Only two of thone, howover, soomed Bt at prevent 10 
receive guns. ‘This’ ix within the Takata territory. In’ the 
evening, at Hassaki, an ofticor from the Takata Han arrived 
‘to mect me, and I was escorted by him and another through 
the territory of the Han, 
Gth—Proceeded from Hassaki to Arima-kawa, through the 
port of Imamachi and soveral post-towns und. fishing villages, 
‘olept storm of wind and rain all day, Imamachi ranks as 
‘4 port next to Niigata on this coast. ‘Tho bluffs abutting on the 
beach, aftor this place is passed, are of a shaly nature, with 
traces of lignite cropping out on the shore. From here, leaving 
the beach, the road rnns over a range of hills, but strikes: the 
Dewch again before Arima-kawa is arrived at. Found snow in 
some places still lying here to the depth of 3 and 4 feot. 
Thine weather again, ‘Left ARine-kava in the morning, 
and procaoding through a. unmbor. of drowuy looking. daling 
villages, and the town of Itoigawa—tho sont of a stall Chihanji 
—arrivod at Uta in the evening. In the forenoon passed along 
‘the foot or spurs of a high range of bluffs, of stratified alluvial 
deposits, which interven between the beach level and, the 
higher mountain ranges farther inland. Snow was still lying 
gn gur path in many places, but tho spring lowers ld already 
made their appearance where the ground was open. The flowers 
‘of the tussilago covered the slopes, and, in a few favoured spots, 
clusters of a wild anemone showed themselves. Observed that 
small earthworks were placed at intervals along this coast, 
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‘usually near the villages—nono of them, however, containe? 
guns, Tn the aftemooy, just before arriving at Uta, passed along 

¢ foot of a range of grey granite clifls, with patches of lime- 
stone here and there towards their eastern end. ‘The limestone 
is burned here on the spot, in kilns, with charcoal brought 
from Noto. 

84, —Loft Uta in the morning, and proceeded still along the 
beach, between the mountains and the sea, Passed the plnco 
named “Oya-Shiraza,” where, in stormy weather, it is evident 
—as I had been assured so often before arriving here—thnt 
passage betweon the monntains and the sea must be impossible. 
‘As no inland road: appears to exist through these mountains, 
tho barrier must then be a very effective one, and tho cutting, 
good road throngh the elifls, which are high, and consist of 
tho hardest silica, would bo no tilling undertaking. Ttis never= 
theless an. instructive commentary on the spirit of exclusive- 
tos wil has maintained itll 9 long among the princes of 
this country, to know that such is the main high-road between 
tho important provinces undor the jurisdiction of the Princo of 
Kagn and ‘Yeo. A abort, way beyond Oymehiraro, roased 
the small stream which separates the Provinces of Echigo md 
Bhiu, and the territories of Takata and Kaga, Shortly after 
entering Eehiu, the road emerges from between the mountains 
fond the sea, and it was a relief, aftor pasting auch a length, 
of beach—viz,, all the way from ‘Teradomari—to have: the 
view of the plain of Echin stretching out before the eyo, 
Found on entering Echin that the breakingsup of tho rice 
fields liad already. been commenced. At noon. stopped -at 
the post-town of Tomuri, passed through sevoral others: in 
tho atemoon, arriving nt Kwon in the evening. ‘The disteiet 
passed 1, althou; fertile, compares disadvantageonsl 
Wwith tho rich plains of Echigo, ‘Mush of it ds periodically 
Inid waste by the violenco of the streams crossing it, and 
which aro subject to great) and sudden inundations, agningt 
‘high no efcient precautions appear to have over been taken. 

‘The crops consist of the usual rice, wheat, barley, rape, rook 
crops, ke. ‘The town of Uwozu is of some size, and has a small 
shipping trade in summer, ‘Tho number of inhabitants may 
be put-down at about 15,000.. ‘The manufacture of eotton-cloth 
is carriod on in this neighbourhood, the xaw cotton used. bel 
brought principally by sea from Osaka. Fish islargely exported 
from this place, 

91h,—Left Uwom in the morning, and travelling through 
country similar in its nature. to that through the pre- 
ows afternoon, stopped at midday at Toyama, largo town of 
probably over 50,000 inhabitants, and the scat of a Chihanji. 
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The ation of Japanese medicines, working in leather, aud 
other industries are here carried on. io 

Tn the afternoon, after Ieaving ‘Toyama, passed through a 
Tow of hills, on which there were some tea-plantations, 
with mulberry-trees intermixed. 

In tho evening I arrived at. ‘Tukadka, having previously 
fallen in with an escort sent by the Chihanji of Kagn to meet 
‘me, and which continued with me from this time until I finally 
quitted the territory of the Han. 
sada sting town of some 30,00 nits, and 
inits neighbourhood tho manufacture of cotton goods is car- 
ied on, and some silk reared. ‘Dyeing, hardware manufecture, 
‘nd suchelike, are carried on in tho town. 

RO Loh Takata in tho moraing, and procoediag’ still 
through the plain of Echiu, and passing one or two. post- 
Bee techno! aitived as Luieayrie, N. taRA tay 
8000 souls. ‘Tho country towards the eastern part of Echiv, 
after passing Toyama, appears richer than towards the western 
side. The manufacture of iron-nails, leather-work, umbrellas, 
Taoquersmnre, and wooden nfonells.is here engaged fn, and some 
silk is also reared in this quarter, In the evening arrived at 
‘Tebata, passing over two ranges of hills of no great height, on 
which considerable plantations of the, mulberry were to’ be 
een, 

Crossing theso ranges, and coming into the plain of Kaga, 
tho wheat und barley rops were found to be further adyanced 
than in Eahiu, Jndicating'a somewhat milder climat 

1ith.—Proceeded from Tsubata to Kanasawa, arriving at the 
latter place about noon} on entering the town, yas accompanied 
Dyan tdditional escort of monnted men, and recaived by soveral 

jcers of the Han at my lodging. 

12¢h,—Towards evening took a walk through the town with 
some officers of the ‘Kannsnwa is « peculiarly clean town, 
fan advantage which it probably owes chiefly to its situation on 

ily undulating ground, through which two large streams 

il their way in their courvo from the mountains to the sea, 
‘The hills above the town command a yery fine view over the 
Nenad stretches both to the right and left, and in front 

from the town to the sea. ‘The popnlation of Kanasawa is so 
variously stated, that it is difficult to form a reliable estimate of 
it, Cousidering however the extent of ground covered by the 
town, Tam disposed to think that the smallest estimate I have 
heart of it is probably the nearest approach to the truth. This 
the number of houses at betwen 18,000 and 19,000 and 
population at under 60,000—that is, of the mercantile and 
industrial closses—and if this is an approach to the trath, it 
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appears difficult to understand how such a figure as 400,000— 
‘atand even above which the total population has been stated— 
tan bo mate up. ‘Tho houasa of the town are in general of a 
construction decidedly superior to the average of those of , 
Japanese towns, and the principal streets are wide and clean. 
‘The pottery of the provitice—known as “Kutani-ware”—is to 
be met with hore in quantity, and the manufacture of Jupanese 
medicines and such-like is carried on, It is, however, from its 
being the capital of the wide and rich territories of the Chibanji 
of Kaga, that Kanasawa derives its chief importance. 
13th,--Procecded from Kanasawa through Matto, Matoyoshi, 
the castle-town of Komatsu, and some other places, arriving 
the village of Yuburibashi in the evening. Matto and Matoyoshi 
contain some 1000 houses each, the former locality being the 
seat of some cotton manufacture, the Inter a well-built, if small, 
trading port, Komatsu, the original capital of the Daimios of 
Kaga, is a place of some 8000 houses, whero several potty 
industries, such as the manufacture of nails, &, are carried on. 
‘Vho silk of Komatsu is of some importance, During the after 
noon of to-day pased through plantations of the mulberry and 
of tea, the former of large extent, ‘The grain and other erops 
appeated still further advanced ag I proc 
4¢h.—Left Yubaribushi early in the morning; and arrived at 
Daishoji bofore 10 o'clock, passing through « fine country of 
rich land well cultivated. ‘the low grounds aro laid out in rice 
fields, then comes. wheat, barley, rape, &e,, while mulberry 
plantations and somo tea occupy the slopes of the low hills 
ong the foot of which the road runs. Tho hills are formed of 
4 reddish-yellow clay, from which the pottery of the Province 
is made, “Was oocupicd most of the day at Daishoji in official 
business, In the evening visited tho potterios ut Yamashiro and 
the sulphur-buths at tho same place, Silk-culture is pursued. 
in this neighbourhood, but not with much success, Daishoji, 
although the seat of  Chihanji is a small town of only some 
1000 fiouses, ‘The industries pursued here are not of much 
importance, Some tea is produced in tho neighbourhood, 
5éh—Lett. Daishoji by the road I had conie by, and arrived 
fat Komatsa about noon, “Was stopped at the river at Minato by 
the floods, ani had to remain there over-night. 
16ih—Left Minato in the morning, and artived about 2 rat. 
fat Kanasawa, Was occupied with business in the afternoon. 
17#h,—Left Kanazawa in the morning, and passing Tsubata, 
diverged thenee into the road leading to Nanas. Passed the 
night in the village of Shiho. ‘The road from ‘Isubata to Nanao 
3a almost level all the way, ‘he villages on it are not of 
‘any importance. Wheat and barley are the usual erops of thio 
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* distriot, until the rice-plain stretching backwards from Nana’ is 
reached. Fishing is also a prineipal occupation of the villagers, 
The hills oar tho road arco sand, gravel wxd clay, and tally 
wooded. Lime is burned not far 

18th, —Left Shibo in the moming and arrived at Nunod by 
noon, In the afternoon visited the iron fictory on the enstern 
side of the town, It is now in the hands of private in 
viduals, but is not mach worked. A few men were engaged 
‘in making some iron castings. The coal used here is brought 
from Inokn}-—datant some toa or twelve ‘sales froin Nanas, 
Walked through the town, und ont to the Bluffs on its 
de, where a fine view is obtained over the spacious 

‘The town of Nanai contains 1983 houses, and 86533 

rogisterod inhabitants, of whom 4175 ure males,’ and 4478 

females. There aro five houses engaged in ‘tho ‘business of 

shipping agencies, and thirty-four general merchants or brokers. 

Filty-threo junks are registered as belonging to the port. ‘The 

houses of the town are by no means of superior construction 

One or two good godowns are situated in the centre of the town 

Awabi and other dried fish are exported from here. Nanati 

derives its importance from its position as a port and emporium, 

tind the poosstsion of a fine hazbor 
19t—Left Nanad in the morning, and crossing over the 

‘mountain pass which separates the province of Noto from that 

of Echiu, arrived at Himi for the night. ‘There is said to be a 

‘yein of copper not worked, at Sekide-san, about a ri from Nino- 

smiya, some six miles from Nanad. Visited the eoal-workings 

At Taibel, "The seam appenrs to bo about threo fect in thickness 

‘of an anthracite coal ; but where if has been worked, the coal ix 

much mixed with gravel and earth. ‘The working is carried on 

ina very intermittent and imperfect manner. Hiri isa small port 
ofome 1000 houses, and exists by a small coast trade and fishing. 
20¢h,—Left Himi in the morning and arrived before noon at 

Fuseki, which together with the adjoining places, now united 

with it undor the namo of Shin-Minato, forms the largest port 

in Fohin, ‘The viver at thi place is prtiy trge and adits 
junks of 800 to 1000 kokus burden, I counted 128 junks in 

‘the river, of from 200 kokus to 800 kokus burden, besides 

smaller craft, After passing along by the beach for somo, 

distance, the road diverges inland towards Toyama, through 

a rich well-cultivated district, with some mulberry-plantations 

on the Mee 

‘21¢—T had official business at Toyama which occupied me 
for the forenoon. Left a little after noon, and through. 
the small seaports of Midzubashi and Namenkawa, arrived at 

Gwouu for the night, 
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sea-coast had been rendered having 
Doesloarded uray Uyihe Sooae pened covna by tue Dec itOae 
‘mountains, and across finely-construeted. bridge over, che rtge 
a tho gorge throwgh which it issues fom the mountains.” 
Paige avery tenes cel ina Loe eae 
throw = ‘a well-cultivated district, where the usual crosses are 





Atrivol at Tomari at noon, and in the evening at Uta, 
23rd, to May t-—From Uta the red lay along the 

ear ah ‘coming’ . Was detainod by sickness sprit, 
25th to May cakizaki. AL in the of 





May tn st Roshi 
2nd.—Kashiwazaki to Hiyohd 
[—Hlivohaji to the town of Yotts, the scat of’ Olan 
Paul by tho petroleum wells near Tyohoj 
roceeded from “Yoita 10 Nigata’ by boat, dows the 
Sin following ase the sppersinsste-distanoce in Eagiiian 
mo thon ioraintencomda ! 
je mar. crac rela ry gmentis ; 
Niigata to Kashiwaxski 
Kashis ki to Imamac! 
Tmamachi to Toyama 
‘Toyama to Kanisawa 
Kanasawa to Daishoji 
Kanasawa to Nanad 
‘Nanaé to Toyama... 











XVIL—A Visit to Fernando Noronia. By Avrxaxpen 
Rarrnay, Esq, ap., 13s. 
Fawsaxvo Noroxmt, situated in S, Lat. 3° 50, and W. Long, 
‘32° 25’, and about 194 miles north-east of Ca San jue, the 
most castern point of the Brazils, lies ont of the usual track 
of ships, und is one of the seldom visited islands of the Southe 
Atlantic. Hence itis so little known that the Admiralty chart, 
‘an imporfect one, chiefly from Fronch authorities, is dated 173, 
The visit of H.M.S. Bristol, a brief one of two dora 
tee 











225, 1871), was chiefly meant toad to our ees 
ill of the anchorage, height of tho pineal 





dia aid to have Koen taketed oo Doak 
fiom whom it was taken by the Brazilians and converted into f 


apsTBoneule as eon the Same of new Adatinlty chart dats Jenaary Tt, 
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penal settlement. Reminiscences of the pirates however, are 
still to be found in the local names, e.g. Zanse des Forbans, snd 
in legends as to the existence of mysterious caves in the singu- 
Jarly-shaped and inaccessible peak. 

the chief island of the group is about four miles long, and on 
an average one mile broad; it consists chiefly of an undulating 
plateau from 100 to.800 feet above the sea-level, sloping stoeply 
towards sandy beaches or bays, or ending in bold bluffs or cliffs 
Int rising occasionally into what the infiabitantsjocularly term 
“mountains,” of which there are four or five, from 500 to 700 
feet high. At the eastern end lie five or six small islets, chiefly 
rocky and almost unused. ‘The general trend of the whole is 
about south-east and north-west. 

‘The anchotage off the eonviet village, about the eastern third 
of the north-eastern side of the island, is open and easy of access; 
and large ships may anchor close to the Fort rock and the narrow 
sandy beach on which landing is usually effected. Rollers, 
common at Ascension and St. Helena, are here unknown, and 
light winds render the place at all times still more safe, 

Brazilian men-of-war, and on an average from 10 to 12 whalers, 
visit the place annually to refit and procure supplies. A small 
steamer, chartered by government, carries stores, convicts and 
mails twice a month to and from Pernambuco, the nearest 
Brazilian port. With this exception and occasional brief calls 
like ours, the island is entirely cut off from the civilized world, 

‘The convict village, termed the “city,” is built principally on 
the slope rising steeply from the landing-place, and numbers 
about 1000 inhabitants. ‘The chief part is a square, so called, 
formed ly the Governor’s residence, a small church, the prison, 
workshop and government stores ; all stone-built, whitewashed 
buildings, From this three or four streets radiate up the hill or 
to the right; in one of which, fronting the sea, aro soveral small 
baully-furnished stone-built stores. ‘The detached houses or rather 
Iuts of the convicts are fragile wattle-built edifices, roughly and 
‘thinly nud-plastered, through which light and air find entrance 
in many places besides the, badly fitting doors and windows. 
‘They are. usually imperfectly partitioned—one side being the 
family dwelling, the other, sinaller, being the store for beans or 
ikiss; behind is « snail, often neglected garien, A fow, 
better built and whitewashed, shew some signs of comfort, from 
which we may often judge of the taste, habits, occupation, and 
social standing of thé occupier, 

ing the village and anchorage, and built on the 
summit of a high rock, jutting well into the sea at one end of 
the landing-place, is the principal and onl: table part. 
Formerly thore were eight forts in different parts of the island, 
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but now there are only four, with 82 guns in all, many old and 
rusty. “uly one fort is used. At the further end of the bay 
rises the singular-looking peak, a needleshaped, bald, ina 
cessible elevation, which towers 1014 feet into the air, and casts 
a long shadow on the adjacent slope, so as to form an admirable 
ssun-dial, 

‘The island is held by 150 soldiers and 6 officers, mder a 
Governor. ‘The soldiers, who guard the stores, though not 
specially the convicts, occupy the fort, ‘The convicts are 1500 
in number, chiefly Brazilians, negroes and half-castes, with a 
fow Ttalians, a half-easte American and an Englishman, Sixty 
of the number are women. ‘There are about 200 women in 
all, including female convicts and the wives and daughters of 
soldiers and male prisoners. Children raise the total island 
population to abont 2000. 

Whe chief crimes for which they have been banished are 
murder, embezzlement, coining, forgery, &e.; many of the women 
for poisouing or murdering their husbands, Of the 1500, one- 
third or 500, ineluding the women, live and work in the village: 
the women employed in sewing, tailoring, &e., and the men, each 
at his own speciil trade. All have their ‘allotted tasks. So 
many are told off daily for fishing, working in the government 
storés, in landing eatgo, &e. Fishing is carried on in small 
catamarans, “Able-bodicd artifcers meat work sn the workaho 
under surveillance ; but the aged, the infirm and the erippled 
are privileged by being allowed to do their carpentering, shoe- 
making, &e. at home. ‘The remaining 1000 are divided into 10 
companies of a hundred cach, who cultivate 10 plantations, situated 
in différent parts of theisland. Over the whole are 16 sergeants, 
of whom the sergeant-major alone is a free man; the remainder 
being “specials” ¥.¢. well-behaved, or time-nearly-expired men, 
One ‘superintends the women; four, the village men; and ten, 
the plantation companies, ‘The sergeant-major oversees all, 
The convicts are mustered every evening, either in the square 
or at the plantations. On Sunday they must dress cleanly 
and.attend church, to which two French Roman Catholie 
“padres” are attached; the music being by a convict instru- 
mental and voeal choir, 

Of the 500 who live in the village, 400 occupy the prison, 
‘The remaining 100 are women and married men. No women 
live in the prison—so called, 'This is merely a stone-built 
erection of a ground-floor, consisting of an open court-yard, 
around which is a long, rough-looking, comfortless, stone. 
floored room, along either side of which the closely-packed 
convict leap, ext and keep their santy and usally worthlss 
stock of clothes, &c., on long wooden tables, At the further end 
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isa primitive dirty kitchen where they grind ani cook their 
maize, &o, ‘Tho only fettered man in the island was heres n 
Targe-boned, flabby, ungainly, scowling individual, evident 
despised by some of his fellow-conviets for having murdered a 
man while asleep, thus proving himself “good for nothing,” 
according to my informant and guide, an American half-caste, 
who with another man now on the island, had -murderod eight 

lians in a drunken brawl on shipboard at Rio. ‘The work- 
shop near the prison isa similar building, in which the astsfoers 
work, sheltored from the dew and rain. 

Asa rule the convicts live half of their timo” in the prison, 
fier which they may dwell outside, and build. their own 
louse, cultivate their garden, &., Government allotting each a 
certain portion of ground. If well-behaved, especially if mar. 
ried, this boon may be granted at an eatlior period by applic 
cation to the Governor. ‘The married conviet may insist on 
having his wife and children beside him. Marriages oceur on 
the island ; males marrying female conviets or their daughters 
Puberty occurs early. “As might be expected, morality is at a 
Tow ebb, 

‘There are two schools, one for the children of officers and 
soldiers, the other for those of convicts; the teachers in both 

ing male conviets. ‘The children of convicts must remain on 
the island with their parents till twelve years old, after which 
girls may leave or remain. If they prefer to go, they are sent, 
‘at Government expense, to a sewing society or hospital at Per. 
nambuco. Boys must go at 12, and are sent to the high school 
there to train for soldiers. As'thero are no boats on the island, 
except catamarans, escape to the distant coast is searcoly possible, 
and lience seldom attempted. Sven i managed, the escay 
Prisoner is almost certain to be recognised and caught. on 
teaching Brazil, 

Ench has an allotted portion of work to perform daily, whether 
of hoeing, manioe, maize, or seed planting and gathering, &e. 
But as the Brazilian standard of work is not high, they aré-not 
overworked; and, like slaves, convicts will seldom do more 
than they are forced to, ‘The amount of labour secesearily 
depends much on the season, state of the soil, erops, &e. ; and its 
duration varies from 10 at. to 2, 4 or 6 Pac 

Various punishments are inflicted on the lazy or refractory. 
For example, solitary confinement in the prison cell. ‘The I 
is pretty often and freely used, in the square, when all must be 
present. For laziness they get from 50 to 100, but sometimes 

rom 150 to 800 are given at once. Very lately 1500 were 
administered at one whipping toa Brazilian eouviet for stabbing 
his wife; the man being now in hospital to recover. ‘There are 
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‘0 capital punishments in the Brazila, But the punishment 
most dreaded is banishment to Rats Islet, for six months or 
Year, where they live a Robinson Crusoo life, and may starve 
‘unless they fish and cultivate the soil. 

Instead of being clothed and fed by Government, they are 
allowed about 1/. per month, with which they purchase food and 
necessaries, and, when they can, tobacco and other luxuries, 

All the farm produce and manufactured articles are claimed 
by Government; and the labourers get nothing beyond a few 
heads of maize after their day’s work. ‘Their clothing is course 
but strong, and they havon di dress. ‘Their usual food, 
purchased either at the Government or general stores, consists 
of maize, manioc, black and white beans, all island produce, and 
jerked beef from the Brazils. Food and necessaries are on the 
whole dear; and their seanty pay makes luxuries like tea, 
coffee, &e., for which they are charged enormously, for the most 
part beyond their reach, 

‘The private “general stores” are small dirty dens of which 
tthe stock in trade mizht apparently be purchased in England for 
five or on pounds, ‘They belong’ to. privileged convicts, amne 
of whom are wealthy and do not serople to afl further entich 
themselves by preying on their poorer fellow-prisoners. Ono, 
said to be worth 300,000 dollars, was formerly, bak cashier 
and banished for twenty years for embezilement. Some female 
convicts, transported for husband poisoning, are also well to do, 
Neither the wealth nor possessions of the Brazilian convict are 
forfeit to the crown. Nor is Brazilian society less lenient, inas- 
much as the time-expired convict may soon, especially if wealthy, 
regain his old social position. Here as elsewhere, however, 
banishment does not. always prove an effectual cure for crime. 
A detective is now on tle island to ascertain from whence 
certain counterfeit coins are emanating. He must be an adept 
who contrives to earry on seeret coining in such adverse eiream- 
stances, and pass base money in such a community. 

Some of the prisoners for life, who havo been long here, ane! 
havo grown ald in the plac, like ity and appear contented —it 
not happy. On the whole there does not appear to be much 
discontent. Many of the prisoners would not be taken for other 
‘than well-conducted labourers, farm-sorvants, or artisans, Lat 
others have a demoralized, self-conscious Hangedog look, an 

ranial 


uny ing countenance, a low-typed cranial developmen 
Sod tho lazy, airy, sloventy hablis Sekt Jong flare 
With erime often begets. 

‘Their amusements are few. A. theatre in which they them- 
‘selves performed, was lately burnt down. ‘They have an instruc 
‘mental band, which also forms the church choir, In the evenings 
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they assemble for gossip in the public square. Books and 
literature appear at a discount, 

‘The surface rock of the group is a conglomerate of reddish 
clay—enclosing boulders of basalt, and occasionally penetrated 
by huge masses of basalt and’ granite, which form the 
peak and other hills, headlands, cliffs and rocks, ‘There are 
io known minerals, 

‘The deep, reddish, clayey soil, parched and eracked during 
the dry season, but, like tho roads, soft and muddy during the 
rainy Season, is highly fertile, Almost the entire island is under 
cultivation, ' During the wot season, which is the chief time for 
planting, the surface is of a vivid greon from the profuseness of 
tho vegetation, “And so fertile is the sol that crops of maize 
bean, manioe, &e., aro always in progress, three and often four 
being obtained during the year. Farm’ implements are very 
primitive; the plough is unknown, and a hoo, which only tuetie 
up the surface soil, alone used, Clumsy bullock carts, with 
wooden axles, and heavy: solid wooden wheels, draw the firm 
produce Inaily to the store, 

‘The chief ¥egetable productions are maize, manioo, beans and 
eastor-oil, which aro grown in alternate rows of maiza and. 
or maize ‘and beans, or manic and castor-oil plant, ML 
tho chief production, and the entire crop is consumed on tI 
island, A little fino manioc is made for the officers; but most 
of tho root is sent to Pernambuco for mannfueture and 
importation in a coarse, dark form for sule to the convicts, ‘The 
plant appears to be the sweet cassava (Janipha Lovllingii), tl 
root being smooth, brown, spindlo-sha 0 
weight, From the castor-oil be th the medicinal oil, 
and a ‘coarse, bad-smelling are made on the island” 
‘The small black and brown oan is the produce of « 
leguminous shrub named Tajung. Sugar is grown in small 
quantities, but, Tike the island water, is brackish, 
Cotton, very white but small in the pod, is grown. in trifling 
quantity for exportation, and might be more extensively culti- 
vated. “Rico also might be profitably introduced. ‘The Caju- 
tree, yielding a large almond-shapod plum-like fruit, and the 
amentoa fruit, red and plum-like with a large stone, are common, 
‘Thore isa plantation of coco-nut, trees, another of banana and 
fig trees, all yielding good fruit. Mammee apples, sweet lemons, 
a. few ornnges, and also water and marsh melons, pumpkins, 
sweet potatoes, and a small variety of tamarind are also grown, 
In one spot in the south-west part of the island, locally termed 
“sou-oest,” all kinds of plants and fruits may be grown. By 
introducing modern farm implements and other improvements, 
‘these plantations might unquestionably, under enlightened, 
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systomatic and energetic management, bo both better eultivuted 
and more produetive than now. 

‘There are about 160 or 170 horses and 500 cows on the island, 
belonging chiefly to the sergeants, Milk is abundant, nnd 
‘usually bought by the convicts. Cattle are occasionally killed 
Tor the soldier. ‘Except pigs and dogs, no other lasger quadru- 
eds exist than rats and mice, both common in the fields, Fowls 
aro plentiful. Our sportsmen bagged many small doves, but 
suffered froin a troublesome stinging-nettle, and from the effects 
of a tree whose leaf or stem sap caused much pain and swelling 
in the part on which it accidentally dropped. Lizards and wis}'s 
abound in the fields, and also a black burrowing ericket (gryllus), 
The water-bitds are: widleawakes, gannets, tern boobies, noddies, 
Doatswain birds, &e. Fish are abundant, large and goo. 

‘The geographical position of Fernando Noronha is just where 
the Brazilian current diverges southward from the main equne 
torial ocean current, which here bogins to take a north-west eotttas 
along the shores of Maranham, Tt in fuct lies at the apox of, 
nd has doubtless contributed to form, the pointed bank whieh 
juts out from Cape San Toque and the adjacent coasts to 
tho north-west and southward, by which the great equatorial 
current is split, It further lies in a debateable region a4 regards 
the provailing winds of tho South Atlantic, being neither fully 
in the south-east trades, nor entirely out of them, nor even 
at somo seasons entirely clear of the southern prolongation 
Brazil-ward of the north-nost trades. When more fully inves: 
tigated, it will probubly be found that its peculiar situation 
makes its climate and meteorology singular and exceptional, 

‘The seasons aro the wet and tho dry; the former lasting aver 
March, April, May, Juno, and part of July, during which it rains 
heavily night and day. Y soason prevails diaring. the re= 
mainder of the year, tho sun being very hot in sheltered pluces, but 
tempered in the open by the brec#e. ‘Tho island lies near’ the 
isothorm of 80° F., and: the thermal equator is hore 4° to the 
north of the physical equator, i.e about 7° to the north of 
Fernando Noronha, It is thus to the south of the equatorial 
belt of calms, even when this is furthest south, which bocounts 
{for the comparative coolness of its climate. The temperature at 
the anchorage during onr visi, ranged from 77° Fsto 79° Keg 
that of the sea being 75° F. and 79°F, tho relative. humidity 
of the air, as shown by the wot and dry bulbs, being 80°. 

‘Whe rain-bringing Winds come from the south and southwest, 
Daring our stay 5.x, and x... winds prevailed, and are probebl 
the chief winds of the island. But north and nortlreneterd 
Winds are also said to occur. OF what nature are these winds? 
May not the north and north-east ones be merely a southern 
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tion during certain seasons of the trades of the northern 
Our Admiralty charts® show that the Intter daring, 
January, Fel and March extend as far north as the north- 
‘east const of to within 120 miles of Cape San Roque, and 
eG cooteabte Mit ts uot yot very certain, far les fizod. Tho 
rainy south and south-west winds may be regarded as « moditi- 
cation of the south-cast trade, ‘The rainy season of Noronha 
elonoly with that of the adjacont coust to the south 
‘of Capo Ban and tho winds of the one, like thoso of the 
other, may also be partially periodic 
tropical, the cliinste is essentially fine and healthy, 
wy shown 4 the appoaranco of the inhabitants. Here, as at 
‘Asconaion, ft ix not so much those employed in the sun who 
froffer from the heat or deteriorate in hoalth, as those who 
work, indoor, expecially at sedentary ipations. ‘The most 
emralee cies are farrhicen and occasionally dysentery, both 
a predisposed to by the heat, but most ‘probably 
in moat cases by the muddy, brackish water, not over-abundant 
‘0 the island, and only got near the bosch. ‘Tho average daily 
saumbor sick usually ru from 20 to M 
ot uncommon, ‘Tho military, surgeon, only 
‘on the island, hhns a small hospital for yoldiens and 
yer ilo tinder treatinent boing fad at Government expen 
scenery, coxpeciall wome of the rs, ia by no means 
oc On the whole the island fewell worth a visi, 






























XIX.—Papers connected with the Upper Owws Regions, By 
Colonel H. Yoru, 6.0. 


1. Pandit Manphits Report ow Badakhahin, 

2. Minahé Baia Bakhah's Journey, from Peshisoar vik Kélut, 
‘Badakhshin, and Pamir to Kashgar, 

8 Remarks by the Pram Weiler on the Origin of some of the 
Erroneous ov i pooryphat 0) which tl ile re- 
Peppueared in any Bape of MY Gimer Owe Regions. 

‘As far aa T oan learn, Pandit Manpliil’s Report, written in 1867, 
fuss not hitherto been printed, nor am I awaro whother it has 
‘ever reached the India Office. Tt wos sent to me by the Pandit 
iimeelf, ns a. naive reply to ‘various questions reganlis 

L lind addressed to bit 








‘Badakhshéo, 1 h frien 
Colonel Ty, Maclagon, tar, when occupied ih Marco Polo, 
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‘Tho Report closes with the words, “To be continued.” I 
fear, however, that this is only tantalizing. Shortly after the 
paper was sont to Europe, Pandit Manphil left Laliore for his 
native state, Bhikanfr, and there, I understand, he has taken 
office as minister of the Raja. It is stated that sinco his de- 
parture from the Panjab it has not been found possible to get 
answers from him to letters, ‘This is confirmed by my own 

rience. 

the Pandit’s Report was read at the mecting of the Briti 
Association in 1871, and I have long intended to forward it 
to the Society for publication, But I desired to accompany 
it by a map ona large scale. “This still remains incomplete, 
hovever,* and it seems to me that the publication of the Report 
should not be longer delayed, It certainly contains some new 
and interesting circumstances and facts about Badakhshin ant 
its topography. I have added a few notes whero it seemed 
desirable, Most of the notes are however the Pandit’s own, 

Faiz Bakhsh's Report has been printed, but not. published. 
He was sent on his journey by Mr. Douglas Forsyth, 02, ab 
the time when that tleman Went on a mission to the Atalile 
Ghiizi of Kashar, and ho overtook Mr. Forsyth on his return 
march from Yarkand, Mr. Forsyth was good enough to give 
me a copy of the document last year, and I obtained his leave 
tosend it to the Society for publication, with the necessary 
corrections. ‘These, owing undoubtedly to Mr, Forsyth’s illness 
after the journey, have been very numerous ; and, indeed, with- 
out very careful correction it would not have been profitable to 
print the itinerary. Somo anomalous names, unknown to mo, 
must still remain doubtful, and these I have distinguished by 
italies-} But I trust that the doubtful’ names are now compa- 
ratively few, and. Tam quite satistied that the Report is worth 
publication ‘by the Society. It contains a great deal of new 
topography, which is by no means valueless, though, of course, 
the absence of actual survey detracts from its value, ” Timagine 
that it was written in English by tho Miinshi, as in various 
he refers to Ptolemy, Marco Polo, and so forth, But as 
references are of a very crude and useless Kind, E have 
omitted them, with a fow other digressions which contained 
nothing useful. 

‘The object of my own short paper is to show how the per- 
version or misplacoment of certain localities and names, sueh 
as Bolor, Vochan, Karchu, Erga, Dairim, &., which figure in the 
pseudo-geography of the Russian Archives, probably originated, 





















































* ho map in question formed the basis of the reduced one publi 
ew eition nt Wood: " ae a 
°F Tho ties have this sens only in Huiz Bakhsh’s paper, 
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1, Bailakahin and the Coentriee around i By Pandit Manphil, ot. 

Badakhoin i bounded on the north by the Koldb, and Darids ountris, 
og rather by tho River Oxua; south by the Hindu Kish range eat by the 
‘Pamer Steppes and part of the Chibrsl country 5 eat, Uy the Kataghon® 
Country, whose capital is Kinds, 

a length from Waklin in tho east to Tita in tho west is about 200 
slo (18 stag, iter fr Yang in heath 3 the da 
‘Hah range about 100 miles (10 days" journey). 

‘This mountainous eouukey-abounding in mineral, vegetable, nnd animal 
reworeen, interspersed with romantic dales, and extenmie, though narrow, 
Toh, aod’ fertile. valeym producing th celeest Kinda of grains and fruits 
‘vith hills covered with the solvate ran affording rust noarahing Paste 
tho diferent useful quadrupeds that thrive ao well in thie region, wie the Ya 
Amd and wl angen tn aaw-wel fs ad 

fclnggoat-deer; cho fataied sheop a handaonao,hanty teed uf ponies 

Eat the two-hurmped camel Che Bactsan) ;§ aod postaning’ a elmate whlch 

in pot of salubrity tv. perhape inferior to. novo inthe workd—is one of 

the it for ha rienrehen of tho goologit to botanist a the 
it 

Tut is central position, betwoen India. and Afghanistan, on tha ove handy 
and Rastorn Turkltin, Khokand, Tokh, andthe ‘Turkoman Steppes on 
the other the comparatively peacoabl charvcter of ita ruler tnd people, at 
the acliten whieh I 4 euglated to afford to the furtheraca ot mutual 
Iateroonrin between these countries, rw objects of fe greater Importance, 
sleserving the attention of te patil. 

















* [this is properly the mame of the Usbag elan, to which the leat ole of 
‘Kundus for «century or moro have belongel.—Y.) 

"Tho Yak aud ho two-humpod easel ary confined to the more mountalnows 
san oolder portion uf Dadakslutn in ho east, via the districts ot shiny Shighe 
ay Ts Watihin, and Zeb + they nis bound in tho Pamer Stapp ni 
Sirk. "The’ Arabian,’ oe one-hunnped camel exits in tho western portion of 


sah Asi ld Mii, wi of te at, wig mut war 
fetter than the cootwn abasl-wwol. ‘The gretaleer, wllal Rang, Kvahla, 
‘Tabld a Meo, ts foun on the Pamer Steppes and in Chitest ale. {Tho name 
‘ecg, Kahr nay by Haren Wal wo Uo et Pl of me 
ind lan by Paix Dada but sce Blyth tn Journ. de. Soe Hanpal, vl, xp 898, 
Tela dithale to soy what specion tho’ Punt here speaks of "It ir the Tox or 
ina Tet wrt prion wea tii Rash] 

“Tho will beats ol hada ary wolf teat, tiger, jckaly ho fo, 

(Cine), Hinak Qader, The Linde ar Tenth aa) om 
eek ek, thn, Zig eet i dk arent A of 
Hua sd fay ual, dab (eagle), Namargh and Burgas (open of yu), 


























Jal ark), e, 

1 Babi, March, April, May) ia tho exiny weason fy Badalhsbin, 
arte summa (ibn June, daly August) ts gonoally war tr 8 lear ay 
ed sunshine;' autumn (Finima, 15th September to 16th December), 


Aine aly, excep e Inlrel ofthe qaootl nana; winter (Zam 
15th Deine io oth Marcy, dreaing Sad rowing. hn somal th 
ota alos eid ny eee ne ft it oe 
Teh ii so ste nea ae pone ee 
tied navn of vey een et Vian ght Par 
pes vais hal a Cy nape oe tha ids sk ge 
cot prac to santa trvalet a ad shiny in cman cn of 
cing Kg ia Nusa, aed tie Da pans ese 
Shana apa ln dee 
ea Fry Star. "Pot geenge tt 
‘travel ovr the passus between, ‘and Chitril, expecially the utes. 
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‘us principal Political Divisions are =— 
1. Faiedttd sa Jira, in the centr, under the imaneliate govern 
‘ment of the Mir Jahsudée Shih, preset King of Padakbshin. 

2 Daraim, inthe middle , 
X Shabreicbuowrg, do. | AU dependences of Talakbadsn, held 




















4 Gumbas, "do. by the relations of the Mir, or by 
5 Faratdr, in the west | Nereditary rulers, on feudal tenure, 
8 Kish," do, conditional on fidelity and military 
Hi Reatth, a servion in te of nod the holders 
4 the 15 mupremo authority in 
8. Shigindin do. Bras nopaalee torr, and 
10, Johkdsham, do. ying Title oF no tribute to the 
1, Wakhdny do. paramount power. ‘These subor 
18, Zeb, in tho south-east | dinate rulers aro also called Mirs 
18, Minjdny do, Dut for faclity of reference they. 
14, Zid, in the worth ‘wil be styled Sub-AMir i this nar 
1, Dawnigy do. ratives 
W, Asi, do, 
Ist Division —Vawcsndo, 
AM District Fassia, under Mit Jhnde Shi 
Princiyal Subdivisions.—L. Briss, 
2. Yaftdt 
Avie 
4. hed, 
Principat town—Biivdbdd, 
Principal viver—Kokehs,. This river, which rises in the slopes of ho 





Hind Kush range above Kwrdn, rans through the whole. breadth of the 
Jrovince ins north-westery direction, and puasing throvgh the districts of 
Uinm and deity dang tho southwesterly Vounary of. tha dite 
of Tut, fal ‘he Oxi 2 mile below. ‘Rhgighdr, vu vilge in the 
oxrat Jovios district of Kode, It freezer ita upper course iy water, 
‘when, it i also fordable, Ite principal tributariea are the Pardo} nod tho 
rising fu the Ze: and shdusham district and the Davai, Teakdn 
‘and Afawhha in the Kishin diatrict, Yafal aod’ Sheed are two fertile and 
thiokly populated hilly tmcts; the former inhabited hy ‘TA\iks, whio raved 
‘na anoowir ol the present Mf: to the throne of Dedabhabén, and the lal by 
tribe, slevotedly attached 10 











‘he's of the ‘who are eqaally 
eee yaa, Yl ear on the‘ of Puede by 8 
iw hifange 

“ia and Sh ao no extensive patna, Th oo (0g) cart 
fromthe lower plan of FesdD6d by Sn ety past the Rotel eal tx 
out 16 miles in length, ard about @ sale i breadth, Iti covered with 
Guitivation, belonging 1 the crown and tho nobility, “The otber (Showa), 
extending In an easterly dirvction from Faizdbid for about 20 hor, ad 
fea much cooler regi, is the boxt-and largest paatunegronsd. tn 
bishdn, Ti eontainen lange lake called Siu, about 20 los fu roams 


ferent, 
"The Dashti-Klumehda, aptber plate, once contained a lange city called 
Se Pee caiee Matus of Gbdant tok his forte ate Ages stale 
travelling, be nition has fy In the gute of a nerchank® 
Faia is aml! onvalle town on te ht bak of tho River Kokebay 














3 called Khawchin,probubly that ere open oi a 
Big {Rimctiately to We nets tho Tuas Ut Melk West fF 





eee ee 
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‘in tho valley of that river, which nartuws hero fo a breadth of not more 
‘an amily catalan stot 400 edb botgos* a Inca consiating of 
a tout 100 shoe; fur madaranis lool) ¢ supported. by tho 
t and peoples a khidhin or promenwle, in which the Mie often 
his chiefs in the gor-bdvi.§ ‘The city was founded in tho middle of tho 
Seventeenth century by Yarbeg, frst Mir of the present dynasty. The Mirs 
Teaidence, square mud-fort, stands on, the right bank of the river, at tho 
north-west comer of the town. ‘The old fort, ealled the Zaghavehi, on an 
aninence, overlooking the town, is now in rains] ‘The tomb of Khvwija 
Marit Karki, « celebrated Mohamedan saint, who lived in the immediate 
Pasa, od th. bling Boon ox thn dato ie oy 

laces of great religious notoriety. ‘Tho latter place was once the depos! 
UC tho clin of tho fronhet abammady which wore earl aay. fo 
by Shah Wali Khan, Vaxir of Ahmad Shih Atal, Ring of 
- Whohad been sent there by his master in 4.0. 1705, with a large 

for fr tht rene 

"Th Mics Buk, called tho Dasht-ichury, about 2 miles to tho north-west 
of te town, i beaut plate, comming a fe view of tho Koken 
valley. 
(Chat, »vllgo on the aft tank, abou silos o the ese of Fans, 
contains the largest and best gantens of fruit and timber treet and flower 
planta in the provines, belonzing to the Mir and his chiefs, 

Degehodin (iron cans), boots, aboos, busking, and the Liacha,*® are largely 
aminufactured for home coursioption, ax well ax for exportation to Kundue 
find Chitedl. ‘Tho cans are of eant-iecn, after tho Ituaslan style, 

‘2d District, SKM ; (ola) uso tho ftnnediate goverauneu of Mi Jabsndse 











* "Tho houses and shops througout Tarkitén rv gonerlly built of mud and 


All snr in Madaldht, 4 wol atu Kundu Kolb a opened only 
{Santi ncbie exchange gota, aty ty turer” Mouy and Welacde 

‘Surin now to exe only by ator, re 
ie murotdnyy for Fulci. Fes telecast suber of ihe 
‘illngesin'Tarkatn sppeat ta tako thir new vamen og. Yalsablh Bsn, 
‘Bair, en Piaeday of Suailny wnsket, Secondeday or: Monday 


fet 
Mo of thie wero baile by th former Mire of Nodak, the til bas 
svcently been erected by tho prosont Mit near the Fort; abd tho fourth wus built 
aid Divino father of Mhusnasad Nady Mtakhtar, pmo tater of Sie 
Alu calla shauptn bs tpt (rahe sty) pl 
iu sing fret nek. elder entrance. Cis are habe pats, 
luced in England under the ‘Tibetan name of Polo, is lo juite 
‘xine inthe plaaw of Windnstén, ae worviven nthe Tibetan saten of Bal 
Ad ad apo end of Indi a tt doo in tho Indo-Chinee atte of Mondor 
Atte ober, It van tatoralind at tho Fyrantine coat tnder i native ns 
Au i Proven a core, wht there cane Hilo doubt we 
‘hieonery &e, And the’ uonbled face Wat tho. Proven 
from one arsian name of tho game (cheupén) render tpi 
ao ‘mae fc tho other ‘nine (git or gi as iis also 
anit wlmost eurtainly means tho efghcenth century, for in anctber 
commit hn ei of in tae sino gas) 
1X rng ree and sien a fl ook isang 
Toohey, wed in taking jimd or ooaks,  {Vambery’s Ohagatat 
‘Vorabulary has * 529} alaja—a nartow woven staff of Central Asia ”] 
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IN Sevone—t. Siem, ; 
i 2 Spats, ; 
Van 





Kurds, 
T, Anjuman, 


teat 
ey ore 
Principal rivers—Kokeha, Vardoj, and Zardeo, 
eee ee i Ce eng oe i ree 
oct aca, ma 2 erase st a 
rihanna iog reo nme re 
Spec aes, Dre cr a ie Royale 
carne 2 i aru cdo 
rst Sab, De ara es oe gees Yo 
igor Hamat an (+A ine", whieh ie most ‘of tho mines of 
Pudakhshdn, vir, thoso of Iapis-lazuli, load, alum, sal-ammoniac, sulphur, 
ochre (adgh),t copper, &o, "The Yntgin ‘was for centuries an, object of 
Saas pay he Klis of ‘Tuekistin, and the early Chaghatal emperors 


‘The Huby Mines are situated in Télkddlam, bordering on Shiphndn, "Tho 
Jeon ined now work aro at Argon in the, Fainghid dat 
fo day's Journey to the north-west of the Dusht-i-Dahirak, Mines of 
ge a opr, lal dh ary alo Fn in tse Ger 

fin Sanglich, a enblivision of Zebdt, through which lw part of the 
arayaneroate frou Tadakhshan to India by Chitral 

‘Tho Salt Mines aro nt Aidala, nour the Lattaband pass tn tho datict of 
Payal, aah at Darind in tho'Karligh or Kalla tract, 

‘Tho Ruby and Lapia-lazuli Minogo-» under tho direct suanagement of the 
Mirs goveriunent, “Iho other minor w- ader the chilo or skal, who 
Work them through the people living near thor. 

“The Tuby Mineo have not been. Worked for the last twonty years and 
upwards. ‘They were then given up in consequence of the labour spent on 
Be ack avin’ ulin rewarded wither, the Bal te 
exhat ‘whither tho workers rere unk moanaged 10 wet the 
‘nore taney not. cartain, ir, wo had ono of t 
Scares cree ea, ene a eee 
the beat specitaens brought toimn, ‘hay are ot the best of thir kinds unless 
the one cncasel inn node then out to boo, Tho Mi, deprslating. tha 
Skill of the: present workers, who are natives of tho country, and, according 
Youn stablohed tage, labour for nothing, s anxious to scare tho services 











a 





* Ava aise was om ia noon inyaion of Badal in tho your 768. 
(aco 06-07) rodueed to great srala fo thi valley, (Tats seem to wld to 
(hPventa described in *Beia doa Crois,' i 168-170, Ho gives tho your aa 


ian 
Ths as Bahdro, alo cil Dosh Faron oft non extnsirs 
re rt patna mh tho lig tthe Kote, the arpa 
Fe Pe eer ope ea and ‘wiih all thaw erase wae I 
fe Zaret a ee el 2 ogy ch wos ooo tho cpl of Balak 
Kerae ine rum rete oto Mier Ma staked with a number of 
fee in ges yk ib the rn 
'o Faizébid by Chitril passes through this plain from south-east to north 


Feo 2 he atari inter ox Yoana: wi" Salta of 
copper 
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‘of competent miners, bat ‘his want of funds, and fear of the cupidity of the 


rerument, on which he is depeadent, have hitherto deterred him 
trom iting aalve metre in this dition “Ite nies ae et 


Are alll stealthily worked by the people living: near theta, with, or ‘without 
the countenance and connivance of the servants of the Mfr charged with 
Shir management. ‘The mines are know to have ‘yielded rubisr of six 
different colours, viz. rod, green, white, yellow, violet; and rosy. "The spo 
‘imens with me are white, violet, and res}. 

‘The ruby (ld) hus given Badakhshin & lasting eclebrity in tho world of 














Orieatal poosy. 
Tho Slanmah* nao corsa ot ot the aby Mine, 
The Lapis-Laauli Mines in Kurdn are wor 





ed in winter ouly, it being, 
unsafe in summer to enter them for fear of venomous reptiles that then rush 
ut, For some reason or other the stone that has for several years past found 
its way to the Mir's treasury is of a very inferior quality, destitute of both 
GSlour and parity. ‘The quantity annually brought to tho Mir is tetweon 
Sham AO pada sometimes 60 jit a portion only of which is at all male 
able, and this is forced upon the Mrs creditors at. an arbitrary price iby hic 
‘unéerupulous DivSn-begit ‘The quantity thus sold last year was 12 pula, at 
the ‘ato of 100 SubamioadshShf rupees yer pud§ ‘The superior ‘kind of 
Jpi-laxal, which is of the doopest blue culodr, with streaks of gold in it] 

Hat Bukbirs at from 30 to 60 tilas (120 to 140 rapes, Anglo-Indi 
Soin) per pu. ‘Wheues it is exported to Russia, where iis used for painting 
ei Ke tn Toin i abt n ge eka ts tee es 

avopen blue dye. In Kashimfe it is used in decorating tmanuseript Books 
and painting papier-mdché articles. ‘Tho Chineao much prize it as a material 
in the maunfieture of superior porcelain. 

Zaul:—A mine of the test descrip of lit has been discovered a the 
Hunn last year (1866); and the Mir is willing to all it ata proo that 
oald answer if it were taken to India, “Some of the quantity exoavatel last 
YeH was purchased by a Bijaur merchant at about seers jor Mubsinurad- 
‘tbs rape, 

Totter of five different colours, red, white, Blue, yellow, and green, je 
ound’ in the mines of Tanigén and Sengtick, 

Zeon —Common iron is foind in Arganjthiedh and Yangdn, A superior 
‘escrption called Aurel, of which Knives and swonls are made, is found in 

Eeck-salt—TThe salt-mines of Badakhshéa supply salt not only to the 
whole of the country, but to the people of Kundua and Chitell also, Tt ie 
ash-colonred. ‘The Mit of Farakhdr, in whose district the AkbGlik imine fs 
situated, levies a sinall tax upon all miners, 

Sat dmmniae red, white, and yellow, is found in Kurd, 

Lopper-—The mines, in Yamydn and Duuny, are not worked. 

The town of Jirny the ancient Golda, about 20 miles to the south-east of 
the town of Faizihid, on the left tuk of the Kokché River, is the seat of 
focal government, It is full of mulberry and apricot trees.’ The governor 
‘isan emancipated slave, known by the title of Mchrata-Diwanbegt (conf, 
dential that he formerly held under the late Mir. He is one of 
the ablet statesmen in Badakbahién, "The mudcfort of Jirm, surrounded by » 
Ate, isthe lanzest and best constricted in the country. 

+ (Query cormdum ? 

Nearest SYA dian prec) 6 a ons a 6 


‘An officer in charge of the Mis 
ia ‘apeo i equal to 19 annus at Peshawar (about 2. 41). 
{Ae gold stra are much prized for medicinal purposes, but not for ul 
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‘The celebrated shrine of Shih Nésir Khu, Mohaimmadan saint aod 

of note, who Tived in the tenth century of Christ, is situated in 
romantic part of the valley of tho Kokché, It is largely resorted to by 
‘Mubaramndsn fabs from India and Khurksé, 








Division Rosrix ; held by Sub-Mir Ismail Khicn, frst cousin of the Mir. 


‘this district, noxt in importance to Faisil4d-Jirm, lies to the north-west 

of FaizSbii, Lordering, on tle acest, on the Taliken and Hazrat-Lndin dise 
tricts of Kundur, 

vv» east, on Pasi, alias Shalr-t-Oucwrg, and Fa 


nvm south, on Kishin and Faisabaa, 
3h north on Kola, 

‘The Kisibdurd,o otg Rnd rather dificult pass, lies tetween Rusték. and 
Faixibsd, and by {tthe earavan-route between the two cities passes, Ite 
practicable for laden animals, 

Tho town of Must, tn Sub-Bir, 

Dy owing to its ome 


js the mont important cum 
tal peaition, Petween the Hinds Kush Yass, Tushkurghdn,, a0 Kunis 
tn the ene hand, and Foisdbdd and Kolb on the other, ‘Tho Talika of 
Ghérakdr, n place of some commercial note between Kétnl and the Hinds 
Kush, and the Hind’ merchants of Kunduz, chiefly supply the market with 
the merchandise of Indi, 

‘Chit, a sdivision of Rostak, Lordering for about 8 miles on the left 
Jank ofthe Itiver Oxus is the only’ tract throughout Turkistan in which the 
Inhabitants depend for heir drinking-water on wells only. Hence its namo 
Ghandh (Well-water"). It is ove of the best grain-producing plains in 
Dadakhshn, Possessing a dry salubrions climato, ft gives birth to & race of 
‘ah nips ll crite country, easepting hese of Zh uot only 
TE Dat Brato wholns so soat aleligen. xn asconlobe cours ta 

halars apd most. and complished cour 
Baadabbsban are the Chacdbis. 




































jvision Kasuat ; held by the Sub-Mir Sulemin Shih, 








of all others in Badakhshin, and ita fruits grow in abundance, ripening a 
Maar tha te of Fuh ev ony oie ae ines 
wae 
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Vorsch, Kishoy, and Mavldad are situated in a long, narmow valley, ox0 of 
‘tho richest in the country, both in grains and in fruits, extending Wow the 
Garmé Boat inthe southant to. Welow sdb, where "the Hiver Mashhad, 
wig am hag ng of te rly, he Hv Role 
my, © large vllagn te nigh the Tver Mashhad, where 

Aris Tamur twice encamped on his invasioos of Badalabiny ino the 
‘eat of the provincial government and residence of tho SubAtie Sulemua 
‘Siu, who bas of lato yours considerably imnproved it; having baila tore, 
-4 maddarcsa (cool, and n-monque, and Init outa lafge gatden aie, Sarde 
Aslam Kho, a Bérikeal chic ormerly in tho servis ot the Sardic (alters 
Wanls Aru) Afzal Khin in Balk, now a guest of tho Su-All has oe 
structed a Nease ad's gatdon ther, ia the Afchin style 

Aasihod is the largest town. in the district, neo. situated on the right 
ank of tho Masbhad Tver, cutnining about 180 houses and au. old meds 
fc wb waa ines capil ty rine aterwanis Paper) Hamp, 
during his Viee royalty of Batakbalisn unies his father Uber yetwoct the 
‘years (4.0) 1520 and 1 ; 

‘This town, which les in the ‘cararan-route between Kundus and Ftc 
ibid i the most fertilo part of the Mashhad Valley, has been depeived uf 
fovera frnilies to add to the population ofthe tiuag Station CE Roker which 
tas about 4 rales higher up the valley 

Teshbéa, a long, narrow defile, parallel to that of the Mashhad, contains 
the principal villages of Teshkds and Musafort In th vicinity of the 
latter pact which was the residence oi neh ofthe anecnt dyiaty of 
ada ooce nd fr called Zar up eae nna 
ridge. “Ie wis a suonghold ofthe anceat kingof Bedakbehios 
Cig sat of government in tho tie of Prince Human. 

the Fort of Kaltogdn, near otal Latahand, a mountain pass near the 
range that divides the teritory of Kundar ffom tint ef Bakabhshie, kano 
farixn of 200 men to guard the frontier against the Nude ciel, sal the 
fled ex Mie of ‘who reside in that conntry. 

Thera is a Bae Rhdnah ot eastom-house at this piece, where duti aco 
levied for the Mir of Kishm on all goods passing Dotween tho above tw 

‘he districts of Gumtas and. Avidhé, comprising the lower part of the 
Valley ‘of Mashiad, aro small fete bold by the ‘SebeAlie Micce die ard 
‘Mibammigad Nabi, sombers of the present wigniog dynasiy-} An oi di 
ated eed ing (© untae eotnniog: anno oma ae 
Of th early martyrs of Ilaiar, which has lately been dg on ef & Tuono 
het Med a nm ti roe fae" 

if) aro supposed to havo fallen on the npot now vecupied by the tow 

Stadt tay ec chy som seemed 























Faisdbdd, Jirm, Rustdt, Régh, Kish, Daraim, and Shahr-i-Busurg, ato 
‘the most populous and fertile districts, Hoth their hills and their plains are 
Productive. ‘The former, mostly composed of earth, having very little of 





5 Aslam Khin lived at Poshiwar for somo twelve years, under Sarde Sultén 
‘Muhammad Khin Bérakaat, “He isa very intolligent, well-informed, svatemanly. 
‘Peon, wall: towards the British Government. 

+f Both these Sub-Mirx are well versed in tho history of Turkistin., "Tho second 
4 onto the best Arabio and Persian scholars in Daan, 
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rocky substance in them, produce salmi* crops of grain, skies a varity of 
Genes nal eich indigtien pants drugs ef Sod wiedidaal tend Re 
Grosag. The latter, rated Uy the Nokes and mumerous other hillstreams 
Sod erent yd plein wheat a abla (Cher ain 


or game, mung, called mish “by the shin Pann ae, 

‘rain (allt), lwak-noyje (another millet), flak (a kindof pulse), bata 

{Teans} "cotton, Tinseed (as, called saphir by the Badakhshis), tt popps. 

fesamtin, Joardand bjt [Wfoleus sorghum and Panicum apicntem] are grows 

to.avery limited extent, 

de nits contain artns of frit aul timber tos vega, 
were. 

‘The tris are :—1. Apples. ‘There aro difoent kinds: eumarhundi, the 
Dost Kind; sldimandt or mas the cid, of an oval form; the yarkind! 
the largest kind the Aadglaci, which Is the thinuost coating ; the tinéndh 
of a white colour. 2. Grup ‘Tho gropes of Badakhshin ‘are equally, 
hot more delicious and flavoury with those of Kabul. The diferent well- 
known kkinds are: tho fathar, the best kind; the usin, the mars 
the Mebéldt, tho almanited’; tho sdiibi. A. Kind of grape, dried and pee- 
served, is called the dbjowl. ‘The description called sdyagt or kishmish 
(Gaisin) ie not at all produced fa Dadakhshin. 9 Aulberriee ‘Thisisthe most 
abundant fruit in Badakhahén. Tt isto the Badakhshi what tho potato is 
tote Try poamnty, Te wd oth fret abd dil, S-worm are 
Tea im nll ley he alory-tnet abound. Pet 

Nak or Nisdpdi). The largest pear is Ta Badakbshin, 8. Aprieot 
{Cordli)i Sod ath tra a kT later fe elle ghelng Te 
{inferior o that of Sardbdzh in the Bamidn territory. 6. Gil, a kind of 
lum te samen x fond in Kass, Aly soy cheer Ale 

third or arghanjar. 9. Avnrid (Huava). 10. Clarmaghs (walnut), 1, 
‘Almonds (Gadd), inferior to those exyerted from Raul and Ghazni, 12 
Melons (Aharb) of various kinds. Dei Melons called Kitt, 19. Water 
Mons Marts). 10 Rafal (hacia). Ye dieheh (ed of wor 

itm). 

‘The vegetables are:—1. Kiallé (goons, long and round). 2. Tumi 
whiteand’red, 8 LaWlabé (Dost). de Ratishens i. Carrot, called Zarda 



































ee 
bg ea eee geen oe 
eee ten Gara aes 
* atotae; fopend (wil re), bear 
ree eg eerie 
(roaster); br fre?) 


o 
Sea cd Co eh bene Csi el) 
whois Sent ce len en ah 
ie ia, Pa ee 
eee eller ere eras 
TE oe al eisindbibg tt Yash ACR ane 
ce aca ta hs Vey asin uo ey ga a 


Be ry wate felt Ui cation of Naot) Tal 
into, 








+ Vaonbry say, “A kind of thistle the camele are find of > 
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fiom its yellow estnrs 6, pant. 7. Badin (wise). & 
Hani (white secs), 2. Pat umber, 10. Gandange kg ot 
alo {a leek?) TL Karama, @ Kind of eabngee 12, Ridhne (cre 
fade fd) 1, Ponoko). Pao 1 Da 18 ofa 
re ein flor ae Sir svn, nary Cuan, abr ee 
mary); sumbal guce- hard, oe rod and whe, Ralhe, barat 
pea rn ena ey se 
eos afes—Syftar (opt), sarin, Bel majntn (weeping. 
wil alacant Arta pes be mth pase 
an teen 

Poel:—Gas [tamarisk vine, istachio, almond, peach, yey morn 
Desdes numerous thorny pants hod Erstad ore 

‘he diate of Manin, Zebu, Teletaham, Wain, Shinde, anid 
Réshin te tore nountainns, and ch cole than the Shaves Not only 
ao hy ir on te dati ay dete} nthe ay fate, 
butthe cre language, character, dros, habits and. manner of thet 
Salant a aly inthe Frouctive cables, geal 
eoares ani population diminih and’ ther tamyeatare grows: coal tt 
[operon to ter approximation #0 the showy tegnoe of tha Famer Stepfes 
a the Hints Kesh ange. 

"The districts of Rishiny Shigindn avd Wathé aro immediatly below 
fhe Pamer Steppes, and thew of Zid anid Minja on the slopes of the 
Hindu Reh Tange, as also are the sub-dvisias of ajwmdx and Paria, 
"the gelation of Badakhahia Pro posed. of Tj, ‘Turks 

fe popmtaion hin Proper is com tks, Pav, 
and Artin, who are all Sinniy, folowing fhe eribodoe, doers of he 
Mam ose speak Prana orgs the pos of hoe 
‘moxatainows tracts are Tajik of the Shi ced, having eearatepovinal 
Aislcts of ther own, the inbatitants of the prnepel faces eebining a 
Knowle of Fenian. ‘Thaw the Shigindas_t ayeven in Shighna ant 
Hishdn, the. Tessar a Taesaham, tho Wabi in Wath the. Sang 
Tih tn 'Songieh and Zeb, andthe Aftaéné in. Minjs Al thew diets 
are maerally diferent froma ea other ae will be ben from the appended 


‘vooabulary 
‘The ‘Tijiks form the majority in Badakhshin Proper, ‘The Turks are, 





















however, generally more opulent, and excel the cunuing Téjik in bravery, 
‘enterprise in warlike as well as in commercial and straightforward dealings. 
(Signed) Mowestoos, Poxorr. 


2, Journey from Peskiuar to Kashar and Yarbd in Rastern Turkestan, 
‘or Lille Bothard, through Afghanistan, Dalbhy Badathshdn, Wrath, 
Pamir, and Serko Undertaken by Fats Burst, in connection with the 
Mission of TD. Fonsyru, 2, during 1870, 


Is ber 1865 [travelled fioogh the Abkhina Pass, in the territory: 
of the Michni Momands, Jalal: bul, EMmiin, Tishkurghdn, Balkh, 
Karshi, Bokbdra, Samarkand, Jizakh, Oratippa, Khojand, and Karima, to 
‘Tashkand; on the return journey I proceeded from Karshi to Khozér, Shera~ 
bad, it, and crossing the Oxus, went to ‘I'sh] ‘From Tiish- 
Tae poate ca Rede eee lee 
i al ae, ran Ca 


* [Not forthcoming, T regret to say —¥.] 
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In Decembor 1867, I proceaded again to Kébal, by the Abkhéna route, and 
Tn oly 10 prea o anaran Bares sion 
a ly 198 to Satarkand, wi the Khabar Pas, 
Kabul, ch, and Karshi, and returned wid Hémidn and Ghorband, and 
dba tothe Fania, where arial fa February 1870 
A‘ the end of fay 1870 I wea depsted to meet Mr. D. Forsyth cay 
‘Cmnisiooer and Soperatendentdaiandae Division, who bad beer dope 
fn a mision tothe Court of she lle of Yarkandy it Eastern ‘Tarkett ot 
he Taras at Tha. °T roc en ie urey fam Par 
trough Mains the country of te Mal le Raby Te 
Kurghin, Balkh, adakiabin, Wakhén, funie, Sark), aoe: Hak, and 


‘Kishghat,_ I jlnet the minsion at Yarkund, aud retamel to the Panjab in 
October 1879 wid LAdéleh and Srinagar, 


‘My anxiety to reach Yarkand as quickly as possible prevented the prosecu- 
tion of close geographical research as rezants the conntries between Peale 
and Kalkh, more especially as 1 had thrice before travelled through these 
Aervitories.’ But I notice certain points which attracted my observation on 
the oeeasion of the last journey but had escaped my attention before. T also 
ive a brief account of my observations between Téshkurghdn and Yarkund, 
Aogether with the routes from different neighbouring eotntries which con 
‘verge at Tishikurghin, 


Marches from Peshdwar to Kaul, 


4, Peshiwar to Isparsang, 3 kos 
British territory, inhabited by Kalil Afghans, 
Shahid Midna, 6 kos easly are 
fina, in Afghan language, means a house, We encamped at 
afer emanng tbe Nar apr ofthe Na He “The Plage se see 
within the pas, Supplies not procurable, and tust be conveyed By the 
travellers, 
‘To the exst of the puss aro situated the villages of Laura Midna, and 
aural Midna, and belong to the Mullagori tribe. 
femperature by thermometer on 4th dune, B82, 
3. Kamm 








‘Shalmén, 4 Kos. 
A very high mountala, called Dabr, it met with in this marche Kam 
Sina ao inabtad by Malle “Cre dependent alrely 60 fin 
water ol a 
‘t ehdunda Kan, koe 





“A hill called Lachi-t is rosted during this march, lower than the two bills 
above mentioned. ‘The village iy inhabited both by Momands and. Mulla 
fori The Latka (Dhaba) Hill and the Khaibar aesituated to the south 
‘of this village. 


5, Dhakks, 10 kos 
‘This village is situated on the northern bank ofthe Landai ot Kal River, 


‘an? to the north of this village i Lalpira. ‘Tho road through the Khatbee 
Sins at this place. 
‘Thermo 





Ma 1th Jue, 6% 
A ec geRe 
Tani 
Tenge k fabled” othe south lies the Iho pla, high 
Te vlage a 5th south es the ot pl 

eat ak 
ell 2 kn 
Hinaplat oi Nangstte Thali lreslatean.Devog 1d weer 

‘the yeople remove to the Sufaid Kob (‘white mouniain”). Whermomster, 

ited 


‘VOU. NEI. 2a 
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‘The following are the dependencies of Jalslabid -— 
gdgmeMo, Kunu, Shera, Aunts, Nécl, Stlgn Alishang, Chaghio 


"From Kunar, Sheva, and Asmar, there is « road which leads in a morth- 
stp te aalbidt the jou 

o tke eat_was jnteosg, snd the journey was yer 
eee ane’ ty short “nrcecWheneforean Tong sstebes 
were 


"nail, 

8. Gandamak, 19 kos. 

‘The direct route was ayokded for tho sake of expedition, and I proceeded, 
vid tho Ashpin Plain, in a south-west direction, omitting Fatabébéa and 
Balabigh, ‘he country is well inhabited. 

10, Burj Salta, 12 

Proceeded southward, wid Hisirah Ghilzi, avoiding Jagdalak and Hrs, 

AL Tang Tara, 11 hos. 

Grosset the Norkach into Tang Tarah, avoiding Tasfo, and Haft Kota, 
tothe north. 

12. Kabul, 8 kos, 

‘Avoided the road , 

‘The following roads diverge from Kabul to diferent directions -— 

Seaton hone Gh, Randa, Gib Fara @ Nea 

North, through Chivikés; Farwin, Sililang, Hindu Kash, Niin, Khanjin 
& Andrib, to Ghori and Padakhshsa. 

‘North, as far as Charikir, then turning westwani to Himidn, wid Ghor- 


‘and. 
"North-west first, then north to Bimin, Haibalr, and Téshkunghin 
‘Stages between Kaul and Bémiin, vit Ghorband, North-test route, 











A, Chérikér, 9 kos. 

Ggitatot the Kohistan ot mountainous country to the north and north 
‘ast of Kabul. 

‘Tho dependencies ate Parwén, Sililang, Panjsher, as also Ghorband and 


"fo the north-east of Panjsher Tie the countries of the Sith Posh Kis, and 
of the Kator and other people. 

2 Kaksbal, 12 kos, 

Kilshil is a depondoney of Ghorband. Between Kikshal and Chirikeir 
fasted the Chariakc Kotal, an arm of the Hinda Kush. Kékshél is well 
Fababited and very fertile. Fraits are produced in abundance. 





‘The eapital of Ghorband. ‘The population consists chiefly of Degins and 
Pepocpesing pole. Afghns arn the monty. 

 Karghana, 12 ko. 

A depeulengy of the Hazirajst Shekb Ali tribe, subject to the Kébut 
Goverment. he country in well inbabited and forte, 

5, Dalela 8 kos, 

Te Shabe Hoial is crowed beforo reaching Buldla, ‘This i a loRy 
ilk ‘boe level on the Yop. Buleln isa dependency of the Shabr 











8. Bhanidn, 8 kos, 

Bamidn is'a well-known place and does not need description. 

‘the following streams occur on this read — 

"The Shab Kotal is drained on two sides, viz, east and north-east, ‘The 
Arainage from the eastern slope flows through the Shekh Ali country, 
‘gnd tnoeting with the ‘Turkman Darah stream at Kila Saidin, runs on 0 
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Gihortand and Chérikit, and irvigates the submontane tracts of the Kabul 


tory. 
‘The drainage of the north-eastern slope joins the Tri Stream, which 
dkscends trons Wn southern (pas wore dope ot toe Lae Rosle se 
Peab ‘Teshkari, and tho united streams then flow on and empty themselves 
into the Bémida River. 
‘The Bémiin River is formed by the junction of numerous streams which 
ow ‘varjons passes of the Koh-l ba, in a south and south-westora 
direction [read north and norti-eastern ?], aud which are enumerated a8 


1, Darsh-i-Shabidin. 
Daral-i-Faulédi. 
Darat--Khushhak, 
4 Darab-i-Kakrale, 
5. Darah-FAhanzanin, 
8. Daral 








9, Darabi-Ali Rab (4%%-robdt?) 

‘The Bémmisn River unites with the Kahmani River at Doub Meklizati,” 
gad the nited streams, flowing through Kunduz and Ghor, fll into the 

Pens, 

‘This route, wid Ghortand, from Kabal to Tiimiéa’is preferable in the cold 
eather to that wid Gardan Dewir and Kald Kotal,t except on the Shabr 
Kotal; there is less snow elsewhere. In January, ‘the Kali Kotal ig fmic 
‘astablos mow is deep, and the cold intense and datigerous to life, 


Kitbul to Tashkurghdn, otherwise called Khulam, vik Baidn. 


1, Kila Haidar Khan, 4 kre, 

North-west destin. 

3 akinn 10 koe 

North-western direction. 

4. Seba, 13 kom. 
pltlittited by the Haniryjat, Paste through Kolal Ondi and Ganlan 

aed thes Kh. Grams the lot mountaon Wea Kal 

mountai ld and 

otal Pan} Filan in 44 hours and eocampel in Ramin territory, 

4 Ak-Itabit, 10 koa, North. 

aod trough amis and Sophia (Swthdor}, avanti pao, 

7, Kahmar, 18 kos. 
Famed throngh Saiglién and Sokbta Chinés, earsyan balting-plaoes. ‘Th 
Sulghs sam dest te Ror -Habs hea es a Th 
joins the Kahmard River, after owing through Shekbab. ‘The ounce of at 
Kimara River descends frm Cucal Darbut ia the Roh-tcrahe aes 
Moka i oie the BAmiin River, and the united stream, lowing tvegh 
Ghosi and Kundus, falls into the Oxus, ‘The Kotal Dasdén Sktkwe ee 
creed in this march, 

‘8, Kari Kotal, 15 kos. North. 

Halted at night on the samoit of the Karé Kotal, Marched beyond Kila 
Badar [Madar ) caravan haltiog-place. A road leads westward Gon Ice 
Kotal t9 Dara Yésuf 












North fat Shekh Ali, 
the Hajigak Pass.) 
202 
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Solna the Téshicorghéa, River. 
‘age, but went on to Sarbich. 
“Hetween Ri-{ aod Sarbizh there are the fllowing villages situatel in the 
‘ese, Vig — 
ean Kak. 
Ghazi Mand. 
Gildkn, 
Gar Bakik. 
‘Langar. 
Charisia, 
(Chasma Maki-Jabsn. 
From this place, a road leads north-east, through Khoja Gala and Akxt, 
jae 
TH, Dalkaki, 15 kos. North-west. 
Did not halt at Darah Zindin or Haitak. 
12, Khulam, 10 kos 
Did not halt at Hasrat Saltéa, a carsvan stage to the north-east; oe at 
Ghimni Kak, another caravan stage, to the north-east: and passing thronh the 
of Syit, in the Tangi Kiulam Puss, proceeded north-west to Klilam 
GTskkurghin. ‘The [delle called] Tanzi Tastkurghia is 21 fet io width, 
Soveral nds converge from various Farts at Tashkunchén, which is the 
centre of trade from casters, northern, and soothers Asia.” The Russian 
Boundary is also close to this place. I give a description of the several 
utes. 


Reaites leading from Khubem to the borders of the Bussian posessions in 
Central Asia. 





A. Khnlam to Masir-iSharf, 4 farmkhs (26! miles); 1 fsretkh = 51 


rites 
‘The old town of Balkh is 10} miles or 2 farsakhs from this place to 


oe Rehim, 9 farm 

Neth 

3. Kanbigak, 4 farmikhs. North. 

4 Chochtn, 3 farmkhe 

North on the ak of the Oxus. ‘The Amir of Kabul's possssons ter 
anigate here Intabited by Tarkmaios 

‘Koto the Urea cu the orth bank. ‘The Amir of Bokhin io 
‘cron a i a as 
Aozin ber. Inhabited by Turkmane bisa 


o 7. 
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6, Yakka Partal, 4 farsakhs, 
‘These are caravan marches ; a Kisid can easily make the journey to Yaka 

Partal or Asfantodal in four days, and horseman, free fhim inctmbranoe, 
six 

7. Asfaniodab, 4 fark, 

Sandy desert ;'water, salt 

8, Chirbar, 6’ farsakhs, 

Asabove.” Here and there a few familios live in tents 

©. Kirkanjak, 6 farsakhs, 

Asatove, 

Kari nf Tuna langue, aces It i 

iy in the Turkia y means a place, It is an anctant city; 
resent name given by the Turks.” It isaln Gallol Nakhadhy from a tain 
hat, daring the time of Abbassides (Arabian Calif), there was a necro. 
Ianoer here named Makna, who by some trick displayed iu a well a pen: 
mene bg new gon (Saba, eoplving meray fr he pa: 
aniitabitel by the Mankats, tritesnon of the Amir of Bolhirs, and Araby 
abu, 

Jn 1868, tho sot of the’ Amir of Bokhéea, having rebelled hie 
father, a Tussian force was despatched from Samatkand to aid the Amie 
‘The ety was conquered, and, asa favour, made over to the Ati, who fa wow 
‘i possesion, 

From Karshi to Samarkand, hetd by the Russ 


a 
eee MnO cos a 

EASscer pc en bers to Shahin Sa be, vid Jain and Chiraghehi. 

= ee ea a 

BNakdedn, 6 farrakhe, 

aes 

4, Samarkand, 2 farsakhs. 

Dee cep nn rene 
and night, ~ 


‘From Karshi to the Russian Fort Katla Kurghdn, Nort, 


1, Alot, 7 fare 
No habistio, Three plains named Kunghar, Sa Tisha Tt and 
Chari, to be crow: Rasa the whe Jury on faye 
Deca berets names tbs tak da mace 
ta argh is a on the tank of the ver, and 
Yas large popalation. Tt is now in psteaion of the Resse Pease 
sgarign commanded by a Copal. ae 


‘From Karshi to Shuhr-i-Sube, North-east, 


1. Chirighehi, 8 farsakhs. i 
K city subject to the Amie of Bokhira, 
2 Vata Dagh, 2 farsakhs, 
sie ayo te a : 
‘A kasid makes the journey from Karahi to Shabii-Sabs easily in one day, 
or i gal ua of Shakes was Kesh.” This ey she Menges 
‘The late Mins, Jia Bog and Riba Beg, of the Xenagas tribe, rebelled 

















North north-east. 
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‘against the Amir of Bokhéra, At tho close of 1870, General Von Kauif- 

the Russian Gubernator of Turkistin, sent a force to aid the Amie of 
Bokhdra and to attack the city of Kitsb, justifying this measure on the 
ground that the people of the Shabr-i-Sabs territory wero in the habit of 
‘committing depredations in Urgot™ and other plagea im the Rosian tori- 
tories, Alter the capture of the city it was mado aver as an act of favour to 
he Amir of Bok In the tenty coved in 1808, hen Rusia and 
Tokhhira, the city of Shalr-Saloe was catered mit of 
Bins of Shatict Sas now at cbs 








Dokbéra! ‘The 


From Téshivuryhin to Herdt, Southewest, 





and 


fs 

Inhabited by Sir Turkmiény, subjects of the Amir of Keb, 

§ Andkho, 8 farakha, 

‘To the north of Anukho, atthe distance of 98 farmaks, is situated Kav on 
the Oxus, ‘There aro two forts, one on the northera ad the otber on the 
foathern tank, ‘There are at Karkhi] 6,000 Turkign fsuiien subject to the 
‘nie of Hokiia. 

6, Maimnana, 13 farmak, 

‘Tho old city was uatoed Chikchatta, ‘Tho present city, Malsoana, inclnd- 
Ing dopendeni ha option of 12,00 fain a ho Kerib eb, 

Iisa dependency of Dall 

7, Chinamba, 6 tara 

A dopendency of Maitodun ; Inhabited by "Kjfkv and Fecorkohi Harrahs, 

SRS Bien, Bia a 

tion, Karkmia; a dopendebey of Maimnana, 

9. Karmach, § tarsakha, 

Tuhabited by Jamabaidi Haztras, subordinate to Hint, 

10, Palo Murghéb, 6 fark, 

njeot to Hirt, 


Population, Jamsbaidi Oiruak 

A, Kila Neo, 18 farsakha, 

Population, Cimak, Utica, Foroekohi. ‘Tho! Muirghib stream ip crossed 
Yeforo reaching Kila Nao; this etream disappears in the sands of Mery, 

12, Herst, 10 farsakb. 

‘two Kotale are crossed in thie march, vie, the Filktish and Zarmaat, 
‘Tho city of Herét is well known, It hts the gato through which Darius 
assed to conquer India, 
uh oul fom Bok joie at Marghsb, ‘The following are the mages on 

A farsakhe West. From Bokhiira to Paikand, 

‘Baraka, Kardkol. 

fara, ChrGincross the Oxus, 

48 fark, Vindi, 

25 farsakhs, Mirvchik. ‘The Herét stream enlled Hari I is crossed ? 

Sfareakhs, Murghib, 

‘There is no habitation between Chirjé and Pindi, ‘The country is a andy. 














ens Tizgomio of he Ruane, ‘The Glowing con aro stated he uh 
Shy tod Semin ame: oe 


Kalkama, 
‘ikhta Karscha, 
Kariteppa, 
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‘ever Water in wells is elt. ‘This desert, 18 fara in extent, i trie 
anki day aol ht." Aieat 5,000 Sick Tend fire a 
fenta in Pindly hey are 

Between Pind aad fot Misichok there are about 4,000 Sérik 
Terk sod $000 Otmak dass flies who alliveta tate” Those 
are . 

Between Chir} and Mery,* there is no habitation, the coustry being 
saniy dover. 20,000 Tuga (Tsia Turkndos live in bots en tbe tna the 
Mughib Hiver. “They wersformery abject to Takhirs, but sre now tales 

From Mery to Sarak the distance te 30 faraia, ‘The popula: 
Hon eoaiats of Turkana and Fenians; about 2,000 fais living th feats 
tnd settle dwelings.-"They are now saljeces of Feria 

‘The distanen between Sarakha and wid. Kilati-Nédir, in 60 
fumabla; by the desc out 90 frat. A Ran Coal i ato at 
alia Matamad son of Dre Satth Han eee ats that 

on of Darresh ‘Balk hisgorian, nates that 
ty omer of Sali Malik Sha Slik, the cy of Mery wan eb. 
heart of Khorisin, the distance from Mery to several ition bung ns 


AK Mery and Sarakbs ars sitated midway between the Persian, Rasa, 
alan, Hokhdry, and Khiva terrtorien the Turkmagon af Une pled 
and Sarakhs) commit depredatious withia thew tartorien The eal 

ot dosnt from commating och outrages and welling human’ Wings Wd 

th German Bars ne? Coed ee se ms 
erament of Rossa ie now taroed in a greater formerly to 

blow und the Turkméas of how territories St oN 


‘Saye fon: Tiohburyhdn (Khulaw) im Bald to Yarkand, trough Kundu, 
Daiatiahan, Wathas, Pamer) Seri, Yong Hicernaed ashe 
‘Nele.—Dintance represented by the tie eccpod in the journey, ad dire 

ees mcrae at ae q 
1, From oY 3 hoars £0 minutes 
Noririmt Tit ety fe eee CRIT eS ste Pred 
lied poe ett ane (Sn | Shan eta hee 
the village of Yangdrigh in 3 hours, The wneleo ety of Khuloar tease 
Yangirigh. ‘The nocdhern plain extends tothe taal af the Ofer 
‘whieh river there are two frien, natned: Kaada Gurar and Kiseki 
Yelonging to this plain ‘Travelling beyond these farica, the Orca 
{0 g0 v0 Kubidida, situated tothe ooh of that river i Bahan seston 
‘The southern Lousdary of the country tcaversed i this march poke ogy 
fu the woth of Tas artrane 








Ne he 
‘the ruins of an ancient fort. To the north of the habitation of Ys 
‘he eooaiyiscaltivated within dtane of tree miley sui reese Ree 











40 farmkhs, 
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‘analé from the Tishknrghén River, called (1)¥iz-Aya-Ali, (2) Garmeti, 8) 
Yangitigh. ‘The last term in the Turkish Tiguage means “a new eanal.” 

2. Ak Sarai, 9 hours 64 minutes, 

From Yangirigh to Alin Ist, due cast, distance, 1 hour and 28 minutes. 
From thenes Kotal Shavbish Al, 1 hour and 12 minutes. Next 
to Abdén 2nd, same divection, 1 hour 48 rainntes ; from thence again in. the 
fae anton to Abe Od hos and a il rom Abdi 3 Keat 

nga | an earthen mound; time ceoupied, 2 hours; direct 
ant; from thence, north-east, to AK Sardi, 48 minutes. "‘The whole distance 
from Yangitigh, according to’ local measurement, is 12 farsakhs, The wholo 
is sane Or stony ground: To the south of Abdin 2nd, there is a bill 
called Kob-i-Kaaéh, in which there exist water springs to a distance of & 
‘illes, Tt is, practicable’ to earry tho water of these springs to the above 
mentioned plain. At a distance of # miles from Abin 20, there is. dry 
‘well about 180 feet in depth. A ride of hills called Gobar’and Chal, rns 
Song the out to Bags and Gort. ‘There soother hil lo tothe wu 
Khoj Tet, in which there is a water spring at a distance of 6 miles 
irom the Toa and thee aw two villages sumed Kobs Bolde and Kati 























‘lak, situated along the strum which flows from thin spn "he road 
Taglést pases through these villages. ‘The River Oxus runsalong to the north- 
cast of this march. "Thee le ferry ealed Kila Za, rom whieh a road leads 


to Kubsdién, 

8. Kandu, 2 hours 48 miates, 
“From Ak Sardi to the village of AI Khiinam, 48 minutes; thence'to the 
Kundur River, cast, 24 minutes, ‘Then aetOwe the river to the villace 
of Chériak, north-west (cust 7}, 86 minntes, From Chinlak, north-west 
oust?) Kunduz, 1 hour. 

4, Talika, 8 hours 48 minutes (287). 

From Kunduz, south-ust, the vilago of Kalla Géo, 8 minutes, ‘The 
villages of Kabber, Childukhtaria, and Nerbétit, 36” minutes. ‘Thence 
ast, Chole Dara also known as Darah-i-A’mir, 24 minutes; thence, north 
fast, Beshkoprik Nayastén, 80 minutes. Further on, north-east, ‘Tatmao, 36 
falnates stated on the northern ie of the roa "Koshtipp and Care 
Kalin, south-east, 24 minvtes; thence, north-east, the village of Sad Sunsd, 
MA minuten, Farther on, Jangal Tashi, in the same direction, 34 minutes 
‘To the south of the last-named village is situated the village of Kahin ‘Top. 
From Jangal Dishi, southast, the village of Khsinabad, 94 minutes. 
‘Ambarkoh [lies] nofth of Khinabad, and the territory of Haxat. Imi, 
hich extends to tbo north of Ambarkob, in a north-easterly direction. 
rom the Hazrat fim or Shasta (Sarin Fer, ther 8 road lade 
ing to Kurghin Tippa in the Kulab territory of the Bokhérn kingdom, ‘The 
SSRhinaLGE nvteart to Dut Chase, {hour 12 mines th 

nabsd, north-east, to Dasht Chagha, 1 hour 12 minutes; thenee east- 
ward, Kola!’ Kusbiak, 48 minates; thence, ‘Kiln Bangi, north-west, & 
minutes; farther on, Tipp Bangi, north-east, 24 minutes; thence the village 

‘Khoja Chang, east, 0 minutes; thence the mouth of Talika Dara, cast, 
SA minutes; from thence Kal Bry, north-east, 30 minutes; thenoe in the 

direction, Télikin, 12 miniles. 
‘To the south of Tilikin lio the villages of Ak Mazér, Koh Chil, and 
Ghasbms Ser; to the north, the Ortah Buz Mountain ; north-west, Ambar 
ahs to the northcad est of this, Khoah hit and Dash, 
‘here the Kukcha Badakbshan Hiver falls jto the Oxus. a 

‘The Bangi River descends from the Nérin Mountain in the Hindu Kush, 
‘and flows "Andrab, 

‘Tho "Talkin stream rises jn the Kob-i-Paryin, Farkhér, and. Murasach, 

ch are arms of the Hindu Kush; it rans south-south-east [read north- 

















2, 


$ 
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northwest), ‘The streams unite at Khéndbéd, and then flowing on fall into 
the Kunda River. 

5, Mashhad, 10 hours 60 minutes. 
spn the Fort of EUR, sate, to the Kort of Vina, 98 mutes. 

rom thenee, north-east, to Deh Mise, Mingbishi, and Obarisin, 12 minntex, 
oe south of tis tated Tn Dray sro the Tiki Hier 
From Chirisis, north-west, to Kashtak Pattani, 24 minntes,~ Prom thenet, 
in the same dircotion, Kashtak Khoja, 26 minutes, Kashtak Khoja #0 Ahan 
Darah, 24 minutes.’ From Ahan ‘Darah, nortivenst, Pabliwin Tush, 2 
tuinutes. “From thenee to Kakshidmén, ‘north-east, 83 minutes, From 
hence to Toghdén and Bani Ail Béshi to Kotal Latta Band Khia Hit 
Karlagh, east, 8 minutes, From the foot of the Rotal Latta Band, the-first 
sent, north-east, 12 minutes; the second ascent, 15 minutes. ‘The summit 
Ss level; the road then proceeds to the east for 12 minutes. ‘The descent, in 
north-east direction, cccupies 34 minutes From thence, throngh Ming 
Chak to the fot of the Kota, hour” ‘Charo is further dene fron 
Ming) Chakir, in the norgivexit dircetion, which occupies 1. hour and. 
‘limites to go down. From thence, nortiveast, Kalnoin, 1 hour and 
minutes, the road pasees through a level plain.” 

From Kalaopin, north-east, the village of Kusarsiin, 04. minutes. From 
‘hence east, across'a Kotal, and then north-east, arial ‘Tippa, 24 minntes, 
From thence the village of Chérgunjashkhio, in the sume dimetion, 9 
minutes. From Chingonjushkhin to the Béné (nose) of Koh Darah, 12 
minutes. From thenes to the plain of ‘Kara, Bil 








Se 










6, Dangin (Daryén 7), also koaven as Darb-i-Aim, 4 hours 18 mines, 

Mashhad to Kotal Alt Bez, north-east, 2 hours 24 minutes.  Oroesing the 
otal Hishrak, arrived at Navi, ‘Thoro is a stream hero called the Datyacte 
Navi, whieh descends from Chéchi and Lala Maidan, arms of the 
‘Kush, and slowing. northwards joins tho Mashhad 
Gumbus, and the two united fall into the Kukcha River, 

From Navi, north, Yaghar Darah, 34 minutes, Prom the latter, Koti at 
Chapa, 24 minutes.” From thence, Kotil Terpichiclar, 23 mloutee Pros 
* thence, Rawit, 24 minntes. From Hayat to Gandakol, north-east, 38 mainntes 
Sg anak to Kara in the wpe destin, 3 nate 

“From thence to Darah ‘Teh esha River descends from Ghar- 
‘sng, Ousiy, Ailsn-Deviatio, riches of the Hind’ Kush, and running 
othr in the Rake or Fada River ne ie arta a 

Frum ‘Teabgin, north-east, the Kota, Ab~icNabat. . Frum thente, tenih~ 
‘ast, t0 the foot of whioh the read. turns south-east, ‘To Aldea: Khas 8 
tminhtes. From thence, east, Daryeen, also known as Darah-rAim, ‘the 
Dara ain ice rs in the Hind Kush Moxa od suming pore 
wands 1¢ Alinghi, and. Seb Jangal Passes joins 
Kokeba or Hadakhshin River near the Fort of Zafar < 

Anat § hour ington 

From Dirab-i-Aim to the commencement of the plain of Baad Si 
fest, 0 minutes, From thence to. Chashia in ee 
Baar Si Phin, direction norte 12 nites From thence to Chae 


= ote ent of Ming Chak att AX ake walt man cad 
Zar Dr the th ome gate bar Cent ld 
uy af th tmnt, Rana ier hee os eo Ss 
tether te Buta anor ey ion a 


eo 
+ The Mlaatliad River rans from the sooth, and posi 
das oe ea ih es eh 





A 
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Taloatos From A-érk, doagh » level plo, 8 anateys then ded 
desoent, north-east, 24 minutes. From the seam’ of Ab-é-Davik to the top 
of the Kotal Ab-Drik, 2 minutex. From ihe foot of the Kotal fo the 
Sommeicement of Chirkul und Khik Toda, north, 36 minutes. Prom KbA 
‘Tod, north-east, to Midna Darah, 48 minutes. From Mins Darah to Ghis- 
aml, 24 minutes From thence. to Shal Kbalik, north-east, 29 minutes 
‘From thence to Ghil Lalla, 10 minutes. From thence, north, to Argé, 18 


‘Frum Angi a rood leads north-west fo Tustik and Cha, from which last 
lao it goes on to Yang Kila, on the tank of the Oxus, 
The ferris on the Oxus belong to Chah— 
Safaid Sang, 
Dasa 
Yan Kila, 
Darkad, : 
Sunti- 
‘These fries ar in the possession of the Amir of Badakbshin, From these 
ferries reais go to Kali 
"8. Falssbda, the capital of Badakshin, 2 hours 20 minutes 
From Argé to the Argi stream, north-ast, 49 minttes. Prom the Angd 
stream to Raritipps, north-east, 36 minutes.” From thenee to Kotal Rozean 
Ptsledn 7) hou, sorth-east; decend (rom the Koval, 90 minutes. From the 
‘of the Kotal t9 the commencement of the Khimehin Plata, lovel rad, 
north-east 24 miuates, From this, through the Khimelan Pla aeoss the 
‘Kakehd River to Fated, the capital of Balakbshin, north-east, 12 tainutes, 
Passing from Faizabid northwards, Unrooz Yalta) Ragh, and the Fort of 
Mavi KGiowenion Badakbshén), aud along the edge of tho Sheva Plain, 
ho inielier arrives at Kila Khum, the capital of Darwés, Kila Maeda i 
eBay term Madan’ aod Daewdey Darwds na dpeadaney of 


9, Buhérak, 4 hours 31 minutes, 

‘From Faizibid, south-cast, to tho village of Filobén, 24 minutes. From 
thenoe, again south-east, to Firgiui. From thencoacross the Kukeba River to 
tho village of Chatta, south-west ; my way lay now along the north bank of the 
Kukoha River. From Firgini to Shoribak, cast, $6 minntes,’nd from thence 
to the village of Khiinkah. Opposite to Kidukab, to the south of the river, 
are situated the IafangaG and Shaik Passes. ‘The streams which descond 
‘liroogh these passes run northwards into the Kukcha Miver. ‘Ta the south= 
‘west of Kinknka, across the river is situated lubirik, to the south of 
‘which latter place again is situated Darah Khisb. The Darah Khésh Plain 
‘extends south-east to the Hindd Kush chain of mountains and the habitation 
‘of Jirm, Procceded froin KhSokah souti-east, across a bridge on the rit 
tothe village of Rabi, which place was reached in 1 hoar and 12 minutes: 
‘othe south-east of this bridge is situated the Rafak Shutar Gardan, a lofty 
snd ditt hill, tho pathway through which are narrow, windings snd 


nee ‘Rabét, iebeppthe BAU eters ee 
TZarakhat, 12 minutes To the notch of this plage are visible the 
Suns of tillage Postel wc end to tag tin Per 
‘athe not” Tang.Zarahah fa walerel by steams which ow fom the 
‘Spree hs pce nnd ed fo a. Se 8 Darwée, 
to Plain, to 1, Dawa, ad 
‘thence on to and Kokin. zi ‘eatink 
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toe De ret tet 
eee arate sere 
epee 
‘north-east of Tang Zarakhah there isa road which leads over a hill 
Lt eg 
46 minutes. ‘To the west of Sliashpul there arw two or 
Sarre re eee een 
een ec 
ae hn 
erase eaunce ome 
Sie p lee open 
Seat 
Pale es on ree rere 
ile oa vee es Sera tae 
Kotal to Chirikér, and from theneo to Kabul. 3 
‘To the north of the bridge lies the extensive plain of Dashi-i-Parékh 
gg ad trae reat Bett 





fe 
Fi 


iy 
E 





sEERi Eye 
mut 
Bepeek 





F 





at Vardar. 
the Tridge, cast, the village of Jabohi, 36 minutes, From thence 
Mac Khoja Kaylavndoy 12 tlie From deny nvr Best 
2 minutes ?). Here two sireams noite from Zardoo and Sarghilén and then 
into the Zaibik River, "The town of Hahirak fs situated to the north 
‘ast of Doris or Dosti). "This place prodaces the best fruits in all Badakl= 
shin, North of alirak are situated tho ho and Faklahir Hills, across 
‘which to the north lies the Sheva Plain, through which a road also leads to 
Darwéz,, ‘To the south of Babsrak is the bill named Darée-i-Darda}, to the 
‘east Zardeo to the west Khairabad aud Mushaée. ‘To the south of Kairabad 
Ms anal Fano (Auemardh an yr (Popn Sake 
10, The village of Aoi, 4 hours 54 minutes. 
sq gens aside om Dahinda a Uh vilge of ale 
36 minutes, From Yanlér proceeded eouth-east, and Jassing through 
‘Tagno Aimish reached the village of Oshgin in 48 minutes, “To the south of 
igi, acrom the svt, thor situated tho village of Hilla, er on 
‘ hill; cast of Osh the village of Bagh--Kurbsa Mahamad Bait and to the 
‘ast, at the foot of hill, th, villaze of Khusbdareo ‘To the south of the hill 
there is a oad which leads to Khasiak, Yammgin, aud Mair Hazrat Said-Shah, 


‘Nasir Khuso. 

From Béghi Karbin Mahomed Tai, east, Yasdah Akhcha, distance 26 
inns. om then oats te ings etude eee 
‘othe sou of ad epi to Aatihap acon th river inant the 
village of Shokbchan. ‘South-east of Ashtikan, the village of Shégin 
tance Lhour, From Shégiu, south-east, distance half an hour, the village 
of Kidhlak ‘Parang, at the ‘oot of a hill to tho west of the village of 
Chskarsn. From south-east, the village of Avji, distance 24 
va Tito 6 hours Onions 

au. , afnates » 

From Aoji, south-west, Pabi-Chikarén, distance 15 minutes. “Proeoeded 
from thence, south-east for I minute, then tured south-west, 3 minutess 
then das south to the village of Baruédedim, 12 minutes. Chakarin, Ghaneo, 
‘akbshera, are sitoated at the oot of a hll'o the west of the road. ‘To the 
‘ast, on a hil, across the river s situated tho village of Gharnea, From 
Bardbarém, south, the village of Rukhshan, 24 minutes, From thenge Taghe 
iChérmoghz, 36 minutes, “Prom thence to the villages of Zo and Ghachehaa, 
16 minutes, ‘The village of Zo is situated to the east of the road, Ghachchat 
situated on the top of a bill, and the cultivated lands of the village le in 
the plain below, From Zo fo the village of Khasbfin the road russe south 
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Kibnshfin is situated onthe west, distance 23 minutes. From Khashfin, 
woiith-west, the village of Oshtari, distance 2 minutes. Frown thence 
Namie, 8 minates south. ‘To the east, asros the river, under hill, the 
village of Yomal, From Namszzih, Bagh-iPsh, south-cast, 30 minutes; 
ftom this place a road lends to Darah ‘Bézgie and Zaibsk, The habitation of 
Piah isto the north-west of the road. 

From Pish to Janzal Sufén and the villise of Sain, south-east, 12 
tinutes, “East of Sufién, across a hill, iv situated Khiarma’Tagio, 0 ite 
wes, also stove a Hil, tes the territory of Yanugin, 

From Safin to Hanoba Dézdin, 89 minutes, For $4 minutes after leavi 
Hamba Dézdin proceeded south-east, ‘To the east of Hamba Dida i 
rituatel the village of Karaang, ‘To the south-rast of Hamba Ded there 
su dificult Kotal, named Shakhak Karsang, which T crossed, anid then time 

nttrast went on vo the bridge dxtance 28 inate ‘Arrived at Pul 
y in 1 hot, 

12. Zaibate, 6 hours 42 ininutes, 

Frou 1, south-east, 10 the village of Varchi, 24° minutes, “From 
‘Varobi, soath-west, across the river, the village of AlGchigareo. From theron, 
Sufaid Darah, south-east, 35 miloutos, ‘To south-west of Sud Darah, th 
‘silage of iat aud Katder." There ie also a bridge here, Prom. Kater, 
‘oat, YArddo, 12 minutes, From Yardéo, south-west the villago of ad 
‘Actoas the river, under the Rasbtak Lith i# situated the village of Zéoul 
‘Poe miami of tho Zonk Mountain js yeetually cover with saow. ‘Pr 
ie vile of Kander to Raak, dada heya northeast, and then, t0 the 
Village of Wnal, 20 muinuter. "Krom thence, muth-east, to the comtnencee 
‘nent of Sdrdah, aud from the termination of Sudrésh to Rabst Chal 
fd 24 minnten } Sadedah isa wide pass, sonib-eat of Rabie Chal 
Habit Chalten to Busi ‘Top Khéna, 1 hour and 16 rainutes,. Prot ‘Top 
Khina to DushtsiTeedb, thence to Payés, thevoo ta Ain Vataky atid from 
tiene to Ga6 Kivdng, A hour and GO mninntes. Gag Khana ix witated to tho 
‘worth of tho road ; Zaibike to ita south-ewst. wo pasos, vik. the Nokia 
find Khar ‘Tera, ran doven from” Kéabkiry, ia Lower Chitral, north and 
r nd unite ae Zaibs, where the atreans whieh deresod through 
these paanct unite nnd form the bay of the Radakhshin River. ‘This river 
lower down to tho west iv named Kokeha, from tho bide colony of ite water, 
‘icuk” in Turkish meaning the sky or blue. Probably this natne wns given 
Uy the Karlagh Turks, who inhabit Khoja Gbér, whore this river falle into 
Mho Oxo aa a ack, this niver ical by thi name of Kueh by the 
Tacky akin. "The people of adaklubin call Te the Falethsd or Zafbae 
River. 

Between Zaibike and Chitri intervenes the Tlindy Kush cbain of mountains, 
‘legs atte hgh any pnkyc thi chin, whi a panel repetvly 

chat ‘Te i 




































Thoue 
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Dori, Nuksin, ‘The Nukedn and Khar ‘Tesah adjoin enc 
‘other, the former being to the left, the latter to tho right of the road goiiyr 1 
Chitriland Zaibik, Those peaks are very loty, and are ulwaya covered with 
fw, An oxtrumly cold wind blows bare in the sommner nth which i 
fatal to travellers ‘The following is the route from Peshawar to Zaibake>— 
se 18 kos 
15 
2 

is 
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Under the Doral Kotal there is» spring, the water of which flows to 
Zaid, through Sanzlich. Another stream dewenda from the Rotal Nukes 
and har Tezab, and tows into Zaibik, A thind stream deacends froth the 
KohsisSabt, which intervenes between Sarghilén and Zaibik, ‘These streams 
tniting at Zaidi form tho Dadakbshin or Kukcha River, 
Vrom Zaihale the following route leads wouth-eat [wei] to the county of 
she Sigh Poals Katia s— 
Froth Zaibik to Bangle 
Docatch Daral, 


Port Kalar, tho capital of Wafiistin, 

AL the clone of July 1870, Mie Maluniéd Shab, tho Chief of Badakbshiiy 
tuade & mont succesful attack'on Fort Kalar, and brought « large atabae of 
Kafr captives to Uadakbshio, whom 1 saw at Falssbia, Amie Tidmbe 

istration of tho Kafirs, and igbar lao, 


t 8 hours 2 muinatos, 
inutes, ‘Yo the north= 
to the north-east the 
Pass. ‘ho drainage 
falling into the Zaibie River russ on to 
Between, vee No. 10) anvd Zarkhn, intervenes the 
Hint Mountain, 


From Of} to Hows Bérgie, south-east, 24 minutes, ‘There is a lead-mino to 
[Cs tho Chiteal Town ot 
Eien Cte own of oar lato Mapa) 



















‘alae, 
ad Dorah fr ttf soe ete fom 
Ite cata te ast oft re 
shiva io the ou the Buh Poa Karte wel ete gen  ee 
Indien to Badastcn, 
‘Tho following fa the route, by tho Nokaia and Khar ‘Tezah Kole, to 


_ to Shughad (sce No, 13 in last route, above) 
feel ent a 
Pare terete 
mera ras ci ea neg 


es 
ee 
aa ti through Ghiri 
Reichs is ean ae 
sla art ti st 
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fhe aa of Hous Bist, ho talitation of Beg to the notat of 
Zarkhin, arrived at the village of Bizet in 1 hour; proceeded. from thence 
rh he Putin Py an arve a Takia 1 hour and 90 
ites. 

14, Varakb, 2 hours 66 minutes. 

Proeedel eastward. At Iskisham tho River Phnja (Oxus) which fows ina 
weseriy direction up to that pace, turns to the north, Her alo the stream. 
which hrough the Gsé-indrah Darah in the south, falls into that 

ver. 

Prom IskGshars, across the Guointra stream, to Mauza Turlnt--Sayyadin, 
A minutes. From thenes, east, tho Dasht-Shakach, 20 minutes. "Front 
thenoe Akhah-{Shakach, 10 minutes. ‘Thence the villago of Potar, north 

“To minutes. The boundary of Wakhin commences from Pota, "To the 
Sath ofthe village of Fotar there is «pans [wiley 7} called the Potar Pass, 
hich runs south to north, ‘The drainage of this pass falls Into the Pan} 
Tivor, ‘From the vilage of Potar, northens, the village of Kézdal 90 minutes, 
From thence the Fort of Sad-shtardshs; acres the Su-iabtardgh steam, 
40 miontes; the drainage of tho Saicishtardgh Pass flows northwards it 
tho Panja River,  Proceeded from thence north-ast, an thea turned due 
tom atl arid at Varun. 48 nts, 

16, Pagis, 4 hours 28 riuutes 

From Varskh, north-east, Sail Kishinkhén, $6 minutes, From thence, 
in tho samo diretion, tho vilage of Shakliarh 1 hour 38 minutes, Thenes 
srnng the Abs}-SiGh Pagih strea, reached agi in hous 
sninuten, 

TH, Panjab, tho capital of Wakhén, & hours 28 minutes, 

ron Pui nortan tho village of aod 1 Br 13 inate the 
village ie ntoated at the fot of a fil to the wouth of the rox. ‘Tho River 
Danja fa to the north of tho village of Khana, A hill intervenes batween 
the villages of Tari, Mérkhaa, Yalko, Moldko ia Lower Chitel, and 
KhiandGe "These four villages of Lower Chiteil ron parallel to Pagish. From 
Rhanddd to the village of Piedk (wovth-east of the road), 12. mlnaten 
Tron tens retake Aihmung  hoor an 20 mine, Prom 
thee, southeast, he. village o 8 minutos 7] From thenoe, norte 
fast the Darich Plain, 24 ininutes, Acros the river, 10 the notth, are 
Suited tho villages ot Darich and Chirkin_ atthe foot of « bill From 
te Darich Plain, ‘ort Panjab, the eapital of Wakhda, north-east, 36 
limes 

Tere two streams, one flowing in « northwesterly direction ftom Hans 
Sirigh Chaupsin on the boundary’ of Little Paanir, and the other south-west 
frm Kot Kavli [Rare alo call Kol Sha wat, slow Kila 
Panjab. ‘Tho united strenm is known by tho name of the Panjah River o 
‘Okt, which takes from here a tortuous eourss to the north-west, 

‘The territory of Wakhda ladivided into four divisions sist, Sud Iahtarégh 

Sal Shand; Sr Sal op 4, Sud Sarg Chany, and Pate 
‘The ‘of Wakhén designate’ Sarich Chaupdn as Sarhad Corr the 
2 for hero varioas routes converge (rom Yasin, Upper Chitral, 
lg bd Wana well ab Eterm Turan, nad alo erg 9 thew 
ont 


ant from Srigh Chanpdn in Pamir to Yésto, Upper Chie and thoee 
to Gilgit. 
. 1, From Sirigh Chanpén to Paikharo, 
Maletabied “oad 4 pss eorousel by 5 of lofty hile called 
Davwarkot for Darkol),"Mewally the ruler of Wisin, aer the wteder of 
7 Hayward, fed to Walia, after crossing these hils to Sérigh Chaupdn. 





























Youn, 5 
‘The capiat of Upper Chitrl, isin is alo inown by. the name of 
Vorsigen {Yarchagee Th sled by te Kitubeakie, CHey tiv oem 
Mi tka 
5. Aah, 
Taabited.Mftstojand Point telow and above, but of tho nlf the 
north and south. 
@, Asha, 
& Paah” 
at 
9, Fort Gig 
Ta pomostion of tho Mabirajah of Jamu and shi, 
‘out fram Sériph Oheupdn Pamir to Kanji, other eal Tinen. 
1. Prom Serigh Chany to Mash, 
Alpes Unintabited 
2. Rhdide Shoda 
3B, Tho fot ofthe Shae Kota 
4 atm Ghandi. 
3: Rasa dara, 








Ta poomuot of Ghisis Khao, othr of Chiat Khan of Kanjud, 
Route from Yasin in Upper Chitral to Kasiketr én Lower Chitrdly South 


‘a, 

Breen cue 

 Laahoe [arp 

3 Masto). 

4, Boni, 

1 Mari 

6. Kishkar, 

‘These routes go south aud south-west from Sarigh Chaupén in Wakhén, 
territory. 

Fo ped ee ron ea 
and Eastern ‘Turkistan,  ‘Thoro are two routes, one t0 Little Pani, soute 
‘ast tho other to Great Pimit, north-east, Both routes ead to Ak Mish,” 
the ‘on the termination of the Piinir Steppes subject to Walkhansardt 
Srhol in the Yarkand teritory, subject to tho iovernment of Yaka’ Bog 
Kuhbegi. And fist,— 

The Rowte through Little Pat 

Jenny gh Bed Oka [ache 7) 

journey tl 8 nk in in 7] ani uninhabited jangle, 
Osis inhabited. pe 

Baba Tang 

A kcotal named Yéeinn and a rapid stream bias to be crosed, 

8 Deh Ghulamin, 























4 
Tiere roads diverge to Upper Chitrl, Gilgit, and Kanja, a¢ doseribol 
sbme The talabitd prtog of the Waka eritery termtontn here Here 
Ahr ring th wate om wih rans ino Pau, ai bach 
ti 
B. Ab Sho. 
‘Two stats, tho Little snd Great Ab Shor, ave to be crossed in this 


march. 
6. Dusht-i-Langah, or Langa, 
‘oe Kota Mirych il il has ote ert 
Pass through Sib Shek 
8 Hamdant or Andamiv. 
‘eager pain known by th name ofthe Dush-Mirn Movi 
Pus through Kazil Robt, Kun-bi-, nnd Dasie-Darn, 
Tow ay ive cuavan marchee 
Route from Wakldn through the Greut Pdmir employed by ie, 
17, From Fort Panjah to Zangobi, $6 minvtes. 
Yrocesdel acros the river, north-exst," nde a rap march in 96 minutos, 
aud rested for the night. 
48. Langar Kish, 2 hours 18 minates, 
From Zangobi, north-east, tho et Zang 7,48 wlnutes, From 





cy 
3 











hhonce again north-east to the village of Kisr (M7sdr¥), 30 iminutes 
‘Thence through Akhab, Nizgab, proceeded north-east in. one hour 
tothe Langar Kish, The inhabited part of the country terminated. 


re. 

16. Jangalik, 5 hours 15 minutes, 

Direotion north-east. Crossed “Akba Atam and Deh Kan Khana, 24 
‘minutes, Thence, north-east to Zarwand, 48 minutes. From thence, in the 
fame direction, the Golain called Ser, 36 minutes, From thence, Dasht-i- 
‘Tash, 12 minutes. Hero the road turned south-east, and afterwants due east, 















‘hore ix Will called Usgawadran on the bank of the river which flows from 
Kol-t-Sikandar, aa already stated above, From Dasht--Tash to. Karopmr, 
Dorth-east, 1 ‘From thence, in the’ same dirvetion, descended to Abvie 








tinder a tope (4 e. grove) of the willow, poplar, and 
‘Tho drainage of Janyallk rune from north-west, ‘nnd then, turaing #otthy 
{als nto the siren here menting) along which ay way td lay. 

20, Jugal, T hours 10 minutes [8 owes 40 miaaven?) 

rowel deat ang th tao tho Mas mvary rp team fos 
southwards nil file into the river, Went an o DarahecAich-Kas, north, 
1 hour. traversed the Dasht-i-Kar-ghachi, in bour and 30 minutos, 
eongitee inte Ron Neg, 90 minutes, ''hen to Yol Mazdr, 24 minutes, 
art aire of Evid arena ae TF eres 
Kir (Alara rr, 10 te, To oh of tpl 
‘is situated the Ab Chir [Ali Chor?) Pass, through which « road lexde west- 
‘ward to Desht-ihai, Shighnéa, Darwis, and Karkt-gin, -Suuthyeards from 
‘this place goes the road to Sarjgh Chaujdin aod Sarhad of Little Pamir, ‘The 











Reeemte cease capa awe 
(oom oe eens 
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flevation of the Pir Steppe commencns here. ‘Tro and plante disappear 
heros grass alone, and a low thoeny arab, similar to that niet with oer ake 
Hindi Kah and’ Kobesate, Jer, diane he Die Yarns Pan 

oda Plain, to 90 minutes; and nex 


ak This stream alo called the Sikandar 


2 iigh 4 hour 6 inate 

rom Kair Jagat to the Plain of Jagdabin, north-east, 1 hour, From. 
thence to Shésh Tippa, north-east, 26 minutes. “Theace the Plain of Buster, 
north, 30 minutes. ‘Theace throagh a level plain to Ialigh, 2 hours. ‘Tho 
drainage of Little Pamir ows through this place in a northwesterly direction, 
to Darwésah. 


20. A’k Tish, 8 hours 28 mivates (8 minates 7, 








‘Traversed the laligh Plain, north-east, ia 1 hour. ‘Thence south-cnt, 
Hhrough the Sunoghar Plain, $8 minutes: then through the AUrtel Plant 
iy secede ch 
Real Xk Tae wre, 
to Kotal 47 
AP eI a 18 
Darah Sows towards Rardin 
‘The fiver Oxcs is formed, oat’ of Pamir, by five 
stream, already mentioned, which 
third, Bagash, or Vakhast, 
ape) The inn river composed by the wa 
the Oxus. “In addition to these 
feelers 


i 
i 
. 
iE 
14 


ze 
i 
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Thi Hoe Kal, Great Po” or Kalama e Wo Tala Bal 
Viger hd 


Reece of AX Th te el ee Ke Aad ey ey 
haat ite leer Beatie etn CATT 
Ani of Kabat now levies trto om al the peacoat Hekchk 

a Threeall termonte hers The ak as Gt 
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Ay Tash fs drained through the Darah Shandi, within which there aro several 
‘open valleys, called here Tagios ; first, Togéo, 20 minutes; eacond, south- 
feast, Lhour; thin, 1 hour 1 minutes, to Kotal Shand, 
‘Thar 30 minutes.” ‘The drainage of all pastes now flows in the direction of 
Sirkol and Yarkand. The descent of Kotal Shandi to Darah 14k Shera, 
orth-eaat, 2 hours. Thence to Niza Tish, 1 hour and 14 minutes, nortb- 
San Tay nally her which rng ners, and ie desag, wing 
With the 


siainge of th, Shands Darb fows on towards Seto om 
to Darah King Sher, Lhour 9minutes. ‘Thence to Robit King Sher, 


Hy 
i 
A 
F 


allk, north-northeast, to the mouth of ‘Tangi Sdrkol, 2. hours 

to Fort ahah, ean 45 wlan, This rt 
il tated in the Plain. ‘There is tradition, 
hat tho fort was built in ancient times by Afrasiéb, Dut the ruins are of a 


Kal, in Turkish, means centre; hol, a valley more ‘than broad, sur- 
rental yy illag bo oso mens had. Aa! means save, (eb 
by Ja tn word" King") mana ake, Sarid snes the 
TRSYURS Naeyrouds afc i the od of th lng valley in which te fort 
SPrankersie i naiels 
oe ea ‘two routes: penal ‘Yarkand, at Ae oe the noel eed 
eee asics the cond icining fo th ort, newn by 
ete of Taghtren Ronte 
‘he Birt Rowe (Southeast), 
1, From the Fort Téshkurghén, in Sarkol, to Kotal Oghér Yar. 
2. Darah Vacheha. 
EE Roar Roanliar, An oxtremely dtteult mountain 
4, Kila Mir Bobish. ‘The drainage of Darah Tung and tho Kanjid 
Moats foe to a lace, 
5, Langar Latif Shekh 
Koll Ach Allak (Arpatatat 





l 


9, Yarkaud 

{hall of the caravan marches, owing to the difficulty of crossing the kotal 
neers mony is ote le een 
employed, until the waters subside. The people of Wakhn and the Khirghiz 
people eotvey loads on horses and yk. 


The Second Route (North-east). 


4, From Sarkal to tho border of the Tagharma Plain, 
hrongh "Taznif, Chasinasy, Dahéna ‘Tagharmma, and encamp at the 


? 
i 


chine here from Tangtér and Aghil, and unite at Bis abit, 
‘There ix aleo n oad Yehich runs past Aghil to ‘Tangtér. Another toad goes 
fl inclining more to the north, to Kotal Yam Boldky and goes on to 





‘This (ie Got ry Hiteligibe, bat I do mbt venture to coment it, 
oe oy 















ye a2 4 yeh S2Hb Ga: agey ay Hie 
5 i ne i il in i ill wn a 
| i i i: isd ify a vba : abt Ee 
riu,. ; ba Ulu ig Wa 
aad agi Dag a iil eh j 
Bini id iE yadt fea gilt deta |} 
a fata cay Sais i eaaiitey 
EI 4 asgec gery aed gaa? 4/3 
Didleigeg tia: taal il 
Hadi a § aye eine Ji 
Hr | Hie te a 
erie! saceallg Sel mA 
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arery erie: 
Cae peter aed 
a oe eo ce 
eat 

81. Sugat, 6 hours 26 minutes, 

EE ESS sw nn Het Seta 
ee poe efor ees 
Bans Fa ok Rs ain nh 

ear 

pees, north-west, to the village of Karibish, 21 hours, To Yang 
seer aia ahead Natt re 
Kush Orma, one hour and a balf, To Chol 35 minutes. To Zoma, 
ag Ot 
oct 

ia np we 

"fo the village of Yaghéch Ayagh, north-north-west, 2 41 minutes, 
To Aktar, 1) hour. To Parish’ or Parach Saddik Bey, a Kit village, 
2hours. ‘To Dasht-i-Pukélik, north-north-west, 1 hour, To Ns Mig 

Sica wits wane ee 
ee ee 
Pee a anton 
cope 

Sg baat wren sm Soper 

Recta eet rege tbtareorinas 
o Seep 
hit a Cleat 
oe ‘one farsikh. ‘To A’k Tala, one farmkh. ‘To Kazkia, one farsakli, ‘To 

Se erg ee ar 
ee ee neces nit 


[Return from Kashghar.) 

44. To Yaichan Bala, 4 bours 30 minutes. 

‘To Nahr ‘Téaghon Talta Barr, south-east, 8 hours, ‘To Yafchan, south- 
east, 1) hour. 

‘88. To Yaog Hisir, 4 hours 54 minntes. 

To 01 Kari, south-east, 1 hour 80 minutes, ‘Thenoe through the 
Yatehan Plain to Langar Saklik, I hour, ‘Thenos to the Tangi Buz Plain, 36 
minutes. To Langar Khank’ah, 1 hour. ‘To Yanghisar, south-east, 48minates- 
‘To the north-east of Yang Hisar are the villages of Soilik and Sita, 
‘and, to the south-west, Sugnt, Holak, and ‘Tuirkk. 

96, To Kazili, § ours § minutes. 

‘To tho village of Karsbish, 24 toinutes, south, ‘To Gulhum Rabsit, south- 
east, L hour 18 minutes. To Tiplik, east, 38 minutes, ‘To Kush Gumbar, 
$2 minutes. To Taimisi, 86 minutes,” ‘To Chulman, south-east, 30 minutes 
‘Yo Kasil, 1 hoor, 

87, "To Kok Rabit, 5 hours 16 minutes. 

‘9 Kok fait, uninhabited, Dat Yak Deg hos bolle « mosque and 

88, To Yarkand, 5 hours 33 minutes, 

"To Darg-sa-i, 1'hour 15 minutes ‘To Chérik, 2 hours, To Karilish, 15 
‘minutes, ‘To Sagbchak, 48 minutes. Tu Yarkand, 1 hour.16 minutes. 

Teominenced my jotey from Peshiwur, from whence 1 procenled west 


Theron ‘and fort here built by the Chinese, to heck attacks 
nd Thee a ate by ‘rom 
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Yan to Kabul + then north to Khulam, in Palkh tersitory; then north-east to 
Badakshits dhenoo in the sume direction to Késhghar, choot tho two capitals 
‘of Eastern Turkiatin ; thence south-east to Yarkand, and again in the etme 
“Ainsction travelled bck to India. ‘The distances are as follows 

Peshawar to Kébal, 12 marches, 

Kébal to Kivlam, 12 marches. 

Khulam to Kundis, 12 farsakhs, 

oad lies through a dry waterlos plain, ead described fu the Hist of 
out 

Kundus to Tadaklshin and Wakhén, 12 marches, 

‘The country throvghout is well inhabited. ‘The road goee through moutain 
Takes which ate well wooded. Supplies, &=. for traveller and caravans 
esrb everywhere, From Hadakhsign io Vrkand hazeage ete ennod 

obtained on hire, but must be purchased. No difficulty of any consequence 
‘%y however, met with in purchasing eatile, From Langar Kish, ono marelt 

ila Panjab, the capital of the Wakbin teritory, the eountey is 
[ninhabited as far as Sarkol in Eastern ‘urkistin ; grass aed Brewood 
{ obtainable, AN! other necessaries for man and beast must be exrred by the 
traveller, At Jagualér the chain of lofty mountains. is termipated, and 
eclevaton of the Pamir Steppes commincce here "No tee ane Sy 
teyond Jamal. The Fumie Sopp canect sovera chains of mounting 
‘it the Hind Kush, in the south-west; the Kuen Luon, in the east; the 
Kari Koram, in the Bolar; the Thign Shin ehain, in. the north, which runs 
‘rom Tirak Dawa, and Ming Yo, to the Western Pargtvian Pass’ “Accor 
to native geographers, tho ‘Thian Shan ebaio, which commences north 
Easiora ‘Turkistan, belongs to Mongolistia, which, commencing north. of 
RSsbghar, runs westward of that place, and, runniag’on sonthwa the 
Kara Kona and Kuen Len chain a the south-east of Panta’ “Here ft 
Dranches off in two directions; one branch goes into the Chinese Empine, 
Jasin to the orth and marta of Tibet (i ay pears be Ku aes) 
other grat branch runs on to the oan, Tasing north and north-west ef 
anh and ty sod seth aud South-watof Aer Ths 
probably the great Himalaya chain of mountains. ‘The Turkisti geogragens 
“Ell Bola yy the namo of Baar ashy and ae cat she Ones ee ee 
Killa “In the Turkish language TWk ot Tagh (ph and & being exchangeale) 
Bivewowingto the perpetual te itty peas reaesae apes 
isto ‘snow on the fofty peas 
-oterymal. " Anothor tradition pives the ‘amo ne Belek Tighe aie tas 
Thountain of clouds, and on the stimmnits of these mountains elotdy areal 
Present. ‘Dy constant use the name may havo been change into Bildr Taek 
kistin territory 



































‘ho Turks, ” On the whol, it appears certain that the Tu 
‘surrounded on three sides by the mame chain of mountaing, 

orf skal Ghis hay name Khoa Raia 
dn Wazir and Miz aiae Kishghas the ator of eka and 
Khowaja Atsul-Afulk Juvaini the author of “Taski-iJabsn Ieuthy atte 
‘unanimously that the westem portion of the Kasbghar teritory is desea 
the Dasht-iAlni, which is tho tablesland of Dilge Tk, silly with aoe 
Pamir Steppes tothe weat of Yérkand, It is explived that the chon tee 
ats above, isoneand the same. ‘The portion between Reéshghar aot 
Fi 
is 











iscalled Alai and Bilir'Tak; that between Badakhshn and Yackant 
lesiznated Pamir, or Biém-i-Dunya (roof of the world), atid the portion 
Between Akha Sanju’ sud Tskandd is desiznated Balti, which belongs td Lite 
Biot have nota pront the mais of ompriy the sid 
‘ames of Eastern Turkistia with modern names. Tm unable, theron te 
Aeiuce any results. ‘The names given by Marco Polo Tam utable tote 
As Tam at present only describing the routes, T proceed to describe the Pa 
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Pamir is designated Tim-iDunya (tot of the world) frm. ite 
Is great elevation is proved ly the fat of there beng no tee i it 
And the savrelty of bia Grass only ioows thera in summer. Tho lei 
fstremely rarefied ao that respiration becomes diate both to men aad beasts 
‘Tas diteltyof reruns frmed rnd by the people of. Dadakhehn 
and Wakhia, and “ais” by the Moghala. ‘The liver al stomach. become 
innate. The travellers get Dealaces and Hood dows Grom the nea. nthe 
fuse of men of weak constitationy, th face well as the hands and feet 
ho pons of aah ide nea Wands eas aod ey sprain ot paras (> 
6 people of Badal ‘ue acid dry apes, and plums, to 
het fhe afeonss “AL viiX't the head oak shecd od be tes 
feet higher than th lining towanis his fet respiration a checked 
{sles Both ud horn experience dificuty of respiration, 
‘uh year of my age, On one ofthe peaks of Pamir] counted 
0 tages fn one mints, 1 got hendaco, and fat isitted is 
sol stomach ; once blood also Gowed from. my now. One of my 
Aeadants,namol Kir, naive of Pesbawur, was 27 year od; a had a 
Ailack of frer,expericccaddificulty fn respiation, and eitatin ofthe iver, 
fd his faco at extremities got awellen, His pulso beat 90 times per minate. 
Thad another attendant, namoed Mehra, a native of Ghizni, 20 years of age bo 
auerely flea ite difSalty in respition his pulse beat 76 ties ia one 
ili eh fone daly of tah cto 
wppen; tho ground iy mtaly mole and covered with saltote. 
‘There 30 stones.” Tho altitude of Pant would spent to be higher tan 
he End Kanth fc hn icy of pti chase 
fon the later motntains. ‘The soll is generally with a mixture of sl. Tho 
Ale bocomes extremely cold in tho ent of October, and grass dries up and 
‘resents the colour of copper; now basis to fail on tbe lofty peska. The 
teeta nes in ai of Marche the show begs tal in the 
lower valley In -Apel, gre Begins to seing up. In June, water becmes 
itil anc the inamg aval fou an extent tat tre eek, Prom 
to Gelotr tei cay, Tn ly sd Ata, graces 
Soon 
‘ona, 


#8 
ae 
ie 














to decrease in, September, In low 
fed a hagas Bf tas evo." ee Toe "ais pte a 

nutritious; cattle prefer it to grain, and fatten on it, but it makes 

stomachs stink. 


‘The lofty peaks of Pamir are covered constantly with snow. The following 
animals are found in Pamir, vis, the doer, the kuchkdr or wild aheep, the 
called holds or Khdsh gi, the fox, the jackal, the bear, the hog, nnd the 
r ‘The kuchkdr, which in the Turkish language means “ sow sheep,” * is 
aremarkable animal. Tt cannot live without snow, and. inhabits the sowy 
Peaks. In summer, their skeletons and hors are’ met_with lying on the 





Grund, averywhere, ‘The hors are beautifully turned. ‘The interval botwoen 


the two horas much thet they cannot be encircled by both arms ofa man, 
A for may aleep in the hollow of the horn, In mowy weather the people of 
Wath lic ihe he ar ark dit he ra ‘Thor i tf 
aml, designated Kak ols, where these hom are fund in great abs 
‘The hors is employed in theyoanufactue of hukkas, bowls bundle of knives, 
fnuminaitin poucls of soldiers, and ssany athe ace, a8 tn England Tt 
‘white appearance by being polaied, It is stated by Mir Mahomed 
Efe eo Sea Mery of Kany at ig te 
cenpation Sah tea Soret, 
Bure oc tom other gatcma) eric nay the hang of te Kuchea? 
ffom Pamir, and ent ten to Englabd. If ts be cores, they wil yeokaly 








© [Kdeh, “rams” ddr, *siow.") 
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4s trcoble in the Landon Moseum* ‘The sles of Mir Fatah Ai Sb, 
Mir of Wattio, who compose! my exury satel to We tat, fa 1600, 4 
saurain, occured among the buchkiry witch lll leks ye Docs of 
thera, "The atmosphere Pamir was led with wench on tat ocr 
‘0 the akletons and hors of ese ainals nance setters Ch 
‘round. If two armics wer to met in that plas, sch was the momeer ef 
Seletocs and hors which Tau, that ctrenchmests cule tanto wih 
them. "Tdid not atienpe to bring any of the horas as trot, leat aap 
on hal erin nh pe” ae 
re twenty years ago the Nighixsabjon ot "Virkand, Késhghar, an 
hina, used (0 migrate in eater int Yani, to ums thet eae sat 
yéla. Theo migrations have now ete owing ts theatcoks of te pone 
& Signin and Heanfad, To names of orto ofthe Pants Steppes ea 
4 th graves of Rirhizea tn thowe sepia, attest the het tak Peer was the 
Aielingato of the Kinghisew "Tae Punir Ringo lave now removed 
oll Gath! and Kalin, in th Sarkl terry, at west Sonfer e 
Aldi Kirghzes, who used t agmte to Pui have tured. fo Dash AlS, 
A few fils ofthe Wabluin people have asp removed withthe Kinghees 
te the neighbourtood of Srko, alan and Sanju The Pamir at tetas 
She te Mc aa A Sah Mo Way oe 
Sutrdinnte fo Mir Manmid Shab tho Mir of faahshfe, why again ies 
feadatory of tho Amie of Batnl. ‘The Arr lst year, malaed GOO 
Arba fot Mie Maan Shab Autre ea oe ty ae 
Fortin tid by Fatals All Shab, tho Mir of Wakhdn In allt to igateg 
ieee ra B10 rf ee an of Has dpe 
Of Batakhsh, lying ta tho mouthrens of the Oxus, opps te Khslie 
toad from Shighnén and Karatgin and Darwéz enters Paris from the southe 
West, Other rus enter Pun fom Kanji laakaty Tisteore skal 
lt, «he Turkish people are divided nto 92 tribes, of which the Ringe te 
nether eign ts known; the orginal-mame’ an Kinin wiithe tt 
‘eas ih Turk gf en ld Rie ing 
Sohangeale in that language,‘ orignal tock was torn by ft wn 
Whose father was unktown: The Righis tie are mabdietel Pe 
Btionst They babi chilly Koko, Talay Minat, AIG ante ough 
Man The tie Klakn wio n ahn 
sotled government (eye tho Koki Miva, Ral fs Riga) te 
thor chile, bors nod pote fn manners On ihe a ead 














5 fitwas Capt, Wood. ‘The horns are fa the 1 Ax S00. rooms; aco Manso 
Polo, £168.) 
¢ ‘The foliowing are the names of these sections: 
1. Kipehik. 
2 Pek 
8 Bostin, 
4. Kara Tight 
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ALG Kitghizes, who aro independent, aro eruch savage, and ferocious, and. 
fuictol to selling slaves, Their food consists of tho Hah of Hoses, etmels, 
find sheep, and curds and barley. 

‘The people of Walhén, and their Mir or Chief, aro of the HaxSrah tribe ;* 
such of them ns own allegiance to tho Chief enjoy some degree of cviliza— 
tion, but they are oxtrmely avaricious, and given to theft. ‘Thoso. who 
‘aro bot subject to the Mir ary merciless, il-bred, wicked, and professional 
robbers 
‘The people of Kanji, nelghbours of Wakhin, are also of the Hazérah tribe.” 
Tay ae mt ees al bes ad food oul ese ares 
oo ENG yA eta ore orn 

fess the hey state that the origital namne 
of Pate was PAU Atniror Pai Ade Therat lt who is cll by thean Amit 
or Mir, ha ‘his foot here. "Thisappears to be a religions hallucination 
of these men, Hazrat Alt never having, 90 far as history relates, come to Thess 


“Another version is that Pamir was originally PéieMehe (Foot of the 
Sum), and was so called owing to the situation of Pimir to the cast of 
Badakhshin, 

‘One Kinghis states that the original name was Bim Yar; Bam, Persian, 
meaning rool, and Yar, Turkish, the earth. ‘The combination of « Persian 
with a Turkish word is explained thus: He states that formerly a fair used to 
‘bl in somnerin Pa wher the isis wee eed in ase natty, 

ich was resorted to by the people of shin, whose language is chiely 
Persian and low Turkish, and who bartered tholt guala Uhre for catily, 
‘rte flan Wavkets of the Ringhizes jad the assogation of Pern ad 
‘Turkish-speak ‘is sufficient explanation of wing beets 
combined witha Fern word. In cours of tne it came to be called Pair 
‘The origin of the word is, on the whole, doubtful, ‘The name is mentioned as 
Pil by Marco Polo. 

‘The Pauiie Steppes aro not, so intensely, cold, or 9 lofty and difficult, as 
sono of the heights between L4 and Yarkand, over which Mr. Forsyth and his 


1p 

‘Te has been stated above that the Pamir teritory is terminated at A’k ish. 
‘Tero marches beyond A’K Tish is situated the fort of Sarkol, which ixlongs to 
Mabiammad Yakub Dog Kashbesi, the ruler of Kastem Turkistan, Between 
‘Nk Tish and Sarkol there isa lofty Kota, called. the Shindi Kotal, the 
‘umm of which is constantly covered with show; greater diffially of expi- 
tation is exporienced on this bill than io Pair,’ (he route from Sarkol to 
Kashear and Yarkand has been already described, At Sarkol there aro rains 
of a fort, which is said to have been built by Afrdsidb, Bat the mins are in 
‘oink of fick of recent date, ‘The poptilaton of Sarkol consists of the Hazaras[?, 
‘whoee langage, lke that ofthe people of Badakbshn, is neither pare Persian 
not pare Turkish. "They profias the Shia eres. 

Arainage of all the Sarkol and. Shindi passes flows in the direction of 
Yéckand and’ Yang Hisie. ‘Tho Sarkol iver flows past, Taznif towaris 
Yitkand. In the sooond march from Sarkol there is a lofty bill, called 
Chichak Lek, which is constantly covered with soow. To the ‘north’ of the 
escent of this hill there is situated w labs, from whiok «stream flows in 
the direction of Yang Hisir. In the third march from Sarkol there is a lofty 
otal named Yi Holi tho peak of which ar always covered with mow, 
On this hill also, great dificulty is experienced in breathing. Ou the 23ni 
August there was a fall of rain and snow at Sarkol. On the 25th of August, 


(Tho statement eannet be accepted. Dat it ix not clear what tho wellor 
sndlatands by Hasire) s 
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Petey ata eine fae ae 
eins wr Mio ean ienbal ia Scie wiiing ae warm at 
espero mow tal ia ia cape ae 
Ee Seine 
ih tec a econ isan on th 10h of Spend 
Tissvl and ancl ike uh Yaa ee ad 
dog Hin, on he iu of Spc ed ote set eons St 
orp ie Yana on Sears ss ae eae 
fara forte coreioc oe Tela ot area 
Raed Ser romps cy 2 Sat Reema Sete, mio, BE 
3 


‘he rote from Yévkand to Fadia has boon dseibed hy European gentle 
ability who accompanied the maxon 1 eanaoy preston to alge ty 
desorption. “Tn the route hy which 1 proceals, te lowing lngtages ti 
spoken by the people of tho enuntses though which Tteaich wise 
Ags, Fuki Sanghi, Isishat, Shckeday, Meshach, ae Kasey 
Waki, Chive, Sao.” X'vil seperately ubuie a vecablar or tae 


we en ae ae 
Bari at J, mel» Snel es 
Setter aah a in i a we 
Ceara ete 

eae sean a nea Ser ce de 


My lof eye has been injured by the reflections of tho sun's rays from 
‘mow and saltpetro on the ground, 

During the period of the journey of the mission to Yérkand, a Kuropean 
traveller, who possessed maps, instruments, and. medicines, abd 
Himself to be a Greeks and called himself Peters or Petros, urived at Kishgar, 
having travelled from Kabul throagh Kunde, Dadakishin, Wakiiia, Parte, 
and Ying Hisar. “He was immediately placed wnder restraint on areival 
Kashgar, Ieis a pity that there was Bot mullicont tine available to callect 
information the countries through which 1 travelled. 

story of Htakhshn aod Balke teng tulsa The materia 
‘which Ihave been able to collect She geography, and istry and 
-oummerce of Fastern Turkisién, as well as Upper and Lower Chitra, ell be 
‘compiled and submitted hereafter. "The object, at present, being “only. to 
Aeserite my route, I ere conclude this paper. 
Fant Boxes, 


‘Moodshee, 











8. Notes regarding Balor, ant mime other Nomes in the Apocryphal Geagruptyy 
of the Cpper Oxes, 


‘Tig greater part of this papor was alrenly written, and had been announead 

foie Ansa Seong fin Hoy Gobguotea eas fara main 

© FA correct vorabulary of thean languages and dialacts would be of the 
ites 


ee enn ee A 
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att of, Sta dng iy i the ae i nd ong a= 
eres se ih Com nmr apa a the mate of ler, 
‘the Kirghiz, to Chitral. (Seo ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society,” 
190) May, 1872.) Having that now light, I have of core, not neglected. 
tp Deze yt Bat he mont impor ar ofthe paper tat peng 
the Jesuit Surveys and this, I believe, atte new 
Fora long timo the nao of ator has bad a prominent place on the Map of 
Central Asis, both as a ‘namo applied tothe mountaina which form the bat- 
Feescay otter tlh toes otis Oren, Thowgh te cae of nr 
‘any other to the sources of the Oxus, And tho franco of kote 
indeed regarding thoes regions, has never brought us any satisfactory 
Pe etesstcsed on cect 2 bene ease dahl acigea 
tit thee have retained their plo with an astooishing vitality. 
‘Major-General Alesander Cunningham was the first to throw light on the 
to pet of she a, wh he od tnt Boe was he: pao 
iy the Dard cer on tho Indus forthe state of Bali or Little Tibet, om tho 
npper waters of the mae river. This oformation, i thoroughly follomed ox, 
apheresis Dut the 
Treo aod he queen that th. had erate, we a 
4 ewer (Hen M, Vivien de Se Marty wh sot 
General Cunningham's hint fo tho determination of tho aolo or Bolor of 
Fed peter Seespanony vom of Pas cs a Poke epcacstn oe 
lor ‘vest of Pamir, as a frotable explanation of the 
ame Palle, given by tho Chineso Pilgrim to tna of the smaller state of 
‘Tobhatitan.” And a tach humbler geogmpber—the presat witerooald 
not brig hisnef till rownty, entirely to rect tbe old view ax tnfomnded, 
Ar Arowsith's Map of Central Asi (1894) which helped to maintain tho 
olor, was published years before tho appearance of General Cane 
unl tak” B00 "Dat Klee no Ast tas well 
nore recent map by Berghaus, makes Bolor or Talor Sure prominent in 
teal Tosti and iit Jobeato's*Tyal Ala! doe haan, 
is tro, an far as scenky itclities will permity what the 
seman retin fo the locality of a region bearing the name. of 
Eel win in ot hse urns notin of wich Eve 
Ta Ht precise application of tho name ig I beliove, that in Hwen Thaaog, 
‘whic travels in Tila extendot ftom a.n. 620 to-649, aud who mentions Bolat 
obhren his entrce to India and when lesving i. 
‘On the frat cocasion ho ists Palol, or Bolr, reaching it from Pesbaveur, 
rough tho now ltiicknown region of Swat aad. Darul. He describes the 
ingdem ay lying on the Todus, and in the heart of the Wimalya: it ind a 
tirent of 4000 fi and stretched in length from east to wost, Se. Againy 
fon his reiurnjourney, when. traversiog "Pamir, apparent “by tho route 
Italy lowe by Safe Montgomerie Mira he amar Satay that 
Iayoud the mountai-rango to tho sonth of hie route lay the Kingdom of 
lg hae mh da er We ey oan an 
Fo Hodications in these two Tassages agree thoroaghly with one ancther, 
fod with Gener Cunninghans ‘llowing. merely that ‘Blog 
{eluded Ciighit and Kanjat, as well as Tait, And tho name is tsed in 
‘at soa the sae sea hy eb an eatier Chinn, int 
"The samo application of the name, under a slighty dlfcent form, is found 
{nthe Chino "Annals of the Thang’ Dynasty in the eighth ecntury. These 
speak of two Kingloms which lay due west of ‘Tibet, ealed Great snd Little 
© <Puvins Boodiqes? fi 159; Hi. 270, 
Ue tho fr Hota 0 te sn of Sangre i Mi, Deas = 
itoy p17. 
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‘A Pashtu pon f the seventeenth century translated by Major Raverty, 
Sn peaking of Sut, west of te Indus alludes to tho country north of it a8 
‘Bia, Wssnshtayy ether ote 
th ening oa caer the mao wr iho Dare Mn 
tains” fom its way into fas epnonymocs with the (oorther 
Tez of Pesieiy 208 th Teceging of the Chlomse, Auta ag en tesg 
twas intrdgoed fist in the maps of De Lisi, bat whence it ume T do not 
wy petiape from Abalghazi the French version of whose history wat 
‘published in 1726, The assigned meaning af the name finding, apparently, 
Eo fostiteation,variou attempts have Iuéa male to amend its spe Tate 
Balt Toph, Bouly Toph ant what not; and the term Detdt Tépd bas often 
‘been quoted and’ nse aa 8 genine tom of Orontal Geograpiy, though L 
Dales the sole formation for is existence Je & conjectural éuicndaion of 
‘Bolor by Monntstuart Eiphinetooe.¢ 

Tn reality ilar or Dildr, * Rook-Ceystal tho won fom whieh we 

Mvecding to tho Huhat Goemdgrapy’ te iter Sits, witch Tfwea Thang 

to the Hhadahist yy tho River Sita, which Twen Thang 
ems tos identify with the rivec of Yarkwod, fxuol fom « How's month 
“Of sphatta oe nck-rystal With this sory the name of Bolo may bave 
‘een connected 

inthe middle of last century the Jomit Fathers Arocha and others, who 
followed in tho wake of the Chinese conquest of Eastern Turkestan, brought 
‘ack with them a nunuber of latitudes ao lultades whieh, tll resent, 
formed the chet basis of the gengraphy of that part of‘Avin. ‘These were of 
egpnion als lee ty cio th urea ta ich 
as Kootan, Kashar, Yorkand, &2, but also nomber of places ther i the 
eat of the ing rise hg te wens ete 
teat we td (with positns htzned) Andijn, Margin, Namazas, Kokso, 
Rey and to the eoub-weet Sarikol, Karchw, Wakban, ‘Shighnan,, Boshi, 
Badalaban, sn iets, Potent or Boon. 

“The fact that thia olor of the Jesuits is recorded hy them a8 in Tate 
todo 87% ke in pecialy tho ame latitude that is assigned tothe Zalér of 
Rasraldin Tai, was one of those cireumstances that formerly impress 00 
at the genuine nature ofboth cbaervations, and with the yertableexisien 
Of m Bolo tothe west of Pomic. ‘This, 1 am now suisfed, iv mere nc 
Gental coincidence. “How the dcauit mays came to assign’ this postion to 
ols fo rye erp fr many yo 8 whic 
‘wl return before concluding this paper. 

We now come tothe moat serio ground that T wae aware of, tit T saw 
Mp, Shaws letter, fr believing in the existence of » country called Belor as 
‘tinct from Tal. 

"This e found in extracts which Klaproth has published from the Chinese 
Imperial Geography.§ These not enly show Dolor (orm state 80 termed by 
the Chines) ae dant from Balt tit ale represent its in Clove contact 
dvith Badakishan, which Dati certaity is nots 

‘Thin country” says one extract, is situated to the south-west of Yase 
Yad and tothe east of Badakhshat. ‘The way by which its tribute srives 
at Peking ts the atme ae for tho other Mabouimedan cotntces, Under 
fhe Han {a., 2021.0, 220] olor formed part of Ucthe under the Gost 
flan 220-25} twas the kingdom ot Aven Rutan] in L740) ia Pence 


* No copy of Abulghaai is neces to-me, 
4 ‘Caubul L118,  ‘Palerina Bouldhiques? fl. Lex. 


A Vek wesw nl cnn te ploy betwee Sirol nod Yarknnd, o4 may 


state 
“be sce fram Hwen “rho namo sill surviven, slightly altered. 
of Protatly w mloeat e172 the yar of tho Ghat sql 
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Shakhu Shame1® submittel himself to the Chinese, and his country was 
{akon int the into the engi. The following yea he sent Sabb an 
ambassador to the Emperor, 3 


this ‘was invaded By Sultan Shab, of Badan 
tht Soman mf om ihe Chicac Goo oe 
later desired Sultan Shab to evacuate Bolo, and to stop The King 
of Dadakhshan obeyed this onier, and Shakhu Shamed wrote a letter of 
Mak Theale Sal mina fo the Hope with Se 
consisting Ww possess of excellent quality. In is 
Dew tribute, ooasising of jae and rrved fm Bolor sal lacs 
then i has always been presatel resalarly at the appointed times” 
Another pasage, describing the Chine expedition against Badakbsban in 
1768, in pursuit of the fugitive Khojas of Kashgar eye that its nsult was 








= 
the submission of the King of Badakhaban, with all his amounting to 
100,000 families, to be incfuded within the limits of the empire, and also 
Of Zolor, consisting of 30,000 families, and sitnated in the neighbourhood 


‘There follows (p. 97) a yasage about alte which rns thns:—* This 
conmtey is south and east [si] of India... . Tm ancient times it 
Was unknown to the Chintse. If lics oa the easter fiontier of Indiny the 
Tanners and customs of its inkabitants are almost the sme as those of that 
vontry. Formerly it must have teen on the boniaw of the Kingdom of 
ipie,t which existed in the days of the Han and the Thang dynasties. ‘The 
‘ntry is mountainocs, and is traversed Ly a considerable river; ab presen 
iis confines adjoin Tibet, Chamba, Kashmir, and other kinglows "Tt 
ivided into two hordes, one of which is goversed by Moneshar; aud the other 
Crnwean, cach of the two chefs commanding 8000 men. For along tne 
fubabitants of Balti have entertaioed commercial relations with Yaskand, 
in 1760, after the pacification af the western countries by the Chit 
ch demanded to be taken within the limits of the empire, 
subjects come regularly to the Chinese racketa” 
‘Her, certainly, we have a olor, in immediate connexion with Dadakhshan, 
and entirely distinct from Balti though we do not find the slightest growud 
for placing it in the postion which Dolor has in the Burnes and Kiepert 
9 








‘with 
fo trace’ the name of the 
egine only withthe chil who, 
ao doubt be obtained by any leer on the 
Me, Shaw inset st Ladake And T la 
‘printer, aataterent of Will's 








Thole Chine Bale meant Cita 
PEARLS Ales osha eat 
[BGs BE haw’s ie Emp ta th Cone Dar mt be 


‘Waki or Sirikul. “But the Jesuit map shows that Bolor was resognised 
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‘As regands'the people called Belors, who play a fn the 
scony ous Genoa turds anton witin Bf Venfakol has wattda a spec 
tapers belive that tyra extrely ot ofan err the ect conve of 

which tod Abel Késiusa to confound. Petin, oe Lite Tibet with the 
Paruly, or Hil-Kizghls, as noice above. The. Buruts, Purute ce Kinhie, 
type in. somo ‘werks as" Fulush, and. this hae apptrenty been 
teanltenved, under the influence of the hd Bolot notions lato Dolor ot 
Bedur, eat ve only one rterence fn evience,t but have a strong cone 
‘sein hat th agg, nal cual for all ena airs 

a peo 30 

Low return to the Jemuit survey of 1750, respecting which i is deiable 
to enter into some further detail, te 

Tn tring to te the retimale ofthe eros of that survey, i soon became 
evident tnt systematio Boulvcrament a afscted a ange of 1 True 









‘ames were there, sich as Wakhdn, Badathshdn, Shigndn, Roshan, Bat poste 
Hons wero assigned to them which, when ‘profricted, were wrong, not by 
‘individual errors, but hy some great error affecting a whole tract and this 





ing 
feror appeared to'bo tad @ shee of the original map lad been Fareed trough 
San anole f 07, wo that eaxé boeage nerth; north betas cere aed oe 
Buty bang desirous tO gut to the qt of the fatter, Tsolited the good 
offices of Lieutenant Garnier at Paris to obtain for mea toa at Pant sed 
‘the adjoining regions, from the Chineso map of Turkestan, which Klaproth 
Tad before hin in compiling hiv map of Cental Asia but whish, ae 
amie ud Dalakhshan (th Gc le remarkable ed not was tavhog that 
_ rege Gal Aaa ask pen he yb mg 
rue Imereti Cae elon cp of he 
‘aang many of Klapeoth's autograph tassectiogs ot the Chinese 
nia Mower, Lienant Garuir, Wik indate euie and Risto 
compared those transcripts with the orizinals rendering them more literally, 
Sud trperted fr e'a nut of ether names whieh lao bal tot 


ered, 

Rip tee ean T have male te hd xr Now an 
whieh accompany this paper. fn making these T have abandoned the lite 
Aranseription of the Chinese ellalen ae beside the premnt question, sete 
ths ate where we know them, a hr rope rma tat append at he 
-enida list of the moro important nates, with either the Chincad syllable ne 
tranoribed by M. Garuler or Klaproth'e eer rendering, or tothe 

‘The part of the map which bas been deranged in actonth is; dstinguisbed 

fade In No. 1 ie stands Jost as extraced from the Chinese Maye hy 

fo, 2 the shaded jart—retuiniog all the places within it in eit relate 

clang las bea trl trogh an geo 0 

Tn addition 0 this gyration, however, Faizatad, with al tho rest of the 
‘exact west of that poltt, has been advanced five spaces to the reot Nee 
toark the result, 

In No, 1 you have Badabkishan, with Dolor fo the north of it; Waka to 
the north-west ofthat; Zahi-Kut tothe west of Weibhdn' Tadhns, Skiphnass 
‘and Shakhdara, to the west of Bolor and Hadakbshan, &e. You find, in fact, 


ecm ese rf Rela” Tle we acing monly a 
ouatry pal tibuie to Chinn: but T spect that, iho facase gave las > 
the German's reprosaiaton that Badakihin Was ‘gtsioued 
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place of Faisabad 

. laproth himself has 

noted“ Frzanap dane la grande ourte de Londres” It is evidently, thee, 
cexror merely for Faimbad 


sic ncoring to Pant Many the an oP tik 
Mcelingto Pandit Maeght oe ss 4 
nile eat of Pasabad.” Th sat of ‘soremmest seca 9 tate bo hae 
Feral caly 
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presents a word whick isnot Karcha, at Kate and frome rp 
Hon fare mya no Hote at wan errs gh sta rai 
= of Ba = 





How the t came aboot is more than Tam bound to show, 
= elena earns a 
Tn the fint plac, if you remember that Chines is writen vertialy irom 














= Fain Voki, eden, alla tn Kant Darah on the Sica 
sours ch moy hen Kaeo ees bat Test ttle fhe 
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‘orth to south. as it were), whilst European tongues are written horigontally 
Aron west to east, it may easily be understood how such a, mistake should 
Secu i tranersing a ap elder front Chinas to Eatin character a rice 


Secondly: I have hinted on my maps, by making the degres of ltituto 
sod loogiade equal, at another circumstance that might bare flltated the 
Inistake. ‘The Belishecta may have been so divsed and in any ets ie i.8 
fsanmon practice of Chines tapemskers to cover their rape with a relic 
Tation of squares, each aide of which im definite naruber of #10 of 100, 

We may conetve, the that in. tho compilation of the map from separate 
sleet, that which wo have shaded Was first omitted altogether, and 0 Fane 
ta ‘atin orang a rat dao frat, Aad, wn the 

dom ‘wan dacovered, the omitted abuct wat inerecd with perverted 
Szinuth, "Hlenco all the perverted. eeogrephy of Yani and Tadakbsian, 
‘which as afected onr atines for 90 tmany years! Ie is also pole that 
The tet (I Ueliove it to boa fit) of the eXitence of two Takes on auit 
Testing the quasr ential, and perheps actually identical, names of Zong 
Kal au Hong-Kul may have given a dirveton to the mistake. 1 yot look 
at the postion of Hang-Kut Gr Ran-Krl) as aid down apprositately ct 
iy map, No, 8, you wif se tat inthe deranged map it wotld nearly come 
foto the position of Iiang-Kuf. ‘The flentty or resemblance of mame in 
this coe bor led 10 a curtous mistake in ‘Mahomed Aunin's IGneraries in 
the Panjab Trade Report. 

Tabstnin purpoeely fr all geographical disenssion not beating directly on 
fhe eubject of his paper; but, uy view bo ight, here are soveel logit 
Alsintioos worth ntlag! 

“Firs we get sone fnsight Jato tho natare and value of the Inter Jest 
suryeye on te frontier of the Chioese emplre, on which we were 

To found the elements of our Covtmal Avian geography.” It is obvious 
{hat the tales of latitudes and lougitides wer, eo lat ax my extracts to 
‘concerned, Goce fom the maps, and not the’mape bused’ on tho table 
In fact the Jeo tables, as rezands theo localities, were constructed just an T 
finapine Polemg’s table to have been formed: fc, an extremely iascarate 
rap was coverel with « gratia, ad the resulting co-ordinates entered in 
fable of Latitudes and Longitude 

T do not by any menos apply this to the positions where Father d°Arocha 
and his companichs were prsent, and made’ observations in person, auch at 
‘Kashgar, Varkand, and protably even Siri, In fact the tabular latitudes 
att ire ge a ihn ih sa 

, Balor ib tay be hope, is now of We not on} 
eek isn pace pasreicre iW wes bested te ance 
feu fer the errors The nate Bolo is, Taee, will cli recent. geograe 
{hers for the Punir Mustaine. ut the ame bas ben ao fainted, both by 
Eecdental error and Yy forery,ehat it would surly now be wel to demise 
from our maps and books altogether. Kaveh, also bas been, we may 

aly rite to tbo. 
should there, wiywhere sarvive a Hingeting inclination to sccept tho 
of ta gremeat wih te geopetty of te See Tater foe snes 
with the geography of the Jesuit itu a 
Mat at we now sce te Tater to have been founed tt dowatight aeidenal 
gum Blows Wat he forme, wich eorobrte tater, devant 
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BEcatnorty Seseita be re 

Part I. 


Ir would seem convenient at the present time, when tho Oxus 
attracts so much attention as the natural and proximate boundary 
between tho Russian and British dependencies in the East, that 
fam attempt should be made to place before the public, in a 
condensed form, tho varied information we possess from seattered 
fand miscellaneous sources, with regal to the course of this 
Fiver, and its afluents, from its vise jn the Pamir to its om~ 
Pouchures in the Arai and the Caspian seas, For such a 
pose it willl be necessary to combine the observations of 
Frits and Russian ‘explorers, with the less reliable reports 
of native travellers, and to compare the results which may be 
hon cine wit tows notions of Oriental authors 
are original, or bes} ‘@ personal acquaintance the 
foutrg, and it ie tho more desirablo that the ample, 
though in some respects conflicting, materials which I have 
noticed should be now subjected to a conscientious scrutiny, 
fs the geography of the Upper Oxus has been gricvoud 
Gisfigurad of Tato yeara, by a zories of fictitious travels, which 
hhaye been palmed off on tho scientific world, both in London 
and St. Petersburg, as genuine documents, and have been 
fdopted to a greater or less extent into the official, or quasi- 
offen, mane of bath countries. A full dneusion of this 
nostion of literary forgery, affecting as it does tho geography 
Bey Cats Ant, ld bo ove of pes Gener ek pose: 
hich trotta exclusively of tho Oxnsy but on the other head, 
fs it will be necessary to climinate from future maps of the 
Fe the gram taaccurecicn which Human cartographers bays 
introduced, some account of the sources from which their 
errors have arisen can hardly be dispensed with. Tt may be ex- 
‘plained, then, that in 1861, Mousicur Veniukoff fist drow atten 
tion to’ two remarkable documents, which he had disinterred. 
from the archives of the Etat-Major at St, Petersburg, and 
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hich appeared to him to hayo an important bearing on the 
geography of Central Asia, One of these was the manuseript 
Jounal of an English expedition, said to have proceeded. in 

nest of horses, towards the close of the last century, from 

ashmere to the Kirghiz Steppe; and the other was the trans- 
lation by Klaproth of a Chinese Itinerary, whioh passed over a 
goo deal of the same ground as was traversed by the so-called 

Inglish expedition, so that the two independent documents 
Tight apparently bo wal for cate illustration. I had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with either of these papers, 
except in name, till 1865, when, on perusing an abstmetot the 
toreulled Englich journal, fursichot by Monsieur Khanikoft to 
Sir Roderick; Murchison, I pronounced the whole story to be 
“an elaborate hoax.” 

My reasons for arriving at this unfavourable conclusion, 
on the ground mainly’ of internal evidence, were communicated 
to the Geographical Society of London, on March 26, 1865, and 
aro to bo found in Vol. No. IV. of our ‘Proceedings.’ In 
London my arguments seem to haya met with a ready assent; 
but M. Khanikoff, on being informed of them, at once took 
up the cudgels in defence of the Russian manuscript, and. his 
letters on the subject, together with two chapters of the text, 
cited in support, and a rejoinder from Lord Strangford, arguing 
fgainst the authenticity of the narrative, were severally” pubs 
lished in our ‘Proceedings,’ Vol. X.No. Vi. In the meantime, 
while proscenting further inquiries into the matter, in cones. 
tion with an article on “Central Asia which I was writing for 
the “Quarterly Review,’ I discovered that a third papery a 
MS. Report by Klaproth, which bore a most suspicious fesem. 
blanco, both in form/und fa subjectseation te tke Russian doeus 
tent—purporting, in fact, to. be the journal of a Russian 
expedition sont towards India—was deposited in the archives of 
our own Foreign Office; and to this circumstance, accordingly, 
Tadrew attention in a noto to the ‘ Quarterly Review" article (Wo. 
240, pogo 80), in which T suggested that the doublo myst 
cation of tho Iussian and English governments would probably 
bo found to proceed from the same individual. Lord Strangford, 
toting on this hint with his accustomed energy, and ha 
fccess for the first time to the orjzinal papers of Veniukoth 
which were published in the London “Geographical Journal,” 
vol. xxxvi, pages 248-279, obtained Lord Stanley's permission 
toexamine the Foreign Office MS., and soon satisfied himeclt 
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‘that my conjecture was correct," He stated his general views 
tupon the subject at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
held on November 9, 1808 (see “Proceedings, Vol. XIIL No. i, 
page 2), and but for his untimely death, would bave instituted 

published an claborato comparison Between the thren dost: 
ments in question, the result of which mast have been to put 
aan end to all controversy. I should esteem it a duty to Lond 
Strangford’s memory to take up the argument at the point 
where he left it, and carry it to its legitimate issue, if the 
interests of geographical science were really at stake; but for 
all praetieal Leta the exposure of the Klaproth imposture 
HB alveady complcte?’ It has been shown by Lon Strangford, 
Ist, that the Geography of the three incriminated memoirs, 
‘which in each case professes to be the result of actual observa- 
tion, is essentially wrong, and that the travels are therefore 
gelfcondemned ; Sudly, that the same errors, especially in regard 
to the country between Cashmere and Pamir, are common to all 








= ‘The Klaproth MS. in the Foreign Ofice claims to be the coufideotial report 
ofa Russian Serveying Expedition, seat from Semipotatinek to the Indian frontier, 
Sy the Emperor Paul, ia the years 1801-1802. The MS. was entrusted tp Kiaproth, 
Tor i in 1606, when be was in the employment of 

the Ressian Government, and be made a traralation of the docament into German, 
for his own private use.” This translation, with a retranslation into English and 
fro copie Of the seich rots, moet lately and auifilly,exeete in 
"volume nnd sold by Klaproth to the British Govern 
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three papers, and aro not to be treed in any other independent 
authority ; Srdly, that as two of the documents avowedly spring 
from Klaproth—one being a pretended translation by him from 
a Chinese original, and the other a pretended copy. by him of 
a confidential Russian paper surreptitiously obtained from the 
official archives*—it is ouly reasonable to conelude that he is 








{Th following comparative prcis of the routes from the Tudus to Hadakbuha, 
qhiok T have extracted respectively from the Foreign Ofice MS, unl fra the 
Ghiowse Itinerary. as epitomized by Veuiaku, (ace Geographical” Proceedtages 
Nal, XU. No; vp. 34) and which may be taken as an CLample of thet sence 
agreement, wil nfonl Conclusive evidesoe that the two accounls equally seeions, 
‘ust proceed from the same source. 


Curses: Tensranr, ‘Kuarmorn MS, 1x Fouzos Ornice, 
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also the author of the third, or, at any rate, was concerned in 
its fabrication; and it may be further added that, assuming 
interested motives rather than a mere love of mystifleation to 
have led to the manufscturo of the travels, the money value 
of the articles in the respective markets will explain why the 
interoepted Russian report was transferred to the English 
Foreign Office, while the Indian papers wero consigned to the 
archives of St, Petersburg; the Chinese Itinerary being at 
the same time invented to vouch as an independent Geo 
graphical authority, for the genuineness and consequent political 
Yalue of the other documents* Such being the prosent aspect 
‘examination 1 found tht all Colonel Gardiner 

{he tureouodiog couatrien however overiid 
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-of the question, it will only be necessary, I think, to point 
cout, Klaproth’s false geography of the Oxus before seeking 
torestoro its true geography.” ‘As tho travela desctibod fa the 
Klaproth MSS, pass in one instance from Cashmore direct to 
the Pamir Steppe, and in the other two instances from Northern 
din through Budakhshin to the samo table-land, it is 
evident that each line of route transects all the hoad-waters of 
the Oxus; and if genuine would thus afford invaluable aid in 
testing the accuracy of the more ordinary routes which ran 
from west to east parallel to the upper alllucnts of the river ; but 
it neod hardly be said that no such aid is really afforded, 
‘There are two radical errors, indeed, in Klaproth's Geography of 
the Oxus, which not only vitinto his: whole system, but "whol 
render it impossible to lay down, eyon approximatel 
‘tre map of the country, the routes whieh he descr 
‘one direction he interposes betwoen the Chitril Valley and 
the upper basin of the Oxus, a third parallel valley. through 
‘which ho brings the Dadakhsn or Bokcha, River trom 
vicinity of the Indus, whereas we know that there is no such 
valley, but that a single mountain chain, the continuation of 
the Kuen-Luen, which is of no great breadth, and is traversed 
by well-frequented passes at several different: points, alone 
separates the Chitral or Mastij Valley from the Oxus—the 
courses of the Kokcha and its tributaries, which have been 
examined by Lieutenant Wood and our native explorers almost 
+o their sonrves in this very range of mountains, being south 
sind north, instead of east and west." In the region north of 
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the Oxus, Klaproth’s indications are even more irreconcilable 
with our knowledge of the country, inasmuch as, instead of 
describing a series of streams of greater or less volume 
runing off to the south-west the overlowings of the Pamir 
uplands, he invents a great Bolor river which runs through 

"amir from south to north, passes two imaginary cities of 
Bolor and Vokhén, and ultimately finds its way to the Oxus at 
‘some unknown point of jametion. 

Tt would really be & waste of time to follow this fabulous 
geography in detail. Klaproth, or whoever was the true author 
Of the several manuscript may have. conversed, with persons 
twho had really traversed Badalhshin in passing between India 
and Turkestéii, since there is uot only a general air of verisi~ 
militude in the description of the natural products of the 
‘mountains and the manners and customs of the inhabitants, 
but names are also given which actually exist in the country 
(though not in these precise localities), and which could hardly, 
therefore, have been learnt except from genuine travellers. in 
the region described; but, having admitted so much, 1 have 
rail all that is to be said in favour of the apocryphal travels 
1 Arrowsmith when the a racy of out 

ith wie the ater was ployed trating the Jury of our 
eat "rear icra Soon, ceographicl mentatare hich 
Ht im Arrowamith’s Map of 1834; I allude to the same of Tustookin- Muthunee, 











Swit River which filled wp the ioterval between the two points at mach lees than 
itsrvalextent, thought it sufficient to deaigaate the range by the name of Tootokan 
‘Mutkusiee Mountains, that is, the moantains from which descended a stream that 
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Bhey aro to be branded on the whole as msthievous, and pro- 
bubly interested, fictions, which have misled honest andl pains 
taking geographers, have impeded research, and, so long as the 
imposture remained unexposed, have placed an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of the true delineation of the hydrography 
of the Upper Oxus. 

‘The present inquiry naturally opens with a glance at the anti- 
nities of the region in which the Oxus takes its rise, There is no. 
neeil of an elaborate discussion, for the subject has been exten 
sively, not to say exhaustively, treated both by Humboldt and 
Ritter ; but Lstill desire to draw attention to certain points which 
lo not seem ns yet to have received sufficient consideration, ‘The 
togion, then, I may say, which embraces the headl-waters of the 
Osus is not of loss interest goographically and politically than 
it is on account of ite connection with the primitive traditions of 
the Aryan race. Whether Bournouf may or may not. be right: 
in roganding the torm Pamir asa contraction of Up Morw 
(the comtry above Mount Merw”),* and. in this associatin 
the ‘namo directly with the holiest’ spot in. tho Brahman 
cosmogony, it is certain that the geographical indications of 
the Burinas do all point to this quarter of Central Asia as the 
seone of tho primeval Aryan Paradise, —Profossor Wilson, in 
narrating the. ordinary version of the Puranie story, whieh de- 
seribes the division of the Gungos into four greut streams aa it 
falls from heaven on Mérn and ows on to the surrounding: 
Worlds; remarks that, “ considered in. any but « fabulous lighty 
Motmt Mérw appoars to racan the highland of Tastasy, immer 
diately to the north of the Himalaya Mountains;"t and if we 


remarkably correet description of Kaferistan, which is. give in the German 






















































‘the citation of actual words from the Kafr language, eat 

ippowe that the author torrowed trom Mollah ‘Neji «Alene! pate 

the Appendix ¢0 Elphiestone’s *Cabal/ vol ih py 373} but ty that oe, 

‘the Rossing MSS must be ie Years than the date which it bears of 
1808, as Elphinstn published in Tst4,” ML Rhanikow hax 
ecemly stated to me, as a further argument in favour of the anthentity, of 
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had ouly the Swiserit authorities to consult, this general ex: 
Blanation would be all that wo ‘could safely accept. But we are 
fortunately not limited to Sanerit geography. The Parinas 
were supplemented by the traditions and travels of the Bud- 
Ahists; and in these later sources of information we often find 
‘evidence of s0 direct a nature as almost to mect the require- 
nents of modern science. ‘Thus, in regard to the four rivers 
of thi Aryan Paradiso—which were named by the Brahmans, 
1. The Sita; 2. Tho Alakananda; 3. Tho Vakbshus and 4 
‘Tho Bhadra’*—the Buddhists varied both the onter and th 
nomenclature, classing tho four rivers as—1. Tho! Gunges s 
2 Tho Indus; 3, The Oxus; and 4, Tho Sita st and further 
doriving thes from a great contral lake, which was na 

“Aneowta, and one of the representatives of which was either 
tho Karackil or the Sarik-kil Lake of Pamir:$ ‘The learned 
Buddhist traveller, indeed, Hiuen-thsang, who was profoundly 
Yorsl in the religious antiquities of his poople, and who visited 
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‘the sources of the Oxus on his return from India to China in 
A.D. G44, recognised in the Tsong-ling, or Pamir chain, the Sie 
meré of his national cosmography, occupying the ceutre of 
Jambi-dwipa; and further stated that the great lake in the 
entre of the plateax—known to the Chinese as the Dragon 
Lake—from which one stream flowed westward to the Po-tsi, 
‘or Oxus, und another eastward tothe Sito, or River of Kashghur, 
-eorresponded to the A-neou (or Anava) of the Sacred Books.* 
Suritly speaking, of coum, is imple to name any pat 
tioular Jako, or even lake district, in Ceutral Asia, from whic 
four gront Asiatic rivers may be said to radiato; but Wood, in 
Topouting the popular notion of Pamir geography which’ he 
found to be current in the country, has no doubt furnished ws 
with’ an explanation of the origin of the old legend of w four 
riyerod Aryan Paradise, He observes that “The hills and 
mountains which encirelo Sir-i-kol (Lake Vietoria) give ris to 
somo’ of the principal rivers in Asia, From the ridge at its 
‘east end flows a branch of the Yarkend River, one of the la 
streams that waters China; while from its’ low hilly on the 
northern side risos the Sirr, or River of Kokan; and from the 
snowy chain opposite, both forks of the Oxus, as well asa 
branch of the River’ Kunor, aro supplied.”t' Now, if this 
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aan ea ects sate es aa 
Bt amet noe a nan 
of modern travellers employs the title, admits that he took it from the Russian 
saci cee apeis Satan cutee 
mitsge nae Gen as HE), Go mre in Tn 
Sit ot Bet 
ra Os Sante ol ee tree ae 
Depa bey re een he ere cae se 
ote eee pete eget eg 
Se ean eles net ese nee 
Hee Hei Cal Ae i ie Kea mel an 
i here a eae he to a) 
re alien ie A ole ok 
ere cane glare a era a ae 
Bares aera aes ee er 
Seer pe at x eg. dete deere On eae 
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not only by the general order and distribution of the geo 
graphical lis, but by tho direct evidence of a very competent 
authority, the famous Abo Rihan El-Biruni, who says that 
even to his day (about s.p, 1020) the same old title survived 
amongst the Zoroastrian population of the province. “In the 
same way,” he observes, “that at this place (below Multén) 
they call the united streams (of the Indus) ‘the Five Rivers’ 
(modern Penj-db), so the several streams which flow from the 
northern side of the same mountains are called, when they 
unite near Termid and form the River of Balkh, ‘the Seven 
Rivers’ Tho Magians (é. ¢. Zoronstiians), indeed, of Sughd 
make no distinction between these several rivers, but call the 
united waters the ‘Saba’ Sind ’ (iz, the Seyen Sinds or rivers).”* 
It is possible that a critical examination of the geozraphy 
of the Parinas, such as was contemplated by Abel Remusat, 
and partially executed by Wilson, in his *Notes to the Vishnit 
Purdiia, f might lead to’ some curious results as to the period 
and track of the various Aryan migrations, especially ifthe 
Puranie names wero earefully compared with those preserved in 
tho ‘Vendidad, tho «Yashts and the ‘Bundehesh;? but the 
inquiry would ‘need to be conducted with much caution, for 
not otly is there a large admixture of the fabulous element 
boih in the Zend and Sanscrit lists, but the names also are 
often s0 disfigured by a vicious orthography ax to be hardly 
jsable. A notable instance of this corrupt reading ocenrs 

in the name of the river which oceupies the third place both in 
fhe Brahmanio and the Buddhist fists, and whith, from the 











16, the identiBeations, bowever, of these scholars, the three lst names of the 
"Vendidat list will be Demavend in the extreme west, fodia ia the extreme 
south an Jari the cxume ahi | ventas 6 ame ina inomible 
istribaion fn a catalogue evidently based on. geograpl fr and contiguity. 
‘The * Vendidad’ list like the *Bundchesh lists of Fivers and mountain, closes 
{unquestionably with localities which are all in the extreme east, and this slone is 
fication of the Haptn Hendw with India. 1 would propose in 
etree to identity aphe with Hakishas, Haya Hendu with tha Up 
‘Valley, ‘the Pamir platens, where there are two lakes 
switch sill retain the name of Bongsu 
f des angler that nether Si Henry 
of the ‘Jumi-at-Towarihh’ in which 1 

















“Eliot, who first translated the portion 
recent editor, 












rato the passage, {fc sre here cannot be two onan othe 
T have coosulted the Tudia House MS. copy of the 'Jamivt-Towarikh,” 
have translated accordingly. 

% See" Foekonesi. note 1 10 ch, vil. p. 46. Profesor Wilson alludes to this 
salle of lemosaés his aricle ca the Boddhist wel, “Journ. Hoy 
‘Asia. Soc,’ vol. v. p, 118, and anticipates. that Lassen's *Tndisehe Alter~ 
‘hamakand; thea in the course of preparation, will meet all the requirements 
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description, has been always identified with the Oxus, From 
the time of Wilford to the present day, no one seems to have 
ever doubted that the Sanscrit name of this river was the: 
Chakshu, and much profound speculation has been wasted on 
the possible derivation of the title; but it now turns out that 
the first letter -, ¢h, is an extor of tho copyists for w, 05% and 
that the true reading of the Sanserit torm is Vakshi, answoringe 
to the "Ofos of the Greeks, to Bakshu in Mongolian, Pakshe 
in Thibetan, Fo-tsu in Chinese, and Vaklahedi or Vakhahedd in 
modern Arabic and Persian geography.t I shall not pretend 








a eS fare, Si, the orga 
Odatabs, which be employs throughout his famus "Bay oe Ge eee Tee 
OF the West” (ue Asia ex? wie pp 313, 350, 0, S86" Reh el Re 
is otal footness for fhocifl eiytogie, he isis oa Songer ek 
modern vame af Kalela (probably Geulehi, bloc tes) ashe ety 
Fiver of adakhshan, “He given However. the mere earrex Sate fae Boge 
(Com the Vayu and Brakmania Panne" As Te shir, Saeed say eke 
‘the source af the Oxan, the name being the same ae teat 
the ‘Ramayars"iiy Ie xveppe 14, 16s that ihe st 

sith the intenstve pre ov fa Sikora for Meee ae Woe 
Bao feads (halahd everywhere inthe *Vishui Pansoas ts gee aan eg 
Si that te pa cay of the "Bharath MPa at 
denis Ge Ba Ni Para te "Dh wo Cr tt 

iven in his °Ditlonary ut be again adopt that realing ean Aa 
Fedo Sirus dey Coc sa ites eae 
withost sepecting any errors 

“Tho necenty of eotrecion has been fst brag to my votie by De: Ker, 
hos in te Gammentary af Uipata on the Behat Skit Sot Goa Os 
Norther tribes the Valston, the Kasbmirinn Dandy aed pele Hevea ie 
Vabahi, all clased together. This ontographical chor, Reseed Gr obey ee 
fr Valo mt have been very ancient, sace Dirt carly tr ae hoe 
copying fom the ‘Hamsiyana,’ gave the reading of a. Jaksh (for Chaka, 
athe Arabs have no ol). See ‘Historians of Iadiay vol, 5. p. 81, Por the 
‘Ghinese, Monglian, and ‘Thibetan forme of the tame pt sve enti or See 
"Th etynology ofthe wate ofthe Onn is chase, "Neither ef the Saabs? 
te seine te Tao, be tne we sprayer 
Tam rather iliac, therefore, to adopt he Fenian “Eigen ae 
gre eo fom nant vit rs seats I ei 
fai then Completed by the aon of tah ben Wap Westy Weaken 
‘okclerath, Taseshr: Lice, Tate Pll bork 

+ Whether Vath be developed fom Vet (the Pehle name for the Oxi), 
or Veh be contacter Vahl ther en bade doubt F Wie joe 
tro aumes ary ctymologially eonteeted; fades ; 
(oF Vath in Voihah and Vadhan, and of Fook 
Hee Moray We men om. 3 
Pig. Asal tome Ip 108), and Fito, cr Pebw tiuce hate poet 
{ements oedreto me hat, sein meders aes Gast Etim 
ame of dow fom the town whick commanded te pat sae at Rees 
{Gampare also th mse of Ri given to the river by Mol hes as ey ee 
Saeed eo in the very eae ager ic tay al ave Bee nated ee os 
Biegrec inhi pes Mlecntlequeion ysit Teepe hae feet 
Bevel, who tanta Totdenh oF Deitel (he ean debe eee 
Sogiians,neconing to, Persian tradition, me Khanikot'e *Ettoeteagecse 
ie iy nthe fre dart wire ‘the river of Sud sar lt 
(xan, sod in leet in irigation, With this name of Varbock a epee the 
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to follow all the Purinie notices of the Oxus and the region 
which it traverses, but a few attempted identifications may be 
of interest, It is highly probable that Paaufr aud Méra are of 
Kindred etymology, both the names being connected with Mir, 
“alake;”* and we tnay also recognise in the name of Halavérd, 
which was the eapital of Khutl in the early ages of Ilan, the 
modern form of the old mythie title of Havratta, which applied 
to the circular plain on the summit of Méru.t’ ‘The name of 
Kétucuile, which in the Purinas desiguates the entire region 
west of Méru from Pamfr to the Caspian, has no representative, 
T think, in moder geography ; but the mountain ranges which 
horlered tho Oxus, and the tribes which inhabited the neigh- 
bouring country, are indicated for the most part by names which 
sither exist at'the present day, or can, at any rate, be traced in 
eomparatively recent times, 

Mls mort detailed list of mountains, Mustrating-the course of 
tho Vakah, or Oxus, is given in the Brabmanda Purina, and 
is as follows:}—1. Sikhickanka; 2% Vaiduraya; 8. Capita ; 


Vay” would further compare the Vaeloreta of the * Vendidad,” which han the 
‘tame easing, and which, as it ie Interpoved, in the seventh place, between 
aroys, oF erat, sud Uroun, ot Urgany mst necesarly reprenot the lower 
valley Gf the Onis. Observing, opal, that Hiuen-Toang applies the name of 
‘Fast thi vettement between ‘he Oxy Temppose Unit Vian 
may have been wometines Koown by i cyivalnt Persian ane of Vatdeh; 
And tty with thie name ot Vacaeh 1 would compare the Sanseic eth tie 
dels whieh i asciated with te dwellers on the Oras the 
woted ie “Commentary of Utpala,” aud which ‘also. occ 
‘tether bes the * Vishnd Pana 
‘Vie p88, There are dficultioy, at 
it with Yoh and Yak, and anon 
merely divelt on the lower rive, all 
‘be foul in the region of the Upper Oxus 
* site Mir in Sanserit is properly “the ocean” (compare Lat. mare) 
tner, &.), but the term is also wed for “a lake," as 
oko, Aim, Jeeeinir, Ke. ot Dy any means sa 
outs derivation of Pamir from Upa Meru, “above Meru,” and would prefer 
‘to explain the name as a contraction of Fkomirs at any rate the air in Pine 
‘aust etn the lake country," the allusion being to the Arvoday the Sky, 
i frat ony Snwerg eet the Sib Si 
low, of uy lake," the Kari, or Whisk lake,” aa the Yee. or 
F Wilford hae some unusually wild speculations sbout avrita (‘As. Res? 
fre realy ob worth Whtng. Ulver rich Ina bre 
hb. Vaklshid, probably at the spot now samed. Kurghtn 
appa described by all the geographers, and will be farther noticed nthe 


spel, tamer whe Grek axe 7 mane 
Wilfont Emay, Ax Wess vil386, ‘This account brings the Chak 
sha, or Oxts, fom Une Noda and Purnoda lakes, which names ter coher 
Bicly fo Me Korot sod ‘Yeshil-hel, “the” Gack lake" and “the grece 
lake” (fig, Sit, “black,” and Gq Parn “to be green”), and from the 
‘Su Baka snstais, before the other fit commences, Wilf recognises the 
‘Boa he ian re of the ve, at analy cong ets Hcy 
‘he Puenoda with the Caspian.” According to Mal ‘Amey however" (Devic 
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4. Gandha-madana ; 5. Pinjara : 6, Ouniida ; 7. Madhumanta ; 
8. Anjana ; 9. Muoiita; and 10. Crisiina ; the four first names 
in the list being also repeated in a more trustworthy authority, 
tho * Vishni-Purina.’* “Of these names—1. Sikli-Kanka, oF 
Sikhi-vasas, probably ‘survives in Shiknan (Shagnan of Woo, 
gn Sheds of Hinen-tsang), tho rocky country on tho right 
bank of the Penj;t 2 Vaidirya, which means Lapis-lazul 
as Tuas been already shown by Bournonf, tho original of the 
Ider tle of Beles Capt sth ¢ tsa of the Greek, 
Kia-pi-shé of the Chinose, and modern Cabul; 4. Gandamédana 
a very celebrated name in the Purinas, and usually described an 
the western buttress of Méru, has left. many traces fn the nomens 
lature of the Oxus region (compare Mount Gound of tho Bunde= 
hesh; @handamir,the sonree of tho Oxus, according to Thn Fakth; 
Ghand, joinod with Shignin and Pamir in the Mutle=ee-Saadein, 
and modorn nanos of Ghandnib, Gandakid, Gandushkin,), &e.); 


























“ Reyortn’ Appendix, p. 93), the Yeshil Kil well 
Asia! tome't 33) between Woo lake nthe 
HousiSorey” 1 should ish to read this ante: Hows-ote, whieh aad hee 

a0 Feat, "the green lake” tut fear the correction it tee 
Violent av Md, Amin uses this sate Orthography ot Saver Ina doses ditto 
ausages, AL ihe ame tine it oust be remeznbere that the Name of Roses en 
Mividon and ake of Fumi ret ou Mas Asin sole meth 

























‘Sittin Samer ina crest," or“ peak," and. the ame, therefor, 
Js pacticlarly seltable tothe rocky ranger of Svknan aul Shaler (proto 
fem the ae rot) to the nor of ie he the Osa er eR 
ichent, we *Hiven-Traag, pp. 470 an 900, ‘The name ts ot atch saad ee 
Bat ii ou, rh, the very cota i of 08 

and again in rds Kant,” where fahesem is ealloh the canta 

‘Theater orthography of th MaticeySaitn Is Shipaem “Nat Ext me 

ae poaee 


Gentrate tome i, p. 372. tn. my. artiste on Ceatat Asa in th 
«hnty aoe (Re ath FW at aCe it 
tt tutes stay ha elie to lope Dournontdoos wot counee ean 
Wasidurya forthe * Lapis tari” with the moantaln Fatturg of tes Bate 
I ge a genre es eee lr eng 
ogy of Vaidury, the * Lapis Lara Varad to be Oe rage 
hour here the ae fou shal ssid the ite tbc of 
scography of Hate urtr on. 
Kept ul Kapisa are connected in Sanserit, one 
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OF The poshion of Ganhemadona i vriooly sated ix te Phrduan, Thy 
-authortin followed by Wilford place i to the west of Mera agg the Oa, 









‘everbooging Kere-melo, bat Wi is "a moubtain formfog the titi 

erween lavetts and ihadrdswa tothe Eas of Mera” Cony Sates Geeiae 

ove wth As Hes, vil p. 926, 98, &e. The realg of Chandar, sae gat 

for the source of the Oxus according to Tbu Fakih, is doubtfal (sce Yaeut's Lex, 

voce Jha ual Japa eae Gora te vp St, ens a als 
‘You. XL. 2x 
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5. Pinjara* may be Penjhir, north-east of Cubnl; 6, Cu- 
‘mida is certainly the Comedi Mountains of Ptolemy, Kin- 
mitho of the Chinése, and Kumid of the Arabs OF Mad- 
Admanta nd Mucita T can say nothing at present; but the 
other two names, Anjana and Orishina, merely signify “the 
black mountains,” and thus apparently denoto the southern 
Slopes of the Hindii-kish on the left bank of the Cabul River, 
which were similarly designated by the Chinose.t OF the tribes 
cr countries through which the Oxus flowed, I haye only met 
with two lists: one given by Wilford ‘from. the Vayu-Parina, 
4nd the other, copied apparently trom tho Ramiyana, by Abu 
Rihdn, and now only available in an Arabic disguise. The 
names in the Vayu-Purina are—1. Chinamanu; 2. Tangana ; 
Sarvu-Kalion; 4. Sandhra; 5. Tushéras’ 6. Lamy 
7. Pahlava ; 8. Darada ; ‘aud 9. Saca.§ OF these, 1. The Chh 
manus, represent, not the Chinese, as Wilford ‘fancifully sup- 
posed, but the “Toft hand,” or norihemn men, in opposition. to 
the Dakshanis, “right hand,” or southern men; |) 2. Tho Zen 














Ht Andomas, yee z+ 98 adopted by Sir W. Jones; * Works, ol 
ommerte ot by Wilford in hs wal syle; At Rex, wl p91), 
SE Ghandi erally tad fr the iss Katee, Sets Yad 
Sah i cy Sl Se 
i gly correc, tng Gastrestrs propor ealer he vontnn to ashat 
Malian + oto Hx tao Sip ve For the her names vB 
“Ieper? Apendi, pr. 96 and 6 
SPixjanin Sansone meme" yelow, nods expecially applied to“ Gold” or 
we: orpiment,’* Pat Lsoeecrs. in Arran Growsphy. 5 nrep Penjhir 
aye concet with alle mines The singe ot Pei a ta 
funoun sd fat a tole i 
‘Ashsbearfs AbNbart-Dalldy of author Poa elebratel foie See tase 
‘Sven ral ror Sah ease 
Tvl epee lec te Rema of the Parana 
Pilg A en 
Eivmbto, ee le 
tr the Arabi Kimi i Yon Dose, 










































‘oberved by the Chinese. 
‘As. Res. vii, 336, 

No ove seems to have ever doubted that the Chinas of the Puranas were 

Risen, and Wilkon even argues from the name that the date ofthe Vshan 

‘that was the date of the ‘Tain dynasty from 

Dut comparative philology assures ta that Del, 

‘and Ghin must have been the old Aryan roots for right” and. lefty" Dexter 

‘and Sinister being for Del-ieter and, Chinister; and although this power of 

Gita loti Sanert conot dn tbat dh one exited and Toca 

the northern t 8 Dek shin oF * Deccan indicated the southern country. 

Stet Vish. Pur’ p94, noe 145, oe: 
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‘ganas, though often mentioned, are not easily identified,* but 
with the naine of Kaliea we may compare both the Kilik Pass, 
leading across the great range from Gilgit,t and also. perhay 
the Kalash division of the Siyahptish Caflirs, who are possibly 
the Calcias of Benedict Gooz;t 4. The Sandhras, aguin, are 
obsenro, bat the remaining names are all well known§ From 5. 
Tushara, we have Toyapor and Tochatistin ; | 0, Eeampace is 
Lamghan; 7. Paldawa (Pahya of Wilford) was probably the same 
4 tho Persian Pellevi ;** and the Daradas anit Sucas, 8 and 9, 
Dards und Soythians, are standard names in the ethnography of 
Upper India.ft ‘he Arabic names which are preserved in the 
extract from Abu-Rihin contained in Rashid ed-Din, and which 
fare supposed to have been originally taken from the Ramdyana, 
are 90 disfigured that neither Sir H. Eliot nor his cent editor, 
Professor Dowson, have attempted to identify them; but 1 
would suggest the following readings, in which it will be seen 
tho orthographical corrections are by no moans violent: 
1, Saroa-Katica (3 in tho Vayu); 2 Fuklevu (compare Bublika 
or Pablava, 7 in Vayu); 8: Tokhdra (5 in Vayu); 4. Barbar 
(compare Barbarrah of Wool, p. 39) ; 5. Kabuj (compare Kam= 
ja of Pardnas and Kaubenj of Arab Beggraphy); 6. Tungdin 
fee Vayu); 7. Révasir (Rivasarda of ton Fakih); and 8 Anjan 











{the “black mountains” of the Brahminda Purina)4t 
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Sorrento Sa Gt tr 
iat ert 
ee Sri era te 
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“Tho natne of Sandra would become andra in Persian, and may 
stil be traced io Andorah, the AvSpavar of tie Greeks, perhaps 
or the Tukira or Taken, we Wilson's “Vishat, Parka’ p. 195, note 157s 
Piers Secession ei 
"The Pahlavas oscar in al the lists aaa tribe between Persia and India, 
Mote 61, ut the name is of doubtful etymology, 
18 ae 18 ap 8 mt 
sak, bathe falowlag way beck soveral copies of the Jumiant- 
nibh Tia ate rth angie ea 
readings that 1 give from the Vayu do not, it will be secu, eweatally diday, 
"Historians of Fadi,” vo. 
Brcko 


1 Magy Myyyo Sarre, 

2 Sybs Shes Fahroat, 

2 leet, [Birant 
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I shall have occasion to make further reference to Puranie 
gengrply as I proceed wit the examination of the Oxo, but 
in the meantime, it is of more interest to compare a few notices 
from the ‘Vendidad' and ‘Bundehesh,’ ‘The names in the first 
chapter of the Vendidad,’ which fix the territorial cireumsorip- 
tion of the primitive Perso-Aryan settlement, and are thus of the 
highest ethnographical importance, are many of them still 
obscure. In addition, however, to the two identifications which 
Thavo already made, and which I venture to think are beyond 
dispute, namely, that Urvan, the eighth creation of Ormazd 
represents Urgnnj, and Hapla Hindu, the seven sources of the 
Oxus, I would further suggest. that’ the concluding names of 
tho series snust, bo sought amongst. the most eastern localities 
of the Zoroastrian world, Raga being the district of Ragh, the 
most fertile portion of Badakhshén, while Varena, “ the squared, 
may be the “Tetrapoli” of Cabal, which would not otherwise 
be represented, and Raigha: of | the east, with its inde 

ndent horsemen or nomads, may bo the Aldi and Northorn 

mainte Platoat, extending from Riang-kit to Rasht* But 
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Rie ny Sol ata. 
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. 5 33 Tongan, 
6 we os nae 
eT ee 
os Go) oe) Anion 
our many of tes earn apres aad regen wth 
reirves Nav ths double ane fn the tro diferent names nthe 
‘rable; whic i ret I do not westure to says Wilson compares Bais with 
Daa Wish. Par? 191, note 65, al peshape Pablava may be » form of the 
Same ame, No, 2 name, however, may pouibly be Deh-Waliy, the ally 
Taj ofthe Arata. For Barbor acl Kola See Vinh Par poo, we 9, 
ted pe tote nate U4. In the Arabic the tro tanwes ae Joel together and 
frralaiy the Anson} of tho go ‘eet i he in 
sno of Woud's Barren they were oot the wae place, 
Fai tere ring se ohare trench the 
MBS.” No, J, imate oF Hdeawar, wil be noted beret. 

Sit very imporint to obverve the geeral Iw of geographical ditibaton 
which determines the order of the names in the Veodad fiat. Guided by this 
Ube, Lave alondy posted ost tht the ft nate Vookerl(Voigard ot Vulend) 
Stns nets repent the idle valley ofthe Oss nterposing ae it doce between 
Homan Kiacem snd T would now further suggest that ies equally cleat the 
[thane which lows Hatdana o the Telecast inieae some feighbour- 
Ne prvi inc of ng epi the coments ars ihre 
torte western postin of ages, which was fr beyond the condines of the Zeros 
ean world. {would propos, then, to compare Zags with the modern 2h of 
Taatinns, a tame which fa ceraaly sucient, and ts probably found fa the 
cag the aly rrraper: “he it nae hela ugh repre 
ihe Hasareh mous, bue the only geographical vam in that region which at 
Ml esembles the Zeod lee Sabi, St Tm nat sure that that Ioan old frm 
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whatever may bo thought of these attempted explanations 
of the primitive geography of the Vendidad, we are on 
surer groamd when we examine the names aud the desorip- 
tions of the Bundehesh, Doubts have been. recently raised 
whother the Arg-riid really represents the Tigris," but no un- 
certainty whatever attaches to the other great limitary river of 
the Zoroastrians to the eastward. ‘The Veh-rid which reseived the 
tributary waters of the ‘Teremet-rid and Balkhertil, and passed 
by tho frontier of Khorassin, can only be the Oxts, the name 
of Veh being perhaps a corruption of Vakh, which again may 
have been contracted from Vabha, the original of the “OBos of 
the Greckst 

‘The great range of mountains ‘again which extended south 
of the Veh-rid from Seistin to the borders of China, and 











‘the locality indicated, however, must have been, 1 thiuk, at any rate not fir 
ie’ 





from the source (el ‘also, the 14th place, is very dileult of 
entifcation. It i called tho * Quadrangular country,? ant was thy birduplace 
‘Of Ferlddo, on vehich accouut it bas been compared. with Demawend; but the 
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‘han the Vandttes for Fendanl (Hale Meany vp 9 
there mane te eva ns yen and Hse iene ent 
Suthorty ow Zoronstsan antiquities, also gives two Persian names for dhe Arable 
‘Dy te srenp-r which probably amore correct reading than the 

at Acduti- aol the Rute Daryoy ore Hite sens {See Yoeu tm wore Deh) 
ournoat compares a number of imilae.natnes of Asialo.river, and derives 
Beale de r,t ne of tee sane he Oras of Sn of 
Aranat ait the ler imowteetaaly Seti, beng forte 
Ee genetic Aras" rive,” the formative su in na and the etal female 


gs 
+ Fin Peller le suppose to sipity “pre; being the same term which 
‘etary an Vehealt ot Bihtaht,* Heavens” bot there ino Sanserit correspondent. 
Vahd in Sonserit isa general name for “a river” from Vah, WE," to flow,” and 
iar probably the tre origin of the uate. ‘There ma, however powly have 
teen two independent name forthe river. VaRleh (rom TW, to be war") 
Spaying to the upper part of the ever where Tx cour i rapid abd taPuleaa 
So Ya (rom 7m “10 ow") applying tote river below the Junction ofthe 
Heian his doce nomenclotureexany answering to the Ratu sod Wet ofthe 
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from which so many streams descended to the south as well os 
to the north, affords a very interesting subject of inquiry. Its 
usual name in the Bundéhesh is Aprasin’ (or according to a 
floss, Parés for Parisin), which is the identical term used in the 
Exinontan translation of the inscription of Darius at Behistun, 
je equivalent of the Persian Gadarat Parw-paracsanna, 
indeed, as the cuneiform title is read in full, is of course the 
true form of the Greek Maporapicos, or Haporaviaos;t it 
means the mountains of Paresina, and adhered to the range in 
question as late os th seventh century, for Hinen-Tsang 
xprenly aoys that ho travored the great Snowy Mountains 
the chain Pho-lo-si-na§ in possing from Capisea to Anderab. 
Probably also the name of Pashdi, j which is applied both by 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta to the range of Hindi-Kish, and 
which still appertains to a tribe of mountaineers in the vicinity 
of Cabul, is a relic of the ancient title. 

‘The valley of the Oxus, as the battle-field between Buddhism 
and Zoroastrianism for the period of a thousand years, is 
connected with many early Magian traditions. ‘Tho fabulous 
Kangeliz, regarded by the vulgar as the region of the blesed, 
and by the geographers to the extreme eastern limit 
of the continent of Asia, probably owed. its origin to some 
famons Buddhist settlement immediately beyond the Zoroastrian 
limits; but whether this settlement may have been at Tash- 
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Kurghin, which is still called the city of Afrasiéb, and is 
certainly a very remarkable place,* or in the vicinity of 
‘and universal Zoroastrian tradition thaa that Kaog-diz was beyond the Perso- 
‘Aryan world tothe eastward. -Kany-diz everywhere connected i the Bondehesb, 
the santas of Seda hem of Uuifl eringrapiy, but eral 

caging of the Chinese; ond 2odly, with the river 
fongols, Sida of the Thibetans, and Sita of 













sthore Pathutsa Gon of Gnshicp) Es Mogaltcan” © ae eee where Pasha 
Ge, the Shad’ra) is in Kavgediz”, = Pastas, calle Chitwmina, i in 

stint" Kaogais ie tothe eat” Monot Sin cota Rangedia” Se 
*Zenl Avesta: tome i. pp. Set, 291, 25,409,501 #10. T long ago sages that 
‘Kong was 4 Pvhleri word signifyiog “ Heaven,” tnd atweeting to the Saacrt 
in (ours. Royal As. Soc vol. x. yp. 146 and 381), and pechas this is afer 
2th mont roel planation of he eran hit ne sometimes ocued f0 
Ine that as Birdat evideoly considered Hang tbe 2 proper same, translating 
‘Kangedis ashe did by “Rane Case” (ace 150 ie, it sany pom 
Berni of the ol sd of Rasta x anda, tie in th Arab carece? 
‘is undistinguishable from the other title SiS There are seme grounds for 
‘apposing that Kanha (Ranerkes ofthe cuos) derived bis origin ftom Central 
‘SE oof hee ed ihe tvading Yuh fron Yesend sod Teanga dy 
ihe Chitral Valley to the enoqoes of Northern Intia-At any rate he beld 

Orta aod Lite Thibc, whe reigning over Peniawer ad tho Panjay 

Tcamot help here cig toy ot i nahn he cero wt 
which ie igen Hyder tn hin acvant of Rath rkead in 
the Tari Riana * Forme 
















ia (Not Hes Manoscrits tome |p. 404), haviog, found it in the 
“Haft Akliz,”’ isto which work it had been ‘copied from the Tarikh-\Ttashidt, 
‘however, has been guilty of a singular Mander in his further trans” 


fuck a very remsckstle place that it certainly deseeves a 
Seerpion gen of 47M Amin Se Davi leet 
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‘Yarkend, whero the ruins of Kank or Kang mark the site of an 
anciont capital, or still further to the eastwarl at Kloten, whicl 
was the head-quarters of early Buddhism in this part of Contral 
Asia, Teannot pretend to say. ‘There are many notices of fire- 
templea in the Bundehesh, which probably relate to the region 
of the Oxus; as, according’ to Magian tradition, Zoroaster dwelt 
At Dalkb, and his proselytizing efforts frst camo into operation 
in this quarter of Asia, For instance, the Mount Revand, 
where the famous Bourain fire, lighted from the thunder-bolt, 
‘was established by Gushtasp, and which was only nine farsakhs 
Aistant from Goand (or Kopanto, modern 'Tasl-kunghén), may 
very well be compared with the Zivan-ear of Ibn-cl-Fakih aud 
Birding, which must havo boen in the position hitherto ocoupied 
by the Pusht-i-khar of the maps" ‘The Mount Kharesem 


built of souvoaly irge blocks of hews. stone, and it ie situated in an extensive 
pr plain” It wan doubt owing tthe mai arava which twas ball 
Ck reeived the mame of Tush the Stone Fort; a een 
have every claim to represent the Aor rapper of Pulemy, where tho caravaae 
rendesvouel before catering China, n preference Taahvend oF Otel, whieh 
hhnve bey solid bs the steof une tone Tower hy ther geographir, (Se "Aale 
Gentratey tome fp. 195, Helaaua's *Abulfcda seo p38, wlth reference, to 
Brunk; Wilford i Asie. Ress" vo, vip. 388, Reve) The country of whieh 
Tas-kaghin was he ‘coil i hows th Chins Kon or Furetn 
or Hancpanoyn nave which, whatever may bois Argun etymolony in fbal 
{coe with Mount Goad of the Iondshesb, which was part of Aprasin oF 
avg od wa te lark of Gag (the Zoran war) the 
Ha (Seen Ava tae i 47 ie Waevtang p78 eal 
“Buddhist ‘Travels; p. 182; * Foo-Koue-ki, p, th, e,) ‘The Kie-cha of Fachian, 
ile va nocd etn Kana ou of Yard nen fh a 
Tange at Paw eat other than Tuahckorghaa (and indeed In 
to ether tw that region woul Haddin have been found 
‘litin)y bat we mae be careful to avond Mr. Heats error of 
{Bins mune of Kc wit arcu of the map T hae sont to 


i 
‘ver apply to Tash-kurgbia, for 1 hnve uot met with fi ao 
‘Oriental authority, and it ceriinly quite 4 


iowa present; bat 1H hak 
ane vane (and not a Frevel invention of the aventeenth century a | wapect 
fom finding frat in Pett de In Crta's Mapa, femast bo regaries {thinks asm 
rroption of the well-Anown Moogel tie Kari, aigulying, secordig to Haber 
Suara Cadnn Biter 8) tsi or a Fae ae 
“tae nour ome ph in Vole Cathy, Be ahd ich wa so 
‘poled to the great eity touth of Hokhara..t should think i however, more 
Iety tat Kie-che derived its same from th same people who foe se sty of 
Kalighar (iéesho of Chivete), aud also coloused oth Cashin, an Casear 
swhich now represents the ld ry Ta Hiven-tang the name ofthe 
ot given, bat ing lstritct Owsha cam hardly be 

‘Thi, which jos ‘Tshrkurgha tothe eastward; and in 
‘digs which te esr fy wna net 
lace Ta the capital of Ropat, and avery ancieot su 
Tony supa in the eighbouring city of Owsha, we nay, {tk eee the two 
‘motuments which ate portrayed fu the map Of Agatho-leinon, coe se the Altus 
‘Toren, between the woutees ofthe Oxus avd the Yarkend iver, andthe other ne 
i fedependet tower on a hl othe cantar. CPto Ii, vi 13, and Reisans 
Abate Introduction, p. 960, No English traveler has yet penetrate o thin 
Ht, aut ‘lier Bareo Polo, bor Goes, nor MU Atma were likely to hotee 


* ToorelFakih, who in aboot a.n. 940 composed a geographical work, mainly 
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again, where Jemshid place the most sacred of all the fires, 
to be transported by Gushitasp* in n later age to Cabul, 1 
would propose to identify with the Kishm of the geographers 
in the south-west frontier of Budakhshén, as the Chinese ortho- 
gruphy of the name was Kili-sso-mo; and Colonel Gardiner 
describes the ruins of “an ancient massive building” in this 
neighbourhood which may very well represent the early fite- 
temple.t 
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faded sth 
ina to elleve tat he copied the wames of Durkoot (riated 
VarkootHtivaushur, and Dooloophir a lateral taleys ofthe spper Ggitoonnty, 
frown Arrowsmith map of 1834, iu which they wer loserted tn the aotbority 0 
Wilfrid eit “At ‘anya, thaks tM iywar' entry, 
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= Vor the fre temples of Moonta Revand and Kharesem, ote ‘Zend Avesta,’ 
toms i pp. 83 and 36H, mul fOr Mount Goat pT 
* Wool ¢ Journey to Soure of Oxua”p. 290) has exactly defied the postion 


‘e 
of Mount Niab. tthe range to the sautiveast of Telikban, ad th 
perfectly with the noties of the place collsted by Quatreaire (Not des Man 
fone xp 28) from the Ariel Compare alte route given hy 
isioiee do Timur tome i p. 167, which led fom the pase of the Oxun 
Talkin, Kas-omghéa, Rist, a log the aire of the range to Jer 
0 hot to confound Kishin with ether Tek-Kishmn oF Te 
quite distinc. Gurdiner describes this“ ancient 
igh(?), the Ave 20 yard bt 
4p. with well-plihed Moc yan square, eis not quite 
‘ates, the north sido having an angle in a 420 yard and 
Wis Wolf a tlle from the river on the south bank, and. stages south ot 
Badaksbin. ‘Numerous clay idols are found inthe ro is aco 
Is wodoube exaggerated but the locality i clearly marked opow the Wark iter 
Galled Zoou by. Gardiner, which flows from {We Kishoy or TakhtSulima 
fangs, Moshe, hore an cre ty Wood onthe igh rad fom Taliban 


‘8 oral wah xno by any fate alr 
2 Gnediner's "our! 


t region, "The place is not noticed in the fragments 
Dut it would appear from the abstract of his travels, by Sir H, Daraad, which hag 
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Bat the portion of this region which must have been especially 
‘yonerated by the early Zoroastrian, was the mountain distri 
north of the Oxus and west of Pamir, for here volcanoes and 
natural fires seem to have been always in activity. Wilford 

ives an excellent description of the country from the Vayu 

unina: “There are many valleys,” he says, “to the west of 
Méra, and among the mountains of Su-bakbshu, where the 
ground emits flames for the space of 100 leagues. It is a 
ost dismal place, horrid to the sight, inaccessible to mortals 
the sight of it makes the hair stand on end. ‘There is Vibhavasu, 
Who presides over the fire, burning without fuel ; he who is the 
‘great deity, and therefore seems to have life... There that 
very fire which one day will spread over and encompass the 
whole universe, is constantly burning,” &c.* ‘The Chinese in the 
seventh century have similar notices, stating that in ‘Tsao, or 
Osroushna (south-cast of Simarcand), sacrifices were made.to the 
god Tesi, who was worshipped in all. the regions of the west,t 
(and whom I thus suppose to ho “fire” —Tesh or Atesh—deified,) 
the standing before a cavern, from which issued smoke, 
which killed any one who touched it, Masidi, in describing 
from an eye-witness the route which leads from Samarcand to 
the east, and is the most direct road to China, says the flames 
issue from the mountains at night over an extent of 100 
farsakhs (exactly the 100 yojanes of the Vayu Purina); and he 
goes on to speak of a ‘burning valley through which it is 
necessary to pass st his description coinciding as nearly as 
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Asiatic hes, 
+ ‘Nour. Mel Asiat,’ tome og paca: noes the 
‘usatial| ry of Samareand ("Vie de Hineu-Tsang, 
39), At the time of the Arab invasion, the districts immediately north of the 


‘were inhabited by Buddhists, but the Zoroastrians seem to have held 
all the country north of the Karadigh Menge, where nataral Sires were #0 


Tie Heinad’s “Geographic @Abolfeday Introduction p.eclesl. 1 shall 
‘amine later whether Mastdd here refers to the high roat hy the Terek Pas, 
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ible with that of Mons. Lehmann, who, in 1840, visited the 
Upper Zarufshin. and the Féa valley, Teuding to tho Lake 
Iskender Kil, and observed this same phenomenon of a burning 
tract of country, which he attributed to the accidental ignition 
of carboniferous strata.” ‘The Mahommedan geographers all 
notice these natural fires in their accounts of the mountains of 
Buttum and the famous mines of Sal Ammoniae;t and they 
‘would seem still to preserve their sacred character, for Colonel 
Gardiner mentions having met on the frontiers of Badaklshén,t 
three Hindus, Suniyassis, who had been on a pilgrimage to a 
voleano in Kirghiz; and Wood also at the pass of Ishkishm 
fell in with au Indian “Callender,” who was apparently bound 
on the same errand.§ 

‘Tho most numerous, however, as well as the most interesting 
remains in the region of the Oxus are those undoubtedly ot 
Buddhist origin, ‘Thave already noticed the famous buildi 
in Ko-pan-to (about ‘Tushkurghan |), which were known to the 








Lehmann, who, visited Samarcand with Khanikof jn 1840, published his 
‘account of the Zaruftiin Valley at St, Petersbarg in 1862, and thie is the only 
Znolice that Jas teen available fo hers until the present year, whet Mr, 
H. Michell bas furnished the Royal Geographical Soc iF uit trontation of 
Monsieur Fedchenko's ‘Memoir’ on the same region. 1 shall have a good deal 
We BY Ou the sabes of the Zarafahn vive in the sequcl, et I may Bere 
notice, what seems to have escaped previous inquirer, that aber has left on 
record a very excellent description of the famous Iskander-kil Lake, which. he 
Yisited on his Might from Hissar op the course of the Kanuri to the valley of the 





















Samareand river. Leyden's ‘Baber,"p. 85. ‘The lake is named in the English 
traslation owing to the mistake of reading (5 for Lj, It should, 
‘of course, be Féa, as given by Fedchenko, and as occurring in the name of 
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Grecks as the “Stone Towers ;” and, as we descend the river, 
traces of the old vildras and stupas, commemorated by the Bud 
dhist travellers, ought to be still found spread over ‘the whole 
face of the country. Wood mentions three positions on the 
Peuja, in Wakhin, where there were rains of the preTslam 

times—at Kila’ Zanguebar, Kakah, and Sumri, in the neizh- 
boarhood of Kuindiit;* and’ it is possible that this Jast-named 
mound may mark the site of the ancient temple of Buddha, 
with suspended. und gelf-turning domo, which Hinen-Tsag 
Aescribes at Hoen-to-to, the eapital of She-kini, or Shigndn.t 
Another very curious region, which seems to abound in anti- 
quities, but of which we know very little from actual observa 
tion, is the country along the great bend of the Oxus from 
the ruby mines t6 the junction of the Badakhshén River. 
This district was named Tu-mo-si-tie-ti by the Chinese, a namo 
which long survived in the Termistét of the Arabs, ono of the 
chief towns of Khutl, and it was said to contain ten conventst 
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Deane almost elas 
22. he, Zangcta of Wood name Zong oth in 
vies” Report,’ Appendix, p. ceelxvi), and in Wayans 
1 Know tothing af Kakaly or Samriy or Kundu ax they 
fare not mentioned in the routes either of Md. Annin or of Abul Mejidy who 
{woth pase up the valley ofthe Penja.” ‘The name of Langar Kish, which Weed 
‘pplies tothe sition near the Javetion of the two upper arms of the Oss, sui 
‘where the road to the eastward bifwrates (Longar’ Pakhin in Abdal Me 
outed Langar-Zang in Md. Annis), recalls to mind the moust Kish, of the 
Bundebesh, from whence there were two roads conducting wo Kengais (or 
‘Tackesin). The passage is very corrupt ("Zend Avesta; tame i, p. M07), bat 
‘ish would seem 0 be connected both with Boum oF Pamir, and with Sj, 
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‘tall in the Chinese accounts, and we must suppose, therefore, that the 
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‘tween Badakishin and’ Pamir was Aled pin’ ancient ies wi 
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‘There i no name in the Arabic gcography ofthese regions that has been 
Jabeedisgared than Termitat. I is uly it the eatiest weiter we bare, Tin 
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‘There aro also in the vicinity the ruins of at least two extensive 
cities, which date from Buddhistic times, one of which, to the 
westward, is named Barbarrah by Wood, but Kafir Derra by 
Gardiner, who visited the site from Kharhikh, on the Kokcha; 
while the other, on the eastern side of the distret, is described, 
in great detail, by Gardiner under the name of Shoh ; the true 
form of the name, as it is pronounced at present in the eonntry, 
being Sheva.* Near the former rains, Gardiner also observed the 
remains of a colossal horse in pitchstone, which agrees singular) 

well with the Chinese account of the magical horse, who dwelt 
in a caye on Mount Pho-li, south of the Oxns, but to the north 
of the capital of Tokharistan.t Probably all the ancient mounds 
in this part of the country, at Kurghin-teppeli and Kurrch- 
teppeb, on the right bank of the Oxus, as well as at ‘Turgi 
‘Peppeh and Shiewin,$ on the left bank, would be found, if they 
were excavated, to contain Buddhist relies; and there must be 
also many sculptured caverns of the same sect, like those de- 
scribed by Gantiner at Shoh and Abba Geth, and by Mooreroft. 
at Takht-i-Rustim and Hazarsoom, on the river of Khulm§ I 

















Hauhal, Jyhin, Hiring Best, even in the acurate Tin Dust, the has been 
Sorrmpted to hand tho oroal form of the namo i Tolmitty or Toma, 
{inve everywhere restore the form after the Chinewe orthography, ‘The town 
agente Arby unde ts sume was ny ow Rage om he fas toe 
Tite on the Vai or Swrthilsiver, and’ may be the mame a8 the modern 
Tint; bt inthe time of HinencTaang the dite mast have extended mich 
Zhe wo the eatward being, fat conterminons with Pamir (View Hien 
Trang’ p20) 3 ; 

SWfotie "Gaus? p, 905,201 Gardner's ‘Mem? tn the ‘Beng. Asia. Journ’ 
for 1885; pp. 28, 291; Gardiner ie coafoved as ual, bat Khoolook, 37 mies 
fr Ruin an oly e the Kevin pip elo ara ot 
‘Gata oom the wel ark tribe) of Alia Mei where he crowed 
A'Kekehat “Gardiner's acon of Shoh tx certainly rey cation and must 
Ie ome finden a Ph rv Shows adn a Woe map a 

ig te Oxo nn, e"Manphool rprte that at pee 
ie Shove: Valley, from whence’ the regning Mir of Dadabsbas have Orta 
{iron i mon fore date inthe province 

fa peo and Now Mal Aut tome p, 245 

4} Rerptia Teppey ofthe right bank of the Oxon, ear th func 
‘Surihah Ss unniced by Word, rho passed along the opponte bask of the river 
fir is laid down In tow of the nape, and is very Mequcnly sexton by 
Gardiner thong the srtbography of he tame in say gle hie ented 


























SMemoin” Te probably soarka the site of Hlacend or “AAxsSpa. only kaw 
‘of Kurre Teppeh, which may be the old Kowddion, from the rote of the oka 
reo, it reent fnvanton of Hadakbabin, the troop, afer the eaptare of Debs 
‘wy haying first deboushl on the Oxus at Kurreh Teppeh, and then marley gu 
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se Teppeh. Wood upplies the name of Turgi Teppeh to a large plat 
Sa Een beat Bethe ree tt te tide mot be deed foes sone pore 
‘hound, which inal prtablity marks the ste of ove of the old capitals, Siren 

faced the old ‘of Tim's wars and have ebvered one 
ot the prisepal atthe river, 

PiSe Gardinees “Mem? be, cil, and Moorerof's “Travels vol, th Itis 
such co be regretted that ie antiques described (pp 402 and 410) by Moorerot 
ve not boon since more cvaratly examined, Gardiner alo describes some 
dost extraordinary Tula and eaves ia the Delrowadi coustry, near the source of 
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should again, important results from tions on 
the site of Termid, and between that city and ; for at 


‘Termid, the massive masonry of whose walls along the banks of 
the river was noticed by the Arab geographers," there were 
sovoral convents, with stupas and miraculous images of Buddha; 
While at Po-li and Ti-wei, between the river and Balkh, there 
were other two stupas, covering relics which dated from the 
time of Buddha himselft ‘The ruins, however, of the city of 
Balk itself should be the great treasure-house of Buddhist 
antiquities.¢ Here there was the famous convent, built, as 
Hiuen-Tsang says, by the first king of the country, and con- 
taining both an image of Pi-sha-men (Vaisray ana, the God of 
Wealth”), and a statue of Buddha, of extraordinary richness, * 
besides numerous relies of the utmost rarity, Attached to the 
convent also was a stupa 200 feet in height, covered with a 
‘most brilliant casing, and a vihdra of peculiar sanctity, which 
contained some hundreds of monumental pillars of tho’ saints, 
It is probable that the Mahommedans, in describing the famous 
Buddhist idol-temple of Balkh, classed all these buildings to- 
gether§ At any rate, the name of Naw-behdr, s\gey3, by which 


the fiver of Balkh, He calls the place Moi-sorthala, or “the buried wealth 
‘of Moh" (2), and his account savoury strongly of the marvellous ; but that 
‘must be some truth in it, T infer from a very slailar potice which was publ 
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uh. “Compare * Ate’ ve lp ath wit 

saat Het ve path 
for 1885,'pe 983. Conld Gardiner buve sopied 
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the temple was known, is nothing moro than a Persian rendering” 
of the Sanscrit 7a frerer, Nuva-vihdra, “the New Convent,” 
or Na-po-seng-kialan, which is the name given to it by Hiuen- 
‘sang ;* while the high pinmacle, from which a silken pennon 
floated of 100 cubits in length, ean only refer to the adjoining: 
stupa ; and in the Chinese account it is the third building, the 
rondezvous of foreign scholars, which is alone called a vihdra.t 
Tattach no great credit to General Ferrier's assertion that he 
fond bricks stamped with cuneiform legends among the ruins 
of Balkh, ‘The Achwmenian Persians, as far as we know, never 
used such bricks, and it seems in the highest degree impro- 
buble that the Scythians of Elymais and the Persian Gulf—the 
only other people to whom sich inscriptions could have be 
Tonged—should haye penetrated so fur to tho eastward; the 
more especially as there is no single inscribed monument in 
the intervening space of 1500 miles to connect the early civili- 
sation of Western Persia with that of the Oxust It ‘may be 

















n ‘nd etymology of the Chinese Seng haan, ba been mich, 
Airpeted, “The views of Remuast snd Tiournont may be scen in * Fookowekie 


¥. To, nole 8. Wilwn hazarded the conjecture that Kidston, whieh Is often wed 
hone, was ordhographically equivalent to Vohira (Journ? Royal Aalst. Soey! 
ole. pe 111), but this view has sot been sustanid Ti hat been deeidedy 
Inde Ey Sut, that the tre Sa ie Singidrana, of =the garden 
"and. Mr. Deal ives the fllowiog” detailed explanation = 
i iostudes the Vara, or chapel, the various apartuents Of the 
the sro eran weal anceps Budi 
1, wie 2. Procteally, however, the. word replaces the Sanserit 
Vikdra whenever the two forms canbe compared a” 

the distinguishing feature of the 


I ie paricalarly worthy of remark 
Naw-behir, according t the Arabic authors, was the enormous length of these 
log peanons of sik which ote fro the writ of te temp and ote of 
‘wie on the oceasion of a sudden squall, wan carried by the wlod to Tarmid, 
“miles off while the, very same characteristio is indicated ia the epithet of- 
‘peli deaf ham, ox the hy hauseredy” which iy attached the mame of 
ath inthe original legend of the creations of Ormaad a the * enudnd 
‘Seo ‘Zend -Avevins tome, ie Part Tl. p. 206} Drockhaus’s *Veadidady py 60, 
Sota Ya, Not et Clap x, Ave we to npn then BM the 
Vendidad is n0 older than “the fist kiog of this country.” who, according to, 
Hisen-Twang, built the Nowtehdr, or did the Baddhist continte the loo 
fading pa ich had belonged to the origival Zoroastrian 
ice 
'T Tobwerve from note op. 110 of Pauthier's Marco Polo that on tome former 
secon have ben fangue congo amit te gennehes of Moot Perse 
Aorted discovery, and have sought to asign the tascriptions fm question tothe 
Kushn.” (Lsce that Pauthier quoted feom a poto to Ferrers Travela- 
How I eould have been 40 aah, however, 1 can. hardl 
Mecretoft and Barvesistively sate tht ‘vo Femains of antgaity at all ate at 
present visible at Balkh. With regard to the Kuohda, it certain that that 
Tribe when at the head of the Yuech Peutarehy, inthe nd centery 3.0, 
Aid holt Balk, snd the name of Kul was in consequence for a long tne after? 
ras aed to she cay Compare The sacemelt to Uy ete aca 
‘ve Iskoaderich, with the well-koown passagrs, in. Moses of Chorene’ 
“Geographiy,) but it i to the last degree improdable that the Central Akan 
Kuahin of the 20d century nc, can have beet In any way connected with the 
‘lymaavs of the Persian Gulf, who flourished six enterics earlier. 
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-assumed, I think, that Bakhdi, joined in the *Vendidad’ with 








¥ and Mery, must certainly represent Bakhtar or Balkh,* 
and that there is thus evidence of its having been ono of the 
| earliest, Zoroastrian settlements; but if Hiuen-sing be right 































in ascribing a supa, a short distance west of the city, to the 
time of Besyapn Megan must have yielded to Buddhism in 
the valley of tho Oxus at a very early period; t and there, 
ean be no truth whatever in the popular tale of the Court of 
Gishtasp and the sucocastl preaching of Zoroaster, nt Ball, 
‘The ‘Bundehesh’ itself, indeed, has preserved a legend which is 
fatal to the theory of 'a dominant Magism in Bactria at, this 

viol; for, in the description of Vadkeish, or Badgheis—a 

listrict to the south-west of Balkh—there is a notice of 
Bakiser, “of the poplars,” where Afrasiah of Turin founded a 
strong and flourishing settlement, making it m rampart (azainst 
tho spread of Zoroastrianism). Now, Babiser (or Baghisliir, us 
it is named by the Arab. geographers) is a well-known small 
town of Badlghisis, west of tho Murphéb... ‘The namo da remark- 
able, from being formed of Bagh, “god,” and Exhwar, the 
‘ontinary title of Siva,t whose worship we know from other 
sources to havo been connected with Bactrian Buddliisin ;§ and 
the tradition, therefore, in all probability, points to the esta 














* itis true that Bournoat (*Yagaa, Not, et Fela’ px ex.) prefers 0 Identity 
‘kth gh de han tng. a Be 3) prover 

Teplaations but ther, ts really nothing Yo recommend i, citer pee 
{raphy or etymologically. he vatement of Birua that Hak was alent 
‘alld Gell, whether that frm be read Bali or Dahli would seem to settle 
the question: 

": Kanyapa, a8 the predecenor of Sekya Musi, must dato nt Teast rum the 
sagh oe Mr geatury ey and itis quite pomible that Huta provaled tn 
the valley of te Ox from tha early ered ; 1 think, deed 
frou Persian tradition that Du 
Gr Balk up to the tive of D. 
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blishment of the furthest Buddhist settlement to the westwant, 
the entire region to the east of this point being essentially 
Buddhist up to the priod of the Arab conquest.” 








XXL—Noles to accompany the Map of Tlahuantin-Suyu, or the 
Empire of the Ynoaxt By Taetawsy Sauxpees, 


‘Tae distribution of the tribes which occupied distinet parts 
of Peru up to the time of the Spanish Conquest is described 
with much precision in Mr, Markham's paper, and called for 
correspondins attention in the construction of the accompanying 
map, Which has ben propared exprossly to illustrate it, ‘The 
map is, it is believed, tho first contribution to the historical 
cartography of the Peruvian Andes, It tho entire 
period of the Ynearian Empire, from its rise in pre-historie 
times, to its sudden fall under the Spaniards; and traces its 
faggrandisement step by stop. It is impossible to follow » 
narrative of conquest, or to study tho distribution of nations 
and tribes, without desiring to undorstand the aspects of the 
country under review, and to have those aspects placed before 
the eye in a graphic map, 

‘Tho Peruvian Goverument has been foremost in excellent 
intentions to supply such a want in theease of Peru. An elaborato 
geography and a handsome folio atlas were published in 1863, 
ft the expense of that State, by the learned brothors Mateo 
and Mariano-Felipo Paz Soldan. Both works are merely com 
pilations, or little more, and unfortunately render manifest 
the inadequate character of the materials existing for such 
yurposes. ‘The author, indeed, fairly avows in his Preface the 
lefvotive basis of his ‘and proclaims his want of those 
systematic investigations without which geographical seienre 
cannot be satisfied, In this want Pera indeed is only on a par 
with the rest of South America; and geographers for the pro- 
sent niust be content to contemplate, as in a dream, the time 
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when the various governments, imperial and republican, of that 
magnificent continent, will unite in promoting a general system 
of triangulation and survey. ‘g . 

Beyond the present Republic of Peru, the empire of the 
Yneas extended on the south into Bolivia, Chili, and the Ar- 

entine Republic; and on the north it included Quitu, now 
Ecuador. ‘Tho present map embraces Bolivia as fas an Potosi, 
and the southern limits of the basin of Lake Titicaca. . Yor 
this portion it is partly indebted to the Government Map of 
Bolivia, drawn by Lieutenant-Colonel Juan Ondarza, Comman- 
dant Mujia, and Major Camacho in 1859. It is ouly fair to 
‘adil that this work is at least as much amenable to criticism .0s 
the Atlas of Peru, 

Tn penning the foregoing remarks on the Teading maps of 
Pern and Bolivia, it is not forgotten that the coastline was 
surveyed for the Admiralty by Captain, afterwards Admiral, 
FiteRoy. But that grand work is too limited, with reference 
to the ates of the country at large, to modify the general eon- 
clusion. It will do no “injustice to the scientific labours of 
Pentland, Smyth, Raimondi, and others, to regard them in & 
similar light, 

In studying Paz Soldan's Atlas, with a view to. the constrne- 
tion of the present map, it becamo obvious that the atlas 
roquited various corrections. ‘Thus it was necessary to amend 
the maps of Puno and Cuzco, according to the notes and obser- 
ations on the Bastorn Corditom, of Ate, Markham, Dou J. Cl 
Nystrom, and Don Antonio Raimondi, Of equal importance are 
Raimondi’s observations on that part of the Eastern Cordillera, 
between Mantaro and Apurimac, defining tho altitudes of th 
summits, and also of the confluence of the two rivers The 
observations of Herr Wertheman between Huantico and the 
Puchitea, under Admiral ‘Tucker's expedition, mpplied another 
Section of the Enstorn Cordillera and, together with Raimondi's 
observations, exhibit a remarknble recession of the Cordillent 
‘at those points. Recent observations on. the Huallaga and 
<r angled (Qfuyapampa) have also served to give addi- 

ion to the delineati 
bey eon ineation of the great eastern slope 


Advantage has been. taken of the form of the hibit 
the great rivers enstward of the Andes in weotlanee wih 
aa ex] lorations, ‘The Beni and Madre de Dios have been 

ate potting be eae drawing, kindly communi- 
= ay Goal hare whose engineer labours in sur 
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Furua havo been introduced, together with the tributaries of 

those rivers not included in ‘his surveys, but derived from the 
Brazilian draving beforo mentioned. ‘The Jayatt is nnoording no 
the recent Peruvian and Brazilian survey of that river, ‘The 
Ucyali is derived fom drawing liberally communicuied by 
Lieutenant Salaverry, of the Peruvian navy. It is anid to 
represent the survey of tho Ucayali made by Admiral Tucker 
for the Pernvian Government, ant correspond with observations 
reported to have boen made on that river by Tucker 
‘Tho drawing is in an antiquated style, and invites eontirmation, 
‘Tho Pernvian Government does not appear to have. published 
the results of its explorations on the great aflluents of the 
Amazons, in which all geographers must take a very great 
interest. 

Ono of tho objects of tho present map has been to delineato 
tho Peruvian Andes in a graphic manner, consistently with tho 
Lest authorities relating. to the bases, summits, slopes, plateaus, 
and other prominent feataros of tho mountains, “At the. same 

i pecial purposo of the map—the distribution of the 
trlber-—has lad to bo Kept ta view, ta the one 
names and details which wero not required by that speciality. 

‘Tho Eastern Cordillera in Bolivia is delineated from Ondarza, 
amended by Pentland, Hoy, and tho Brazilian map. In Pern 
it is drawn from Mr. Markliain’s notes and observations between 
Carayaya and the ‘ono. ‘The contorted yassuce of tho Uru 
damba across the Cordillera is from Paul Marcoy. ‘The greut 
indent in the range is due to Raimondi’s series of observations 
for altitude down to the confluence of the Apurimae and 
Mantaro; and to Werthoman’s serios of altitudes from Huanuco 
down to the port of Mayro on the Pachitea, 

‘The great elevation’ of Lake Titicaca was observed by Mr, 
Pentland, in tho remarkable series extending across the Andes 
from the coast to the summits of the Eastern Cordillera, Mr. 
Pentland also marked the separation of the summits sloping 
down to the western shores of Lake'Titicaca, from those belon 
ing to the Pacifio slope; and he determined the width of the 
highly-clovated platean between them, ‘These observations 
were subsequently confirmed and extended by Mr, Markham, 
and the plateau wasmore recently beautifully delineated by Paz 
Solan, where i per through th Department of Monuegua, 
from observations made by him during a residence of font 
years in that part. Further north, it has been the invariable 
practice to treat the water parting as the culminating summit of 
the Pacific slope, But snowy peaks like Misti (20,000 fect), at 
he foot of which Arequipa i situated, Coroptng nd other, 
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forbid such a conlnsion. |The whole of tho Western Cordillera 
is believed, be found to with the Moquegaan 
Tit a tho seperti of tho romani of the Partie slo from 
the ‘summits of the interior slopes descending to the Maraiion, 
‘the Pampas, and the Apurimae rivers. 

Tt.is not alone the summits of the Western Cordillera that 
require definition, its base towards the Pacific is equally un- 
certain, Mr. Markham found Nasca aud Iea at the foot of the 
ae ins ; eae teak ten Atlas of Por omit the hile altogether 
in of containing those towns. 

ee system has been observed in the hill-drawing of 
th diferent shocts of thi alae 
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ts eel Rae eee sae Tt 
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